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SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNEJ 


THIS  set  of  social  pictures  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Anne.  It  is  strange,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  attractiveness 
of  the  subject,  that  a  good  history  of 
that  period  has  not  yet  been  written. 
While  Macaulay  lived,  the  theme  was 
appropriated  to  his  pen.  That  he  did 
not  live  to  handle  it  was  deemed  an 
immense  calamity,  yet  it  may  have 
been  a  literary  blessing  in  disguise. 
His  work,  amazingly  brilliant  as  it  is, 
and  wonderful  as  is  the  art  of  con- 
ducting a  narrative  displayed  in  it,  is 
not  history,  as  all  who  know  the  his- 
tory are  aware.  It  is  a  splendid  Whig 
epic,  of  which  William  is  the  hero  ; 
and  the  character  of  the  hero,  like 
everything  else,  is  marred  by  rhetori- 
cal exaggeration.  Point,  picturesque- 
ness,  antithesis  are  perpetually  sought 
at  the  expense  of  fidehty,  and  some- 

*  A  Review  :  from  the  New  York  Nation.,  of  "  So- 
cial Life  in  the  Keign  of  Queen  Anne ;  taken  from 
Original  Sources  by  John  Ashton,  author  of  '  Chap 
Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  "  etc.  London  : 
Chatto&Windus  ;  New  York  :  Scribner  &  Welford. 


times  in  disregard  of  plain  fact.  Mac- 
aulay was  devoid  of  philosophy  ;  he 
never  thinks  of  assigning  his  period 
to  its  place  in  general  history  ;  hard- 
ly ever  does  he  even  refer  to  anything 
beyond  the  four  corners  of  his  can- 
vas. Hence  his  want  of  proportion 
and  balance.  Since  his  death  the 
subject  has  been  waiting  for  some  one 
who  could  treat  it  worthily.  Lord 
Stanhope  tried,  but  the  result  was  a 
mere  abortion.  The  qualities  which 
made  his  forrner  work  very  pleasant 
reading,  though  not  a  masterpiece, 
seemed  to  have  utterly  deserted  him. 
Mr.  Burton  had  given  us  a  history  of 
Scotland  which,  albeit  not  brilliant, 
was  deservedly  esteemed  as  a  sober, 
trustworthy,  and  judicial  narrative. 
His  "  History  of  the  Reign  of  Anne  " 
is  sober  with  a  vengeance,  and  saving 
some  display  of  Scottish  feeling,  judi- 
cial; but  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  nar- 
rative at  all.  It  is  rather  a  series  of 
dissertations  on  successive  portions 
of  the  history,  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  which  it  would  not  be 
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intelligible  to  the  reader.  So  the  War 
of  the  Succession,  Marlborough  and 
his  victories,  the  union  with  Scotland, 
the  great  struggle  between  the  Whigs 
and  Tories,  with  its  strongly  marked 
characters  and  striking  vicissitudes  ; 
the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  and 
the  singular  revolution  to  which  it  led ; 
the  intrigues  and  the  fall  of  Boling- 
broke  ;  the  glories  of  the  Augustan  lit- 
erature and  art — still  solicit  the  pen 
of  a  historian  who  wishes  for  a  theme 
full  of  dramatic  life,  and  as  complete 
in  itself  as  the  best  constructed  play. 
Of  the  intellectual  products  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
Mr.  Ashton  truly  says  that  it  was  the 
merit  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  their 
compeers,  not  only  to  refine  litera- 
ture, but  to  render  reading  popular. 
Science  had  made,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  a  progress  which  throws 
Mr.  Buckle  off  his  balance,  and  leads 
him  to  glorify  a  by  no  means  glorious 
period.  Under  Anne,  the  Royal  So- 
ciety is  the  butt  of  all  the  wits,  not  ex- 
cepting the  liberal-minded  Addison  ; 
and  perhaps  the  ridicule  was  partly 
deserved,  if  scientific  collectors  exhi- 
bited "the  bones  of  mermaids"  and 
"the  horns  of  unicorns;"  but  even 
the  author  of  "  Laputa"  would  scarce- 
ly have  sneered  at  Newton.  An  ad- 
ditional interest  attaches  to  the  giants 
of  those  days  on  account  of  their  lack 
of  the  subsidiary  appliances  which  now 
enable  men  who  are  not  great  to  do 
great  things.  We  admire  Newton 
more  when  we  think  of  the  ponderous 
geometry  which  he  wielded,  and  Bent- 
ley  when  we  think  of  the  editions 
which  he  must  have  used.  The  dra- 
ma was  at  a  low  ebb — the  genius  of 
the  nation  had  spent  itself  in  the 
glorious  profusion  of  the  Elizabethan 
era  ;  but  the  theatre  was  pretty  flour- 
ishing, though  not  patronized  by  the 
Queen.  There  were  good  actors,  and 
still  better  actresses,  such  as  Mrs. 
Oldfieldand  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  though 
as  Mr.  Ashton  says,  it  was  then  not 


more  than  forty  years  since  the  first 
appearance  of  women  on  the  stage. 
Pamphleteering,  both  political  and  re- 
ligious— or  rather  ecclesiastical — was 
lively,  and  had  plenty  of  matter ;  po- 
litical journalism  was  in  its  cradle. 
The  chief  organs  of  daily  discussion 
seem  to  have  been  the  coffee-houses, 
the  closing  of  which  under  Charles  II., 
was  therefore  equivalent  to  imposing 
silence  on  the  press.  The  political 
oratory  of  the  period  was  not  report- 
ed. Probably  from  the  very  fact  of 
its  being  addressed,  not  through  re- 
porters to  constituents,  but  to  the 
House  and  with  the  object  of  gaining 
votes,  it  was  superior  to  the  prolix 
editorials  which  fill  the  weary  hours 
of  Parliament  at  the  present  day. 
But  as  the  avowed  aim  of  Boling- 
broke  was  "  to  show  game  to  the  Tory 
squires,"  it  is  not  likely  that  in  his 
speeches  those  of  a  second  Demos- 
thenes are  lost. 

To  painting,  sculpture,  and  music 
neither  English  genius  inclined  nor 
had  Puritanism  been  propitious,  though 
Cromwell  himself  loved  music,  and  the 
miniature  portraits  of  him  by  Cooper 
are  superb.  Engraving  in  Anne's 
reign  was  good ;  and  carving,  excel- 
lent after  its  fashion,  both  in  wood  and 
stone,  was  done  by  Grinling  Gibbons. 
If  the  reign  could  claim  St.  Paul's,  it 
might  boast  of  having  produced  as 
noble  an  exterior  as  any  in  the  world; 
but  Wren  and  his  work  belong  rather 
to  the  generation  before.  The  great 
building  of  Anne's  period  is  Van- 
brugh's  Blenheim,  a  work  original, 
picturesque,  and  imposing  ;  a  real 
palace  and  a  worthy  embodiment  of 
historical  grandeur,  let  criticism  say 
what  it  will.  Mr.  Ashton  gives  us  a 
shock  by  treating  the  house  architec- 
ture of  the  reign  as  almost  a  fiction, 
and  telling  us  that  what  is  taken  for 
the  Queen  Anne  style  is  really  Dutch. 
As  the  best  of  the  genuine  specimens 
remaining,  he  names  two  townhouses, 
Nos.  lo   and  ii    Austinfriars.      But 
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surely  there  are  country  houses,  the 
date  of  which  is  undeniable,  that 
present  a  style  of  their  own,  far 
inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  the 
Tudor  mansions,  yet  characterized 
by  an  amplitude  and  a  stately  form- 
ality which  seem  to  correspond  well 
with  full-bottomed  wigs  and  My 
Lord's  grand  manner. 

Of  vital  religion,  Mr.  Ashton  is  pro- 
bably right  in  saying  that  there   was 
not  much  :  that  had  taken  its  depar- 
ture with  the  Puritan.      Freethinking 
was  pretty  rife,  though  often  covered 
by  a  politic  mask,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bolingbroke,  who,  to  gain  the    votes 
of  the    High    Church  party,  framed 
persecuting  laws    against  Dissenters, 
and  left  infidel  treatises  to  be  printed 
after  his  death.    There  was,  however, 
a  good  deal   of  outward    observance, 
such  as  daily  prayer  in  churches  and 
wearing  black  in  Lent ;  perhaps  there 
was    even    rather    more  of  real  awe 
and  reverence  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.     Marlborough,  before  a  bat- 
tle, always  had    prayers    read  at  the 
head  of  each  regiment,  and  himself  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  from  his  chap- 
lain.     Of  political  religion,  such  as 
the  Sacheverell  affair  called  forth,  there 
was  an  amount  fully  proportioned  to 
the    lack   of  Christianity.     It    seems 
wonderful  that  the  red  hot  supporters 
of  the  Church  of  England  should  have 
treated   her  clergy  with    contumely ; 
that  they  should  have  behaved  to  the 
chaplain  as  to  a  menial  servant,  made 
him  leave  the  table  before  the  dessert, 
and  forced  him,  as  the   condition  of 
being   presented  to  a  small  living,  to 
marry  My  Lady's  waiting  maid.     But 
the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  Swift's 
"  Sermon  on  Brotherly  Love,''  which, 
after  a  paragraph  or  two  on  a  feeling 
of  which  the  preacher  himself  had  but 
a  limited  experience,  proceeds  to  ask 
whose  fault  it  is  that  Brotherly  Love 
does  not  more  prevail.     The   ready 
answer  is,  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Pa- 
pists and  Nonconformists,  upon  whom 


the  preacher  then  heartily  comes  down. 
The  Church  of  England  was  prized 
as    the    bulwark   against    these   two 
foes — Popery,  which,  in    the  time  of 
Louis    XIV.,  the   nation    might  still 
reasonably  regard    with    terror,  and 
Puritanism,  of  whose  reign  the  gentry 
still    retained  the   bitterest    recollec- 
tion.    Besides,  the  subjection  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment  endeared,  and 
still  endears,  it  to   the  squire.     "As 
soon  as  the    sermon  is  finished,  no- 
body presumes  to  stir  till  Sir  Roger 
is  gone  out  of  the  church.    The  knight 
walks  down  from  his  seat  in  the  chan- 
cel between  a  double  row  of  his  ten- 
ants, that   stand    bowing    to  him   on 
each  side  ;  and  every  now  and  then 
inquires  how   such  an  one's  wife,  or 
mother,  or  son,  or  father  do,   whom 
he  does  not  see  at  church ;  which  is 
understood  as  a  secret  reprimand  to 
the  person  that  is  absent."     What  Sir 
Roger  would  not  fight,  or  at  least  vote 
and  drink,  for  a  branch  of  the  univer- 
sal Church  so  "  pure  and  reformed  " 
as  this  ?     Nor  were  the  clergy  always 
personally  objects  of  reverence.    Swift 
writes  to  Stella  :     "  I  walked  here  af- 
ter nine,  two  miles,  and  I  found  a  par- 
son drunk  fighting  with  a  seaman,  and 
Patrick  and  I  were  so  wise  as  to  part 
them,  but   the  seaman    followed  him 
to  Chelsea,  cursing  at  him,  and  the  par- 
son slipped  into  a  house,  and  I  know 
no   more.     It  mortified  me  to  see  a 
man  in  my  coat  so  overtaken."     Per- 
haps it  might  have  equally  mortified 
the  "  man  in  my  coat  '^  to  see  certain 
portions  of  the  Dean's  writings. 

Saving  in  exceptional  times,  such 
as  that  of  Scroggs  and  Jeffreys,  the 
English  courts  of  law  seem  to  have 
been  always  dignified  and,  after  their 
fashion,  just.  After  their  fashion,  it 
was  ;  for  the  law  was  unscientific,  ir- 
rational, and  barbarous  in  the  highest 
degree.  All  that  could  be  said  for  it 
was  that  it  did  aim,  in  its  narrow  way, 
at  upholding  personal  rights  and  liber- 
ties against  arbitrary   power.     Even 
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the  peifie  forte  et  dure,  of  which  Mr. 
Ashton  gives  us  a  hideous  picture, 
was  a  widely  different  thing  from  judi- 
cial torture  ;  its  object  was  solely  to 
compel  the  man  to  plead  to  the  in- 
dictment, without  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed, his  trial  could  not  rightfully 
proceed;  and  it  ended  the  moment 
his  obstinacy  was  overcome.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  on  the 
part  of  the  English  courts  the  eager- 
ness to  convict  which  French  courts 
have  always  shown.  The  death  pen- 
alty was  lavished  with  the  cruel  prodi- 
gality of  an  aristocratic  legislature 
reckless  of  the  blood  of  the  people. 
Humane  quibbles  often  tempered  the 
cruelty  of  the  code ;  yet  there  were 
wholesale  hangings,  and  there  were 
frightful  butcheries — the  cart,  not  the 
drop,  being  used,  and  the  friends  of 
the  victims  pulling  their  legs  and  strik- 
ing their  breasts  to  shorten  their  agon- 
ies. The  state  of  the  prisons,  also, 
was  hideous,  extortion  on  the  part  of 
the  keepers  conspiring  with  neglect. 
Lifelong  imprisonment  for  debt  was, 
perhaps,  of  all  these  barbarous  pedan- 
tries, the  most  barbarous.  The  as- 
pect of  the  courts  must  have  been  much 
what  it  is  in  England  now.  Wigs 
were  worn  by  the  judges  and  barris- 
ters, though  in  those  days  only  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  green  bags,  it  seems,  instead 
of  blue,  were  carried.  Lawyers  were 
accused  of  roguery  and  of  setting  peo- 
ple by  the  ears  for  their  own  profit, 
but  the  accusation  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Augustan  Age. 

Medicine  was  mere  empiricism.  In 
the  pharmacopoeia  given  by  Mr.  Ash- 
ton were  "  Live  Hog  Lice,"  •'  Man's 
Skull,"  "Leaves  of  Gold,"  "Stone  of 
a  Carp's  Head,"  "  Frogs'  Livers," 
"  White  dung  of  a  Peacock  dried," 
with  many  other  remedies  equally 
sovereign.  It  earned  its  fee  by  purg- 
ing and  bleeding  without  stint.< 
Its  chief  professors,  whose  skill  pro- 
bably, like  that   of   our  spiritualists, 


was  moral,  made  large  incomes — in- 
comes equal  to  at  least  $60,000  or 
$70,000  in  our  day — rode  in  coaches 
with  six  horses,  and  behaved  them- 
selves like  pashas.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  the 
most  renowned  of  them,  was  sitting 
over  his  wine  when  he  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Princess  Anne,  who  had 
become  somewhat  hypochondriac 
after  the  death  of  her  sister,  desir- 
ing him  to  come  at  once  to  see  her. 
He  refused  to  go,  and  sent  back  a 
message  that  it  was  all  fancy,  and 
that  her  Royal  Highness  was  as  well 
as  any  one  else.  So  Mr.  Ashton  de- 
corously puts  it;  but  the  real  mes- 
sage, according  to  tradition,  was  too 
coarse  to  be  repeated  to  ears  polite. 
This  cost  Radcliffe  his  appointment 
at  court.  When  the  Queen  was  dy- 
ing, he  was  sent  for  ;  but  the  implac- 
able old  Turk  answered  that  "  he  had 
taken  physic,  and  could  not  come.'^ 
There  was  an  outcry  against  him  at 
the  time  ;  in  these  days  he  would  be 
torn  to  pieces.  He  was  always  say- 
ing the  rudest  things,  and  sometimes 
he  met  his  match.  He  never  would 
pay  a  bill  without  demurring,  and  he 
told  a  pavior  who  had  been  mending 
the  pavement  in  front  of  his  house, 
and  applied  for  the  money,  that  he 
had  done  his  work  badly  and  cover- 
ed it  with  earth  to  hide  it.  "  Doc- 
tor," replied  the  pavior,  "  mine  is  not 
the  only  bad  work  that  the  earth 
hides."  Queen  Anne,  as  we  know 
from  a  passage  in  Boswell's  "  John- 
son," touched  for  the  King's  Evil : 
strange  to  say,  it  appears  that  she  did 
it  in  response  to  a  Jacobite  chal- 
lenge to  prove  her  legitimate  roy- 
alty, and  that  the  result  was  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public  mind  ;  so  that  the 
conditions  proposed  by  Renan  would 
seem  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the 
performance  of  a  miracle  under  criti- 
cal inspection.  On  the  part  of  John- 
son or  his  parents  there  must  have 
been  a  want  of  faith.  With  the  treat- 
ment of  children  the  medical  faculty 
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would  not  have  deigned  to  concern 
itself.  It  was  such  that  the  race 
may  be  said  partly  to  have  owed  rts 
vigour  to  a  process  of  natural  selec- 
tion, carried  on  through  a  most  des- 
perate struggle  for  existence.  The 
youn^  Dukeof  Gloucester,  the  heir  to 
the  Crown,  having  water  on  the  brain, 
and  finding  himself  unable  to  get  up 
stairs  without  help,  his  royal  parents, 
to  cure  him  of  his  sickness,  shut 
themselves  up  with  him  and  gave  him 
a  good  whipping. 

At  the  top  of  society  was  a  grand 
urbanity  of  manner,  of  which  the  par- 
agon was  Marlborough,  who  found  it 
of  no  small  use  to  him  in  his  diplo- 
macy. There  was  also  a  set  of  fops, 
much  like  the  fops  of  other  times 
in  their  folly,  their  frippery,  and  their 
ridiculous  adulation  of  the  female  sex, 
but  distinguished  from  their  counter- 
parts in  our  day  by  brilliancy  of  cos- 
tume, and,  above  all,  by  their  wigs, 
the  chief  care  of  the  dandy,  for  which 
immense  prices  seem  to  have  been 
given,  and  which  consequently  be- 
came the  mark  of  street  marauders. 

**Nor  is  thy  flaxen  wig  with  safety  worn : 
High  on  the  shoulder,  in  the  basket  borne, 
Lurks  the  sly  boy  ;  whose   hand  to    rapine 

bred 
Plucks  off  the  curling  honors  of  the  head." 

But  social  refinement  had  as  yet  ex- 
tended little  to  the  country,  where 
Squire  Western  predominated,  and 
not  at  all  to  the  lower  classes.  Mr. 
Ashton  has  given  us  plenty  of  pictures 
of  barbarism,  such  as  riotous  fairs, 
affrays  in  taverns,  and  bull  and  bear 
baiting,  for  which  twin  colosseums 
rose  conspicuous  above  all  the  other 
buildings  in  Southwark.  This  is  not 
the  reproach  of  a  particular  reign  or 
country  ;  it  is  the  state  of  European 
civilization  two  centuries  ago.  Bull 
and  bear  baiting  were  after  all  not  so 
cruel  an  amusement  as  autos-da-fe. 
The  people  in  Anne's  time  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  gourmands  or  glut- 


tons— they  took  only  one  substantial 
meal  a  day,  and  their  cooking  was 
plain;  but  they  drank  deeply.  "  How 
say  you,  Daniel  Dammeree,  are  you 
guilty  of  the  high  treason  for  which 
you  have  been  indicted,  and  are  now 
arraigned,  or  not  guilty?"  "My 
Lord,  I  was  so  much  in  liquor  that 
I  did  not  know  what  I  did."  "  Night 
very  drunk,  as  the  two  former,"  is  an 
entry,  and  not  the  only  one  of  the 
kind,  in  the  contemporary  diary  of 
Tom  Brown.  When  Walpole  was  a 
boy,  he  was  plied  with  wine  by  his 
father,  because  it  was  not  becoming 
that  the  son  should  see  his  parent 
drunk.  Manners  at  the  watering- 
places  were  astoundingly  free,  and 
we  have  a  squib  upon  somebody's 
matrimonial  affairs  posted  in  the  chief 
resort  of  the  company  at  Bath ;  not 
that  this  is  worse  than  the  society 
journal  of  England  in  the  present 
day. 

Gambling,  also,  was  high,  and  so 
was  its  twin  sister,  speculation.  A 
certain  M.  Bourchier,  who  had  begun 
life  as  a  footman,  raised  himself  by 
success  at  the  gaming-table,  and  by 
the  grand  style  in  which  he  operated, 
to  the  rank  of  a  great  social  poten- 
tate. He  went  over  to  the  camp  in 
Flanders  with  a  magnificent  equipage, 
played  with  King  William  and  won  of 
him  ^2,500,  an  incident  not  men- 
tioned by  Macaulay.  He  played  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia ;  the  Duke  at  last  threw  double 
or  quits  with  him  for  ^15,000,  and 
"  lost  the  money  upon  reputation, 
with  which  Bourchier  was  very  well 
satisfied,  as  not  doubting  in  the  least ; 
and  so  taking  his  leave  of  the  King 
and  those  noblemen  that  were  with 
him,  he  departed."  He  died,  Mr. 
Ashton  tells  us,  very  rich.  The  di- 
version of  the  "  Mohocks,"  as  is  well 
known,  was  filling  the  streets  with  out- 
rage by  night  ;  and  though  panic 
seems  to  have  exaggerated  their  atro- 
cities,   they    appear    undoubtedly  to 
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have  indulged  in  the  merry  practice 
of  slitting  people's  noses.  Other 
gangs  of  upper-class  scamps  practised 
the  same  thing  under  different  names. 
But  of  all  the  ferocities  of  the  time, 
the  worst  was  the  incessant  duelling, 
which  would  have  clouded  with  fear 
the  lives  of  the  class  who  were  bound 
by  honour  to  fight,  if  they  had  not  been 
as  reckless  as  they  were.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun  are  op- 
posing parties  in  a  lawsuit.  They 
meet  in  the  chambers  of  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  and  the  Duke  remarks  of 
a  witness  :  "  There  is  no  truth  or  jus- 
tice in  him."  Lord  Mohun  replies  : 
"  I  know  Mr.  Whitworth  ;  he  is  an 
honest  man,  and  has  as  much  truth 
as  your  Grace."  This  is  enough :  two 
days  afterward  His  Grace  and  My 
Lord  go  to  Hyde  Park  and  fight ; 
their  seconds  fighting  also,  or  as  they 
expressed  it,  "taking  their  share  in 
the  dance."  Lord  Mohun  falls  dead, 
and  the  Duke  on  the  top  of  him  mor- 
tally wounded.  It  was  averred  that 
Lord  Mohun's  second  treacherously 
stabbed  the  Duke,  but  this  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  a  calumny  bred 
by  the  fury  of  the  Jacobites  at  the  loss 
of  the  head  of  their  party  in  Scotland. 
Amid  all  the  savagery  and  brutality 
of  these  people,  however,  there  shine 
forth  unmistakably  immense  vigour 
and  fortitude.  The  army  was  recruit- 
ed, as  Mr.  Ashton  shows,  from  the  loose 
and  even  from  the  criminal  popula- 
tion; but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
fancy  that  it  was  a  blackguard  army. 
There  were  in  larger  numbers  two 
centuries  ago  than  now  men  out  of 
whom  perhaps  the  nomad  had  not 
been  thoroughly  worked,  who  were 
out  of  place  in  a  state  of  regular  in- 
dustry, yet  had  their  qualities,  and 
made  good  soldiers,  though  bad  citi- 
zens. These  men  service  in  an  army, 
under  a  great  commander,  not  only 
restrains  and  disciplines,  but  purifies 
and  exalts.  Marlborough  seems  to 
have   felt  perfect  confidence    in  his 


men  :  no  misgiving  as  to  their  dis- 
cipline, any  more  than  as  to  their 
courage,  made  him  hesitate  in  under- 
taking the  most  daring  and  critical 
operations.  He  found  them  trust- 
worthy in  the  deadly  mines  of  Tournai 
as  well  as  on  the  blood-stained  slope 
of  the  Schellenberg  and  in  the  terrible 
passes  of  Malplaquet.  Uncle  Toby 
and  Corporal  Trim  were  rough  peo- 
ple, but  they  had  strong  hearts  in 
strong  bodies,  and  they  did  their  duty 
without  a  word.  It  was  all  the  more 
to  their  credit,  because  their  officers 
had  no  title  to  their  confidence  but 
valour,  being  generally  destitute  of 
military  education ;  Marlborough,  the 
grand  exception,  having  been  trained 
in  the  French  school.  The  simplicity 
with  which  the  victories  of  Marlborough 
and  his  soldiers  over  the  veteran 
troops  of  the  GreatKing  were  announc- 
ed and  celebrated  is  thrown  into  strong 
relief  by  the  inordinate  jubilation 
which  has  followed  a .  triumph  over 
the  wretched  mercenaries  of  Arabi, 
who  fired  one  random  volley  and  ran 
away.  The  seamen  were  even  rough- 
er than  the  soldiers.  Benbow  and 
Coudlesley  Shovel  were,  no  doubt,  as 
coarse  as  the  salt-junk  and  grog  on 
which  they  lived.  But  they  were  he- 
roes, if  by  perfect  fearlessness  united 
with  single-hearted  devotion  to  pro- 
fessional duty  a  man  can  deserve  that 
name.  It  was  a  French  officer  who 
said  of  them  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,, 
that  they  rode  the  sea  in  all  seasons 
and  in  the  worst  weather  with  as  much 
tranquillity  as  the  swans  floated  on 
the  lake  at  Chantilly.  Nor  had  they,, 
to  sustain  them,  much  hope  of  reward 
or  honours.  These  old  sea-lions  could 
not  exist  now  ;  they  would  be  inter- 
viewed, feasted,  photographed,  deco- 
rated, harangued,  and  shown  about 
till  they  had  lost  the  rough  simplicity 
of  their  nature.  However,  in  paying 
them  due  honour,  no  Englishman 
would  wish  to  return  to  their  days,  or 
to  have  a  seaman's  life  made  again 
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the  display  of  fortitude  under  every 
sort  of  privation  and  suffering  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Anne,  and  even  in 
much  later  times. 

On  the  most  important  point,  per- 
haps, of  all,  the  relations  between  the 
sexes  and  female  character,  there  was 
little  that  was  new  to  be  said.  The 
upper-class  woman  of  that  period  is 
perfectly  known  to  us  all  through  the 
Spectator  and  other  social  literature. 
She  was  never  a  Saint  Theresa  nor  a 
Mrs.  Somerville ;  often  she  was  a  but- 
terfly, sometimes  she  was  naughty,  and 
gambled  at  basset.  Her  hours  were 
not  later,  the  heels  of  her  shoes  v/ere 
not  higher,  nor  was  her  dress,  even 
taking  into  account  her  patches,  much 
more  unnatural  than  those  of  her  des- 
cendants. Dissipation  for  dissipation, 
perhaps  hers  and  that  of  her  partner 
in  those  days  rather  had  the  advan- 
tage over  that  of  London  society  in 
these  days,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  all 
events  real   enjoyment.      There  was 


no  standing  for  hours  in  a  hot  and 
crowded  room  to  talk  to  people  to 
whom  you  did  not  want  to  talk,  about 
things  in  which  you  felt  no  interest. 
Sir  George  Lewis  might  have  said 
that  the  amusements  were  highly  re- 
prehensible ;  he  could  hardly  have 
said  that  life  would  be  pleasant  enough 
if  it  were  not  for  its  amusements.  Ma- 
trimony was  far  from  spotless.  There 
were  Fleet  marriages  performed  by 
tipsy  parsons,  forced  marriages,  run- 
away marriages,  matrimonial  wrongs, 
cruelties,  and  infidelities.  But  in 
England,  on  the  whole,  man  and  wife 
were  true  to  each  other — more  so, 
certainly,  in  the  upper  classes  than 
they  were  in  France  ;  and  if  that  gen- 
eration left  plenty  of  work  for  mar- 
riage-law reformers,  it  also  handed  on 
the  strength  of  conjugal  affection  and 
of  domestic  sentiment  which  makes 
the  experiments  of  reformers  on  the 
constitution  of  the  family  safer  than 
they  would  otherwise  be. 
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BY  A  CANADIAN. 

[Concluded,  from   Vol.  IV.,  page  378.) 


dress,  habits,  manners. 

Dear  Sammy, — 

I  MUST  at  last  satisfy  your  curious 
mind  in  regard  to  certain  matters 
of  inquiry.  You  insist  upon  being  in- 
formed as  to  the  dress  of  the  London- 
ers. Well,  my  dear  Sammy,  as  I  am 
far  enough  away  from  the  little  island 
not  to  be  heard  I  may  whisper  to  you 
two  convictions  I  have  in  regard  to 
English  ladies  which  are  not  flatter- 
ing to  them.  As  compared  with  their 
sisters  on  this  side  the  water  English 
ladies  are  comparatively  homely  ;  and 
in  dress  they  show  a  decided  lack  of 


taste.  Sometimes  the  taste  may  be  de- 
clared positively  bad,  a  violation  of 
plain  aesthetic  laws,  but  very  often 
there  is  not  so  much  this  as  a  lack  of 
that  aesthetic  fancy  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  American  ladies,  though 
often  in  their  case  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme. An  Englishman  told  me  that 
when  he  first  landed  in  New  York  he 
found  it  difficult  on  the  street  to 
discriminate  between  women  that 
were  virtuous  and  those  that  were 
the  reverse.  But  certainly  in  any 
English  assembly,  in  London  at 
least,  one  never  gets  the  impression 
that  women  gather  at  such  places  to 
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display  either  personal  charms  or 
dress.  Again,  English  women  wear 
much  less  jewellery  than  our  Ameri- 
can cousins,  in  which  most  Cana- 
dians will  agree  that  they  show  better 
taste  and  better  sense. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  with  a  little  more  taste 
many  an  English  girl  might  enhance 
her  appearance  wonderfully.  In  the 
important  matter  of  boots,  I  must  say, 
the  London  ladies  still  to  a  great  ex- 
tent keep  to  the  good  old  fashion  of 
having  a  boot  really  large  enough  for 
the  foot  and  adapted  to  the  natural 
mode  of  progression  in  human  beings. 
High  heeled  boots  are  worn,  but  not 
by  the  majority  ;  with  most  a  suffici- 
ently broad  sole  and  a  broad  low  heel 
still  gives  nature  a  chance.  Possibly 
the  climate  with  its  constant  rains  may 
contribute  its  share  to  aid  common 
sense  in  this  matter  ;  but  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  absence 
of  the  mania  for  "pretty  girls"  in 
England  accounts  for  the  sensible 
habits  of  English  women  in  many 
of  these  minor  matters. 

At  a  concert  in  New  York  one  sees 
expensive  dresses  and  an  excess  of 
jewellery ;  at  a  concert  in  London  about 
half  the  people  have  the  score  of  the 
music  in  their  hands.  Evidently 
such  people  go  to  the  concerts  for  the 
music  and  not  for  display.  If  the 
Londoners  are  not  a  musical  people, 
they  are  at  least  learned  in  music. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  men,  I  am 
afraid,  have  not,  in  the  matter  of 
clothing,  and  especially  of  boots, 
maintained  the  sensible  customs  of 
their  ancestors.  I  entered  Lon- 
don with  the  expectation  of  seeing 
every  man  I  met  provided  with  a 
pair  of  boots,  with  soles  half-an-inch 
thick  ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort ;  even 
their  sole  and  the  pointed  toe  alike 
showed  that  customs  in  London 
change;  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
change  is  not  for  the  better. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  silk  hat  old 


ways  prevail,  and  it  is  still  the  badge  of 
respectability  in  old  and  young  of  the 
male  sex.  Well,  now  Sammy  do  you 
know,  this  same  custom  speaks 
volumes  to  me  in  regard  to  the  Eng- 
lish character.  Men,  by  the  hat  they 
wear,  can  so  change  the  appearance 
of  the  face,  that  it  seems  like  main- 
taining the  dignity  of  the  race  above 
either  apes  or  villains  to  preserve  a  set 
of  features  and  an  expression,  that 
one's  friends  may  recognize  as  those 
often  years  before.  May  the  respect- 
able silk  hat  ever  flourish  ! 

You  ask  me  whether  the  old  fashion- 
ed coffee-houses  we  read  of  "  where 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  may  have 
had  their  chats  "  still  exist.  Scarcely, 
though  their  modern  representatives 
furnish  many  a  pleasant  half-hour 
to  the  poor  man  over  his  cup  of  coffee 
or  his  steak ;  but  the  more  fashionable 
cafe  or  restaurant  is  now  the  resort  of 
the  young  dandy  rather  than  of  the 
literary  man. 

If  you  go  to  London,  Sammy,  and 
wish  to  get  a  true  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  lower  classes,  do  not 
fail  to  visit  the  coffee-houses.  This 
leads  me  to  answer  another  of  your 
questions,  "How  do  the  English 
eat  ?  Has  their  mode  of  disposing 
of  food  all  that  merit  we  on  this  side 
of  the  water  so  commonly  attribute  to 
it?"  This  was  a  problem  I  endea- 
voured to  study  fully.  As  to  the 
food  itself,  I  was  much  astonished. 
My  ideas  were  very  erroneous  before 
coming  in  contact  with  the  facts.  An 
English  mechanic  takes  food  regular- 
ly four  times  a  day.  Bear  in  mind, 
he  goes  to  work  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
tinues till  seven  or  eight  p.m.;  his 
breakfast  is  light ;  about  eleven  a.m., 
he  takes  a  lunch  of  tea  and  per- 
haps of  bread  and  butter.  At  one  or 
two  he  takes  dinner,  which  consists 
much  more  of  such  vegetables  as  cab- 
bage, "greens,"  turnips, potatoes,  etc., 
than  I  supposed.     He  gets  very  Uttle 
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good  meat ;  in  fact  the  beef  he  does 
eat  is  mostly  inferior  to  the  Aus- 
tralian or  Canadian.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  may  be  almost  ignorant  of 
the  taste  of  first-class  English  beef. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  beef  is 
too  high  a  price  for  most  mechanics, 
and  fish  or  a  small  "rasher  of  bacon" 
is  what  he  takes  to  delude  himself  into 
the  belief  that  he  has  had  a  substan- 
tial dinner.  At  five  p.m.  he  takes  his 
"tea" — I.  e,,  plenty  of  tea  with  a  little 
bread  and  butter,  or  something  of  that 
sort — a  light  meal.  Then  after  going 
home  follows  supper,  which  may 
mean  something  more  substantial, 
with  possibly  some  beer.  Such  a  diet 
is  manifestly  not  the  best  for  a  "  work- 
ing man."  There  is  too  much  tea, 
and  too  little  that  represents  meal, 
eggs,  good  milk,  etc.  The  milk  of 
London  ! ! !  Beer  and  spirit  drinking 
is  not  the  only  curse  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  London — tea-drinking  is 
the  foundation  of  dyspepsia  of  the 
worst  sort  in  a  large  proportion  of  this 
class.  Probably  five  pints  of  tea  a 
day  would  be  a  small  average  for  the 
majority  of  mechanics.  Few  stomachs 
can  bear  that. 

Going  higher  in  the  scale,  there  is 
something  to  imitate  and  something 
to  avoid  in  the  English  mode  of  feed- 
ing. The  dinners  are  too  heavy,  but 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  wine  or  a 
small  glass  of  ale  (not  so  common 
as  formerly),  nothing  is  drank  with 
the  food.  After  dinner  comes  the 
cofifee  or  tea,  and  is  taken  very  de- 
liberately. Yes,  deliberation  over 
eating  is  the  great  secret  of  English 
digestion.  This  matter  has  not  been 
exaggerated.  I  have  known  a  poor 
man,  in  a  coffee-house,  take  a  full 
hour  over  his  dinner.  Above  all  other 
things  we  need  in  America  is  the 
feeling  that  when  we  sit  down  to  eat 
we  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  it,  and 
to  enjoy  it,  and  the  freedom  from  the 
anxiety  of  work  that  is  to  follow.  I 
fancy  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 


natural  pleasure  arising  from  the 
healthy  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
the  body  that  Englishmen  enjoy,  and 
Americans,  including  Canadians,  do 
not  know  much  about,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  age. 

Like  myself,  Sammy,  I  notice,  you 
have  an  interest  in  the  dumb  crea- 
tion. It  is  surely  not  an  unworthy 
interest,  seeing  that  they  contribute 
so  much  to  our  happiness  and  pros- 
perity and  seem  to  share,  if  not  our 
vices  and  virtues,  at  least  their  con- 
sequences. Thoughtful  men  must 
in  their  gloomy  moments  inquire 
where  the  justice  of  many  things  in 
this  world  is  to  be  sought;  but  if  dogs 
could  think  many  an  unfortunate, 
bound  to  a  vicious  and  hard-hearted 
master,  must  ask  the  question  with 
ten-fold  significance.  Sammy,  could 
you  possibly  believe  in  the  goodness 
or  piety  of  the  man  who  abuses  his 
dog  or  his  horse  ?  It  must  be  against 
all  laws,  human  and  divine. 

You  want  some  facts  in  regard  tothe 
donkeys  of  London  at  the  present 
day.  We  have  heard  our  parents 
speak  of  them.  I'm  sorry  to  say  he 
is  the  same  overworked,  underfed 
brute  as  ever.  I  believe  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  but  the  poor 
"  cuddy  "  seems  best  fitted  to  call  out 
the  brutality  of  his  master,  and  so 
perhaps,  he  had  better  perish.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  race  seems  to  be 
dying  out,  and  a  fine  class  of  small 
ponies  is  taking  its  place.  Why,  only 
at  the  Derby  of  1881  I  saw  several 
donkey  carts  with  four  and  five  big 
fellows  for  poor  "jack"  to  draw  seven- 
teen miles  and  back. 

Ah  !  the  Derby  !  Sammy,  the  Der- 
by is  an  epitome  of  England  !  As 
you  know,  everybody  goes  to  the 
Derby,  from  Royalty  down  to  the 
urchin  that  turns  summersaults  for 
half-pence  on  ihe  dusty  roads  on  the 
way  thither.  And,  it  might  be  added, 
every  one  bets  on  the  Derby ;  it  may 
be  sixpence  or  it  may  be   five   thou- 
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sand  pounds.  The  Derby  is  Eng- 
land's day  out.  People  go  for  a  holi- 
day, and  not,  except  in  a  minor  de- 
gree altogether,  to  see  the  races. 
The  capacity  of  English  people  to 
enjoy  a  holiday,  according  to  the  me- 
thod of  each  class  in  society,  is  extra- 
ordinary. I  do  not  think  we  can 
equal  it  here.  I  may  be  wrong  in 
this,  however.  But  to  show  that  I 
am  right,  in  the  main,  I  simply  ask 
any  one  to  witness  the  hilarity  and 
the  genuine,  social,  enjoyment  on 
that  one  great  holiday.  People  on 
the  road  seem  in  a  way  to  forget  for 
that  day  class  distinctions  ;  and  woe 
to  the  unlucky  wight  who  will  persist 
in  upholding  them.  He  may  return 
a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  man  than  he 
went.  It  is  England's  bacchanalian 
feast,  and  the  master  and  servant,  at 
least  if  they  ride  in  different  convey- 
ances, are  for  that  day  equally  jolly 
good  fellows,  and  meet  on  that  plane 
alone.  In  such  a  conservative  coun- 
try this  must  be  beneficial.  If  the 
Derby  is  ever  abolished  and  replaced 
by  something  more  in  keeping  with 
advancing  civilization,  may  this  good 
feature  of  it  never  be  changed  by  any 
aesthetic  coldness  or  ceremonious,  but 
heartless,  propriety. 

Now,  Sammy,  I  must,  with  this  let- 
ter, bring  the  series  I  promised  you 
to  a  close.  They  have  been  very  im- 
perfect as  media  for  the  thoughts  I 
wished  to  convey ;  but  as  you  insisted 
upon  having  them,  such  as  my  ab- 
sorbing engagements  would  allow,  I 
have  given  you.  It  may  have  some- 
times occurred  to  you  that  I  saw  too 
many  virtues  in  the  old  land,  and  too 
many  weaknesses  and  blemishes  in 
the  land  of  our  birth  and  adoption;  but 
Sammy,  I  am  deeply  convinced  that 
the  public  press  of  this  country  is  not 
serving  its  best  interests  by  encourag- 
ing so  much  our  provincial  pride  and 
prejudice.  We  are  constantly  spoken 
of  as  a  great  nation,  a  great  peo- 
ple. We  may  become  such  ;  I  hope 
we   shall ;   but  at  present   we  are  a 


very  small  people  with  a  very  large 
and  imperfectly  developed  country. 
Our  progress  would  be  greater  if  we 
knew  where  our  weaknesses  lay,  and 
how  to  correct  them.  I  never  took 
up  a  Canadian  newspaper  in  Eng- 
land without  smiling  at  its  pride,  which 
seems  to  me  childish.  Hence,  like 
other  Canadians,  when  I  went  abroad 
I  was  unduly  sensitive,  from  my  edu- 
cation, in  regard  to  Canada's  impor- 
tance. As  yet,  in  real  fact,  she  has  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  very  little  import- 
ance. Let  us  try  to  give  her  more — 
let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves.  What 
we  have  made  our  country  in  a  few 
years  may  be  creditable  to  us;  but 
then  we  must  expect  other  nations  to 
look  at  us  very  much  as  we  are.  The 
man  who  with  a  capital  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a  i^^  months  makes  it 
four  hundred,  does  well ;  still  he  has 
only  four  hundred,  not  four  thousand. 
Besides,  we  have  been  so  busy  deve- 
loping our  material  resources  that  we 
have  to  a  large  degree  forgotten  higher 
things;  and  our  transatlantic  friends 
see  that ;  and  we  might  as  well  confess 
to  the  meagreness  of  culture  of  colon- 
ists at  once,  and  leave  our  pride  at 
home  when  we  go  abroad,  or,  better 
still,  have  none  to  leave,  but  set  about 
this  higher  culture  as  soon  as  possible. 
But,  Sammy,  whether  you  agree  with 
my  views  or  not,  let  me  assure  you 
that  I  am  more  than  ever  a  true  lover 
of  my  native  country ;  and  with  all  her 
faults,  or  rather  the  weakness  of  her 
childhood,  for  still  she  is  very  young, 
I  prefer  her  to  older  lands  that  have 
the  wealth  and  culture,  but  also  the 
class  distinctions — the  grinding  pov- 
erty, the  gross  ignorance  like  a  cloud 
over  the  masses,  the  effete  institu- 
tions, the  lack  of  individual  liberty, 
the  senseless  restrictions  and  what 
not  that  fetter  human  development. 
May  good  old  England,  for  she  is 
good,  never  grow  less,  and  may  Can- 
ada yearly  grow  greater. 
Ever  yours, 

Tommy. 
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A  BOY'S  BOOKS,  THEN  AND  NOW— IX. 


BY  HENRY  SCADDING,  D.D.,  TORONTO. 


{Continued  from  Vol.  IV.,  p.  SS9-) 


DICTIONARIES GREEK,     LATIN, 

ENGLISH. 

I  HAVE  thus  far  been  reviewing 
only  elementary  Latin  books, 
formerly  used  in  classical  schools 
amongst  us.  I  could  easily  extend 
these  notices  ;  and,  with  the  material 
at  hand,  I  might  be  equally  diffuse 
on  our  old  Greek  elementary  books 
as  well.  I  have  by  me  early  speci- 
mens of  the  "  Westminster  Greek 
Grammar  "  (Camden's),  the  Eton  and 
the  Port  Royal — all  three  in  Latin  ; 
as  well  as  Wettenhall,  the  "  Irish  Na- 
tional Greek  Grammar,"  formerly  in 
Latin  likewise,  but  in  my  copy  trans- 
lated ;  with  innumerable  Delectuses, 
Excerpts,  Epigrammata,  Graeca  Min- 
oras,  each  of  them  duly  expounded 
and  annotated  in  usum  studiosse 
Juventutis,  in  Latin.  But,  for  the 
present,  from  this  division  of  my 
subject  I  shall  refrain,  very  tempting 
though  it  be.  I  purpose  now  to  re- 
mark upon  a  number  of  venerable 
Dictionaries  which  have  accumulated 
around  me,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish ;  all  of  them  for  the  most  part 
superseded  in  the  present  day ;  but 
still,  all  of  them,  when  re-examined, 
found  to  be  replete  with  interest  as 
monuments  of  by-gone  times,  and  the 
essential  ancestors  of  the  manuals 
now  in  vogue. 

I.  Greek  :  (a)  Scapula. — And  first, 
let  me  introduce  my  Scapula;  so, 
for  brevity's  sake,  we  used  to  desig- 
nate Johannes  Scapula's  very  copious 
folio,     entitled      "  Lexicon     Graeco- 


Latinum  Novum."  Scapula's  pond- 
erous book  used  to  be  costly, 
and  was  the  personal  possession 
of  few  juvenile  students.  The 
first  copy  I  ever  saw,  and  pro- 
bably the  first  copy  imported  here, 
was  the  one  in  the  Principal's  room 
at  Upper  Canada  College,  deposit- 
ed there  by  Dr.  Harris  in  1830, 
for  reference,  along  with  Stephanus' 
"Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae"  in  four 
volumes,  folio,  Dammius,  Facciolati, 
and  other  formidable  tomes  which 
one  used  to  gaze  at  with  a  degree 
of  awe,  and  occasionally  use,  accord- 
ing to  one's  lights  at  the  time. 

Of  late  years.  Scapulas  of  every 
edition  are  common  enough  in  the 
street  book-stalls  of  London  and 
other  places,  marked  very  low,  being 
of  little  use  for  modern  linguistic 
purposes.  My  copy  is  to  be  prized 
as  a  curiosity,  being  of  the  rather 
early  date  of  1604,  and  bearing  the 
imprint  of  Sebastian  Henric-Petri  at 
Basle,  with  a  bold  wood-cut  of  his 
device;  it  is  also  bound  in  the 
original  wooden  boards,  covered  with 
elaborately  stamped  hog-skin,  and 
once  had  clasps,  as  may  be  seen. 
The  volume  opens  with  a  dedication 
to  the  "Consuls"  and  "Senators" 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Berne, 
whom  Scapula  calls  his  liege-lords, 
and  salutes  as  Amplissimi  and  Mag- 
nified He  compliments  them  on  the 
great  zeal  shown  at  Berne  and  Lau- 
sanne in  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion, aforejime  and  then.  He  speaks 
of  scholastic  buildings  lately  restored 
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at  a  great  expense  and  in  a  style 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  republic. 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been 
educated  in  early  childhood  in  one 
of  the  public  schools  at  Lausanne ; 
where  afterwards,  by  the  favour  of 
the  authorities,  he  had  been  preferred 
to  a  '•  function,"  that  of  professor  or 
teacher;  and  further,  had  been  grant- 
ed by  them,  a  prolonged  leave  of 
absence  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  his  Lexicon,  He  therefore 
thinks  he  will  not  be  accused  of 
audacity  if  he  ventures  to  offer  to 
them  this  his  first  literary  production, 
which  he  hopes  will  be  useful  to 
studious  youth  everywhere,  who  are 
entering  the  field  of  Greek  literature, 
but  to  the  youth  of  the  Bernese 
schools  in  particular.  As  in  the 
erection  of  a  great  edifice,  he  says, 
those  who  assist  in  bringing  even  the 
small  stones,  earth,  sand,  and  other 
like  materials  that  are  required,  are 
held  to  help  forward  the  work,  as 
well  as  the  architects  and  chief  build- 
ers themselves,  so  he  hopes  by  the 
timely  presentation  of  his  book,  to 
contribute  his  humble  quota  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Bernese  Council  or  Sen- 
ate in  their  noble  undertaking,  until 
he  shall  be  able  to  present  something 
of  more  value.  He  dates  his  epistle 
from  Basle,  Nov.  24,  1579  (viii  Kal. 
Dec.  MDLXXIX),  the  year,  he  ob- 
serves, when  the  cap-stone  was  put  to 
the  new  school  of  Berne,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Lausanne  was  laid;  in-  respect 
to  which  he  piously  prays  "  quod 
faustum  felixque  esse  velit  prae- 
potens  rerum  omnium  opifex  et 
moderator,  Deus,"  subscribing  him- 
self "  vestrae  amplitudiniaddictissimus, 
Johannes  Scapula."  After  the  dedi- 
cation comes  a  long  address  to 
•'  Readers  studious  of  the  Greek 
language,"  in  which  he  describes  the 
scope  and  method  of  his  book,  and 
shows  that  its  convenient-  grouping 
of    words      and     compactness     will 


render  Greek  easy  and  pleasant 
to  the  scholar.  As  to  the  language 
itself,  he  remarks  that  no  one  can  be 
considered  learned  who  has  not  ac- 
quired some  skill  in  it,  whatever 
amount  of  erudition  he  may  have 
acquired  in  other  respects,  for  there 
is  no  art  or  science  which  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  support  it  yields. 
Henri  Estienne,  the  second  of  that 
name  in  the  famous  family  of  the 
Estiennes  or  Stephani,  asserts  in  the 
second  issue  of  his  *'  Thesaurus  Lin- 
guae Grsecae," published  at  Paris  in  four 
volumes,  folio,  in  1572,  that  Scapula, 
while  in  his  employment,  extracted 
from  that  work  the  substance  of  the 
"  Lexicon  Grseco-Latinum."  But  the 
way  in  which  Scapula  himself  states 
his  case,  in  his  Address  to  the 
Readers,  is  this  :  He  says  that  it 
was  not  until  he  had  been  working 
for  a  long  time  on  his  Lexicon,  that  he 
accidentally  became  acquainted  with 
the  Thesaurus  of  Henri  Estienne, 
and  that  at  the  first  view  thereof  he 
thought  his  own  labour  was  now 
rendered  useless,  and  might  at  once 
be  brought  to  a  close.  But  on  second 
thoughts,  he  decided  still  to  go  on 
with  his  undertaking.  A  work  of  less 
intricacy,  less  size,  and  less  price 
than  Estienne's,  he  believed,  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
Greek  learning.  He  speaks  of  Henri 
Estienne's  Thesaurus  as  an  achieve- 
ment worthy  of  Hercules  ;  and  he 
does  not  deny  that  he  availed  himself 
of  its  help  in  the  compilation  of  his 
Lexicon.  It  naturally  followed  that 
the  publication  of  Scapula's  book 
interfered  with  the  sale  of  the 
Thesaurus  at  the  time ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  was  the  sole  cause, 
as  some  have  supposed,  of  Estienne's 
subsequent  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. All  the  printers  of  ponderous 
works  on  Greek  and  Latin  subjects 
in  those  days,  who  were  not  subsi- 
dized by  princes  and  popes,  became 
more  or  less  embarrassed. 
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After  the  address  to  "Readers 
studious  of  Greek,"  there  follows  in 
the  folio  before  us,  according  to  a 
custom  of  the  period,  several  Latin 
epigrams,  and  one  in  Greek,  lauda- 
tory of  the  author  and  his  work,  con- 
tributed by  friends.  I  observe  in 
one  of  them  a  play  upon  Scapula's 
name,  which  means  "shoulder-blade." 
When  Johannes  Scapula  descended 
from  the  "high  Roman  fashion"  of 
speech,  to  his  own  vernacular,  he 
was  plain  Hans  Schulterblatt.  The 
conceit  of  the  epigrammatist  is,  that 
the  author  of  the  lexicon  is  a  second 
Atlas.  The  shoulder-blade  of  the 
first  Atlas  bore  up  the  load  of  the 
whole  starry  sphere ;  this  shoulder- 
blade  bears  up  the  full  orb  of  the 
copious  Greek  tongue.  While  the 
one  therefore  is  styled  Coelifer ;  the 
other  may  be  described  as  Grsecifer. 

Assere  nunc  geminos  vario  sed  temper'  At- 
lantas  ; 

Coelifer  ante  fuit,  Grsecifer  alter  adest. 
Scilicet  ille  vagos  coeli  percalluit  ignes, 

Edocet  hie  voces  Grsecia  quotquot  habet. 

Scapula  subjoins  an  epigram  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  claims  for  his  work 
the  meritorious  characteristics  of  nov- 
elty, comprehensiveness,  and  utility. 

{h)  Siddas  and  Meursius. — Here 
are  two  minor  Greek  lexicons  of  a 
somewhat  special  kind.  Ernesti's 
edition  of  the  Glossaries  of  Suidas 
and  Phavorinus,  on  the  Greek  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1786,  in  the  preface  to 
which  the  editor  speaks  of  Suidas  as 
"  magis  monachus  quam  criticus,"  and 
says  of  his  own  discussion  of  a  dry 
subject  "quamvis  erat  molestissima, 
tamen  saepius  etiam  profuit."  And 
John  Meursius'  Glossary  of  the  Greek 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  replete  with 
curious  matter,  and  preceded  by  eight 
complimentary  epigrams,  one  of  them 
by  Grotius,  and  two  by  D.  Heinsius  ; 
with  brief  dedication  and  preface  by 
Meursius,  in  which  he  promises  other 
works   hitherto   inedited   and   main- 


taining a  fight  for  existence  with 
moths  and  worms.  "  Habebis  ali- 
quando,"  Meursius  says  to  the  reader, 
"  cum  bono  Deo,  plures  auctores  nun- 
quam  ad  hoc  tempus  editos,  cum 
tineis  jam  blattisque  luctantes ;  quos 
oblivioni  eripere  et  Posteritati  vindi- 
care  decrevi,  si  Deus  mihi  vitam 
dederit  in  favorem.  Ilium  rogo,  he 
adds,  ut  porro  mihi  benedicat,  te 
servet ;  vale,  et  quisquis  es  ^terni- 
tatem  cogita." 

[c)  Schrevelius. — I  must  now  speak 
of  the  world-famous  Schrevelius, 
a  name  which,  like  Donat,  Calepin, 
Euclid,  conveyed  to  the  eye 
and  ear  in  former  days  the  idea 
of  a  book  rather  than  a  person. 
But  Schrevelius  was  a  person  ;  and 
I  have  pleasure  in  summoning  up 
his  shade.  The  old  copy  of  the 
"  Lexicon  Manuale  Graeco-Latinum  " 
which  I  possess,  discloses  to  us 
very  plainly  in  its  frontispiece  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  We  see 
there  a  figure  in  scholar's  gown 
and  band  ;  the  lank  hair  falls  about 
the  neck,  and  is  brought  down  over 
the  forehead;  the  nose  droops;  the 
chin  is  long  and  pointed;  the  eyes 
speak  as  they  direct  themselves  to- 
wards you  out  of  their  right  corners ; 
while  over  the  cheek,  moustache- 
covered  lip  and  mouth  below,  breaks 
out  a  smile  of  dry  humour.  Alto- 
gether he  looks  the  shrewd,  able, 
hard-working  Dutchman  that  he  was. 
To  his  abundant  equipment  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  he  added,  as  it 
would  seem,  a  scientific  acquaintance 
with  medicine.  The  inscription 
under  his  portrait  reads  as  follows  : — 
Cornelius  Schrevelius,  M.D.,  Gym- 
nasiarcha  Lugd.  Batav.,  that  is,  C.  S., 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Rector  of 
the  Gymnasium  or  High  School  of 
Leyden. 

In  his  Frcefatio  addressed  to  the 
"benignant  reader,"  Schrevelius  in- 
forms us  how  his  "  Lexicon  Grasco- 
Latinum  "  originated.  While  convers- 
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ing  with  his  colleagues  on  the  numer- 
ous appliances  for  study  enjoyed  by 
the  youth  of  the  day,  he  observed 
that,  nevertheless,  Pasor — a  lexicon 
then  in  general  use — could  be  im- 
proved ;  there  were  many  things 
wanting  in  Pasor,  he  remarked,  which 
ought  to  be  there,  relating  to  roots, 
primitives,  and  derivations,  with  nu- 
merous expressions  of  common  occur- 
rence even  in  the  early  class-books 
used  in  schools  and  gymnasia,  for 
which  search  had  to  be  laboriously 
made  in  Indexes  and  a  variety  of 
Treatises  ;  how  much  to  be  desired 
it  was  that  all  this  useful  matter 
should  be  gathered  together  in  one 
volume  for  the  tyro's  convenience  ! 
But  here  was  the  rub  1  hie  labor, 
hoc  opus.  Who  would  undertake 
what  involved  so  much  toil  ?  And 
there  was  Scapula  already,  people 
would  say.  But  how  bulky  and  cost- 
ly was  Scapula !  The  upshot  was 
that  he  determined  to  engage  in  the 
work  himself;  and  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  construction  of  a  com- 
prehensive Greek  Lexicon,  adding  to 
Pasor  from  Martinius  and  others ; 
from  the  Clavis  and  other  Indexes  to 
Homer,  the  Ionic  and  Doric  Lexi- 
cons of  ^milius  Portus  and  the  Lyric 
and  Pindaric  Lexicon  of  the  same 
scholar.  So  that  in  the  new  manual 
all  these  works  were  virtually  includ- 
ed. Schrevelius  refers  to  a  re-pro- 
duction of  his  Lexicon  which  had  ap- 
peared in  England,  and  said  to  be 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  some 
8,000  words.  But  cui  bono  ?  he  asks. 
If  acquaintance  with  all  these  added 
words  were  desired,  recourse  might 
be  had  to  the  larger  dictionaries 
where  they  and  a  great  many  more 
might  readily  be  found.  As  set  forth 
in  his  preface,  he  had  intended  that 
his  book  should  be  compendious. 
He  praised  the  diligence  and  indus- 
try of  Hill,  the  English  editor,  but  he 
expresses  the  wish  that  he  had  used 
better  type  and  busied  himself  about 


the  productions  of  other  writers,  and 
not  have  interfered  with  the  gain  and 
profit  of  the  Dutch  printers.  How- 
ever, in  consequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  Hiil,  he 
had  bestowed  all  the  more  pains  on 
the  new  issue  of  his  work,  and  he 
had  rendered  it  superior  "by  many 
parasangs  "  to  all  other  editions  in 
neatness  and  elegance  as  well  as  in 
fulness,  clearness,  and  accuracy.  He 
even  incorporated  Hill's  additions  and 
subjoined  besides  the  "  Latino-Greek 
Lexicon  "  of  Balthasar  Barthius. 

The  scholar  employed  to  revise 
minutely  the  English  Schrevelius 
before  the  issue  of  the  new  edition 
at  Amsterdam,  was  H.  Ludolph 
Holtzkampius.  He  too  proceeds  to 
address  the  "  Philhellenic  "  reader, 
as  he  styles  him,  and  tells  him  that 
he  has  corrected  very  many  faults 
both  of  editor  and  printer  in  the 
Cambridge  edition,  i.e.^  Hill's  ;  that 
he  has  in  several  places  substituted 
better  Latin  renderings  of  the  Greek 
words,  and  had  everywhere  attended 
to  the  generally-neglected  accentu- 
ation. Holtzkampius  seizes  the  oc- 
casion to  lay  the  volume  on  which 
he  has  bestowed  so  much  labour,  at 
the  feet  of  "  his  most  clement  liege- 
lord,  the  most  high  and  most  illustri- 
ous Frederick  Adolphus,  Count- 
regent  of  Lippia,  hereditary  Burgrave 
of  Utrecht."  At  great  length  and  in 
the  customary  strain  of  dedications,  he 
tells  his  patron  that  he  desires  to 
adorn  his  work  with  his  very  re- 
splendent name  ;  and  after  glancing 
at  his  numerous  virtues,  public  and 
private,  and  his  military  skill  as 
proved  on  many  occasions  in  the 
wars  of  former  times — on  all  of 
which  matters,  he  says,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge,  although  he  does 
enlarge  upon  them  sufficiently,  never- 
theless— yet  there  is  one  excellence 
which  it  would  be  an  impiety  (nefas) 
to  pass  over  in  silence,  and  that  is, 
his    distinguished     friendliness    and 
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liberality  to  the  cultivators  of  polite 
literature — a  liberality  which  he 
(Holtzkampius)  had  experienced 
more  than   once. 

H.  Cramer  contributes  a  eulogy 
in  Latin  verse  on  the  "  Lexicon 
Manuale  Clarissimi  doctissimique  viri 
CorneUi  Schrevelii,  M.D.,  et  Gym- 
nasii  Leydenensis  Rectoris  vigilan- 
tissimi."  It  is  to  the  effect  that  when 
Scapula  appeared,  the  high  road  into 
the  whole  field  of  Greek  learning 
seemed  to  be  thrown  open ;  and 
crowds  rushed  to  take  possession. 
But  soon  it  was  found  that  dense 
thickets  and  mists  intervened.  A 
few,  of  unconquerable  spirit,  pressed 
on  ;  but  large  numbers,  appalled  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  way,  gave  up 
the  quest.  Then  came  Schrevelius 
dispelling  clouds  and  absolutely  re- 
ducing to  nothing  every  obstruction. 
At  once  the  Muses  applaud,  Apollo 
himself  applauds.  The  path,  Apollo 
cries,  is  now  made  plain  and  easy. 
The  whole  field  of  Greek  learning  is 
now  indeed  thrown  open.  On  the 
engraved  title-page,  opposite  the  por- 
trait, is  to  be  seen  the  Muse  of 
History,  a  Dutch  Clio,  recording  the 
merits  of  Schrevelius,  and  holding  a 
spur  in  her  left  hand.     Milton's 

"  Fame  is  the  spur  which  the  clear  spirit  doth 

raise 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  " 

might  have  been  added  ;  while  into 
the  printed  title-page  is  worked  the 
device  of  the  printers  of  the  book, 
Henry  Boom  and  the  widow  of 
Theodoric  Boom,  Apollo  watering 
a.  shoot  springing  up  from  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  with  the  motto  subjoined, 
"Tandem  fit  surculus  arbor" — in  allu- 
sion to  the  name  Boom,  which  means 
a  tree.  This  Amsterdam  edition  is 
dated  1709.  By  the  side  of  it  I 
place  the  London  edition  of  1831, 
stated  on  the  tide-page  to  be  the 
twenty-first,  "  prioribus  auctior  et 
emendatior,"  containing  additions  and 


improvements  now,  not  only  by  Hill, 
but  also  by  Entick,  Bowyer,  Watts 
and  Tayler.  It  is  beautifully  print- 
ed ;  but  everything  in  it  that  is  not 
Greek,  is  still  Latin.  In  18 15,  E.  V. 
Blomfield,  the  translator  at  a  later 
period  of  the  famous  Greek  Gram- 
mar of  Matthiae  had  begun  a  Lexicon 
with  the  Greek  words  interpreted  in 
Enghsh,  but  he  never  completed  it. 
In  1829  Donnegan's  Greek-English 
Lexicon  had  appeared,  and  had  been 
welcomed  by  many  who  were  begin- 
ning to  be  persuaded  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language  could 
be  acquired  more  easily,  as  well  as 
more  accurately,  if  it  were  learned 
immediately  from  the  English,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  Latin.  Never- 
theless, the  untranslated  Schrevelius 
maintained  its  ground  in  public 
schools,  and  was  the  only  Greek 
lexicon  known  amongst  young  scholars 
here  at  the  date  just  named.  In  the 
United  States  a  translation  of 
Schrevelius  had  been  made.  It  was 
even  in  its  second  edition  at  Boston 
in  1829.  It  was  this  United  States 
book  that  Professor  Dunbar  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  E.  H.  Barker  of  Thetford, 
Norfolk,  proposed  to  re-produce  in 
England.  On  examination,  however, 
"  they  found  so  much  to  correct  and 
so  much  to  add,  that  they  saw  it  to 
be  impossible  to  new-model  the  work 
so  as  to  conform  it  to  their  own  con- 
ception of  what  it  ought  to  be." 
They  therefore  together  compiled 
what  was  a  wholly  new  Greek-English 
lexicon,  incorporating  in  it  every- 
thing that  was  likely  to  be  useful, 
not  only  to  the  tyro,  but  also  to  the 
more  advanced  student,  especially 
technical  and  scientific  terms  in 
Botany,  Natural  History,  etc.,  col- 
lected from  the  works  of  ancient 
and  modern  scholars.  Archaeological 
articles,  somewhat  out  of  place,  per- 
haps, in  a  mere  verbal  lexicon,  but 
philologically  treated,  were  inserted  ; 
and  being  full  of  curious  and  recon- 
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dite  matter,  were  most  acceptable  to 
young  men  not  having  access  to 
libraries  of  any  account,  and  not  yet 
provided  with  the  copious  diction- 
aries of  ''Antiquities"  which  are 
now  so  familiar.  In  subsequent 
editions  this  work  was  known  as 
"  Dunbar's  Lexicon,"  and  was  exten- 
sively used.  To  this  Lexicon  was 
appended  an  English-Greek  part  as 
well,  by  Hutchison.  But  soon  this 
lexicon,  as  well  as  Donnegan's, 
Schrevelius  in  English,  and  the  rest, 


was  superseded  and  displaced  by 
Liddell  and  Scott's  work,  based  on 
Passow's  Greek-German  Lexicon, 
embracing  in  its  columns,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  the  principal  results  of 
the  indefatigable  researches  of  modern 
German  scholars.  The  absence  of 
an  English-Greek  division  in  this 
lexicon  is  well  supplied  by  Yonge's 
"  English-Greek  Lexicon,"  a  work 
vastly  exceeding  in  copiousness  the 
vocabularies  in  Dunbar  and  Donne- 
gan. 


EDMUND  BURKE. 


BY   J.    O.    MILLER,    MADOC. 


THE  name  of  Edmund  Burke 
flashes  like  a  beacon-light  over 
the  dark  and  stormy  age  in  which  he 
lived.  In  literature,  the  father  of 
a  new  era,  in  politics,  the  tutor  of 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham  and  even 
Pitt ;  in  morality,  both  political  and 
social,  surpassing  the  greatest  states- 
men of  his  time,  he  stands  be- 
fore us,  at  the  interval  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  the  brightest 
example  of  mental  and  physical 
energy,  lofty  genius,  and  moral  purity. 
And  though  he  has  been  reviled  as 
the  destroyer  of  his  country,  as  a 
political  renegade,  and  as  a  Popish 
adventurer,  he  has  survived  the  at- 
tacks of  his  enemies,  and  his  name  is 
at  last  finding  its  place — and  that  a 
foremost  one — among  the  great 
names  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  lustre 
of  his  name  does  not  rest  altogether 
upon  his  marvellous  talent  and 
equally  marvellous  performance ;  it 
is  as  the  champion  of  liberty  in  an 
age  when  the  ruling  powers  sought  to 
restrain  the  freedom  of  parliament 
and  the  people ;  it  is  as  the  champion 


of  order  in  a  reign  which  witnessed  the 
disturbances  of  the  Wilkites,  the 
American  Rebellion,  and  the  French 
Revolution ;  it  is  as  the  champion  of 
morality  at  a  time  when  Lord  Hol- 
land was  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
when  the  Bedfords  were  in  power, 
and  when  Charles  Fox  was  gambling 
away  his  patrimony,  and  committing 
worse  sins  against  society,  that  Burke 
claims  pre-eminence  in  a  list  of  names, 
the  most  glorious  in  the  history  of 
England. 

The  exact  date  of  Burke's  birth  is 
not  known.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  he  was  born  at  Dublin  in  the 
year  1729  (New  Style).  Up  to  the 
age  of  twelve,  but  little  is  known  of 
his  surroundings  except  that  his  father 
was  a  solicitor,  with  a  large  practice. 
At  that  age  he  was  sent  to  the  school 
of  Abraham  Shackleton,  at  a  village 
called  Ballitore,  near  Dublin.  It  was 
here  that  the  seeds  were  sown  which 
bore  such  magnificent  fruit  in  after- 
days.  Burke's  affection  for  his  old 
schoolmaster  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  life.     Thirty 
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years  after  leaving  school,  he  writes, 
"  If  I  am  anything,  it  is  the  education 
I  had  then  that  has  made  me  so.  I 
had  a  true  honour  and  affection  for 
that  excellent  man.  I  feel  something 
like  a  satisfaction  in  the  midst  of  my 
concern,  that  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  him  once  under  my  roof  be- 
fore his  departure."  His  gratitude 
was  proved  by  the  favour  he  after- 
wards showed  to  Shackleton's  son. 

In  1743,  Burke  was  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  con- 
tinued there  for  five  years.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  his  course  of 
study  —  mathematics,  logic,  history 
and  poetry,  as  the  fancy  seized  him, 
rather  than  according  to  college  rou- 
tine, and  each  subject  engrossing  his 
attention  while  the  fit  lasted,  only  to 
be  entirely  discarded  for  its  successor. 
Such  a  course  would  be  fatal  to  an 
ordinary  mind ;  yet  the  use  he  made 
of  these  desultory  studies  in  after- 
life proved  the  strength  of  his  memory 
and  the  power  of  his  genius. 

After  leaving  Trinity  College  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  re- 
moved to  London.  There  he  re- 
mained for  about  nine  years,  and  of 
his  work  during  that  time  we  know 
but  little.  Though  we  have  evi- 
dence that  his  legal  studies  were 
by  no  means  neglected,  he  seems  to 
have  given  his  time  and  energies  to 
the  pursuit  of  literature.  He  was 
never  called  to  the  bar,  and  as  he 
published  his  first  book  about  the 
time  when  he  ought  to  have  begun  to 
practise,  we  can  easily  understand 
that  he  rebelled  against  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  circuit  travelling,  and  that 
his  mind  was  working  its  way  up 
through  the  early  mistiness  towards 
the  goal  to  which  destiny  was  leading 
him.  Burke's  first  books  were  "  A 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society  "  and 
"  APhilosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Ori- 
gin of  our  Ideas  on  the  Sublime  and 
the   Beautiful."      The  former  was  a 


criticism  on  a  work  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke  who  had  died  shortly  before.  So 
subtle  was  the  irony  that  Chesterfield 
mistook  the  book  for  a  posthumous 
work  of  Bolingbroke's,  and  years 
afterwards,  when  Burke  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  parliament, 
he  was  obliged  to  print  a  second 
edition  of  the  book  with  an  explana- 
tory preface.  The  two  works  gave 
him  great  fame  as  an  author,  and  he 
quickly  became  known  and  respected 
by  the  literary  coterie  of  whom  John- 
son was  chief.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  famous  literary  club 
to  which  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Gold- 
smith, and  Garrick  belonged.  That 
Burke  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  his  literary  brethren  is  attested  by 
Johnson's  remark  that  he  was  the 
greatest  man  in  England.  Even 
Gibbon,  from  his  retreat  at  Lausanne, 
wrote  that  he  admired  his  eloquence, 
approved  his  politics,  adored  his 
chivalry,  and  almost  forgave  his  rever- 
ence for  Church  establishments. 

But  the  fates  ordained  that  the 
restless  spirit  of  Burke  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  field  of  literature. 
And  it  would  have  been  strange  in- 
deed had  he  remained  a  mere  book- 
worm in  those  stormy  times.  The 
Seven  Years'  War  was  being  vigorously 
prosecuted,  England  was  conquering 
India,  and  extending  her  possessions 
in  North  America.  At  home  there 
were  troubles  of  an  equally  distracting 
nature.  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment,  which  continually  threatened 
an  outbreak ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
peasantry  were  ground  under  the 
heel  of  the  Protestant  traders,  who 
were  in  their  turn  the  victims  of  op- 
pression by  the  English  authorities. 
Nearer  yet,  the  English  political 
world  was  disturbed  by  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  King  on  the  one  hand, 
and  cabals  of  disreputable  politicians 
on  the  other.  Pitt  had  been  dis- 
missed; and  Bute,  with  his  train  of 
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Scotchmen,  was  fighting  single-handed 
the  prejudices  and  animosities  of  the 
nation. 

Burke's  entry  into  public  life  began 
with  his  appointment  as  private  secre- 
tary to  Hamilton,  who  was  sent  to 
Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax. 
He  remained  there  six  years  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  thoroughly  inform 
himself  upon  the  condition  of  his 
unhappy  country.  Not  the  least  re- 
sult of  his  sojourn  in  Ireland,  are  his 
letters  on  the  "Penal  Laws  against  the 
Catholics,"  and  his  still  more  masterly 
"Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe." 
written  in  1782  and  1792  respectively. 
In  1765  he  quarrelled  with  Hamilton 
and  returned  to  England. 

But  he  was  not  long  to  remain  in- 
active. Bute  fell  amidst  the  howls 
of  his  enemies;  and  in  spite  of  the 
strong  backing  of  the  King,  George 
Grenville  came  next  and  also  failed, 
and  the  King  as  a  deiiiier  resort  call- 
ed in  Lord  Rockingham.  This  noble- 
man made  Burke  his  private  secre- 
tary. 

It  is  a  matter,  at  the  same  time, 
for  regret  and  congratulation  that 
Burke  should  have  been  induced  to 
throw  in  his  political  fortunes  with 
the  Rockingham  party.  In  the 
interests  of  morality  it  is  well,  for  the 
Rockingham  party  was  perhaps  the 
only  one  which  had  any  claim  to  politi- 
cal purity.  It  was  composed  of  a 
set  of  men,  whose  personal  honour 
was  above  suspicion,  and  who  held 
the  welfare  of  their  country  above 
individual  advancement  and  political 
power.  It  was  of  this  party  that  the 
great  Chatham  long  afterwards  said, 
"  I  am  resolved  that  I  will  not  even 
sit  at  council  but  to  meet  Lord  Rock- 
ingham. He,  and  he  alone,  has  a 
knot  of  spotless  friends  such  as  ought 
to  govern  this  kingdom."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  condemned  to  a 
whole  life  of  opposition,  which  em- 
bittered his  nature,  materially  im- 
paired    his    faculties,    and    at    last 


estranged  his  friends.*  We  look  back 
upon  that  long  and  bitter  strife  against 
an  implacable  minister  backed  by  a 
hooting  majority,  with  a  wistful  long- 
ing that  it  had  been  otherwise.  Had 
Burke  been  subjected  to  a  long  course 
of  official  life,  his  fierce  passions 
would  doubtless  have  become  sub- 
dued ;  he  would  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  serve  better,  not  only  the 
country  of  his  adoption,  but  also  his 
native  land,  whose  interests  party 
considerations,  later  on,  induced  him 
to  oppose ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  he  would  ever  have  committed 
himself  to  the  fiercest  tirades  ever 
penned  by  mortal  man,  which  result- 
ed in  the  embarrassment  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  addition  to  its  national 
debt  of  six  hundred  millions  of 
money. 

Besides,  the  manner  and  reason  of 
his  final  rupture  with  Fox,  Sheridan, 
and  Portland,  seem  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  Burke  never  should  have 
joined  the  party  he  did.  His  princi- 
ples au  fond  were  Conservative,  and 
his  long  union  with  the  Rockingham 
party  was  the  result  of  early  asso- 
ciations, to  which  his  passionate  na- 
ture clung,  and  of  a  common  cause 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  court. 
He  reverenced,  almost  worshipped, 
the  Constitution  to  such  a  degree  that 
to  tamper  with  it  was,  with  him,  a 
crime  inexpiable.  He  was  the  apostle 
of  order,  not  of  reform.  He  believed, 
with  Turgot,  that  everything  should 
be  done  for  the  people,  nothing  by 
them. 

However,  he  took  office  under 
Lord  Rockingham  in  1765,  and  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Wendover. 
His  party  remained  in  power  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  but  then  fell,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Chatham  govern- 
ment. Now  was  his  chance.  The 
change  was  merely  one  of  individuals, 
not  of  principle.  Burke  was  urged 
to  take  office  under  it  by  his  friends  ; 
and  his  reputation  as  an  orator  had 
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been  assured  by  the  debates  on  the 
American  discontents ;  but  no,  he  re- 
tired to  Ireland  and  wrote  his  masterly 
"Observations  on  the  Present  State  of 
the  Nation."  We  may  admire  his  fidelity 
to  his  patrons  and  party  by  his  insist- 
ing on  sharing  their  exclusion,  while 
we  regret  his  loss  to  the  nation  as  an 
honourable  and  able  official,  and  the 
still  greater  loss  to  himself  of  the  kind 
of  work  that  would  have  curbed  his 
passions,  given  a  hearing  to  his  elo- 
quent wisdom,  and  afforded  him  that 
serenity  in  old  age  which  would  have 
dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  his 
saying,  "At  every  step  in  my  progress 
of  life,  for  in  every  step  was  I  traversed 
and  opposed,  and  at  every  turnpike  I 
met,  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  pass- 
port, and  again  and  again  to  prove 
my  sole  title  to  the  honour  of  being 
useful  to  my  country,  by  a  proof  that 
I  was  not  wholly  unacquainted  with 
its  laws,  and  the  whole  system  of  its 
interest  both  abroad  and  at  home; 
otherwise  no  rank,  no  toleration  even 
for  me." 

The  constitutional  struggle  was  the 
first  in  which  Burke  proved  himself 
to  be  among  the  foremost  men  of  his 
day.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this 
place  to  go  into  the  details.  All 
know  the  victory  of  Wilkes  at  the 
polls,  after  his  return  from  exile.  All 
know  of  his  imprisonment  and  the 
enormous  fine  he  was  compelled  to 
pay.  All  know,  also,  of  his  triumph 
at  the  polls,  while  still  in  prison,  and 
the  excitement  which  sympathy  on 
his  behalf  aroused.  So  great  was  the 
disturbance  in  London  that  Franklin, 
who  was  present,  remarked,  that  if 
the  King  had  had  a  bad  character, 
and  Wilkes  a  good  one,  the  latter 
might  have  banished  the  former  from 
his  kingdom.  The  military  were 
called  out  and  some  loss  of  life  oc- 
curred. Burke  moved  for  a  committee 
of  inquiry  in  a  speech  admirable  for 
its  lucidity  and  eloquence.  He  de- 
nounced calling  out  the  troops  and 


condemned  the  action  of  the  court 
in  its  fruitless  and  mischievous  contest 
with  Wilkes.  Defeated  in  this,  he 
wrote  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pam- 
phlets, the  "Present  Discontents."  In 
it,  he  took  strong  ground  against  the 
undue  influence  of  the  King.  Taking 
the  word  Constitution  for  his  text,  he 
preached  to  the  court  a  sermon  it  was 
not  likely  to  forget.  He  defended 
the  action  of  the  people  in  the  election 
of  their  chosen  representative.  The 
"  Present  Discontents"  contains  some 
memorable  sentences.  "  I  am  not  one 
of  those,"  he  says,  "who  think  the 
people  are  never  wrong.  They  have 
been  so,  frequently  and  outrageously, 
both  in  other  countries  and  in  this. 
But  I  do  say  that  in  all  disputes  be- 
tween them  and  their  rulers,  the  pre- 
sumption is  at  least  upon  a  par  in 
favour  of  the  people.  "  Again  : — 
"  The  people  have  no  interest  in  dis- 
order. When  they  go  wrong,  it  is 
their  error  and  not  their  crime."  Once 
more : — "  Nations  are  governed  by  the 
same  methods  and  on  the  same  princi- 
ples by  which  an  individual  without 
authority  is  often  able  to  govern  those 
who  are  his  equals  or  superiors  ;  by  a 
knowledge  of  their  temper  and  by  a 
judicious  management  of  it.  Consti- 
tute government  as  you  please,  in- 
finitely the  greater  part  of  it  must 
depend  upon  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  are  left  at  large  to  the  prudence 
and  uprightness  of  ministers  of  state. 
Without  them  the  Commonwealth  is 
no  better  than  a  scheme  upon  paper, 
and  not  a  living,  active,  effective  Con- 
stitution." 

When  Burke  came  to  advise  upon 
remedies  for  the  present  disorders, 
his  Conservatism  came  to  the  surface. 
So  sensitive  was  he  about  touching 
the  sacred  Constitution,  and  so 
fearful  lest  by  tampering  with  it  he 
might  injure  its  delicate  machinery, 
that  he  declined  to  advocate  shorter 
parliaments,  or  the  closing  up  of  the 
rotten  boroughs.     He  contented  him- 
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self  with  proposing  that  lists  of  votes 
should  be  published,  and  that  the 
people  should  themselves  be  the 
judges  of  the  conduct  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. No  wonder  that  at  the 
outset  he  offended  his  party,  and  that 
Chatham  wrote  to  Lord  Rockingham 
that  the  party  craft  was  in  danger. 

But  if  Burke  was  thus  tender  about 
touching  the  Constitution  and  its 
source,  and  lending  his  aid  to  sweep- 
ing reforms  in  the  franchise,  he  at  least 
saw  the  necessity  for  internal  re- 
arrangement, and  to  this  he  gave  him- 
self up  with  all  the  intensity  of  his 
nature.  In  1780,  he  brought  in  his 
scheme  for  Economical  Reform  in 
the  civil  establishment.  He  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  the  whole 
establishment  in  the  household,  and 
thus  swept  from  the  court  a  large 
number  of  disreputable  and  subser- 
vient supporters,  whose  places  de- 
pended upon  their  votes.  He  also 
reduced  the  salary  of  the  paymaster 
of  the  forces  to  four  thousand  pounds, 
and  was  the  first  to  accept  that  office 
under  the  new  regulations.  Though 
the  bill  passed  in  a  modified  form,  it 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  parlia- 
mentary successes. 

It  is,  however,  upon  Burke's  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonists  that  we  look 
back  with  the  greatest  complacence. 
Here  he  showed  his  love  of  liberty  in 
the  subject,  his  greater  love  of  order 
in  the  nation,  and  that  wise  temper 
in  dealing  with  disaffection  which  few 
great  statesmen  have  ever  possessed, 
and  which,  had  it  then  been  listened 
to,  might  have  changed  the  whole 
subsequent  course  of  England's  deal- 
ings with  her  dependencies.  Burke 
became  strongly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  colonists  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trouble.  He  supported 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  He 
denounced  violent  measures  with  all 
the  force  of  his  intellect  and  the 
splendour  of  his  rhetoric.     Speaking 


upon  England's  right  to  tax  the 
colonists,  he  said,  '*  It  is  next  to 
nothing  in  my  consideration.  The 
question  with  me  is  not  whether  you 
have  a  right  to  render  your  people 
miserable,  but  whether  it  is  not  your 
interest  to  make  them  happy.  It  is 
not  what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do, 
but  what  humanity,  reason,  and  justice 
tell  me  I  ought  to  do.  I  am  not 
determining  a  point  of  law ;  I  am 
restoring  tranquillity ;  and  the  general 
character  and  situation  of  a  people 
must  determine  what  sort  of  govern- 
ment is  fitted  for  them."  Burke 
proposed  a  plan  for  allowing  the 
Americans  to  grant  their  own  sup- 
plies and  aids  in  their  colonial 
assemblies.  Of  course,  this  was  re- 
jected, and  he  could  only  watch  in 
anguish  the  mistakes  of  his  country- 
men and  the  success  of  the  American 
arms. 

Burke's  two  great  speeches  on 
"  American  Taxation  "  and  on  "  Con- 
ciliation with  America,"  and  his  ''Letter 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,"  are  among 
his  greatest  efforts.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  give  the  words  of  Mr. 
Morley,  an  earnest  student  of  Burke. 
"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
they  compose  the  most  perfect  man- 
ual in  our  literature,  or  in  any  litera- 
ture, for  one  who  approaches  the 
study  of  public  affairs,  whether  for 
knowledge  or  for  practice.  They  are 
an  example  without  fault  of  all  the 
qualities  which  the  critic,  whether  a 
theorist  or  an  actor,  of  great  political 
situations  should  strive  by  night  and 
by  day  to  possess.  If  the  subject 
with  which  they  deal  were  less  near 
than  it  is  to  our  interests  and  affec- 
tions as  free  citizens,  these  three  per- 
formances would  still  abound  in  the 
lessons  of  an  incomparable  political 
method.  If  their  subject  were  as 
remote  as  the  quarrel  between  the 
Corinthians  and  Corcyra,  or  the  war 
between  Rome  and  the  Allies,  instead 
of  a  conflict  to  which  the  world  owes 
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the  opportunity  of  the  most  important 
of  political  experiments,  we  should 
still  have  everything  to  learn  from  the 
author's  treatment ;  the  vigorous  grasp 
of  masses  of  compressed  detail,  the 
wide  illumination  from  great  princi- 
ples of  human  experience,  the  strong 
and  masculine  feeling  for  the  two 
great  political  ends  of  Justice  and 
Freedom,  the  large  and  generous  inter- 
pretation of  expediency,  the  morality, 
the  vision,  the  noble  temper.  If 
ever,  in  the  fulness  of  time — and 
surely  the  fates  of  men  and  literature 
cannot  have  it  otherwise — Burke  be- 
comes one  of  the  half-dozen  names 
of  established  and  universal  currency 
in  education  and  in  common  books, 
rising  above  the  waywardness  of 
literary  caprice  or  intellectual  fashions, 
as  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and 
Bacon  rise  above  it,  it  will  be  the 
mastery,  the  elevation,  the  wisdom 
of  these  far-shining  discourses  in 
which  the  world  will  in  an  especial 
degree  recognize  the  combination  of 
sovereign  gifts  with  beneficent  uses." 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
treat  fully  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Has- 
tings. We  pass  it  the  more  readily 
as  it  marks  a  decline  in  Burke's  fame 
iis  a  wise  and  prudent  statesman. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  cost  him  four- 
teen years  of  the  hardest  labour,  and 
that  Hastings  was  in  the  end  acquit- 
ted. True,  he  achieved  the  greater 
success,  of  overturning  the  system  of 
rule  then  prevalent  in  India,  and  was 
indirectly  the  author  of  other  valuable 
reforms  ;  but  the  result  of  it  to  him 
was  disappointment  and  chagrin,  the 
loss  of  reputation,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  his  friendship  with  his 
political  colleagues.  We  hasten  to 
the  second  great  event  of  his  life — 
the  French  Revolution. 

Burke  has  been  strongly  condemn- 
ed, and  perhaps  justly,  for  the  action 
he  took  upon  the  French  question. 
But  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  when  he  first  be- 


gan to  give  attention  to  France.  His 
private  affairs  were  much  straitened  ; 
he  had  been  harassed  and  opposed 
at  every  step  in  his  career ;  the 
''hunt  of  obloquy,"  as  he  himself 
called  it,  had  pursued  him  all  through 
life;  he  had  been  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  order  against  a 
hopeless  majority,  who  were  too  ignor- 
ant to  comprehend  his  wisdom,  too 
noisy,  and  too  servile  to  their  leaders, 
who  wished  to  discredit  Burke,  to  ap- 
preciate his  eloquence,  who  whisper- 
ed abroad  the  significant  words  "  St. 
Omar,"  "  Papist,"  "  Adventurer  " ;  he 
had  been  openly  and  continuously 
charged  with  the  crime  of  writing  the 
"Letters  of  Junius  ";  he  had  wasted  his 
talents,  his  temper,  his  eloquence  and 
his  best  years  in  the  prosecution  of 
Hastings ;  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
following  of  somewhat  disreputable 
Irish  adherents  who  would  have  sunk 
anyone  but  himself;  and  to  crown 
all,  he  did  not  at  this  lime  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  chiefs  of  his  party. 
What  wonder  that  his  nature  had  be- 
come embittered,  and  that  his  pas- 
sionate eloquence  began  to  degener- 
ate into  the  wordiness  of  a  scold  ! 
What  wonder  that  he  sometimes 
finished  his  speeches  "  in  a  manner 
next  to  madness  !  "  Is  it  not  rather 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  still  re- 
tained his  fine  appreciation  of  theglori- 
ous  truths  of  universal  order,  justice 
and  humanity,  with  which  the  "Reflec- 
tions on  the  French  Revolution" 
abounds  ? 

The  key-note  to  Burke's  attitude  is 
easily  found.  He  had  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  established 
order  of  things.  He  never  ceased  to 
combat  the  philosophers  of  his  time 
who  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  first  princi- 
ples. He  appreciated  the  absurdity 
in  the  English  Constitution  of  the 
King's  wild  grasping  at  absolute 
power.  He  had  mastered  the  Consti- 
tution as  few  other  men  mastered  it ; 
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he  revered,  he  worshipped  it.  "  Study 
it,"  said  he,  "  until  you  have  learned 
how  to  admire  it,  and  if  you  cannot 
know  and  admire,  rather  believe  that 
you  are  dull  than  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  been  imposed  upon." 
"  Never  will  I  cut  it  in  pieces,  and 
put  it  into  the  kettle  of  any  magician 
in  order  to  boil  it  with  the  puddle  of 
their  compounds  into  youth  and 
vigour;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  drive 
away  such  pretenders,  I  will  nurse  its 
venerable  age,  and  with  lenient  arts 
extend  a  parent's  breath."  When  he 
came  to  apply  his  principles  to  the 
case  of  France,  Burke  merely  con- 
sidered the  Revolution  as  a  political 
movement,  a  subversion  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  to  the  private 
and  selfish  ends  of  such  men  as 
Rousseau  and  Mirabeau.  Though 
he  was  partly  alive  to  the  distress  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  to  the  intolerant 
tyranny  of  the  clergy,  he  did  not  for 
a  moment  surmise  that  it  was  a  social 
and  religious  movement,  of  which  the 
political  disturbance  was  the  mere 
index,  that  was  convulsing  that  unfor- 
tunate country.  In  fine,  Burke  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  error  of  not 
fully  informing  himself  upon  the  facts 
of  his  subject.  He  refused  to  believe 
that  the  people  were  groaning  under 
burdens  no  longer  to  be  borne;  he 
saw  only  the  madness  of  the  popular 
leaders,  the  upheaval  of  the  whole 
system  of  government,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  King  and  his  beauti- 
ful Consort. 

And  yet  if  Burke  had  gone  no  fur- 
ther than  his  "  Reflections,"  the  danger 
might  have  been  averted.  The  posi- 
tion he  assumed  was  purely  critical. 
He  saw  the  chaos  that  was  approach- 
ing, he  warned  his  countrymen  to 
withhold  their  sympathy  from  what 
was  sure  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of 


the  monarchy  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  final  rupture  with  his  friends 
that  he  gave  vent  to  the  sentiments 
contained  in  his  "  Letter  to  a  Member 
of  the  National  Assembly,"  where  he 
advanced  to  the  position  of  open  and 
active  hostility  to  France.  He  left 
the  party  he  had,  during  a  long 
life,  managed  and  kept  together  ;  he, 
who  during  all  that  time  had  been  re- 
garded either  as  an  ingenious  mad- 
man or  a  cunning  knave,  became  at 
last  the  idol  of  the  people ;  he  was 
favoured  by  the  King  and  carressed 
by  the  King's  ministers  ;  he  received 
a  pension  and  the  offer  of  other  poli- 
tical honours;  and  he  plunged  his 
country  into  a  dishonourable  and 
disastrous  war,  from  the  effects  of 
which,  it  has  not,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  a  century,  recovered. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Burke's  memory 
that  his  actions  must  not  be  judged 
by  their  issues.  We  are  bound  to 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  he  believed 
he  was  working  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country.  Conscientious  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  career  and  concen- 
trating all  his  energies  upon  what  he 
believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  his  country,  we 
cannot  but  accept  the  sad  truth  that 
he  made  a  fatal  mistake.  In  the 
pursuance  of  his  object  he  sacrificed 
his  party,  his  dearest  friends,  and  him- 
self; yet  when  history  considers  his 
great  labours  in  the  cause  of  national 
peace  and  political  freedom ;  his 
untiring  industry  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  good  government  of  his 
country  and  its  dependencies;  his 
never  failing  generosity  to  struggling 
genius,  and  his  unswerving  attach- 
ment to  public  and  private  morality ; 
he  will  then  be  assigned  his  proper 
place  among  the  greatest  sons  of 
England. 


Notes  on  the  Great  Comet  of  1882. 
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BY    PROF.    E.    FRTSBY    (m.A.,    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE,    TORONTO),    U.    S.    NAVAL 
OBSERVATORY,    WASHINGTON,    D.C. 


FROM  the  time  that  the  first  an- 
nouncement was   made  of    the 
brilliant  comet  that  has  lately  visited 
us,  an  unusual  interest  has  been  taken 
in  it,  both  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
brilliancy  and  its  apparent  nearness  to 
the  sun.     The  first  known  of  it  here 
was  from  an  announcement  made  by 
Mr.  Cruls,  the  astronomer  at  Rio  Jan- 
eiro,  that  a  brilliant  comet  was  vis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye  on  September 
nth.     The  next  statement  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  been  seen  very  close 
to  the   sun  in   Colorado.     This  was 
pubUshed  in  the  morning  papers,  but 
nobody  noticed  it  much  until  a  gentle- 
man in  Washington  came  to  the  Ob- 
servatory, and  told  us  that  he  had  seen 
it  distinctly,  near  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  within  a  very  few  degrees  of 
the  sun.  This  was  an  astounding  state- 
ment; but  on  looking  at  the  heavens 
we    saw  it  distinctly    about   mid-day. 
Unfortunately  it  had  then  passed  the 
meridian,  so  that  an  accurate   merid- 
ian  observation    could  not  be    had. 
It  was  suggested  to  me,  however,  that 
measures  had   better   be   taken  and 
compared  with  the  sun.     This  proved 
to  be  no  easy  matter,  as  it  had   taken 
us  all  by  surprise,  and  we  were  not 
supplied  with  appropriate  sun  glasses ; 
but  several  measures   of  the  comet's 
place  were  made  and  the  circles  read 
very  carefully.     The    telescope    was 
then  turned  on  the  sun  and  its  image 
projected  on  a  white  ground,  and  the 
images  of  the  wires  in  the  telescope 
made  to  correspond  with  both  limbs 
in  declination ;  also   transits  of  both 


limbs  were  taken.  These  were  care- 
fully reduced  for  refraction  and  paral- 
lax of  the  sun.  On  the  next  morning 
the  comet  was  carefully  watched  with 
the  equatorial  and  its  motion  noted, 
in  order  to  get  a  position  so  that  it 
could  be  observed  on  the  meridian. 
The  experiment  was  entirely  success- 
ful, and  two  good  observations  were 
taken  on  the  meridian,  on  the  morn- 
ings of  the  20th  and  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, when  cloudy  weather  intervened, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  afterwards 
to  observe  it  on  the  meridian. 
With  these  three  observations,  which 
were  the  best  we  could  get,  I,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Skinner,  of  this 
Observatory,  endeavoured  to  compute 
the  elements  of  the  orbit,  a  rather 
difficult  task,  because  the  whole 
interval  of  time  between  the  first 
and  last  observations  was  less  than 
two  days,  and  the  first  observation 
was  made  under  such  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  A  parabolic  orbit  was  as- 
sumed. The  observations  were  not 
reduced  to  a  fixed  equinox,  neither 
aberration  nor  parallax  was  taken  into 
account,  and  only  a  first  rough  ap- 
proximation to  even  a  parabolic  orbit 
was  attempted,  as  it  was  thought  no- 
thing could  be  gained  by  making  such 
refinements  under  the  circumstances. 
The  orbit  obtained,  however,  notwith- 
standing all  these  difficulties,  was  re- 
markably accurate.  For  two  months 
the  observed  place  did  not  deviate 
from  the  computed  place  more  than 
about  three  minutes  of  time  and  about 
eleven  minutes  of  arc  in  declination. 
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The  physical  appearances  of  the 
comet  were  only  incidentally  observed 
by  me,  as  I  used  all  my  exertions  to 
obtain  accurate  places  by  which  I 
could  compute  a  good  orbit.  Still,  as 
I  observed  it  every  morning  and  had 
very  good  opportunities,  I  noted 
a  few  most  important  details.  The 
first  thing  noted  was  that  it  appeared 
slightly  winged  when  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  nucleus  was  neither 
circular  nor  sharply  defined  :  the  tail 
was  somewhat  fan-shaped.  On  Sep- 
tember 29th  I  find  this  record  in  my 
observing  book :  "The  tail  of  the  comet 
was  well  defined  and  sharp,  about 
fifteen  degrees  in  length  and  terminat- 
ing suddenly.  The  nucleus  extended 
about  fifteen  seconds  of  arc  in  the 
direction  of  the  tail,  and  was  quite 
irregular  in  shape,  not  more  than  three 
seconds  wide."  The  tail  extended 
towards  the  star  a  Hydrae.  On  the 
morning  of  October  5th  it  was  an- 
nounced through  all  the  daily  papers 
that  Mr.  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  had  observed  a  split  in 
the  nucleus  of  the  comet;  and  the 
announcement  was  confirmed  by 
Professors  Wilson  at  Cincinnati, 
Hough  at  Chicago,  and  Brooks, 
at  Phelps,  New  York.  Many  sensa- 
tional articles  were  written  on  the 
subject,  but  as  I  happened  to  be  ob- 
serving it  at  the  very  time,  I  tran- 
scribe my  notes  made  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  October:  "The  tail 
this  morning  was  seventeen  to  eigh- 
teen degrees  in  length,  the  nucleus 
somewhat  longer  than  on  previous 
mornings.  It  was  slightly  more 
spread  out,  with  a  small  central  con- 
densation about  three-fourths  of  its 
length  from  the  upper  end,  that  is,  the 
end  nearest  the  tail.  The  central  con- 
densation was  observed."  On  October 
7th  :  "The  nucleus  this  morning  has 
at  least  two  condensations  of  light, 
possibly  three  ;  it  is,  however,  continu- 
ous. The  north  side  of  the  tail  has 
another  faint  but  well-defined  envel- 


ope extending  beyond  the  head.  A 
vacant  space  commences  about  half 
way  up  the  tail,  and  extends  out  to 
the  extremity  farthest  from  the  head." 
I  have  always  contended  that  there 
was  no  real  split,  although  the  form 
of  the  nucleus  was  continually  chang- 
ing, at  one  time  extending  over  thirty 
or  forty  seconds  of  arc  in  length,  and 
having  three  or  four  condensations, 
like  beads  strung  along  a  line,  which 
fact  alone  made  the  observations  very 
difficult,  as  different  parts  of  the  nu- 
cleus might  be  noticed  at  different 
times  and  by  different  observers. 

The  earliest  observation  of  the 
comet  was  probably  made  by  Mr.  Fin- 
lay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September, 
and  the  next  morning  he  obtained  a 
definite  measure  of  its  position. 
Perhaps  the  first  attempt  to  compute 
elliptic  elements  was  made  by  Mr.  S. 
C.  Chandler,  in  Boston,  whose  results, 
however,  were  vitiated  by  his  unfortu- 
nately using  one  of  our  Washington 
observations,  which  were  published 
hurriedly  before  they  were  correct- 
ed for  differential  refraction.  A 
second  set  of  elliptic  elements  was 
computed  by  him  from  a  number  of 
observations,  from  which  he  formed 
three  normal  places  and  computed  an 
orbit.  W^ith  these  elements  he  ob- 
tained the  position  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Finlay's  observation,  and  found  that 
it  satisfied  it  within  about  one  and  a- 
half  seconds  of  time  in  right  ascen- 
sion and  seventy-six  seconds  of  arc  in 
declination.  He  reasons  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  these  resi- 
duals it  could  not  have  passed  through 
the  sun's  atmosphere  or  undergone 
any  change  of  orbit  near  its  perihelion. 
His  period  was  about  four  thousand 
years.  Dr.  Oppenheim,  of  Berlin, 
then  computed  an  orbit  of  three  thou- 
sand and  seventeen  years.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  on  account  of  the 
change  of  the  nucleus  and  the  combi- 
nation of  different  observations  under 
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such  varying  circumstances,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  wait  until  we  had 
i.  nearly  as  long  an  interval  as  possible, 
«^  and  use  only  three  observations  which 
were  known  to  be  good,  and  all  made 
by  the  same  individual,  if  practicable. 
I  accordingly  waited  until  the  comet 
could  be  again  observed  on  the  meri- 
dian in  the  morning  sky,  and  selected 
an  observation  made  on  the  meridian 
on  the  morning  of  September  20th, 
and  one  on  the  meridian  on  the 
morning  of  November  25  th,  both  by 
Mr.  Winlock,  and  one  made  by  my- 
self on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Oc- 
tober with  the  equatorial,  the  comet 
having  been  compared  with  a  star 
which  was  afterwards  observed  by 
Mr.  Winlock,  and  thought  that 
the  conditions  were  nearly  fulfilled. 

From  the  observations  I  have  de- 
duced the  following  results  : — 

Time    of    perihelion     passage,    September 
17.22282,  Greenwich  mean  time. 

Longitude  of  Node 346°  i'  7".9i 

Perihelion  to  Node 69°  16'  12".  79 

Inclination    to   ecliptic I4i°59'  52".  16 

Angle  whole  sine  ^eccentricity  89°  13' 42".  70 

Log.  semi  axis  major i '933 '366 

Log.  perihelion  disiance 7-8904739 

Period  of  revolution   793-689  years. 

All  referred  to  the  mean  equinox  of  1882.0. 

By  means  of  this  computed  perihe- 
lion distance,  and  the  positions  in  or- 
bit at  the  first  and  third  observations, 
1  computed  the  two  corresponding 
perihelion  times  which  agreed  within 
two  units  in  the  7  th  decimal  of  a  day, 
which  was  altogether  closer  than 
I  expected,  even  to  take  the  logari- 
thms from  the  tables.  As  a  further 
test,  from  the  perihelion  time  I  com- 
puted the  latitude  and  longitude  for 
the  middle  place,  which  was  even,  if 
possible,  more  accurate,  the  latitudes 
agreeing  with  one  hundredth  of  a 
second  of  arc  and  the  longitudes  with- 
n  six  hundredths.  The  next  test  was 
to  see  how  the  elements  corresponded 
with  Mr.  Finlay's  place  as  observed 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 


morning  of  September  9th,  when  it 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  de- 
grees on  the  other  side  of  perihelion, 
and  then  compare  with  observations 
on  December  12th  and  29th.  I  find 
the  following  results : 

The  computed  place  agreed  with  Mr. 
Finlay's  observed  place  within  less 
than  a  half  second  of  time  in  right 
ascension,  and  within  one  second  and 
a  half  in  declination,  quantities  alto- 
gether within  the  limits  of  errors  of 
observation.  The  computed  places 
for  December  12th  and  29th  differ 
from  the  observed  places  by  one 
second  to  one  and  a-half  seconds  of 
time,  in  right  ascension,  and  sixteen  to 
eighteen  seconds  of  arc  in  declination, 
which  is  still  very  close  considering 
the  interval  of  time.  But  the  devia- 
tion from  the  computed  orbit,  al- 
though exceedingly  small,  is  just  as 
marked  on  one  side  of  the  perihelion 
as  the  other,  the  latter  two  compari- 
sons being  slightly  greater  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  from  the  obser- 
vations that  were  used  in  getting  out 
the  elements,  and  being  altogether  in- 
dependent of  which  side  of  the  perihe- 
lion it  is.  In  short,  the  comet  seems 
to  be  describing  at  present  a  pure  el- 
liptic orbit,  and  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  many  sensational 
stories  that  have  been  going  the 
round  of  the  press  to  the  effect 
that  the  comets  of  1668,  1843,  1880, 
and  1882  are  the  same,  that  it  passed 
through  the  sun's  atmosphere  and 
had  its  orbit  changed,  and  that  it  will 
return  in  six  months.  Those  who 
make  such  statements  have  certainly 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  calculate  or 
assure  themselves  that  their  specula- 
tions stand  on  a  sound  basis.  The 
elements  of  the  first  three  comets 
just  mentioned  are  undoubtedly 
similar  to  those  of  the  present 
comet,  so  also  are  the  elements, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of 
the  comet  seen  about  371  B.C.,  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  de- 
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scribed  at  length  by  Aristotle.  This 
comet  may  be  the  third  return,  but  of 
that  I  am  not  at  all  certain.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  period 
is  the  most  uncertain  element.  A 
very  small  change  of  position  in  any 
of  the  observations  would  change 
the  ellipse  into  a  parabola,  and  give 
an  infinite  period.  I  am,  however, 
satisfied  that  these  elements  fit  the 
observations  remarkably  well,  and  can 
be  used  immediately  for  finding  the 
small  outstanding  differences  and  cor- 


recting the  period.  The  distance  from 
the  sun's  centre  accordingly  at  perihe- 
lion was  about  718,000  miles,  and  the 
distance  from  the  surface  about  278,- 
000  miles,  allowing  440,000  miles  for 
the  sun's  radius.  Although,  therefore, 
the  distance  was  very  small  the  comet 
could  not  have  been  within  the  sun's 
atmosphere.  The  aphelion  distance 
is  just  as  uncertain  as  the  time  ;  but 
according  to  the  figures  it  is  between 
eighty  and  ninety  times  as  great  as 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
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SOLUTIONS  TO  CAMBRIDGE  QUES- 
TIONS, JUNE,  1882, 

By  A.  J.  Ames,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 
Collegiate  Institute,  St.  Thomas.  (See 
November  number  of  Monthly.) 

2.  Expression  factors  into 
I  {ax-\-by  +  cz)  +  (ay-^bz  +  ex) \ {az  +  bx-\-c}f)  \ 
{{  M  y+..  +  ..-{av  +  dz  +  cx){az  +  bx  +  cy) 

-■■-} 

(1)  First  {a.ctor={a  +  b  +  c){x+y  +  z); 

(2)  Second  factor  =  (a*  +  d"^ +c'^  -bc-ca 

-  ab){x^  +y'^  +z'^  -yz-zx-  xy) ; 

.'.  ( i) .  (2)  =  (a3  +  <5'  +  ^8  -  sabc){x^  +y^  +  z^ 

-  Zxyz). 

(\-r         I  - ;-»       i-r"  \2 

_^2  I 


/  I  -  r*       \-r*  \^ 


(>-'- 


2\2  /t4 


{\-rY{a-\-rYa'>' 

ai       (i  -rY 

50j;'^+75^-i250     apx^  -  592J1; 

248  522;c 

-  lox^---:- — ^  +  1=0, 


t.e.^  \ox-  1 
1248 


5x  + 

522j; 


4jf2_7 


5^;  +  8     4^*  -  7 
an  ordinary  quadratic. 

(f  -8.3^  +3  =  0- 

...  32^-8.3*  +3  =  0, 

{3^)"-8.3«+4^=-3+i6=i3, 
3«-4=+v/i3,  or  3*  -^±^\^^ 
•^  =  log3  (4±v^i3). 


(7.n  -  4\ 


90" 


(2)  Angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the 

inscribed   circle    by   arc   between    touching 

points   of    consecutive   sides   of    polygons 

m 

—  .  360  .     This  angle  and  angle  of  polygon 

=  180°; 

(n-  2.m\ 
/  * 
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Angle   subtended  at    centre  of  inscribed 

circle  by  an  arc  between  touching  points  of 

360°.  3 
consecutive  sides  of  polygon— =  108°, 

side  =  2  tan  54°.!  ft.,  and  tan  54°  is  known, 
hence  solution. 

8.  Angle  QOS^\[a^^). 
jPOQ=i{a-^),  .-.  FOA/= 
a  and  J?OS=^  where  angle 
QOJ?=POQ  .  FQ  is  perpen- 
dicular to  OQ,  and  FQ  is 
perpendicular  to  OQ,  and  FM,  QN,  RS  per- 
pendiculars on  OS.     0F=  OR,  MN-NS. 

ON     OQ 

2C0S  J(a  +  /3)cosi(a-/3)  =  2^.  -^ 

OS 


_a^     0S_ 

OF^  0F~  OF^  OR 


2ON      OM 
-    OP 

=  cos  a  4- cos  /?. 
2  cos  (a-/?)  cos  (^  +  a)  cos  (^  +  /?) 

=  cos*  {0+a)  +  cos  {Q  +  a)  cos  (0-a  +  2/5) 
=  jjcos  2(^+a)4cos  2(<9  +  /3) 

+  COS  2(a-/3)  +  i[. 
with  similar  values  for  second  and  third  line ; 
.  • .  result  is  -  J  +  ^  { cos  2(/3  -  7) 

+C0S  2(7  -  a)  +  cos  2(a  -  /5)  ]• » 
and  is  independent  of  Q 

=  1 2  cos  (/3  -  7)  cos  (7  -  a)  cos  (a  -  /3)  I  • 

a      _      <5      _      ^ 
sin  A       sin  ^      sin  C  ' 
.*.  log  a -log  sin  A  —  Xogb-Xo^  sin  ^  =  log<: 
-  log  sin  C ;  differentiate  then, 

—  -  cot  Ad  A  rr  ^  -  cot  BdB  -  -  cot  CdC, 
a  0 

(1)  -dA-  -('^  +  cot  Cdc\  tan  ^, 

(2)  -dB-  -(y  +  cot  Crfc)  tan  ^, 

and  AvB-TT-C,    .-.  -{dA+dB)=dC, 

X  y 

.".  from  (i)+ (2) -— tan -4 --7- tan  j5 

=  fl'C-[i  +  cot  C(tan  ^  +  tan  ^)  j- 
[•.•7r-C  =  ^+i5]  =  «'c{tan  A  tan  ^j- 

dC-  -  •(—  cot  ^  +  4-  cot  ^1  • 


Let  R=OA,  OB  or  (9C:=radius  of  circle 
about  triangle  ABC. 

Let  ^,  and  R^  -  OQ  and  OF,  the  radii  of 
circles  about  triangle  BOC  and  ^<9C  respec- 
tively. 

And  P,  Q,  R,  the  centres  of  the  three 
circles;  then 


^.  =  -e; 


AC 


sin  AOC      sin  2.5     2  sin  B  cos  ^ 
=  i?  sec  B;  similarly  R^=R  sec  A. 
Angle  FOQ  =  A+B;  FQ^=R^  sec*  ^ 
+i?«  sec»  ^  -  2/?2  sec  ^  sec  ^  cos  (^  +  B) 
-R^  (tan  ^  +  tan^)2 
R'' 


cos'  y^  cos*  i9  cos*  C 
FQ  R 


.  sin*  C  cos*  C. 


sin  2C     2  cos  ^  cos  ^  cos  C 


=  etc. 


The  following  problems  were  sent  by  W.  J. 
Robertson,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  St. 
Catharines  Collegiate  Institute,  selected  from 
Wolstenholme's  Examples  : — 

I,  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  num- 
bers less  than  a  given  number  N  and  prime 
to  it  is 


N^ 


(-7)('-T)(-f)-- 


+  ~(l-«)(l-^)(l-r), 


2.  The  sum  of  the  cubes  is 
N^ 
4 


N^ 
+  -— (i-«)(i-^)(i-r).... 
4 

3.  The  sum  of  the  fourth  powers  is 

f(-7)('-7)(-7)-- 

+  — (I- a)(i-^)(l  -.).... 

where  a,  b,  c  are  the  different  prime  factors 
of  A^. 
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SELECTED  QUESTIONS, 

From  Science  and  Arts  Department,  Decem- 
ber, 1882  (England). 

6.  Show  that  7^8 +j:3+_y 8 +2*  =(«-;«;)  3  + 
{u-yY  +  («-  2;)»  +6x}'z,  if  u=x  +  y  +  z. 

7.  Solve  the  equations 


x-a    X 
{a)  -,  +  - 


+  2  =  0. 


I     I     I     3 

X      y       b     xy 

8.  A  and  B  are  two  points  on  the  bank  of 
a  river,  which  flows  down  from  A  to  B  a.t 
the  rate  of  2  J  miles  an  hour.  A  boat  whose 
crew  would  row  it  in  still  water  at  the  rate 
of  8§  miles  an  hour  starts  from  B  for  A  at 
the  same  instant  that  a  steam-launch  starts 
from  A  for  B.  If  the  steam-launch  (moving 
under  a  constant  pressure)  on  reaching  B  re- 
turns without  loss  of  time  and  arrives  at  A 
along  with  the  boat,  with  what  velocity 
would  the  launch  move  in  still  water  under 
the  constant  pressure  ? 

9.  Given  a  +  p=a  and  ap  =  d^,  find  the 

value  of  a«  +  a*  p^+  a^  /3*  +  /S^. 

10.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  first  n  natural  numbers  is 

«(«-}- i)(2w+ 1)4-6. 
Find   an   expression  for  the  sum   of  the 
squares  of  the  first  n  odd  numbers. 

11.  Show  that  the  convergents  of  a  con- 
tinued fraction  taken  in  order  are  alternately 
greater  and  less  than  the  fraction  itself. 

Show  that  the  fraction 

I  I  I  I  I 

100  + 


2  + 


3  + 


a  + 


b  + 


3  I 

etc.,  diflfers  from  —  by  less  than 

7     ^  4914 


EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

DECEMBER,  1882— SPECIAL  EXAMINA- 
TION. 

Intermediate. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  There  is  a  rectangle  whose  length  is  i^ 
times  its  width,  and  which  may  be  planked 


with  boards  of  lengths  5,  8  or  9  feet,  all  run- 
ning parallel  to  any  (the  same)  side.  What 
is  the  least  size  of  the  rectangle  ? 

2.  If  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  be  worth  ;^3 
i8j.;  and  f  in  weight  of  a  guinea  be  pure 
gold,  and  the  remainder  an  alloy  50  times 
less  valuable  ;  what  is  the  weight  of  the  pure 
gold  in  a  guinea  ? 

3.  How  much  money  must  be  invested  in 
stock  at  97^,  which  pays  an  annual  dividend 
of  6  per  cent.,  to  realize  a  income  of  $600 
per  annum  ? 

4.  A  person  invests  $4,500  in  purchasing 
stock  at  90  (par  value  ico).  In  three  months 
he  sells  30  shares  at  95,  and  in  three  months 
thereafter  the  remainder  at  87.  If  his  money 
be  worth  8  per  cent.,  what  does  he  gain  or 
lose  by  the  transaction,  no  dividend  having 
been  paid  on  the  stock  in  the  interval  ? 

5.  Shew  that  the  following  is  approxi- 
mately a  correct  method  of  calculating  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  for  a  given  number  of  days : 
**  Divide  the  number  of  days  by  6  ;  multiply 
the  quotient  by  the  number  of  dollars  on 
which  interest  is  required  ;  and  the  result  is 
the  interest  expressed  in  mills." 

6.  A  bill  due  4  months  hence  is  discounted 
at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  (true  discount),  and 
$1,267  is  received  for  it.  What  is  its  face 
value  ? 

7.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  $100  in  3 
years  amount  to  as  much  as  $120  in  2  years 
at  7  per  cent.  ? 

8.  A  mortgage  which  is  redeemed,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  by  3  equal  annual  payments 
of  $250  each,  is  to  be  sold.  What  justly 
should  now  (a  year  before  the  first  payment) 
be  paid  for  it ;  interest  7  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ? 

9.  A  grocer  has  teas  at  5^^  and  3^.  (>d.  per 
lb.  He  mixes  them  in  equal  quantities,  and 
sells  the  mixture  at  such  a  price  that  he  gains 
as  much  per  cent,  on  one  kind  as  he  loses  per 
cent,  on  the  other.  What  was  the  selling 
price,  and  what  does  he  gain  or  lose  per  cent.? 

10.  The  volume  of  a  solid  whose  faces  are 
rectangles  is  786  cubic  feet,  and  its  edges  are 
as  the  numbers  i,  2,  3.  Find  lengths  of 
these  edges. 
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ALGEBRA. 

1.  Find  the  factors  of  x^ -^^ y^  ^^ z"^  when 
X  ■\-y  +  Z  —  0. 

Find  the  binomial  expression  which  equat- 
ed to  zero  will  make 

x""  -{2a  +  l>)x^  +  {2ad  +  a'^)x-a''d 
vanish. 

2.  Without  simplifying 

(a  +  d  +  c) {ab  +  dc  +  ca)  -[a  +  b){b  +  c){c  +  a), 
show  that  it  is  equal  to  abc. 

3.  Find  the  H.C.F.  of 

x^  -  2j;V  +  4^^'^  -  8;/3 
and    x^  +  2x^y  +  4x7^  +  Sj^ ; 
and  the  L.C.M.  of 

{a  +  b)[{a  +  bY-c''] 
and    4^V -{«'»- ^2- r«)^ 

4.  Simplify 

{x  +  a){x^'b)     {x-\-b){x  +  c) 
^^'    {b-c){c-a)  ^  (c-a){a-b) 

{x  ■\-c){x  +  a) 
"^  {a-b){b-c)' 
(2)  s[s-a){s-b)+s{s-b){s-c) 

+  s{s  -  c){s-a)  -  [s  -  a){s  -  b)[s  -  c) 
where  2s  —  a  +  b  +  c. 

5.  Solve  the  equations  : 
I  I         2 


(I) 

X 

-I       X- 

-2       X 

(2) 

a 

X 

X 

a' 

c 

-  +  b 

+  b-c 

'  a  +b  +  c 

+b^ 

-C-V 

2ab 

(3) 

X 

X 

(« 

-b)[b 

-.)'    [b- 

c){c 

-a) 

X 

I 

{c-a)[a-b)     {a-b){b-c){c-a) 

6.  A  man  buys  a  shares  of  a  certain  stock 
for  b  dollars,  and  sells  c  shares  of  the  stock 
at  an  advance  of/  per  cent.  At  what  price 
should  he  sell  the  remainder  so  as  to  gain  3/ 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  ? 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

X      y  X  y 

—  +  —  +  ;*; +  1/  + 2 +  —zz  +  —= 
y      "^  ^  y      s/ X 

+  \/  X  +\/  y  +2'^xy, 
and  the  cube  root  of  a'^  +x^  to  three  terms. 


8.   (I)  Ua*  + 


the  value  of  ^^  + 


—;  +  2,  determine 


(2)  If 

ax^+by"^  +cz'^-{-2a'yz  +  2b' zx  +  2c' xy  =  o, 
and    {ax + c'y  +  b'z)  ^  =  Ay^+  Byz  +Cz'^, 
determine  A,  B,  C. 

9.   Solve  the  equations: 


I       2 

— +  — =  ! 
X      y 


Joxy—  I. 

(2)  x^  ■\-xy'^  —  \(>—y'^ +x'^y. 

{3)  Find  values  for  x  and  y  which  will 
make  x'^y-\-y^  ^rx  and  xy'^-x^-\-y  simul- 
taneously vanish. 

10.  There  are  three  numbers ;  their  sum  is 
equal  to  their  product ;  the  sum  of  the  first 
and  third  is  half  the  second;  and  the  product 
of  the  first  and  second,  less  the  first,  is  equal 
to  the  third.     Find  the  numbers. 

EUCLID. 

1.  State  the  different  conditions  of  equality 
of  two  triangles,  as  given  in  the  first  book 
of  Euclid. 

2.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  in  one 
equal  to  two  sides  in  the  other,  each  to  each, 
and  an  angle,  opposite  an  equal  side,  equal 
in  each,  are  the  triangles  necessarily  equal? 
Explain. 

3.  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together 
greater  than  the  third  side. 

4.  If  a  point  be  taken  within  a  triangle 
and  lines  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  extremites 
of  the  base,  the  sum  of  these  lines  is  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle. 

5.  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  to- 
gether equal  to  two  right  angles. 

6.  Three  unlimited  straight  lines  intersect 
one  another  not  in  a  common  point.  What 
is  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  formed  ? 

7.  If  a  line  be  divided  into  two  equal  and 
also  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  square  upon 
the  greater  unequal  part  is  equal  to  the  square 
upon  the  less  unequal  part,  together  with  four 
times  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  half  line 
and  the  line  between  the  points  of  section. 

8.  ABC  is  a  triangle,  and  CD  bisects  the 
base  AB  in  D.  Show  that  ^C«  +  CB*  = 
2AD^^2DC'^. 

9.  Show  how  to  construct  a  square  equal 
to  a  given  triangle. 
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NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  What  power  (in  pounds)  is  required  to 
maintain  a  barrel  weighing  150  pounds  on 
an  inclined  plane  ?  Plane  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  45°  to  the  horizon. 

2.  A  power,  =  6  pounds,  applied  at  the 
end  of  a  bar  of  metal  of  uniform  thickness 
and  density,  balances  a  weight  =  64  pounds, 
applied  4  inches  from  the  fulcrum.  The  bar 
acts  as  a  lever  of  the  1st  class,  and  is  3  feet 
6  inches  long.  Determine  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  system  upon  the  fulcrum. 

3.  State  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of 
floating  bodies. 

4.  Distinguish  between  : — 
( i.)  Mass  and  Weight ; 

(ii.)  Density  and  Specific  Gravity. 

5.  What  pressure  must  be  exerted  upon  a 
cylinder  of  fir  wood,  the  volume  of  which 
=  94'248  cubic  inches,  that  it  may  be  totally 
submerged  in  water?  (Weight  of  cubic  inch 
of  water  —  252-456  grains). 

6.  Explain  the  theory  of  the  Siphon. 

7.  How  may  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
body  be  determined  experimentally  ? 

8.  A  cylinder  of  wood  10  inches  high  sinks 
to  a  depth  of  5^  inches  in  water,  to  a  depth 
of  7  inches  in  another  liquid.  What  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  latter  liquid  ? 

9.  The  diameter  of  the  plate  of  a  hydro- 
static bellows  is  16  inches,  a  weight  of  180 
pounds  is  placed  upon  it  ;  what  will  be  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  ?  Diameter 
of  pipe  one  inch. 


SCIENCE. 

Geo.  Dickson,  M.A.,  and  R.  B.  Hare,  Ph.D. 
Hamilton,  Editors. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

DECEMBER.  1882.-SPECIAL  EXAMINA- 
TION. 

Intermediate. 

CHEMISTRY. 

I.  What  experiments  would  you  perform 
to  demonstrate  the  properties  of  Chlorine  ? 
(In  answering  this  question  employ  dia- 


grams of  apparatus  used  to  illustrate  the  des- 
cription of  your  experiments.) 

2.  In  the  evolution  of  Ammonia  from  Li- 
quor Ammonise  by  heat  aqueous  vapour  passes 
over  with  the  gas.  Describe  a  method  for 
drying  the  Ammonia. 

3.  Describe  and  figure  the  apparatus  used 
for  the  evolution  of  Hydrogen  from  Zinc  and 
Sulphuric  Acid. 

4.  What  takes  place  when  a  cylinder  filled 
with  Nitrogen  Dioxide  is  inverted  over  a 
cylinder  filled  with  Oxygen?  Write  out  the 
equation  representing  the  reaction. 

5.  How  much  Potassium  Chlorate  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  12  litres  of  Oxygen  measured 
at  0°C.  and  760™"^  P.  ? 

6.  Explain  method  of  preparing  the  amor- 
phous variety  of  Sulphur. 

7.  Complete  the  following  equations  : 
Zn  +  2HCr  = 

3  Cu  +  8(HN03)  = 
2(H,0)  +  K,  = 
Ca  CO3  +  2(HCI)  = 

8.  (i.)  Compare  the  properties  of  Oxygen 
with  those  of  Nitrogen  Monoxide. 

(ii.)  What  test  may  be  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  Gases? 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.B. — Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mythology  (3  vols.), 
is  the  standard  book  of  reference  on  these 
subjects.  It  is  expensive.  The  abridgment 
by  the  author  will  probably  serve  your  pur- 
pose. Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary  is  a 
very  useful  book,  though  growing  .<;omewhat 
obsolete.  Lempriere  is  now  only  a  curiosity 
for  the  book-hunter. 

School-boy. — Take  the  advice  of  your 
teacher.  He  is  right,  of  course.  A  good 
knowledge  of  classics  is  obtained  only  by 
years  of  study.  Above  all,  be  patient.  Avoid 
"cribs,"  and  do  not  look  into  a  "transla- 
tion "  until  you  can  translate  your  author 
literally,  and  then  see  that  your  translation 
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is  a  good  one.  The  market  is  swarming 
with  pretenders. 

Classic.  —  Yes.  Copies  of  Liddell  & 
Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  seventh  edition,  have 
arrived  in  this  country.  See  the  advertise- 
ment in  Harper's  Magazine.  It  is  in  4to. 
sheep,  and  the  price  is  $10, 

Tutor. — Jerram's  Second  Book  of  the 
Anabasis  (Clarendon  Press  Series),  is  a  very 
scholarly  little  book,  and  critically  exact  in 
points  of  syntax. 


EDUCATION     DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

DECEMBER,  1882.— SPECIAL  EXAMINA- 
TION. 

Intermediate. 

LATIN. 

I. 

Translate  : 

Carus  fuit  Africano  superiori  noster  En- 
nius  ;  itaque  etiam  in  sepulcro  Scipionum 
putatur  is  esse  constitutus  ex  marinore.  At 
iis  laudibus  certe  non  solum  ipse  qui  lauda- 
tur,  sed  etiam  populi  Romani  nomen  ornatur. 
In  coelum  \\^x]\x%  proavus  Cato  tollitur  ;  mag- 
nus  honos  populi  Romani  rebus  adjungitur. 
Omnes  denique  illi  Maximi,  Marcelli,  Fulvii 
non  sine  communi  omnium  nostrum  laude 
decorantur.  Ergo  ilium,  qui  hsec  fecerat, 
Rudinum  hominem  majores  nostri  in  civita- 
tem  receperiint:  nos  hunc  Heracleensem,  mul- 
tis  civitatibus  expetitum,  in  hacautem  legibus 
constitutum,  de  nostra  civitate  ejiciemus? 
—  Cicero,  Fro  Archia. 

1.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  of  all 
words  printed  in  italics  in  this  extract. 

2.  Parse  and  conjugate  the  following  verbs : 
tollitur,  receperiint,  expetitum,  ejiciemus. 

3.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  proper  substan- 
tives and  adjectives  in  the  extract,  except 
Scipionum  and  Romani. 

4.  Constitutus.  When  may  a  nominative 
accompany  an  infinitive? 

5.  Hujus.  To  whom  does  this  pronoun 
refer  ? 

6.  Honos.  Give  the  ordinary  form  of  this 
word. 


7.  Nostrum  laude.     Parse. 

8.  Fecerat.     Why  not  subjunctive  ? 

9.  Multis  civitatibus  expetitum.  Explain, 
and  parse  civitatibus. 

10.  To  what  political  party  did  Cicero 
belong  ?  Give  the  date  and  place  of  his 
birth,  and  the  date  and  manner  of  his  death. 

II. 

Translate  : 

Eadem  nocte  accidit,  ut  esset  luna  plena, 
qui  dies  maritimos  aestus  maximos  in  Oceano 
efficere  consuevit ;  nostrisque  id  erat  incogni- 
tum.  Ita  uno  tempore  et  longas  naves,  qui- 
bus  Caesar  exercitum  transportandum  cura- 
verat  quasque  in  aridum  subduxerat,  sestus 
complebat,  et  onerarias,  quae  ad  ancoras 
erant  deligatse,  tempestas  afflictabat,  neque 
ulla  nostris  facultas  aut  administrandi,  aut 
auxiliandi,  dabatur.  Compluribus  navibus 
fractis,  reliquce  quum  essent — funibus,  an- 
choris  reliquisque  armamentis  amissis — ad 
navigandum  inutiles,  magna  (id  quod  ne- 
cesse  erat  accidere),  totius  exercitus  pertur- 
batio  facta  est.  Neque  enim  naves  erant 
alise,  quibus  reportari  possent,  et  omnia  deer- 
ant,  quae  ad  reficiendas  naves  erant  usui,  et, 
quod  omnibus  constabat  hiemari  in  Gallia 
oportere,  frumenlum  his  in  locis  in  hiemen 
provisum  non  erat. 

— Ccesar,  Bell.  Britann. 

1.  Mark  the  quantity  of  all  words  printed 
in  italics. 

2.  Parse  and  conjugate  the  following  verbs : 
accidit,  consuevit,  transportandum,  dabatur, 
facta  est,  possent,  deer  ant,  constabat ,  provisum 
erat.  \ 

3.  Accidit.  What  other  impersonal  verbs 
are  followed  by  ut  with  subj.  ? 

4.  esset.  Why  is  the  imperf.  subj.  here 
used  ? 

5.  luna  plena.  How  does  this  circum- 
stance determine  the  exact  date  of  Caesar's 
expedition  ? 

6.  incognitum.  Account  for  the  ignorance 
of  this  phenomenon  shown  by  the  Romans. 

7.  administrandi.     Supply  the  object. 

8.  usui.     Parse. 

9.  oportere.  Parse.  Translate :  *  *  I  ought 
to  do  this.     You  ought  to  have  done  this." 
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Translate  : 

Invidia  postquam  pellacis  Ulixi 
(Haud  ignola  loqiior)  superis  concessit  ab  oris, 
Afflidus  vitam  in  tenebrisluctuque  trahebaniy 
Ec  castim  insoniis  mecum  indignabar  amici. 
Nee  tacui  demens;  et  me,  fors  si  qua  tulisset, 
Si  patrios  unquam  remeassem  victor  ad  Argop, 
Promisi  ultorem^  et  verbis  odia  aspera  movi. 
Hinc  mihi  prima  mali  labes  ;   hinc  semper 

Ulixes 
Criminibus  terrere  novis ;  hinc  spargere  voces 
In  vulgum  ambiguas,  et   quaerere   conscius 

arma. 
Nee  requievit  enim,  donee  Calehante  ntinis' 

tro  — 
Sed  quid  Ggo  haec  autem  nequidquam  ingrata 

revolvo  ? 
Quidve  moror?  si  omnes  uno  ordine  habetis 

Achivos, 
Idque  audire  sat  est  ?   lamdudum  sumite  poe- 

nas 
Hoclthaeus ?/<?///,  et  wa^w^mereentur Atridse. 
—  Virgil^  ^neid,  II.,  90-104. 

1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics,  conjugating 
the  verbs. 

2.  Scan  lines  93,  96,  97,  99,  loi. 

3.  Derive  invidia,  ig notus,  casus,  ambi^uus, 
conscius. 

4.  Write  notes  on  Argos,  Calchas,  Ithacus, 
Atridce. 

5.  Amici.     Who?     What  was  his  fate ? 

6.  Qua  (94).  When  is  this  form  of  the 
fem.  used? 

7.  Argos.  Give  the  two  forms  of  this  pro- 
per noun,  with  the  gender  of  each. 

8.  Idque.  To  what  does  the  pronoun  re- 
fer ? 

9.  Velit.  Account  for  the  tense  and  mood 
of  this  verb. 

10.  What  is  length  by  position  ? 

IV. — Grammar. 

1.  Give  the  gen.  pi.  oi  niibes,virgOy  homo, 
pater,  flos,  arx,  mons,  sacerdos,  comes,  obses. 

2.  Give  the  nom.  pi.  of  crus,  os  "  bone," 
OS  "mouth,"  mare,  bos. 

3.  Give  the  gender  of  urbs,  vulgus,  dies, 
domus,  avis. 

4.  Compare  malus,  acer,  dives,  parvus. 

5.  Give  the  whole  of  the  pres.  indie,  of 
sum  ;  also  the  1st  sing,  of  the  impf.  indie,  and 
subj.,  of  the  pres.  subj.  and  of  the  fut.  indie, 
of  the  same  verb. 

6.  What  is  the  construction  after  each  of 


the  following  classes  of  verbs  :  verbs  of  teach- 
ing, remembering,  sparing,  accusing,  obeying. 

V. — Composition. 
Translate  into  Latin  : 
(^)  I.  If  I  were  to  deny  it,  I  should  lie. 

2.  Many  nations  {gens)  do  not  yet  know 
why  the  moon  is-eelipsed  {dificio). 

3.  I  exhort  you  to  read  studiously  those 
books  on  philosophy. 

4.  I  beg  you  not  to  forsake  {desero)  me. 

5.  Ariovistus  answered  that  he  would  not 
return  the  hostages  to  the  ^Edui. 

6.  Nobody  can  be  king  of  the  Persians 
who  has  not  learned  (percipio)  the  discipline 
of  the  Magi. 

7.  When  Caesar  had  advanced  three  days' 
journey  [tridui  viam),  it  was  announced  to 
him  that  Ariovistus  was  hastening  {contendo) 
to  occupy  Vesontio. 

[b)  What  shall  I  say  about  the  daily  talk 
[sermo)  and  complaint  of  the  Roman  people? 
about  this  [fellow's]  most  impudent  theft,  or 
rather  [his]  new  and  singular  robbery  {latro- 
ciniujn)}  [Shall  I  say]  that  he  dared  in  the 
temple  of  Castor,  [that]  most  celebrated  and 
illustrious  [public]  monument,  which  temple 
is  situated  in  the  sight  {oculus,  pi.)  and  view 
{adspectus)  of  the  Roman  people,  in  which 
the  Senate  is  frequently  convoked,  in  which 
the  pleadings  [advocatio)o{  the  greatest  causes 
{res)  are  daily  made  :  [shall  I  say]  that  in  that 
place  [he  dared]  to  leave  a  lasting  monument 
of  his  audacity?  P.  Junius  had  the  temple 
of  Castor,  O  judges,  under  his  charge  [use 
tueri  in  the  gerundive].  He  died  in  the  con- 
sulship of  L.  Sulla  [and]  Q.  Metellus. 

Note. — Words  in  [  ]  are  to  be  omitted  in  trans- 
lating ;  hyphens  indicate  that  the  words  connected 
by  them  are  to  be  translated  by  a  single  Latin  word. 


PAPERS  ON  VIRGIL'S  ^NEID,  Bk.  V. 

Prepared  by  Messrs.  Logan  and  Perry, 
Assistant  Masters  Trinity  College  School, 
Port  Hope ;  Editors  of  Virgil's  Mneid, 
Bk.  V.   (vv.  1-361). 

I. 

1.  Translate  vv.  72-93. 

2.  Materna  myrto. — Why  is  the  expres- 
sion used  ?    Who  was  the  mother  of  ^neas  ? 
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3.  Account  for  case  in  avi  (73),  caterva 
(76),  lacte  (78),  auro  (87),  visu  (90). 

4.  Nequiquam  cineras  recepti. — What  differ- 
ent renderings  are  there  of  the  word  re- 
cepti .? 

5.  Derive  maturus,  arva,  anguis,  tumulum, 
Italos. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  ara  and 
altaria  ?  infimus  and  imus  ?  Translate  vox 
infima,  ima  maris,  ima  montis,  infimce  preces, 
imus  niensis. 

7.  Give  synonymes  oi  adytis,  serpens. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  Locative  Case  ? 
Give  rules  for  forming  it.  Write  down 
Latin  for  "At  Rome,  Carthage,  Athens." 

9.  Carchesia,  pateras,  pocula.     Describe. 

10.  Y>\'&\AVi^\x\%\\ parens, parens ;7i6tce^  notce  ; 
consilium,  concilium. 


1.  Translate  z/j/.  114-123. 

2.  What  do  you  mean  by  Arachronism 
and  Synesis?  Give  an  example  of  each 
from  this  passage. 

3.  Account  for  case  in  remis  (114),  genus 
(117),  mole  [il^),  opus  (119),  Centauro  {122). 

4.  Write  notes  on  Chimaram,  Centauro, 
Scylla. 

5.  Memmi{ii'j). — What  nouns  of  ii.  Dec. 
tike  Voc.  Sing,  in  I?  Domus  (121). — What 
sort  of  noun  ?     Mention  other  examples. 

6.  Translate  z/z/,  144- 154. 

7.  Pinus  (153). — Name  other  words  used 
by  Metonymy  for  a  ship.  Mention  other 
examples  of  the  same  figure  in  these  lines. 

8.  Scan  lines  149,  152,  marking  quantity 
of  all  syllables.  What  is  the  general  rule 
for  the  quantity  of  Monosyllables?  Name 
exceptions. 

9.  Distinguish  tarn,  sic,  ita ;  alii,  reliqui, 
ceteri. 

10.  Give  synonymes  of  nemus,  and  derive 
aurigce,jugis,  litora. 

III. 

1.  Translate  vv.  183-200. 

2.  What  figures  are  there  in  this  passage  ? 
Explain  what  is  meant  by  them,  and  give 
examples  of  the  same  in  English. 

3.  Conjugate    premit,    insurgite,   vincere, 
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vincite  (196).     Delegi. — What  compounds  of 
lego  have  xi  in  the  perfect  ? 

4.  Puppis,  decline.  Give  a  list  of  words 
done  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Explain  the  figure  Euphemism.  Dis- 
tinguish pars,  partes  :  supremus,  summus  ; 
rostrum,  rostra. 

6.  Write  out  the  synonymes  of  animus, 
giving  Greek  equivalents. 

7.  Hectorei. — What  other  words  are  used 
to  express  the  Trojans  ? 

8.  y^rea  puppis. — Why  is  the  epithet  cerea 
used  ? 

9.  Parse  fully  superare  (184),  carina  (186), 
comites  (191),  extrenios  (196). 

10.  Whence  did  Virgil  derive  his  ma- 
terials for  Book  V.  ?  How  does  Virgil 
compare  as  an  Epic  Poet  with  Milton  and 
Dante  ? 

IV. 
Translate  vv.  159-180. 

1.  Parse  quo  (162),  sine  (163),  detorquet 
(165),  subit  (176),  summa  (180). 

2.  Account  for  case  of  scopulo  (159),  mihi 
(162),  ossibus  {i'j2),lacrimis  (173),  gubernaclo 
(176). 

3.  Derive  scopulo,  pelagi,  lacrimis,  guber- 
naclo, clarum. 

4.  Explain  construction  of  stringat  (163), 
teneant  [16^,  decoris  (174). 

5.  Distinguish  j'V77«  and  nunc  ;  iterum  and 
rursus  ;  tutus  and  securus  ;  et,  atque,  ac  and 
que  ;  decoris  and  decoris. 

1.  Name  the  chief  works  of  Virgil,  giving 
a  short  outline  of  each. 

2.  What  writers  did  he  imitate  in  the 
yEneid  ? 

3.  What  was  his  probable  motive  in  writ- 
ing the  yEneid  ?  State  the  different  opinions 
as  to  this. 

4.  Compare  him  as  an  Epic  Poet  with 
Homer,  choosing  any  descriptive  passages  in 
either  for  such  comparison. 

5.  Give  a  short  account  of  Virgil's  life. 

V. 

Translate  vv.  244-257. 
I.  Explain  construction  of  ^«<r/4wa  (244), 
ferre  (248),  anhelanti  (254). 
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2.  Derive  taientum,  prcepes^  sublimem, 
sidera,  uncis. 

3.  McBandro,  Melibxa.  State  their  geo- 
graphical position. 

4.  Victorem,  Cloanthum.  Explain  con- 
struction. What  verbs  in  Latin  require  two 
accusatives  ? 

5.  Scan  V.  261.  What  peculiarity  here  ? 
What  is  the  quantity  of  0  final  ?  Give  excep- 
tions. 

1.  Malea  (193). — Where  sitatated  ? 

2.  What  figure  in  v.  195  ?  Explain  fully, 
giving  other  examples. 

3.  Animi  (202). — Explain  the  construc- 
tion.    Give  other  examples  from  Virgil. 

4.  Distinguish  sequor,  asseqaor,  consequor, 
insequor,  and  persequor. 

5.  Ultra. — Trace  its  meaning  from  its 
root.  Distinguish  from  sponte.  Translate 
the  following: — "  Ultro  compellare,"  "  Ultro 
bellare,"  *'  Et  misorescimus  ultro,''''  *'  Namque 
ultro  adfata  timentem." 

VI. 

Translate  w.  286-302. 

1.  Write  notes  on  consessu  (290),  prcemia 
ponit  (292),   Priami  (297),    Arcadia    (299), 

Trinacrii  (300). 

2.  Compare //«^.     Inflect  ^^;'^j. 

3.  How  are  lines  of  the  ^neid  such  as 
294  accounted  for  ? 

4.  Derive  collibus,  theatre^  silvce,  prcemia. 

5.  Give  and  distinguish  synonyms  of  collis^ 
puer^  alter^  sanguis^  comes. 

1.  Give  the  Latin  terms  for  the  different 
parts  of  a  ship. 

2.  Point  out  any  instances  of  Anachronism 
in  this  book. 

3.  Mention  figures  of  speech  and  peculiar- 
ities of  construction  which  are  often  used  by 
Virgil. 

4.  Give  a  description  of  the  Roman 
chariot. 

5.  "  The  first  thought  of  Virgil  was  the 
Emperor  and  court  around  the  throne ;  the 
second,  the  elaboration  of  his  verse."     What 

here  meant  ?    Discuss  this  statement. 
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Intermediate. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

I.  Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Lwe., 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove  ; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade  ; 
Thou  madest  life  in  man  and  brute  5 
Thou  madest  Death  ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 

Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

[a)  Analyse  the  whole  passage  fully. 

{b)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

(c)  Write  out  the  whole  passage  in  prose, 
so  as  to  show  that  you  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  meaning. — '[^Note — The  second 
value  is  for  the  literary  form  of  the  answer.] 

{d)  Explain  the  allusions  in  line  5,  and  in 
the  last  two  lines. 

{e)  Derive  faith,  embrace^  prove,  orbs, 
brute. 

(/)  In  what  respect  is  the  rhyme  of  lines 
6  and  7  faulty  ? 

2.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, giving  your  reasons  for  each  correc- 
tion : — 

(i.)  The  Telegraph  might  certainly  have 
been  expected  to  have  outgrown  the  idea 
that  either  of  the  great  American  parties 
acknowledge  hostility  to  England  as  its 
ruling  principal. 

(ii.)  The  more  British  Columbia  becomes 
known,  the  more  extraordinary  appears  its 
wonderful  resources. 

(iii.)  The  Northern  and  North- Western 
Railway  have  issued  a  new  time  table. 

(ir.)  While  the  plaintiff  was  being  exam- 
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ined,  his  sister,  who  was  setting  in  the  court- 
room, fell  screaming  to  the  floor,  laying  there 
insensible  for  some  minutes. 

(v.)  A  father,  as  well  as  his  son,  were 
terribly  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  waggon- 
load  of  gunpowder  near  Jackass  Mountain, 
which  they  were  conveying  to  the  railway 
works. 

(vi.)  Addison  contributed  to  the  last  vol- 
ume of  the  *  Spectator '  24  numbers,  many  of 
them  being  the  finest  of  his  essays. 

(vii.)  If  the  pr  vileges  to  which  he  has  an 
undoubted  right,  and  has  so  long  enjoyed, 
should  now  be  wrested  from  him,  would  be 
flagrant  injustice. 

(viii.)  I  shall  live  hereafter  suitable  to  my 
station. 

(ix.)  I  should  be  obliged  to  him,  if  he  will 
gratify  me  in  this  matter. 

(x.)  This  wheel  will  not  turn  ;  I  must 
send  it  to  the  wheelwright  to  be  fixed. 

(xi.)  Who  learned  you  to  fall  trees  so 
good? 

(xii.)  Those  men  who  have  not  abandoned 
their  hardly  acquired  knowledge,  are  anxious 
to  do  something  to  show  that  their  devotion 
to  letters  are  genuine. 

(xiii.)  Etymologically  '  politics  '  mean  the 
science  of  citizenship. 

(xiv. )  Is  it  not  a  plain  hint  to  us  that 
where  denominational  colleges  are  compelled 
to  make  strong  appeals  for  assistance,  that 
we  will  have  to  make  vigorous  efforts  for  to 
secure  further  aid  ? 

3.  Distinguish  between  ingenuous  and  in- 
genious, giving  the  abstract  substantive 
formed  from  each  of  these  adjectives  ;  also 
between  contemptuous  and  contemptible,  sur- 
vey  and  survey  ;  desert,  desert  and  dessert ; 
cbnjure  and  conjure. 

4.  Accentuate — theatre,  catastrophe,  con- 
dolence, precedent,  accessory. 

5.  Spell  phonetically — subtile,  ironmonger, 
gauge,  constable,  sergeant. 

6.  Give  the  full  etymology  of  the  following 
words : — trespass,  journey,  lord,  veal,  verdict, 
kerchief,  feat,  savage,  hotel,  pilgrim. 

7.  Give  five  words  of  Greek  origin  (not 
ending  in  -ology). 


8.  Give  five  derivatives  of  each  of  the 
following  Latin  words  : — capio,fero,  gradus^ 
loquor,  ccedo,  cado. 

9.  Give  three  instances  of  doable  plurals 
in  English  substantives,  with  the  meaning  of 
each  form  ;  and  three  of  nouns  plural  in  form 
and  singular  in  signification. 

10.  Complete  the  elliptical  clauses  in  the 
following  sentences  : — 

(i.)  I  had  rather  die  than  endure  such  a 
disgrace. 

(ii.)  He  is  better  to-day  than  yesterday. 

(iii.)  I'd  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

11.  Punctuate  the  following  sentence  :  — 
While   we   earnestly  desire   said   he   the 

approbation  of  our  fellow  men  and  this  desire 
the  better  feelings  of  our  nature  cannot  fail 
to  awaken  we  should  shrink  from  gaining  it 
by  dishonourable  means. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE.  • 

I. — Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

I .  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the 

way, 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled   to 

rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew  ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to 

trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face. 

(a)  Explain  :  unprofitably  gay  ;  and  the 
last  two  lines. 

{b)  blossovi'd.  How  is  the  past  part,  here 
used  ?     Substitute  the  more  usual  form. 

{c)  Parse  skilVd,  in  the  3rd  line,  and  show 
how  the  position  of  the  words  in  this  and  in 
the  6th  line  causes  ambiguity. 

{d)  Parse  view,  in  the  5th  line. 

2.  Quote  the  first  ten  lines  of  the  address 
to  Poetry,  at  the  end  of  the  poem. 

3.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Goldsmith's  poetry  ?  Name  his  chief  poetical 
and  dramatic  works. 
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4-  "  Trade's  unfeeling  train 

Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain." 

Why  is  the  verb  plural  ? 

W.—Cowper's  Task—Bk.  III. 

I.       All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like   the  fair   flow'r   dishevelled  in   the 

wind, 
Riches  have   wings,  and   grandeur   is   a 

dream  ; 
The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb. 
And  we  that  worship  him,  ignoble  graves. 
Nothing  is  proof  against  the  gen'ral  curse 
Of  vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 
The  only  amaranthine  flow'r  on  earth 
Is  virtue,  th'  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 

{a)  Parse  graves,  all  below,  truth,  and  fill 
up  the  ellipsis  in  each  case. 

{b)  Give  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
dishevelV d,  genial,  vanity,  amaranthine, 
treasure. 

{c)  Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  from  "  The  man  we  celebrate  "  to 
•'  virtue." 

2.  Explain  the  italicised  words  in  the 
followmg  passages,  and  state  in  what  connec- 
tion they  occur  : — 

(i.)  In  whom 

Our  British  Themis  glon^d  with  just  cause, 
Immortal  Hale  ! 

(ii.)       Hideous  nurseries  of  the  spleen. 

(iii.)  Like  a  gross  y^^  Bceotian. 

(iv.)  They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  con- 
vened 
By  magic  summons  of  th'   Orphean 
lyre, 

3.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  and  character  of 
Cowper. 

III. — Addison^ s  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 

I.  After  having  despatched  all  our  country 
matters.  Sir  Roger  made  several  inquiries 
concerning  the  club,  and  particularly  of  his 
old  antagonist,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport.  He 
asked  me,  with  a  kind  of  smile,  whether  Sir 
Andrew  had  not  taken  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  vent  among  them  some  of  his 
republican  doctrines,  but  soon  after,  gather- 
ing up  his  countenance  into  a  more  than 
ordinary  seriousness,  '  Tell  me  truly,'  says  he, 
*  don't  you  think  Sir  Andrew  had  a  hand  in 


the  Pope's  processic 


But  without  giving 


me  time  to  answer  him,  '  Well,  well,' says 
he,  '  I  know  you  are  a  wary  man,  and  do  not 
care  to  talk  of  public  matters.' 

{a)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

{b)  What  is  meant  by  the  "  Pope's  proces- 
sion ? "  In  what  year  did  the  particular 
procession  here  referred  to  occur,  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  greater  prominence 
given  to  the  custom  in  that  year? 

2.  Sketch  the  principal  characters  of  the 
Spectator  Club,  besides  Mr.  Spectator  and 
Sir  Roger. 

3.  (a)  Give  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
newspapers  in  England,  down  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Spectator,  and  show  how  this 
and  its  immediate  predecessor  differed  from 
the  newspaper  of  that  day. 

{b)  Mention  Addison's  principal  collabora- 
tor in  the  Spectator,  and  give  some  account 
of  him. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Sketch  the  career  of  Hannibal,  giving 
the  localities,  dates  and  results  of  five  of  his 
chief  battles,  and  the  date  and  circumstances 
of  his  death. 

2.  Define  the  relations  of  the  Italian  races 
with  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  end  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  to  the  death  of  Sulla. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  struggle  between 
Marius  and  Sulla,  and  its  results. 

4.  Show  how  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  Crown  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  people  on  the  other. 

5.  Describe  the  character  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  state  what  causes  led  to  his 
restoration. 

6.  What  principles  of  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment were  established  by  the  Revolution  ? 

7.  State  the  objects  and  result  of  Lord 
Durham's  mission  to  Canada. 

8.  Give  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
Canada  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  and 
estimate  its  results. 

9.  Name  the  five  most  important  military 
engagements  of  the  War  of  181 2- 14,  and 
state  the  origin  and  result  of  that  war. 
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EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
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DECEMBER,  1882.— SPECIAL  EXAMINA- 
TION. 

Intermediate. 

FRENCH, 

I.    Grammar  and  Composition. 

1.  When  do  vingt  and  cent  take  an  s  in 
the  plural?  and  state  when  cardinal  numbers 
are  used  in  French  where  ordinals  are  used 
in  English. 

2.  Write  out  fully  the  future  ind.  of  mou- 
rir ;  the  imperfect  subj,  of  tenir  ;  the  preterite 
of  s'asseoir;  and  the  pres.  subj.  of  pouvoir. 

3.  Give  the  meaning  and  plural  of  the 
words  —  petit- maitre  ;  chef-lieu;  tete-a-tete; 
■oui-dire  ;  casse-tete  ;  contre-amiral. 

4.  State  what  classes  of  adjectives  are  (i) 
always  (2)  generally  placed  after  the  nouns 
they  qualify. 

5.  When  are  I,  thou,  he,  they  (m.)  ren- 
dered by  moi,   toi,  lui,  eux  ? 

6.  When  are  pas  and  point  in  the  nega- 
tives ne-pas,  ne-point,  suppressed  ? 

7.  Translate  into  French  — 

{a)  To  whom  does  that  house  belong  ? 

{b)   That  is  not  worth  more  than  a  guinea. 

{c)    I  shall  not  fail  to  do  what  you  wish. 

{d)  They  came  to  us  when  we  were  not 
thinking  of  them. 

{e)  It  is  the  only  place  to  which  you  can 
aspire. 

(f)  It  was  the  Phoenicians  who  invented 
■writing. 

{g)  I  continued  my  walk,  thoughtful  but 
with  a  cheerful  heart.  If  I  had  seen  else- 
where the  painful  contrast  of  opulence  and 
misery,  here  I  found  the  friendly  union  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  Good-will  had  softened 
on  both  sides  the  too  glaring  (rudes)  inequali- 
ties, and  established  between  the  lowly  work- 
shop and  the  splendid  mansion  a  way  of  kind 
intercourse  (voisinage). 

{h)  He  is  a  friend  in  whom  I  put  my  con- 
fidence. 

(e)    I  know  whom  you  mean. 


{j)  Whatever  you  study,  you  must  apply 
yourself  to  it  with  ardour. 

II.  Souvestre :    Un  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits, 

Translate  ; 

{a)  Je  reconnus  aussit6t  la  rue,  bien  que 
je  n'y  fusse  venu  qu'une  fois. 

II  y  avait  de  cela  deux  annees  :  a  la  meme 
epoque,  je  longeais  la  Seine,  dont  les  berges 
noyees  dans  I'ombre  laissaient  le  regard  s'e- 
tendre  en  tous  sens,  et  a  laquelle  I'illumina- 
tion  des  quais  et  des  ponts  donnait  I'aspect 
d'un  lac  enguirlande  d'etoiles.  J'avais  atteint 
le  Louvre,  lorsqu'un  rassemblement  forme 
pres  du  parapet  m'arreta  :  on  entourait  un 
enfant  d'environ  six  ans,  qui  pleurait.  Je 
demandai  la  cause  de  ses  larmes. 

—  II  parait  qu'on  I'a  envoye  promener  aux 
Tuileries,  me  dit  un  ma9on  qui  revenait  du 
travail,  sa  truelle  a  la  main ;  le  domestique 
qui  le  conduisait  a  trouve  la  des  amis,  et  a 
dit  a  I'enfant  de  I'attendre  tandis  qu'il  allait 
prendre  un  canon;  mais  faut  croire  que  la 
soif  lui  sera  venue  en  buvant,  car  il  n'a  pas 
reparu,  et  le  petit  ne  retrouve  plus  son  loge- 
ment. 

1.  Fusse.     Why  in  the  subjunctive? 

2.  Write  brief  notes  on  Louvre,  Tuileries, 
canon. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs 
reconnus,  croire,  buvant. 

Translate  : 

{b)  Veilles  prolongees  !  Au  lieu  d'em- 
ployer  la  nuit  au  sommeil,  vous  la  depensez 
en  lectures  ;  votre  alcdve  est  une  biblio- 
theque,  votre  oreiller  un  pupitre  !  A  I'heure 
oil  le  cerveau  fatigue  demandedu  repos,  vous 
le  conduisez  a  une  orgie,  et  vous  vous  eton- 
nez  de  la  trouver  endolori  le  lendemain. 

La  mollesse  des  habitudes  !  Enferme  dans 
votre  mansarde,  vous  vous  etes  insensible- 
ment  entoure  de  mille  precautions  douillettes. 
II  a  fallu  des  bourrelets  pour  votre  porte,  un 
paravent  pour  votre  fenetre,  des  tapis  pour 
vos  pieds,  un  poele  allume  au  premier  froid, 
une  lampe  a  lumiere  adoucie,  et,  grace  a 
toutes  ces  precautions,  le  moindre  vent  vous 
enrhume,  les  sieges  ordinaires  vous  exposent 
a  des  courbatures,  et  il  vous  faut  des  lunettes 
pour  supporter  la  lumiere  du  jour.   Vous  avez 
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cru  conquerir  des  jouissances,  et  vous  n'avez 
fait  que  contracter  des  infirmites. 

1.  En  lectures.     Distinguish  dans  and  en. 

2.  Du  repos.  When  is  the  partitive  article 
expressed  by  de  simply  ? 

3.  Le  moindre.     Compare. 
Translate  : 

Pepin,  roi  de  France,  fut  surnomme  leBref, 
a  cause  de  sa  courte  taille,  que  les  courtisans 
tournaient  quelquefois  en  redicule.  Ceite 
licence  venant  a  ses  oreilles,  il  se  determina  a 
^tablir  son  autorite  par  quelque  exploit  extra- 
ordinaire ;  et  I'occasion  s'en  presenta  bientot. 
Dans  une  diversion  magnifique  qu'il  donna 
au  public,  ily  eut  un  combat  entre  un  taureau 
et  un  lion.     Ce  dernier,  dans  sa  fureur,  avait 


presque  vaincu  son  antagoniste ;  quand  Pepin 
se  tournant  vers  sa  noblesse  dit :  "Qui  d'entre 
vous  oserait  aller  separer,  ou  tuer  ces  deux 
animaux  furieux  ?  "  La  seule  idee  les  fit  trem- 
bler; personne  ne  repondit  :  "Eh  bien,  ce 
sera  moi,"  r^pliqua  la  monarque.  Sur  quoi 
tirant  son  sabre  hors  du  fourreau,  il  sauta 
dans  I'arene,  alia  vers  le  lion,  le  tua  ;  et, 
sans  le  moindre  delai,  dechargea  un  si  terrible 
coup  sur  le  taureau,  que  la  tete  pendait  par 
le  dessous  du  cou.  Les  courtisans  furent 
egalement  etonnes  de  son  courage  et  de  sa 
force ;  et  le  roi  leur  dit  d'un  ton  de  hauteur 
heroique  :  "David  etait  petit ;  cependant  il 
renversa  le  geant  insolent,  qui  avait  ose  le 
mepriser." 


SCHOOL  WORK. 

DAVID  BOYLE,  TORONTO,  EDITOR. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.* 

All  candidates  must  answer  question  i, 
and  may  not  answer  more  than  eight  other 
questions. 

I.  Write  full  notes  of  a  lesson  on  one  of 
the  following  subjects  :—(i)  Leather;  (2) 
Mountains  ;  (3)  Joan  of  Arc  ;  (4)  A  Rail- 
way. 

NOTES   OF  A   LESSON   ON    "LEATHER." 

(i)  Materials  used. — Leather  is  made  from 
the  skins  of  animals.  The  whole  skin  of  the 
animal  is  called  the  hide.  Among  manu- 
facturers the  skin  (before  being  made  into 
leather)  is  called  pelt. 

The  skins  of  various  animals  are  used. 
Among  others  are  calf-skins,  sheep-skins, 
lamb-skins,  dog-skins,  deer-skins,  pig-skins, 
and  kangaroo-skins.  Many  hides  are  im- 
ported by  us,  especially  from  our  Australian 
colonies,  and  from  New  Zealand. 

(2)  Manufacture  of  Leather. — Hides  are 
made  into  leather  by  a  process  called  tanning. 


*  From  Page's  "  Scholarship  Answers,"  Midsum- 
.mer,  1882.   London  :  Moffatt  &  Paige. 


The  hides  are  first  soaked  in  water  for  a 
greater  or  less  time,  according  to  the  kind 
and  quality,  in  order  to  soften  them.  Then- 
they  are  kept  in  a  heated  room,  where  the 
hairs  become  so  loose  that  they  can  be  re- 
moved without  great  difficulty.  Sometimes 
this  is  effected  by  soaking  the  skins  in  milk 
of  lime. 

When  the  hair  has  been  removed  from  the 
skins,  they  are  placed  in  the  tan  pits.  Here 
layers  of  skin  and  oak-bark  (tan)  are  placed 
alternately.  Then  water  is  introduced  into- 
the  pits,  and  the  skins  are  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  a  long  period,  sometimes  for  months ;. 
being  turned  from  time  to  time. 

Other  substances  are  now  used  with  or  in 
the  place  of  oak-bark,  to  render  the  process 
of  tanning  more  speedy  and  effective.  These 
exert  a  chemical  action  on  the  hides. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  catechu  and 
cutch  (imported  from  the  East  Indies),  gam- 
bier,  and  sumach-leaves  (obtained  from 
Turkey). 

The  object  of  tanning  is  to  make  the 
hides  indestructible  by  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  decomposition  which  is  natural  to 
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animal  substances.  If  hides  were  not 
tanned,  they  would  become  a  mass  of  cor- 
ruption, like  the  flesh  of  the  animal  when 
kept  too  long  after  death.  Tanning  also 
renders  the  skins  pliable  and  impermeable 
to  water. 

After  being  tanned,  some  kinds  of  leather 
are  subjected  to  a  further  process  called 
currying.  This  consists  of  cutting  away  or 
shaving  off  roughnesses  of  surface,  soaking  in 
water  and  oil,  and  rubbing  on  a  smooth 
board.  In  this  way  the  leather  is  made 
more  pliable,  smooth,  and  soft. 

(3)  Kinds  and  uses  of  Leather. — There  are 
several  kinds  of  leather,  each  of  which  re- 
quires a  somewhat  different  mode  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  hides  of  oxen  and  bulls  are  made  into 
a  strong,  coarse  kind  of  leather,  used  for 
general  purposes,  as  boots  and  shoes. 

Deer-skins  are  made  into  shamoy  leather. 

Pig-skins  are  used  for  making  saddles. 

Calf-skins  are  used  for  making  the  upper 
leather  of  boots  and  shoes.  They  are  also 
used,  as  well  as  sheep-skins  and  lamb-skins, 
for  book-binding  purposes. 

Skins  of  kids  and  lambs  are  used  for  mak- 
ing gloves. 

Thick  straps  and  belts  are  made  from  the 
hides  of  the  hippopotamus  and  walrus. 

"  Patent  leather  "  is  made  from  seal-skins. 

Kangaroo  hides  are  employed  for  making 
leather  of  a  superfine  kind ;  used  to  make 
dress  boots  for  gentlemen. 

Morocco  leather,  much  valued  as  a 
material  for  book-binding,  is  made  from 
goat-skins.  Russia  leather  is  also  much  for 
book-binding. 

2.  Name,  in  progressive  order  of  teach- 
ing, the  apparatus  required  for  lessons  in 
Geography,  and  show  how  you  would  give  a 
conception  of  scale  and  proportion  in  map- 
drawing  to  young  children. 

A  plan  of  the  school  and  its  immediate 
surroundings. 

A  figure  representing  the  four  cardinal 
points. 

A  plan  of  the  village  or  town  in  which  the 
school  is  situated,  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 


A  chart  representing  physical  features, 
both  pictorially  and  geographically. 

A  map  of  the  county.  A  terrestrial  globe. 
A  map  of  the  world, 

A  map  of  England  and  Wales,  or  the 
British  Islands.     A  map  of  Europe. 

A  chart  representing  the  chief  facts  in  as- 
tronomy connected  with  the  world  as  a 
planet.  Maps  of  the  Colonies,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America. 

Draw  a  small  picture  of  the  front  of  a 
house.  Then  draw  a  larger  picture  of  the 
same  house,  making  the  picture  twice  as 
high  as  before.  Then  draw  another  three 
times  as  high,  and  another  four  times  as 
high.  Let  these  be  ranged  side  by  side  in 
order  of  size,  the  smallest  to  the  left  hand. 

Show  the  children  that  we  have  four 
pictures  of  the  same  house.  It  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  small  picture  or  by  a  large  one. 
In  other  words,  the  picture  may  be  on  a 
small  scale  or  on  a  large  scale. 

Now  point  out  that  in  the  larger  pictures 
each  part  of  the  house  is  drawn  larger  than 
in  the  smaller  ones.  If  we  make  the  height 
of  the  whole  house  twice  as  great,  then  the 
height  of  each  window,  door,  chimney,  etc., 
must  also  be  made  twice  as  great. 

The  height  of  the  real  house  is  20  feet,  and 
the  height  of  our  smallest  picture  is  5  inches. 
Then  we  represent  20  feet  by  5  inches,  there- 
fore we  represent  4  feet  by  one  inch,  and 
our  picture  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  4  feet  to  an 
inch.  If  a  real  door  of  the  house  be  8  feet 
high  and  4  feet  broad,  how  long  and  how 
wide  must  it  be  made  in  our  picture  ?  [Two 
inches  high  and  one  inch  wide.] 

In  the  next  picture  the  height  of  the  house 
is  represented  by  a  line  10  inches  long  ;  that 
is,  10  inches  represent  20  feet,  and  one  inch 
represents  2  feet.  Thus  the  scale  is  now  2 
feet  to  an  inch.  How  high  and  how  broad 
must  the  door  be  made  in  the  second  picture  ? 
[Four  inches  high  and  two  inches  wide.] 

A  similar  method  may  be  adopted  with 
the  other  two  pictures. 

3.  What  plan  would  you  follow  in  giving 
a  description   of  some   battle  ?      Illustrate 
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your  answer  by  the  battle  of  Flodden  or 
Waterloo. 

(i)  Give  a  description  of  the  nations  who 
fought  on  each  side,  with  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  each,  as  far  as  they  were  likely 
to  affect  the  progress  and  result  of  the  fight, 
and  an  account  of  their  leaders. 

Thus,  in  a  lesson  on  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, there  are  on  one  side  the  allied  troops, 
consisting  of  the  British  and  Belgians  under 
Wellington,  and  the  Prussians  (who  came 
up  late  in  the  day)  under  Blucher.  The 
British  are  mostly  veterans  of  the  Penin- 
sula, the  "heroes  of  a  hundred  fights," 
under  their  well-known  and  trusted  leader, 
who  said  of  them  that  they  would  ' '  go  any- 
where, and  do  anything."  They  have  the 
general  stubborn  and  indomitable  character 
of  their  nation,  not  knowing  when  they  are 
defeated,  and  ready  to  die  on  the  field  to 
the  last  man  rather  than  yield.  The  Bel- 
gians, a  slower,  but  steadier  race  of  men, 
are  animated  with  a  desire  to  do  their  best 
with  their  English  comrades  under  the 
famous  Wellington.  The  Prussians,  under 
their  somewhat  slow  but  experienced  leader, 
Blucher,  are  burning  to  avenge  the  defeats 
which  they  had  formerly  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Napoleon. 

(2)  Draw  on  the  black-board  a  plan  of 
the  battle-field  and  the  surrounding  country, 
showing  the  position  of  the  opposing  armies 
with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to  the  chief 
features  of  the  district. 

In  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  the  high-road 
(through  Waterloo  to  Brussels)  which  divid- 
ed the  allied  troops  from  the  French.  The 
battalions  of  the  two  armies  could  be  repre- 
sented in  their  positions  on  each  side  of  the 
road.  Other  points  to  be  marked  are  the 
Chiteau  of  Hougoumont,  the  Farm  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  and  the  Farm  of  La  Belle 
Alliance. 

(3)  Next  describe  the  general  progress  of 
the  battle,  with  the  final  result.  This 
should  be  done  as  vividly  as  possible,  refer- 
ring to  the  plan  at  each  point  in  the  opera- 
tions. 

The  battle   of  Waterloo   was   fought  on 


Sunday,  June  18,  18 15.  The  night  before 
the  rain  had  fallen  in  torrents,  and  the 
troops  on  both  sides  rose  in  the  morning  wet 
and  weary.  The  battle  began  at  eleven 
o'clock  a.m.,  by  a  cannonade  from  the 
English.  The  French  cavalry  attacked  the 
Chateau  of  Hougoumont  with  great  fury ; 
but,  after  various  successes,  ultimately  failed 
to  dislodge  the  English  Guards  who  held  it. 

Napoleon  sent  his  squadrons  of  cavalry 
against  the  English  squares  ;  but  the  latter 
held  their  ground  with  the  most  desperate 
tenacity,  and  the  French  horse  recoiled  from 
the  showers  of  bullets  and  the  points  of  the 
bayonets  with  which  they  were  met. 

Marshal  Ney  was  for  a  time  more  fortunate 
in  his  attack  on  La  Haye  Sainte.  He  at  first 
drove  out  the  opposing  troops  ;  but  was 
unable  to  maintain  his  position,  owing  partly 
to  a  failure  of  ammunition. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  the  head  of 
the  Prussian  columns  appeared  emerging 
from  a  wood  to  the  east  of  the  battle-field. 
The  attacks  of  the  French  had  hitherto 
failed,  and  Napoleon,  seeing  fresh  enemies 
advancing,  determined  on  a  last  and  desper- 
ate attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  He  ordered  an  advance  of  the  famous 
"Old  Guard,"  a  body  of  veteran  troops 
who  were  deemed  invincible,  and  had  hither- 
to been  kept  in  reserve.  They  were  led  by 
Ney  up  the  slope  occupied  by  the  English 
troops.  The  latter  awaited  the  attack,  lying 
on  the  ground.  When  the  French  were  at  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  Wellington 
ordered  his  men  to  rise  and  fire.  They 
poured  such  a  deadly  volley  into  the  ranks 
of  the  French,  that  the  latter  gave  way,  and 
fell  back  down  the  hill.  Wellington,  seeing 
that  the  crisis  of  the  battle  had  arrived, 
ordered  a  general  advance  of  the  whole  line. 
The  English  rushed  on  their  enemies,  who 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  soon  fled 
from  the  field.  Napoleon,  seeing  that  all 
was  lost,  turned  his  back  and  fled  towards 
France  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops. 

The  Prussians  had  now  arrived,  and  being 
comparatively  fresh,  undertook  the  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  of  whom  thousands  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
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Wellington  and  Blucher  met  after  the 
battle  at  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 

4.  Detail  some  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  teaching  reading  by  the  alpha- 
betic method. 

(a)  Advantages.— {\)  This  method  is  the 
general  one.  Other  things  being  equal, 
methods  which  are  most  in  use  are  the  best. 
If  a  boy  came  from  another  school,  for  ex- 
ample, vi^here  the  ordinary  method  had  been 
adopted,  he  would  lose  time  if  he  had  to 
recommence  on  another  system. 

(2)  It  is  very  minute  in  its  processes,  pro- 
ceeding letter  by  letter,  and  thus  cultivates 
the  attention  by  requiring  the  scholars  to  pay 
regard  to  small  details. 

(3^  It  teaches  spelling  simultaneously  with 
reading  from  the  very  commencement. 

(4)  Being  the  common  method,  it  is  pro- 
vided with  abundance  of  good  material  and 
apparatus.  With  other  methods  the  books, 
sheets,  etc.,  are  more  scarce,  and  not  so 
perfected  and  elaborated  by  the  labour  and 
experience  of  many  minds. 

(5)  It  facilitates  reference  to  dictionaries, 
encyclopagdias,  and  other  works  drawn  up 
in  alphabetical  order. 

(6)  It  commands  greater  confidence 
among  parents  than  any  other.  They  can 
tell  whether  their  children  are  "  getting  on  " 
when  their  young  ones  are  learning  by  the 
ordinary  method,  that  with  which  they  are 
acquainted  themselves.  They  are  apt  to 
consider  phonetic  and  other  systems  as  mere 
'*  nonsense,"  and  will  sometimes  take  their 
children  away  in  consequence.  Of  course 
mere  prejudice  against  improved  methods 
must  not  be  regarded  ;  this  has  to  be  over- 
come in  the  case  of  nearly  all  improvements. 
Still  it  has  to  be  considered,  and  a  novel 
system  should  not  be  introduced  unless  it 
presents  decided  advantages  over  the  old  one. 

(b)  Disadvantages. — (i)  It  is  of  a  dry  and 
formal  character,  requiring  great  and  excep- 
tional skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  learner. 

(2)  It  follows  the  names  of  the  letters  in- 
stead of  their  sounds.  As  in  English  there 
is  a  great  divergence  between  the  names  and 


the  sounds  of  the  letters  :  this  method  is  a 
difficult  one. 

(3)  The  teacher  is  obliged  to  begin  with 
very  small  words,  and  even  with  syllables 
which  do  not  alone  constitute  words.  Hence 
it  is  impossible  to  present  the  children  with 
interesting  lessons  at  the  early  stages  of  their 
school  course,  when  it  is  so  important  to 
gain  their  attention  and  interest. 

(4)  Owing  to  its  difficulty,  much  time  is 
required  to  make  good  progress  under  this 
system,  and  thus  many  children,  who  have 
to  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  go  forth  into 
the  world  without  the  power  of  reading 
fluently  and  intelligently. 

(5)  The  mechanical  difficulties  of  this 
method  absorb  the  time  which,  under  an 
easier  one,  might  be  devoted  to  explanation 
and  illustration  of  the  matter  of  the  lesson. 

5.  Define  "a  sentence  "  in  grammar,  and 
illustrate  your  definition  by  original  examples 
of  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences 
relating  to  events  in  English  History. 

A  sentence  is  a  number  of  words  express- 
ing a  complete  thought. 

A  sentence  must  contain  a  subject,  de- 
noting the  thing  spoken  of,  and  a  predicate, 
expressing  that  which  is  stated  concerning  it. 

A  sentence  containing  only  one  subject 
and  predicate  is  a  simple  sentence  ;  as — 
"Queen  Elizabeth  was  an  able  sovereign." 
Here  the  subject  is  "Queen  Elizabeth;" 
the  predicate  is  *'  was  an  able  sovereign." 

A  sentence  which  comprises  more  than 
one  simple  sentence,  one  of  which  contains 
the  main  assertion,  each  of  the  others  being 
dependent  on  some  part  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence, is  called  a  complex  sentence.  The 
sentence  which  contains  the  main  statement 
is  called  the  principal  sentence  ;  the  others 
are  termed  subordinate  sentences.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example: — "Magna  Charta, 
which  has  been  called  the  foundation  of 
English  liberty,  was  wrung  from  King  John 
by  the  barons."  Here  the  principal  sen- 
tence is  '*  Magna  Charta  was  wrung  from 
King  John  by  the  barons."  This  sentence 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  does  not  depend  on 
any   other.     It    is   the    principal    sentence. 
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**  Which  has  been  called  the  foundation  of 
English  liberty ''  is  a  subordinate  sentence, 
containing  a  subject  and  predicate  of  its 
own,  but  depending  on  the  principal  sen- 
tence, which  it  serves  to  explain. 

A  compound  sentence  is  one  which  is 
composed  of  more  than  one  principal  sen- 
tence, usually  connected  by  a  co-ordinative 
conjunction.  The  following  is  an  example  : 
"The  people  of  England  became  discon- 
tented during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
soon  after  Charles  I.  came  to  the  throne 
quarrels  arose  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament."  Here  we  have  two  principal 
sentences :  *'  The  people  of  England  be- 
came discontented  during  the  reign  of  James 
I.,"  and  "  Quarrels  arose  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament."  "Soon  after  Charles 
I.  came  to  the  throne "  is  a  subordinate 
sentence,  depending  on  the  second  main 
sentence. 

6.  Give  short  explanations  suitable  for 
children  of  the  words  italicised  in  the  follow- 
ing passages : — 

*•  No  thought  was  there  of  distant  flight; 
Linked  \n  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squireX^t  knight^ 

As  day  declines,  nature  recovers  from  this 
languor  and  exhaustion ;  the  insects  again 
flutter  across  the  open  glades,  and  the  larger 
animals  saunter  away  from  under  cover  in 
the  direction  of  the  ponds  zxA  pastures. 

Linked ;  a  link  is  one  of  the  parts  of  a 
chain.  The  links  are  joined  together,  and 
make  up  the  whole  chain.  Each  is  of  equal 
importance  in  forming  the  united  whole. 
Thus  the  grooms  and  the  nobles,  the  squires 
and  knights  fought  in  the  same  way,  all  on 
an  equality,  and  each  forgetting  that  he  is 
master  or  servant. 

Serried ;  this  word  means  closely  packed, 
pressed,  or  crowded  together. 

Phalanx ;  a  body  of  troops  arranged  in 
very  close  order.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  is 
celebrated  in  ancient  history.  By  its  help 
Philip  of  Macedon  conquered  the  Greeks, 
and  his  son  Alexander  overran  the  Persian 
Empire. 


Groom  ;  a  word  which  formerly  meant  any 
servant  or  attendant.  It  is  now  limited  to 
one  who  attends  on  horses.  Bridegroom  is 
a  word  having  a  different  origin  and  mean- 
ing. 

Squire  ;  properly  a  shield-bearer.  In  the 
days  of  chivalry  a  squire  attended  on  the 
knight.  He  was  often  of  gentle  birth,  and 
hoped  some  day  to  become  a  knight  himself. 

Knight ;  this  word  formerly  meant  a 
youth.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  it  signified  a 
gentleman-at-arms  who  fought  on  horseback. 
A  perfect  knight  was  distinguished  by  justice, 
courtesy,  and  courage  ;  he  was  "  without 
fear  and  without  reproach." 

Declines;  from  Lat.  de,  down,  clino,  I 
bend.  The  word  properly  refers  to  the 
course  of  the  sun,  sloping  or  inclining  down 
to  the  west  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

Nature  ;  from  Lat.  natus,  born  ;  all  creat- 
ed things.  Here  the  word  signifies  animated 
nature  ;  living,  moving,  and  breathing  crea- 
tures. 

Languor ;  a  dull,  heavy,  sleepy,  sluggish 
state  of  the  body. 

Insects ;  from  Lat.  in,  into,  seco,  I  cut. 
Small  living  creatures,  whose  body  seem 
divided  into  two  or  more  parts  by  cuts  or 
divisions  which  extend  round  them. 

Flutter  ;  to  move  the  wings  about  quickly 
with  rapid  movements.  The  word  seems 
connected  Wi'Ca.  float. 

Saunter ;  to  move  along  at  an  easy  and 
leisurely  pace,  as  though  there  were  no 
particular  business  on  hand. 

Pastures  ;  from  Lat.  pasco,  I  feed  ;  feeding- 
places  for  animals.  It  generally  means 
grassy  meadows  or  downs  on  which  sheep 
or  cattle  feed. 

7.  Give  an  example  of  kindergarten  exer- 
cises that  may  be  used  to  stimulate  inven- 
tion and  imitation  in  young  children. 

Froebel's  third  '*  gift  "  consists  of  a  large 
cube,  made  up  of  eight  small  cubes.  These 
may  be  arranged  in  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  forms  by  intelligent  children,  assisted  by 
their  teachers.  Some  of  the  forms  have 
been  thus  designated  by  Froebel  :  A  cube, 
or    kitchen-table ;    fire-place ;     grandpapa's 
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chair  ;  a  sign-post ;  a  cross  ;  two  crosses ;  a 
well ;  double  ladder ;  triumphal  arch ; 
bridge,  with  keeper's  house.  These  exer- 
cises stimulate  the  faculty  of  invention  and 
of  imitation. 

Froebel's  fourth  *'  gift  "  consists  of  a  large 
cube,  made  up  of  eight  oblong  parts.  These 
may  also  be  arranged  into  many  forms,  as — 
a  bee-stand,  a  bell-tower,  a  closed  garden 
wall  ;  a  city  gate  ;  a  sofa ;  a  writing-desk  ; 
tombstones  of  various  shapes  ;  monuments  of 
various  shapes  ;  winding  stairs. 

Froebel's  fifth  "gift,"  a  large  cube  con- 
sisting of  whole,  half,  and  quarter  cubes, 
and  his  sixth  "  gift,"  consisting  of  doubly 
divided  oblongs,  may  be  used  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  produce  forms  of  a  still  more 
varied  and  complicated  character.  Thus 
the  sixth  gift  may  be  arranged  as  a  house 
without  roof,  a  colonnade,  a  summer-house, 
an  altar,  etc. 

The  thirteen  (one  of  the  later  or  supple- 
mentary "gifts")  consists  of  materials  for 
cutting  paper  into  various  shapes,  and 
mounting  and  combining  these  so  as  to  pro- 
duce different  forms  of  greater  or  less  de- 
grees of  complication. 

Froebel's  occupations  or  "plays,"  special- 
ly those  which  he  called  the  "movement 
plays,"  are  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
faculty  of  imitation.  In  them  the  children 
imitate  various  forms  of  natural  life  and  mo- 
tion, as — the  flying  of  birds,  the  swimming 
of  fish,  the  sowing  of  seed,  mowing,  thresh- 
ing, grinding,  etc.  These  may  be  accom- 
panied by  musical  exercises. 

8.  Point  out  some  of  the  uses  of  object 
lessons  in  infant  schools,  and  illustrate  your 
answer  by  short  notes  of  a  lesson  on  "The 
Whale,"  or  on  "Iron." 

{a)  To  cultivate  the  power  of  obsey-vaiion. 
The  children  should  be  taught  to  observe 
each  part  of  the  object,  to  describe  its  posi- 
tion, shape,  size,  colour,  etc. 

{b)  To  cultivate  the  power  of  thinking  and 
reasoning.  This  should  be  done  chiefly  with 
the  elder  children.  They  should  be  taught 
to  reason  out  for  themselves,  zvhy  an  object, 
or  any  part  of  it,   is  a  certain  size,  shape, 


colour,  etc.,  or  why  it  is  formed  of  the  par- 
ticular material. 

{c)  To  cultivate  the  power  of  expression. 
The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  de- 
scribe for  themselves  the  position,  shape, 
etc.,  of  the  object,  and  of  each  part  of  it. 
They  will  thus  gain  the  power  of  using  the 
words  already  comprised  in  their  vocabulary, 
and  will  acquire  the  command  of  additional 
ones,  naturally  and  judiciously  introduced  by 
the  teacher. 

The  points  given  above  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  sketch  of  a  lesson  on  "  The 
Whale." 

I.  Structure. — (A  picture  should  be  hung 
up  before  the  class.) — Immense  size:  Com- 
pare length  with  that  of  a  man,  or  of  a  horse, 
or  with  that  of  the  school-room ;  also  with 
that  of  an  elephant  (our  largest  land  animal) ; 
general  shape. 

Parts  of  the  body:  Great  head  —  vast 
mouth  (15  or  1 6  feet  long) — small  eyes — fins 
— blow-holes  on  the  top  of  head — immense 
tail.  Get  the  children  to  describe  shape  and 
size  of  each,  comparing  with  similar  parts  of 
other  animals. 

II.  Habits. — (Here  and  under  next  head 
children  may  be  taught  to  think  by  being 
brought  to  notice  how  the  structure  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  habits  and  food  of  the  animal.) — 
Swims  rather  slowly,  not  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour.  This  on  account  of  vast 
size  of  body  compared  with  that  of  fins.  Can 
dive  and  dart  very  swiftly. 

Whale  is  not  properly  a  fish,  though  it 
lives  in  the  water.  Cannot  remain  under 
water  so  long  as  fishes.  Generally  swims 
on,  or  just  under,  the  surface  of  the  water, 
so  that  it  may  breathe  the  outside  air  fre- 
quently. Hence  provided  with  large  blow- 
holes. 

Suckles  its  young  like  quadrupeds.  When 
doing  so,  lies  near  the  surface,  and  rolls  from 
side  to  side,  so  that  she  and  her  young  may 
be  able  to  take  breath  in  turns. 

III.  Food. — Feeds  on  small  fish.  Cannot 
swallow  large  ones,  because  its  throat  is  very 
small  for  so  large  an  animal. 

When  it  wishes  to  eat,  it  opens  its  vast 
mouth,  and  a  large  volume  of  water,  con- 
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taining  fish,  enters  its  jaws.  The  whale  then 
closes  its  mouth,  the  water  is  forced  oat  in 
high  jets  through  the  blow-holes,  and  the  fish 
are  swallowed. 

[The  above  heads  would  be  enough  matter 
for  one  lesson  in  an  infants'  school.  Another 
might  be  given  oa  the  capture  of  the  whale, 
and  its  uses  to  man.  Many  interesting  points 
might  here  be  taken,  as  the  kind  of  vessels 
and  sailors  employed  in  the  whale-fishery, 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  the  parts  of  the 
whale  taken  out  before  the  carcase  is  aban- 
doned, and  the  preparation  of  the  oil  and 
whalebone.  Each  point  could  be  used  for 
the  three  purposes  mentioned  above.] 


SPECIAL    EXAMINATIONS, 

DECEMBER,  1882. 

Interj7iediate. 

BOOK-KEEPING, 

I.  Explain  the  use  of  the  Day  Book,  Trial 
Balance,  Cash  Book.  How  do  you  transfer 
an  entry  from  one  book  to  another  ? 


2.  State  the  different  kinds  of  Accounts  ; 
and  explain  the  process  of  closing  the  Profit 
and  Loss  Account. 

3.  Define  the  terms  Assignee,  Bonded 
Goods,  Bounty,  Invoice. 

4.  Write  out  the  form  of  (i)  a  Promissory 
Note,  (2)  a  Bill  of  Exchange.  What  do  you 
understand  by  "endorsing"  a  Note? 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  Double 
Entry  ? 

Make  the  proper  entries  for  the  following : 
{a)  Purchased  Mdse.  amounting  to $1,000, 

for  which  I  paid  in  cash  $300,  and  for  balance 

my  note,   due  3  months  hence. 

{b)    Borrowed  $2,000  from  A.  B.  for  four 

years,  for  which  I  pay  interest  half  yearly, 

at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

[c)  Sold  goods  amounting  to  $400,  for 
which  I  received  $200  cash,  and  for  balance 
note  due  six  months  hence. 

[d)  Note  of  $200  overdue  two  months  ; 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  done  into  Eng- 
lish Prose,  by  S.  H.  Batcher,  M.A.,  and 
A.  Lang,  M.A.  Third  edition.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1882. 

The  readers  of  the  versified  translations 
of  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  must  be 
exceedingly  rare.  Indeed  it  seems  as  if  a 
poetical  version  of  these  epics  were  impos- 
sible. Nor  are  we  now  in  need  of  poetical 
versions ;  but  there  is  always  room  for  a  prose 
translation,  executed  in  a  scholarly  way  and 
in  a  literary  spirit.  To  the  English  student 
unacquainted  with  Greek,  such  renderings 
are  invaluable.  But  dreary  indeed  to  such  a 
reader  must  be  the  average  translation  of  the 
ancient  authors ;  and  to  such  a  one,  also,  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  the  ancients  must  seem 
greatly  exaggerated. 

The  present  version  of  the  Odyssey  has 
been  for  some  time  before  the  world,  and  it 
really  needs  no  praise  from  us.  It  is  not  a 
**  crib,"  nor  a  piece  of  literary  hack-work, 
but  a  scholarly  production,  worked  out  in  a 
literary  spirit,  and  will  give,  we  believe,  a 
fuller,  finer,  and  clearer  idea  of  the  original 
than  any  rendering  we  have  seen  of  this  fair 


monument  of  ancient  literary  skill.  The  work 
would  make  an  admirable  prize  for  High 
School  scholars  who  do  not  learn  Greek. 


A  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Spanish 
Language,  by  William  I.  Knapp,  Pro- 
fessor in  Yale  College.  Boston  :  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.     1882. 

We  hope  that  this  grammar  may  incite 
many  of  our  young  men  to  a  study  of  the 
beautiful  language  of  Castile,  though  there  is 
not  perhaps  in  this  language  the  same  lively 
interest  which  French,  German,  or  Italian 
excite.  But  to  the  scholar,  Spanish  presents 
many  attractions,  both  literary  and  philolog- 
ical. It  is  easy  of  acquisition,  even  without 
the  aid  of  a  master,  and  that  is  no  slight 
recommendation  to  one  of  studious  habits 
and  little  leisure. 

Professor  Knapp,  who  is  already  known 
to  students  of  Spanish,  has  prepared  a  man- 
ual of  the  present-day  language  of  Madrid, 
which,  we  believe,  will  be  exceedingly  helpful 
to  those  whose  tastes  or  necessities  lead  them 
to  make  a  study  of  the  language  of  Cervantes 
and  Castelar. 


Editorial  Notes. 
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THE  MINISTERSHIP  OF  EDUCA- 
TION. 

There  is  no  reader  of  the  Monthly,  we 
feel  sure,  who  will  not  unfeignedly  regret 
the  illness  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Crooks,  or  with- 
hold from  him  active  sympathy  in  the  trouble 
that  has  befallen  him,  in  the  midst  of  his 
trying  and  exacting  duties.  The  break-down 
of  his  constitution  is  an  impressive  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  Minister  has 
taxed  himself  in  the  administration  of  his 
Department,  as  it  also  speaks  of  official  fric- 
tion and  the  cares  and  worries  of  office  which 
bear  heavily  upon  even  the  most  robust  frame 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  of  health.  It  is 
a  question  that  will  arise  in  many  minds 
whether  it  is  well  for  any  public  man  to  put 
such  a  strain  upon  himself  as  Mr.  Crooks 
has  for  years  past  undergone.  The  charge 
of  a  Department,  such  as  that  of  Education 
in  Ontario,  is  certainly  as  much  as  one  man 
can  overtake,  without  having  to  assume  his 
share  of  work  in  the  general  political  ad- 
ministration of  the  Province.  And  this  in- 
troduces the  question  whether  we  do  wisely 
in  connecting  the  Executive  of  Education 
with  any  Cabinet  office,  and  of  subjecting  its 
administrator  to  the  harassing  troubles  and 
the  responsibility  which  attach  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  Nobody,  of 
course,  denies  the  advantages  of  having  a 
head  directly  accountable  to  the  House  and 
the  country  in  charge  of  our  educational 
affairs ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  said  that 
the  plan  has  its  disadvantages,  and  in  one 
aspect  it  has  its  grave  perils.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  said  that  the  aim  of  school  dis- 
cipline should  be  to  produce  a  self-governing 
being,  not  to  produce  a  being  to  be  governed 
by  others.  The  latter,  we  fear,  is  just  what 
a  Minister  of  Education  must  be.  He  is  not 
and  cannot  be  his  own  master.     Attach  the 


bureau  to  a  political  party,  and  the  political 
party  will  "run"  and  control  it.  There  may 
be  resistance,  and  the  best  of  resolves  to  keep 
the  Machine  at  arm's  length,  but  at  arm's 
length  the  Machine  and  the  Bosses  will  not 
stay.  We  do  not  affirm  that  Mr.  Crooks 
has  of  set  purpose  allowed  politics  to  govern 
him  J  but  if  they  have  not  governed  him  they 
exercise  their  influence  both  upon  him  and 
upon  others  about  him.  We  must  remem- 
ber, moreover,  that  the  Ministership  has 
been  tried  under  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances.  Had  there  been  repeated 
changes  of  Government  during  Mr.  Crooks's 
regime,  will  any  one  say  how  the  experiment 
of  a  political  head  to  the  Department  would 
have  fared  ?  In  the  merely  personal  inter- 
ests of  Provincial  politics  it  is  not  difficult  to 
tell  what  disasters  would  have  befallen  edu- 
cation. As  it  is,  Mr.  Hardy  may  declaim  as 
he  likes  upon  the  neutrality  of  the  Depart- 
ment, but  he  will  not  remove  the  suspicion 
that  our  educational  affairs  have  suffered  and 
are  suffering  by  the  alliance  with  politics. 
This  is  not  alone  to  be  seen  in  acts  of  com- 
mission as  in  those  of  omission,  and,  particu- 
larly in  Departmental  acquiescence  in  the 
acts  of  others  which  were  prompted  by,  and 
had  their  inspiration  in,  party  politics.  That 
the  safety  of  education  lies,  and  can  only  lie, 
in  the  complete  severance  of  the  political 
connection,  scarcely  requires  to  be  said. 
The  Government  organs  may  be  dragooned 
into  affirming  the  contrary,  but  the  opinion 
of  the  country  at  large  is  a  unit  on  the  point. 
Educational  administration  must  of  course 
be  subject  to  legislative  control,  but  this  can 
he  secured  by  machinery  which  will  not  put 
grit  in  the  wheels  and  debase  its  work.  Nor 
are  the  experiences  of  the  Ryerson  rigime 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  other  system.  The  Ryerson 
reign  was  an  exceptional  one,  and  its  bureau- 
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cratic  character  the  result  of  undue  and  un- 
checked license.  In  going  back  to  a  Chief 
Superintendency  and  a  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, there  is  no  desire,  as  there  is  no 
need,  to  go  back  to  Absolutism. 


DR.  NELLES  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
RELIGION. 

We  make  no  apology  for  giving  space  in 
our  columns  to  the  address  of  President 
Nelles,  of  Victoria  University,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  installation  of  a  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Chemistry  in  that  insti- 
tution. Dr.  Nelles  has  a  timely  word  for 
the  necessity  of  having  science  taught  in  our 
academical  institutions  by  men  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  religion,  and  whose  faith  is 
not  subverted  by  the  destructive  criticism  of 
the  age.  The  dogmatism  of  science  is  as  ob- 
jectionable as  that  of  religion ;  and  both  are 
antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  culture  and  the 
literary  instinct  which  enlightened  thought 
and  a  true  liberalism  should  seek  to  instil  in 
the  youth  of  the  land.  The  rationalizing  in- 
fluences of  modern  scientific  literature  wants 
the  wholesome  corrective  which  a  teacher  of 
science  loyal  to  Christian  truth,  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  reverence,  and  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  life,  can  most  effec- 
tively impart.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  no- 
bility of  mind,  or  more  depressingly  checks 
aspiration,  than  the  negation  of  the  age  ;  and 
any  force  in  our  colleges  that  will  fight  this 
influence,  and  deal  with  science,  not  in  the 
mechanical  and  coldly  intellectual  spirit  of 
the  times,  but,  recognizing  the  essential 
spiritual  facts  of  life  and  nature  about  one, 
and  with  that  glow  which  a  fervid  religious 
spirit  infuses,  will  do  an  inestimable  service 
to  mankind. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

We  cannot  be  charged  with  having  much 
reverence  for  the  work  of  the  Normal 
Schools.  What  little  we  have  we  fear  will 
speedily  disappear  if  besides  dissatisfaction 
with  the  character  of  their  work  we  have  to 
bear  the  infliction  of  endless  communications 


from  incensed  students  complaining  of  the 
inconveniences  to  which  they  are  unneces- 
sarily subjected  by  recent  changes  in  the 
Normal  School  Sessions.  Hitherto  these 
institutions  have  closed  and  re-opened  at 
the  same  times  as  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
Province.  Now  the  second  session  ends  and 
the  first  begins  in  February.  As  the  teachers' 
engagements  are  made  in  the  beginning  of 
January  the  serious  embarrassment  produced 
by  this  last  official  caprice  will  be  readily 
understood.  No  possible  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  change  other  than  the  Minis- 
ter's desire  to  secure  for  the  half-dozen 
under-worked  and  under-qualified  Normal 
School  Masters  the  length  of  vacation  to 
which  their  delicate  constitutions  have  be- 
come inured.  The  true  principle  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  but  this,  like  many  other  whole- 
some maxims,  is  ignored  at  the  Education 
Office.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  Mr. 
Crooks's  most  influential  advisers  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  toiling  teacher  and  no 
regard  for  his  convenience  or  comfort.  In 
their  estimation  he  is  a  creature  whose  mo- 
rality is  to  be  maintained  by  regulations, 
whose  professional  ability  is  the  favourite 
subject  of  departmental  experiment,  but 
whose  circumstances  are  to  be  considered — 
never ! 


SCRIPTURE    READING    IN    PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

After  considerable  inquiry  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  we  find  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  devotional  exercises  and  Scripture 
reading  in  our  Public  Schools  to  be  one  or 
other  of  the  following  : 

1.  No  reading  of  the  Scriptures  or  prayer 
morning  or  evening. 

2.  No  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  prayer 
by  the  teacher. 

3.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer 
by  the  teacher. 

4.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  teach- 
er, scholars  have  their  Bibles,  look  on  and 
follow  the  teacher  in  his  reading  ;  prayer  by 
the  teacher. 
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5.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  both 
teacher  and  scholars ;  prayer  by  the  teacher. 

The  first  mode  largely  prevails  in  the 
schools.  The  second  mode,  viz.,  Prayer 
but  no  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  is  adopted 
by  many  of  the  masters  ;  whilst  the  last,  the 
most  eflfective  for  instruction  in  morals,  does 
not  obtain  in  more  than  four  out  of  every 
hundred  schools. 

The  form  of  prayer  used  is  that  prescribed 
by  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 


We  gladly  welcome  TAe  Acadian  Scientist, 
published  at  Wolfville,  N.S.,  in  the  "inter- 
ests of  the  Acadian  Science  Club."  It  pro- 
mises to  be  an  exceedingly  useful  little  jour- 
nal, and  will  no  doubt  do  much  towards 
fostering  a  love  of  science  generally,  but 
especially  by  way  of  providing  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  members  of  the 
Club,  which  aims  at  the  encouragement  "of 
young  men  and  women,  who  are  not  at  pre- 
sent able,  from  whatever  cause,  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  an  academic  or  collegiate  train- 
ing, to  undertake  and  continue  a  systematic 
course  of  study  at  home,"  The  Scientist  is 
published  monthly  at  twenty-five  cents  per 
annum.  Every  teacher  should  be  a  sub- 
scriber. Address  A.  J.  Pineo,  Wolfville,  N.S. 


The  readers  of  the  Monthly  who  have 
been  lately  engaged  in  the  critical  study  of 
Addison's  Spectator  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
be  interested  in  the  perusal  of  the  article  on 
the  "  Social  Life  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne"  which  opens  our  present  number. 
The  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  a  brilliant 
Canadian  writer  whose  work  needs  no  word 
of  ours  to  secure  it  attention.  The  volumes 
of  which  the  paper  is  a  brief  epitome  contain 
an  exhaustive  and  realistic  picture  of  an  age 
full  of  curious  interest  to  the  student  of 
social  and  literary  life. 


The  pupils  in  Toronto  schools  are  being 
drilled  to  save  themselves  in  case  of  fire,  and 
a  minute  sufficed  to  clear  out  a  whole  divi- 
sion. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  drill 
includes  methods  of  escape  when  the  usual 
exits  are  barred  by  flames  and  smoke. — 
Montreal  Witness. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 

INSTALLATION  OF  A  PROFESSOR  OF  NATU- 
RAL HISTORY  AND  CHEMISTRY. — AD- 
DRESS BY  PRINCIPAL  NELLES.  —  HE 
DWELLS  UPON  THE  CONSONANCE  OF 
SCIENCE     AND     RELIGION. 

The  installation  of  a  new  Professor  in  the 
Science  Department  of  Victoria  College, 
Cobourg,  on  January  19th,  marks  an  impor- 
tant era  in  the  progressive  development  of 
that  institution.  Previous  to  the  building  of 
Faraday  Hall,  about  four  years  ago,  the 
Scientific  Department  in  Victoria  occupied 
an  inferior  position,  but  since  that  time 
apparatus  and  equipments  have  been  pro- 
cured from  Germany,  and  with  those  aids 
to  the  proper  study  of  the  physical  sciences 
Dr.  Haanel,  the  head  of  the  department,  has 
brought  it  to  its  present  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency. 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  opened 
with  the  following  address  by  the  President 
of  the  College,  Dr.  Nelles  :— 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —We  are  as- 
sembled this  evening  for  the  public  and  for- 
mal induction  to  office  of  a  new  Professor  of 
Science  in  Victoria  University,  Dr.  Arthur 
P.  Coleman,  who  has  been  recently  appoint- 
ed by  the  College  Board  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  History  and  Geology. 

In  selecting  men  for  such  positions,  the 
authorities  of  cur  University  have  never 
thought  it  right  to  be  limited  by  narrow 
considerations  of  any  kind,  whether  sec- 
tarian, national,  or  academic.  Science  and 
literature  are  cosmopolitan,  and  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  seek  for  the  most  competent  and 
suitable  men,  in  whatever  University  they 
have  been  trained,  or  to  whatever  nation 
they  belong. 

The  gentleman  who  has  so  long  and  with 
such  surpassing  efficiency  filled  the  chair  of 
Classical  Literature  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  When, 
not  long  since,  an  adjunct  professor  was 
required  to  assist  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  the  Board  secured  the 
services  ^f  a  high  honour  man  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  we  have  great 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
selection  then  made.  Our  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  a  graduate  of  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man university.  Under  his  guidance  and 
inspiration  a  fresh  impulse  has  been  given 
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to  the  study  of  Natural  Science,  not  only 
in  Victoria  University,  but  to  some  extent 
throughout  the  Dominion,  and  a  reputation 
has  already  been  acquired,  of  which  the 
friends  of  the  University  are  justly  proud. 
Our  other  professors,  including  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Theology,  are  graduates  in 
Arts  of  our  own  University,  but  each  one  of 
these  has  enjoyed  for  a  term  of  several  years 
the  advantages  of  residence  and  study  in  the 
universities  of  other  lands.  In  the  case  of 
Dr.  Coleman  we  are  glad  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  one  who,  having  carried  away  the 
highest  honours  of  his  Canadian  Alma 
Mater,  has  since  resided  for  a  lengthened 
period  in  Germany,  in  the  earnest  pursuit 
of  science,  especially  of  those  branches  of 
science  which  he  is  now  appointed  to  teach. 
His  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  won  by 
close  study  and  severe  examination,  is  an 
additional  guarantee  of  his  fitness  for  the 
chair  which  he  is  here  to  occupy.  There  is 
always  some  risk  in  the  importation  of  a 
foreigner  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties, 
and  it  is  a  happy  condition  of  things  when 
academic  authorities  can  get  possession  of  a 
well-tried  and  distinguished  graduate  of  their 
own,  with  the  super-added  accomplishments 
of  a  foreigner. 

But  the  authorities  of  Victoria  University 
are  expected  to  look  for  other  qualifications 
than  those  of  a  merely  intellectual  kind. 
Knowledge  is  not  education,  and  a  college 
professor,  being  an  educator,  is  something 
more  than  a  teacher  of  science  or  literature. 
It  is  a  part  of  his  work,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant and  critical  part,  to  inculcate  high  prin- 
ciples of  action,  to  mould  the  character,  and 
to  foster  the  love  of  moral  and  religious  ex- 
cellence. The  best,  if  not  indeed  the  only 
adequate,  foundation  for  such  excellence,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  reverential  regard  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  hearty  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  the  times  in 
which  we  live  give  occasion  for  watchful 
and  jealous  care,  lest,  along  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  science,  our  students  should  re- 
ceive a  subtle  but  deep  and  permanent  alien- 
ation from  the  Christian  faith.  There  are 
many  famous  and  popular  teachers  of  science 
in  our  day  who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
religion  of  the  Cross,  and  such  men,  how- 
ever eminent  in  their  special  departments, 
are  not  the  kind  of  men  we  would  wish  to 
have  as  educators  in  a  Christian  university. 
When  authoritatively  installed  in  a  college 


lecture  room  they  are  only  the  more  danger- 
ous in  proportion  as  they  are  more  learned, 
eloquent,  and  influential.  And  if  it  be  re- 
plied that  their  business  is  to  teach  science 
and  not  religion,  we  cannot  forget  that  a 
man  of  irreligious  or  sceptical  spirit  will 
soon  be  known  as  such,  and  the  writings  of 
men  like  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  others  re- 
mind us  that  many  of  these  so-called  special- 
ists of  the  laboratory  are  far  from  keeping 
themselves,  in  the  manner  thus  alleged, 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  work- 
shops ;  are  in  fact  rather  fond  of  proclaiming, 
as  in  the  celebrated  "  Belfast  Address,"  the 
antagonism  of  their  scientific  speculations  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  All  due  re- 
spect to  the  great  name  of  Charles  Darwin. 
Let  us  not  complain  that  he  was  invested 
during  life  with  the  highest  honours  of  a 
renowned  English  University,  nor  that  he 
was  laid  at  death  with  "  triumphant  ob- 
sequies," in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side 
of  the  illustrious  and  saintly  dead.  Let 
these  things  stand  as  a  pleasing  proof  of  the 
liberality  of  the  age  and  as  a  deserved  tri- 
bute to  Darwin's  eminent  gifts,  his  ard6nt 
devotion  to  science,  his  conspicuous  candour, 
his  spotless  life,  and  his  marked  success  in 
throwing  new  light  on  many  of  the  apparent 
anomalies  of  nature. 

But  for  instructors  and  guides  of  youth,  let 
us  rather  seek  for  men  who,  while  possessed 
of  a  true  love  of  learning  and  competent 
ability  to  teach,  slill  adhere  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  religion  of  Newton,  Kepler,  and 
Faraday,  and,  on  this  continent,  the  religion 
of  Agassiz,  Dana,  and  Dawson.  Such  men, 
too,  are  less  likely  to  teach  for  science  what 
is  yet  only  in  the  region  of  conjecture,  and 
after  the  manner  of  Milton's  half  created 
lion,  is  still  '*  pawing  to  get  free  its  hinder 
parts  "  from  the  rude  groundwork  of  hy- 
pothesis. We  have  heard  much  in  late 
years  of  the  reconciliation  of  science  and 
religion.  One  form  of  reconciliation,  and 
perhaps  the  best  form,  is  presented  in  the 
life  and  character  of  men  who,  like  Michael 
Faraday,  unite,  in  their  own  persons,  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  science  with  an  equally 
profound  spirit  of  religious  reverence  and 
Christian  faith.  Such  are  the  men  whom 
we  desire  to  have  as  professors  in  our  Uni- 
versity, and  such  a  man,  in  spirit  and  pro- 
mise, I  believe  we  have  in  Dr.  Coleman, 
whom  now,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  Senate. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  SCHOOL-DAYS. 


WILLIAM  EWART  GLAD- 
STONE entered  Eton  in  Sep- 
tember 1821.  His  two  elder  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Robertson,  had  already 
been  some  time  at  the  school,  and 
Thomas  was  in  the  fifth  form.  Wil- 
liam was  soon  to  be  his  fag.  When 
the  London  coach  had  set  down  the 
three  brothers  at  the  door  of  the 
Christopher  Inn,  they  had  not  far  to 
go  to  reach  their  boarding-house,  which 
was  just  over  the  way.  It  was  kept 
by  a  dame,  Mrs.  Shurey,  and,  by 
reason  of  its  vicinity  to  the  famous 
inn,  was  looked  upon  by  the  boys  as 
most  eligibly  situated.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  worst  of  all  houses  for  study; 
and  it  doubles  the  merits  of  Glad- 
stone's achievements  at  Eton  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  work  in  such 
a  place.  To  the  "Christopher"  came 
many  times  a-day  coaches  and  post- 
chaises  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass; on  Fridays,  which  were  market- 
days  in  Eton,  the  farmers  held  their 
ordinary  there ;  and  squires,  drovers, 
pedlers,  recruiting-sergeants,  and  oc- 
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casional  village  wenches  who  came 
in  to  be  hired  as  servants,  clustered 
under  the  porch.  From  their  barred 
windows  the  boys  at  Shurey's,  who 
were  idly  disposed,  would  often  watch 
diverting  sights,  and  not  unfrequently 
their  slumbers  would  be  disturbed  at 
nights  by  the  untuneful  choruses  sung 
in  the  coffee-room  after  hunt  dinners. 

"UNCONTAMINATED   AMID    CORRUP- 
TION." 

It  had  apparently  been  fated  that 
the  soundness  of  Gladstone's  moral 
nature  should  be  tried  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  school  life  by  the  peril- 
ous character  of  his  surroundings. 
But  he  passed  quite  unscathed  through 
temptations,  and  so  did  George  Sel- 
win,  the  future  bishop  of  New  Zea- 
land, who  boarded  at  the  same  house, 
and  who  become  early  one  of  his  best 
friends.  These  two  and  their  brothers 
— for  the  two  Selwyns  and  the  three 
Gladstones  all  deserve  the  same  praise 
— remained  uncontaminated  amid  cor- 
ruptions which  are  known  to  have  had 
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a  seriously  damaging  effect  upon  some 
other  boys  less  finely  constituted.  In 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  words,  the  boys 
of  his  house  became  for  the  most 
part  "  a  very  distinguished  set." 

Gladstone's  tutor. 

Gladstone  was  placed  in  the  middle 
remove  of  the  fourth  form.  That  was 
not  a  bad  placing  for  a  boy  who  was 
barely  twelve  years  old,  as  in  those 
days  when  boys  went  to  Eton  much 
younger  than  they  do  now,  few  new 
comers  escaped  a  probationary  stage 
in  the  lower  school.  His  tutor  was 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hartopp  Knapp,  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  a  pleasant,  very 
pleasant  fellow,  but  a  curious  cleric, 
and  as  a  tutor  by  no  means  exemplary. 
He  and  another  master,  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Drury,  were  passionately  fond 
of  theatres;  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte, 
in  his  interesting  "  History  of  Eton," 
mentions  into  what  queer  freaks  their 
love  of  the  drama  often  led  them. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  going  up 
to  London  whenever  any  performance 
of  special  attraction  was  to  take  place. 
They  would  leave  Eton  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  return  on  Monday 
morning  in  time  (or  not  in  time)  for 
early  school,  looking  over  exercises 
as  they  drove  along  in  their  curricle. 
Sometimes  they  would  each  take  a 
favoured  pupil  to  see  the  play,  and  to 
sup  and  sleep  at  "  Hummums  "  or  the 
"Bedford"  in  Covent  Garden. 

Gladstone  and  his  friends,  by  lead- 
ing blameless  lives,  and  striving  to 
learn  more  than  their  masters  taught 
them,  truly  gave  more  to  Eton  in  the 
manner  of  example  than  they  took 
from  it.  Besides  the  Selwyns  and 
Arthur  Hallam,  Gladstone's  principal 
friends  were  J.  MilnesGaskell,  Francis 
H.  Doyle,  John  Hanmer  (afterwards 
Lord  Hanmer),  Frederick  Rogers 
(Lord  Blachford),  J.  W.  Colville 
(Right  Hon.  Sir  J.,  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  at  Calcutta,  etc.),  W.  E.  Jelf 


(Rev.),  J.  H.  Law.  P.  A.  Pickering, 
W.  W.  Farr,  and  Charles  Wilder. 

MATHEMATICS   AND    RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING. 

It  is  more  than  strange  to  hear  that 
the  future  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (the  greatest  financier  of  a 
financing  age)  was  taught  no  mathe- 
matics at  Eton,  and  hardly  any  arith- 
metic  Gladstone  received  no 

religious  teaching  either.  In  1822  the 
Rev.  John  Wilder,  now  Senior  Fel- 
low, became  one  of  the  assistant 
masters  ;  and  two  years  later  the  Rev. 
James  Chapman,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Colombo,  was  added  to  the  num- 
ber. These  two  gentlemen,  more 
earnest  than  most  of  their  colleagues, 
sought  to  introduce  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment lesson  once  a  week,  and  they 
succeeded  after  a  time ;  but  not  with- 
out much  difficulty,  as  the  other  mas- 
ters disliked  the  innovation,  and  Dr. 
Keate  hoped  little  good  from  it. 

ETON    BOYS    AT    CHURCH. 

The  manner  in  which  Sundays  were 
spent  in  those  days  would  have  gone 
far  to  defend  Eton  against  any  charge 
of  being  a  sectarian  school ;  it  might 
even  have  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether,  although  all  its  masters  were 
clergymen,  it  could  rightly  be  called 
an  ecclesiastical  foundation.  The  boys 
used  to  lie  in  bed  till  nearly  ten,  as 
Sunday  "private  business"  (which 
consists  now  of  a  scriptural  lesson) 
was  not  yet  thought  of.  At  half-past 
ten  they  attended  a  service  in  chapel, 
and  it  was  a  common  complaint 
among  the  parishioners  of  Eton,  many 
of  whom  had  sittings  in  the  choir, 
that  the  boys  in  the  higher  forms 
used  not  to  enter  chapel  until  the  last 
stroke  of  the  bell,  when  they  would 
rush  in  all  together,  helter-skelter, 
shoving  one  another,  laughing,  and 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible. 
The  noblemen,  or  "nobs,"  and  the 
sixth  form,  occupied  stalls,  and  it  was 
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customary  that  every  occupant  of  a 
stall  should,  on  taking  his  seat  for 
the  first  time,  distribute  amongst  his 
neighbours  packets  of  almonds  and 
rasins,  which  were  eaten  during  the 
service.     Between  2  and  3  p.m.  all  the 
forms  below  the  sixth  (but  not  the 
Lower  School)  had  to  muster  in  the 
upper  school-room,  where  Dr.  Keate 
gave  out  the  subjects  for  the  week's 
Latin  theme,   and  then  gabbled  out 
some  pages  from  the   '*  Maxims"  of 
Epictetus,  or  a  few  extracts  from  Blair's 
*'  Sermons."    During  this  performance 
some  of  the   boys,    having   brought 
pens  and  ink  with  them,  would  dash 
off  their  themes,  while  the  others  kept 
up  a  continuous  uproar.  Keate,  quack- 
ing like  an  angry  duck,  to  use  Alex- 
ander Kinglake's  description  of  his 
voice,  would  now  and  again  demand 
silence,  but  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
boys  to  be  deliberately  obstreperous 
at  this  Sunday  class,  which  they  called 
"Prose"  (Keate  called  it  "Prayers"), 
and  the  headmaster  so  far  tolerated 
the  scandal  that  he  only  made  a  show 
of  trying  to  suppress  it  by  occasionally 
picking  out  some  of  the  worst  among 
the  rioters  and  flogging  them.    Being 
indiscriminating  in  his  punishments, 
as    despots   generally   are,    he    once 
wanted  to  flog  Gladstone  because  the 
latter's  hat  was  knocked  out  of  his 
hand  by  a  boy  nudging  his  elbow. 
"  Playing  at  cricket  with  your  hat,  eh?" 
he  screamed  from  his  desk.     It  was 
with  some  trouble  the  accused  demon- 
strated that  there  had  been  no  offence, 
but  only  an  accident.     Keate's  dis- 
trust of  schoolboy  honour,  however, 
was  inveterate.     "Well,  I  must  flog 
somebody    for    this,"    he    quacked. 
"  Find  me  the  boy  who  gave  you  the 
nudge." 

PUZZLING   THE    PEDAGOGUE. 

On  one  occasion  Gladstone,  being 
praepostor  of  his  form,  had  omitted 
to  mark  down  a  friend  who  had  come 
late  into  school.    A  birch  was  at  once 


called  for,  and  Keate  magniloquently 
upbraided  as  a  breach  of  trust  that 
which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  lapse 
of  memory.  ''If  you  please,  sir," 
argued  the  future  statesman,  then  four- 
teen years  old,  "  my  prsepostorship 
would  have  been  an  office  of  trust  if 
I  had  sought  it  of  my  own  accord, 
but  it  was  forced  upon  me!^  Keate 
might  have  answered  that  the  offices 
of  sheriff  and  of  juryman  are  forced 
upon  the  holders,  who  nevertheless 
are  required  to  discharge  them  with 
diligence ;  but  he  was  a  very  sophist, 
always  more  disposed  to  admire  the 
ingenuity  of  a  tortuous  excuse  than 
to  put  faith  in  a  candid  explanation. 
Mr.  Gladstone  admits  now  that  his 
defence  was  more  culpable  than  the 
fault ;  but  if  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
puzzling  the  small  wits  of  his  master, 
that  peevish  pedagogue  would  have 
flogged  him. 

Arthur  Hallam  had  gone  to  Eton 
in  the  same  year  as  Gladstone,  and 
they  were  both  in  the  same  form, 
Gladstone  being  several  places  above 
his  friend.  Dr.  Keate  used  once  a 
week  to  take  the  "remove"  for  a  lesson 
of  Horace,  and  the  fourth  form  for  a 
lesson  of  Caesar  ;  and  he  soon  singled 
out  Gladstone,  Hallam,  and  J.  Colvile 
as  good  boys  to  "call  up,"  because 
they  seemed  to  take  some  interest  in 
their  lessons. 

FAGGING    ADVENTURES. 

Gladstone  and  Hallam  only  re- 
mained lower  boys  for  about  eighteen 
months.  During  most  of  that  time 
Gladstone  fagged  for  his  brother 
Thomas,  and  he  was  lucky  in  having 
a  brother  who  did  not  drive  about  in 
gigs,  as  it  was  a  common  custom  for 
fast  upper  boys  to  do.  The  fags  of 
these  fast  ones  would  be  sent  to  the 
livery  stables  to  order  traps,  and  some- 
times their  masters  would  take  them 
out  to  act  as  "tigers"  during  drives 
to  Salt  Hill  or  to  Marsh's  Inn  at  Maid- 
enhead, a  favourite  place  of  resort,  as 
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there  was  a  cockpit  there.  On  one 
of  these  outings  in  a  curricle  a  horse 
bolted,  and  the  driver,  brutalised  by 
terror,  ordered  his  fag  to  jump  on  to 
the  horse's  back  and  saw  at  his  bit. 
The  foolhardy  feat  was  accomplished, 
and  the  horse  stopped,  but  the  small 
boy's  arms  were  almost  pulled  out  of 
their  sockets,  and  one  of  them  got 
badly  dislocated.  This  boy  boarded 
at  Shurey's,  and  it  fell  to  Gladstone's 
lot  to  embrocate  his  shoulder  with 
vinegar,  until  it  was  seen  that  the  in- 
jury could  not  be  repaired  without 
help  from  a  doctor. 

Gladstone  himself  never  had  such 
grievous  fagging  adventures  as  this. 

Touching  fags,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  when  it  came  to  Gladstone's  own 
turn  to  be  a  fag-master,  one  among 
the  servitors  he  had  was  George  Hel- 
lish, son  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford. 
Master  and  fag  lost  sight  of  each 
other  after  both  had  left  school ;  but 
years  afterwards  it  became  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's duty,  as  Prime  Minister,  to 
offer  a  Lord  Justiceship  to  George 
Mellish.  "  I  wrote  to  him  as  *  Dear 
sir,'"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "having 
no  idea  that  I  was  addressing  an  old 
fag  of  mine  ;  but  a  few  days  later,  as 
we  were  going  down  to  Windsor,  we 
met  on  the  platform  at  Paddington, 
and  he  reminded  me  of  the  relation 
in  which  he  had  formerly  stood  to- 
wards me.  All  recollection  of  him 
had  unaccountably  slipped  from  my 
memory,  until  he  thus  unexpectedly 
reintroduced  himself." 

Another  of  Gladstone's  fags  was 
John  Smith  Mansfield,  now  a  police 
magistrate  at  Marlborough  Street 
Court.  Mr.  Mansfield  says  of  him  : 
*'  He  was  not  exacting,  and  I  had  an 
easy  time  of  it.  I  cannot  remember 
doing  anything  more  than  laying  out 
his  breakfast  and  tea  table,  and  occa- 
sionally doing  an  errand.  As  Glad- 
stone was  about  five  years  my  senior, 
there  was  an  immense  distance  be- 
tween us.     I  recall  him  as  a  good- 


looking,  rather  delicate  youth,  with  a 
pale  face,  and  brown,  curling  hair — 
always  tidy  and  well-dressed — not 
given  much  to  athletic  exercises,  but 
occasionally  sculling,  playing  cricket, 
and  hockey." 

A   PLEA   FOR   THE    PIGS. 

It  used  to  be  customary  for  a  boy 
on  promotion  to  the  fifth  form  to  give 
a  supper  in  his  room  ;  and  afterwards 
to  recite  a  satirical  ode,  passing  com- 
ments on  all  the  other  fellows  in  his 
boarding-house.  These  productions 
were  often  very  coarse,  for  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that  the  authors  of 
them  were  never  to  be  molested  by 
those  whom  they  abused.  Gladstone 
in  his  fifth  form  poem  eschewed  all 
personalities,  but  conveyed  his  opinion 
with  great  vigour  on  some  of  the  abuses 
rife  in  the  school,  and  in  particular 
on  cruelties  that  used  to  be  practised 
towards  pigs  at  the  Eton  fair  that  was 
held  every  Ash  Wednesday.  A  bar- 
barous usage  had  arisen  for  boys  to 
hustle  the  drovers  and  then  cut  off 
the  tails  of  the  pigs.  Gladstone  gave 
great  offence  by  remarking  that  the 
boys  who  were  foremost  in  this  kind 
of  butchery  were  the  first  to  quake 
at  the  consequences  of  detection, 
and  he  dared  them,  as  they  were 
proud  of  their  work,  to  sport  the 
trophies  of  it  in  their  hats.  On  the 
following  Ash  Wednesday  he  found 
three  newly-amputated  pigtails  hung 
in  a  bunch  on  his  door,  with  a  paper 
bearing  this  inscription  : — 

'•  Quisquis  amat    porcos,    porcis    amabitur 
illis  ; 
Cauda  sit  exemplum  ter  repetita  tibi." 

Gladstone  wrote  underneath  a 
challenge  to  the  despoilers  of  the 
pigs  to  come  forth  and  take  a  receipt 
for  their  offering  which  he  would 
mark — "  In  good  round  hand  upon 
your  faces ;  "  but  the  statesman, 
who,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  fells 
trees  for  amusement,  was  already,  as 
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a  boy,  a  tough  foe  to  deal  with,  and 
his  invitation  met  with  no  response. 
It  would  be  pleasant  if  one  could 
add  that  after  this  the  pigs  had  a 
better  time  of  it ;  but  their  miseries 
only  ceased  when  the  Ash  Wednes- 
day fair  was  abolished  under  Dr. 
Hawtrey. 

A    VISIT    FROM    CANNING. 

A  few  weeks  after  Byron's  death, 
Mr.  Canning  came  down  to  Eton  for 
the  4th  of  June,  and  found  time  to 
have  nearly  an  hour's  chat  with  the 
son  of  his  principal  supporter  in  the 
famous  Liverpool  election  of  1812. 
Canning's  career  exercised  the  great- 
est fascination  over  young  Glad- 
stone's mind,  and  on  that  privileged 
day  when  he  took  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary to  see  his  room,  and  then  walked 
about  college  listening  to  his  advice 
and  to  his  remarks  about  some  of  the 
important  topics  of  the  day,  the  fas- 
cination became  complete  and  last- 
ing. It  was  doubtless  from  a  happy 
recollection  of  his  own  precocity  that 
Canning  did  not  speak  to  his  young 
admirer  as  a  boy  about  childish 
things ;  he  must  have  seen  the 
sparkle  of  hero-worship  in  Glad- 
stone's eyes,  and  he  laid  himself 
out  to  produce  a  deep  impression  by 
emitting  on  all  subjects  those  gener- 
ous sentiments  which  leave  their 
mark  on  a  boy's  understanding. 

GLADSTONE    AS    AN    EDITOR. 

Just  before  Gladstone  entered 
Eton,  in  182 1,  the  Etonian^  edited 
by  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  had 
run  its  short,  brilliant  career;  and 
Gladstone,  though  a  lower  boy,  got 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  con- 
tributors to  that  periodical,  who  used 
to  come  and  breakfast  with  his  broth- 
er Thomas.  Among  them  were 
Richard  Durnford  (whom  ♦*  Glad- 
stone minor"  afterwards  appoint- 
ed Bishop  of  Chichester),  Walter 
Trower  (who  became  Bishop  of  Gib- 


raltar), Chauncey  Hare-Townshend, 
and  Edmund  Beales  (who  acquired 
glory  of  a  certain  sort  during  the 
Hyde  Park  riots  of  1866).  These 
school  worthies  had  acquired  a  real 
renown  through  their  writings  ;  and 
as  Gladstone  rose  to  the  higher 
forms,  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
magazine  naturally  suggested  itself 
to  him  as  one  of  the  only  methods 
that  lay  open  to  him  for  achieving 
scholastic  distinction.  Nowadays 
the  talents  of  schoolboys  find  plenty 
of  scope  in  competitions  for  prizes 
and  scholarships,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  various  Eton  periodicals 
started  during  the  last  thirty  years 
have  been  very  poor.  Their  staffs 
have  been  recruited  from  among 
boys  not  successful  in  school  work — 
youthful  eccentrics,  triflers,  biases, 
and  such  like.  But  in  Gladstone's 
days  there  were  no  prizes  or  scholar- 
ships, and  very  few  examinations. 
When  a  boy  had  once  got  into  the 
fifth,  he  obtained  his  removes  to  the 
middle  and  upper  division  without 
trials,  and  eventually  ascended  to 
the  sixth  by  seniority — there  being 
only  ten  collegers  and  ten  oppidans 
in  that  head  form.  Gladstone  was 
"  sent  up "  several  times  for  his 
verses,  but  this  was  the  only  honour 
to  which  he  and  boys  of  his  descrip- 
tion could  aspire.  Thus  the  very 
best  material  in  the  school  was  al- 
ways available  for  independent  liter- 
ary work. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  if 
there  was  always  plenty  of  talent  at 
Eton,  able  editors  were  as  scarce 
there  as  elsewhere.  The  only  three 
school  periodicals  which  stand  out 
as  exceptionally  good — the  Mi- 
crocosm, the  Etonian,  and  the  Mis- 
cellany— were  edited  by  boys  who 
possessed  great  firmness  of  character 
as  well  as  genius  and  judgment. 
Canning,  Mackworth  Praed,  and 
Gladstone  all  knew  how  to  recruit  a 
staff,  keep  it  up  to  the  best  standard 
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of  work,  and  prevent  its  members 
from  falling  out.  If  he  had  not  be- 
come a  statesman,  he  might  have 
done  wonders  in  conducting  a  Lon- 
don daily  newspaper. 

CAPACITY    FOR   WORK. 

Gladstone  was  always  merry 
enough  ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those 
boys  who  can  be  called  "  merry 
fellows."  Whilst  he  edited  his  mag- 
azine, he  used  to  stupefy  his  fags  by 
his  prodigious  capacity  for  work. 
His  table  and  open  bureau  would  be 
littered  with  "  copy  '^  and  proofs  ;  he 
suffered,  like  other  editors,  from  the 
plague  of  MSS.,  and  had  to  read 
quires  of  proffered  contributions  that 
were  unacceptable ;  and  yet  he  al- 
ways found  time  to  do  his  school- 
work  well.  Dr.  Keate,  carper  as  he 
was,  could  find  no  fault  in  him ;  and 
even  ended  by  taking  him  into 
special  favour,  as  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  and  most  industrious 
scholars  in  the  school.  Probably  no 
other  boy  ever  got  such  praise  from 
Dr.  Keate  as  Gladstone  did,  when 
the  headmaster  said  to  him  : — "  You 
belong  to  the  Literati  (Pop.),  and  of 
course  you  say  there  all  that's  on 
your  mind.  I  wish  I  could  hear  you 
without  your  being  aware  of  my  pres- 
ence ;  I  am  sure  I  should  hear  a 
speech  that  would  give  me  pleasure." 


THE   ACKNOWLEDGED    HEAD  OF  ETON. 

The  Eton  Miscellany  continued  to 
appear  until  its  editor  left  Eton  at 
Christmas,  1827.     He  had  then  been 
a  whole  year  in  the  sixth  form  ;  but 
he  had  not  become  Captain  of  Oppi- 
dans, for  one  boy  who  was  his  senior 
remained  at  the  school  much  longer 
than  was  usual ;  and,  as  already  ex- 
plained,  places    in   the    sixth    were 
only  to  be  conquered  by  time,  not 
by  merit.     Gladstone  was,  however, 
president   of  the    Debating    Society 
and  the  acknowledged  head  of  Eton 
in  literary  attainments  and  oratory. 
He  helped  to  revive  the  prestige  of 
"  Pop.,"   which    was    on    the    wane 
when  he  entered  it,  though  he  never 
saw  it  in  such  a  flourishing  condition 
as  it  has  been  in  these  latter  times, 
when  there  are  always  candidates  to 
fill   every  vacancy.      In  Gladstone's 
days  the  society  often  found  it  diffi- 
cult   to    recruit    suitable    members. 
Mr.  Mansfield  says  of  this  society  \- — 
"  Poorly  educated  as  Etonians  were 
by  Dr.  Keate,  they  did  a  great  deal 
in   educating  each  other.     The  De- 
bating Society  drew   their   attention 
to  history  and  politics  ;  and  all  the 
printed  speeches  of  statesmen  in  the 
last   century,   and   the  beginning  of 
the    present,    were    known    to    the 
young   debaters. — Temple  Bar. 


•'A  WORD  to  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  mixed  school  of  boys  and 
girls.  I  say  'fortunate,'  for  it  seems  that 
the  only  true  way  to  prepare  the  coming 
man  and  woman  to  walk  side  by  side  through 
life  is  to  teach  them  to  stay  together  in  the 
schoolroom.  Each  loses  the  unattractive 
shyness  and  painful  self-consciousness  which 
marks  the  first  association  of  the  boy  and 
girl  who  have  been  educated  apart.  The 
boy  needs  the  gentleness  and  inspiratory 
stimulus,  of  the  girl's  presence,  and  the  girl 
finds  in  the  independent  strength  of  the  boy 
the  necessary  complement  to  her  own  nature. 
In  such  a  school  the  opportunities  are  count- 
less for  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  life 
relations.      Above  all    things    let    us    dis- 


countenance any  compulsory  association  be- 
tween the  sexes,  as  a  penalty,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  true  intention  of  sex  association  by 
the  Creator.  The  boy  and  girl  should  be 
sent  to  each  other  for  assistance  in  lessons^ 
whenever  desirable,  and  any  hesitation 
arising  on  either  side  should  be  entirely 
ignored  by  the  teacher.  A  boy  who  is 
taught  from  boyhood  to  seek  for  opportuni- 
ties to  help  his  girl  acquaintances  is  not 
going  to  be  the  man  to  oppose  a  broader 
channel  for  women  ;  and  the  girl  who  is 
early  taught  to  gratefully  recognize  this 
chivalry  of  boyhood,  will  not  grow  to  be  the 
woman  to  ask  for  an  unwomanly  sphere." — ^ 
New  England  Journal  of  Education. 
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{SHALL  not  discuss  the  methods 
by  which  English  literature  is 
now  taught  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges,  as  the  literary  work  which  I 
shall  advocate  in  this  paper  will  not 
interfere  in  the  least  with  that  which 
these  institutions  are  endeavouring  to 
accomplish,  but  will  be  additional  and 
supplementary  to  their  noble  work. 
That  my  position  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood, I  desire  to  say  in  the  outset 
that  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  re- 
taining the  present  systematic  study  of 
English  literature  as  a  distinct  branch 
in  these  institutions ;  instead  of  sub- 
stituting anything  for  this  work,  as 
some  erroneously  suppose,  I  would 
give  much  more  of  it.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  our  high-school  course  of 
study  in  English  literature  should  be- 
gin with  the  authors  of  to-day  (^Ameri- 
can) and  go  back  to  Chaucer^  instead  of 
beginning  with  Chaucer  and  coming 
down  to  the  present  time. 

I  desire,  before  entering  fully  upon 
my  subject,  to  call  the  attention  of 
educators  to  some  of  the  mistakes  that 
must  be  corrected  before  the  public 
schools  of  our  country  can  reach  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence  in  liter- 
ary and  moral  training.  One  of  these 
is  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  given  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic. 
Arithmetic  has  been  and  ever  must  be 
one  of  the  fundamental  branches  of 
our  common-school  curriculum,  and  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  both  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  usually  considered  as 
its  practical  bearing  upon  the  business 
affairs  of  life,  and  its  excellence  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline.     Nor  am 


I  among  those  who  would  cut  down 
the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  to  a 
few  subjects,  to  those  only  that  are 
generally  considered  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  all  to  know,  to  that  only 
which  is  called  "  practical."  Practi- 
cal !  there  is  a  higher  practical  than 
the  mere  use  that  some  of  us  make  of 
it  in  adding  up  our  grocers'  bills,  or 
perchance  in  calculating  discount  and 
interest.  The  mental  discipline,  the 
strengthening  of  the  mind,  the  intel- 
lectual power  that  the  scholar  obtains 
by  the  study  of  this  subject,  is  the  real 
practical^  the  higher  practical.  It  will 
never  do  to  confine  our  courses  of 
study  in  mathematics  to  that  only 
which  popular  opinion  considers  prac- 
tical. I  object,  therefore,  not  that 
there  is  too  much  ground  covered  in 
the  arithmetic,  or  that  it  is  too  well 
taught,  but  that  there  is  too  much 
time  given  to  it.* 

*  This  has  grown  out  of  the  mistaken  notion  of 
parents  and  teachers  that  the  more  time  there  is  given 
to  a  SLudy,  the  more  the  pupils  will  necessarily  Team 
of  that  study.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  ths  child- 
ren of  our  district  schools  would  learn  just  as 
much  arithmetic  as  th.y  now  dj  if  less  than  one 
half  of  the  present  average  amount  of  time  were 
given  to  it.  A  little  child  can  learn  something  of  a 
number  of  subjects,  and  not  much  of  any  one.  It 
can  learn  as  much  arithmetic  on  an  average,  in  one 
hour  a  day  as  in  ten  ;  for  in  thj  hour  its  mind  will 
take  all  it  can  assimilate,  and  any  attempt  to  teach 
it  more  than  this  becomes  a  cramming,  a  stultifying 
process,  and  defeats  its  own  end. 

Teachers  should  therefore  bear  in  m'nd,  in  making 
out  their  time-tables  of  study  and  recitations,  that 
only  a  limited  amount  of  time  per  day  can  be  profit 
ably  given  to  any  one  subject  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  schools. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  London  a  few  years 
ago  half-time  schools  were  established  for  the  youth 
whj  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  work  in  factories, 
etc.  The  school  inspectors  thought,  of  course,  the 
pupils  who  attended  these  schools  could  accomplish 
only  one  half  as  much  as  those  who  attended  the  full 
tim<s.  Imagine  their  surprise  and  astonishment  to 
find,  after  careful  and  thorough  investigation,  that 
the  half-time  pupils  not  only  kept  up  with  the  others, 
but  surpassed  them  in  their  studies.     Let  me  say 
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President  Andrews,  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  who  is  known  to  be  exceedingly 
accurate  in  his  statements,  says  that 
more  thaii  one  half  of  the  time  of  the 
schools  of  that  State,  outside  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  is  given  to 
arithmetic.  Think  of  it :  more  time 
devoted  to  this  one  subject  than  to 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography, 
and  grammar  combined ;  none  to 
literature  and  composition !  And 
what  is  true  of  the  schools  of  Ohio  in 
this  respect  is  true  of  those  of  most, 
at  least,  of  the  other  States.  Let  the 
teachers  of  these  schools  cut  down  the 
time  given  to  this  subject  to  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  ;  introduce  com- 
position, letter-writing,  and  business 
forms ;  let  them  stop  working  puzzles 
in  mathematics  which  are  about  as 
profitable  as  the  famous  fifteen  puzzle, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  reading,  to 
improving  themselves  in  literature,  to 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  lives 
and  writings  of  great  authors  :  and  let 
them  take  the  results  of  that  work 
into  their  school-rooms,  and  they  would 
revolutionize  the  country  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

In  our  city  schools,  less  time,  to  be 
sure,  is  given  in  the  programmes ; 
still,  taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  home  work  required  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  extra  time  taken  to 
"  bring  up  "  the  arithmetic,  it  is  en- 
tirely too  much.  A  half-hour  per  day 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  forty  minutes 
in  the  upper,  are  amply  sufficient. 
But  the  teachers  have  been  made  to 
feel  that  high  per  cents  in  arithmetic 
are  the  sine  qua  no7i  of  their  success  ; 
hence,  driving  and  cramming  for  per 
cents  largely  take  the  place  of  judici- 
ous teaching,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  pupils. 

Fellow  teachers,  let  us  use  all  our 

here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  fault  of  too 
much  study  for  little  children  lies  in  the  direction  of 
cramming  in  some  of  the  branches,  and  not  in  the 
variety  of  studies  ;  that  diversity  in  mental  labour  is 
less  laborious  than  much  dwelling  on  one  or  a  few 
subjects.  As  many  subjects,  therefore,  as  can  be 
taught  well  she  u  Id  be  taught. 


influence  against  this  cramming,  stul- 
tifying process,  and  teach  according 
to  the  natural,  the  objective,  the  de- 
veloping method ;  inspire  our  pupils 
with  higher  and  nobler  aspirations 
than  are  to  be  found  in  monthly  aver- 
ages :  and  let  the  measure  of  time  be 
devoted  to  each  subject,  and  the 
methods  employed  in  teaching  the 
same,  be  determined,  not  by  the  ques- 
tion, How  shall  we  obtain  the  highest 
per  cents  ?  but  by  what  will  best  bene- 
fit our  pupils  in  after-life.  This  done, 
and  there  will  not  only  be  better  in- 
struction in  all  the  branches,  but  much 
more  prominence  will  be  given  to 
language,  to  composition,  and  to 
literature;  and  our  youth  will  grow  up 
under  such  tuition  to  be  more  intelli- 
gent, useful,  and  influential  citizens. 
Another  mistake — one  which  has  a 
more  direct  bearing  on  my  subject,  as 
it  affects  the  tastes  of  pupils  for  reading 
— is  the  pernicious  method  of  teach- 
ing history  usually  pursued.  I  refer  to 
the  stultifying  process  of  compelling 
the  children  of  our  schools  to  commit 
to  memory  text-books  in  this  subject. 
No  historian,  as  no  mineralogists  or 
chemist,  was  ever  made  by  committing 
text-books  to  memory.  History  can- 
not be  taught  successfully  by  the 
memoj'iter  plan.  It  kills  the  life  of 
the  subject.  It  disgusts  the  pupils, 
and  gives  them  a  dislike  for  historical 
reading.  As  the  pupils  take  no  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  it  is  soon  forgot- 
ten, and  there  remains  only  the  bitter 
recollection  of  tiresome  hours  devoted 
to  what,  if  properly  taught,  brings 
profit  and  pleasure.  As  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  paper  is  to 
show  how  to  interest  our  youth  in 
good  reading,  I  will  briefly  explain, 
not  only  how  history  can  be  made 
intensely  interesting  and  exceedingly 
instructive  to  pupils,  but  how  a  love 
of  historical  research  can  be  implanted 
in  them  that  will  remain  with  them 
through  life,  and  very  largely  influence 
their  subsequent  reading.     First,   all 
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written  percented  examinations  in 
this  subject  should  be  abolished. 
What  is  said  in  the  text-book  upon  the 
topic  under  consideration  should  be 
read  by  the  pupils  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should 
see  that  they  thoroughly  understand 
what  they  read,  and  at  each  lesson 
question  them  in  brief  review  of  the 
previous  lesson.  She  should  read,  or 
cause  to  be  read,  parts  of  other  histor- 
ies or  reference  books  (encyclopaedias, 
gazetteers,  etc.)  that  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  the  lesson.  She  should 
also  give  out  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  the  pupils  are  to  find  for 
themselves ;  and  should  encourage 
them  in  relating  historical  anecdotes 
and  in  giving  sketches  of  noted 
events  to  their  classmates. 

But  history  should  be  taught  prin- 
cipally by  biography.  Biography  is 
the  soul  of  history.  The  life  of  a 
great  personage,  as  of  Cromwell, 
Napoleon,  or  Washington,  contains 
nearly  everything  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  time  and  country  in 
which  he  lived.  Nothing  is  more 
entertaining  to  the  young  than  the 
lives  of  the  great  men  and  women  who 
have  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the 
world.  I  am  not  advocating  a  new 
theory.  This  method  has  been  tried 
for  two  years  in  Cincinnati  :  and  in 
one  school  alone,  more  than  five 
hundred  historical  and  biographical 
sketches  were  read  within  the  past 
year,  and  in  one  class  sixty-one  bio- 
graphical sketches  were  given  by  the 
pupils  to  their  classmates ;  and  the 
constant  allusion  to  other  lives  than 
those  under  actual  discussion  led  to  a 
wide  field  of  further  research.  Let  me 
say  here,  that  in  a  class  in  United 
States  history,  I  would  not  confine  the 
biographical  work  to  our  own  country, 
but  would  encourage  the  children  to 
read  and  recite  sketches  of  noted 
personages  of  other  countries  and  of 
different  ages.  If  the  method  briefly 
indicated  above  be  pursued,  the  pu- 


pils will  become  enthusiastic  in  the 
subject  of  history,  and  will  gain  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  informadon  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  remain 
in  ignorance ;  but  above  all,  they  will 
form  the  habit  of  and  a  taste  for  read- 
ing good  books,  which  will  remain 
with  them  through  life. 

Another  mistake  consists  in  giving 
too  much  time  in  the  reading  lesson 
to  mere  imitative  reading,  and  not 
enough  to  logical  analysis,  to  ascer- 
taining the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
sentences.  Children  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  princi- 
pal object  of  reading  is  to  obtain  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  of  others ;  and 
therefore  they  should  early  accustom 
themselves  to  ascertaining  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  read,  that  no  word, 
no  sentence,  may  be  passed  over  v/ith- 
out  being  understood.  Let  me  say 
that  the  dictionary  should  be  the 
almost  constant  companion  of  the 
pupils  of  our  Grammar  and  High 
Schools.  Would  you  neglect  the  elo- 
cutionary side  of  the  subject?  I  am 
asked.  By  no  means.  No  one  places 
a  higher  value  on  elocution,  on  the 
beautiful  rendering  of  the  reading 
lesson,  than  I  do  ;  but  I  insist  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that 
the  passage  is  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  pupils  before  the  attempt  is 
made  to  drill  them  in  elocution. 

Another  mistake  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  almost  universal 
tendency  in  this  country  of  late  years 
has  been  to  crowd  too  much  into  the 
High  School  course,  by  putting  in 
subjects  which  properly  belong  to 
Colleges  and  Universities.  To  at- 
tempt, as  I  said  in  one  of  my  annual 
reports,  to  make  the  High  School  a 
substitute  for  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity, must  result  in  failure.  The 
pupils  are  too  young.  They  have 
not  the  maturity  of  mind  required  to 
comprehend  thoroughly  such  a  course 
of  study.  In  my  opinion,  much  of 
the  present  opposition  to  the   High 
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School  system  is  directly  due  to  this 
cause.  To  remedy  the  defects  and 
make  the  High  Schools  more  efficient 
and  popular,  there  should  be  a  more 
judicious  selection  of  studies,  and 
much  more  time  should  be  given  to 
English  Literature  and  to  Composi- 
tion, At  least  one  lesson  per  day 
should  be  devoted  to  these  subjects 
throughout  the  entire  course. 

Gems  of  Literature. — Morality,  if 
under  this  head,  may  be  placed  hon- 
esty, patriotism,  and  good- will  to  men, 
ought  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
school  work  ;  for  morality  in  this  sense 
is  the  dearest  element  of  the  good 
citizen,  and  the  good  citizen  is  the 
prime  object  of  education.  Our 
country  has  less  lack  of  intelligence 
than  of  public  honesty  and  private 
fair  dealing,  less  lack  of  knowledge 
than  of  inclination  towards  a  noble 
life ;  which  facts  show  that  something 
in  the  present  order  of  society  is 
either  fundamentally  wrong  or  de- 
plorably weak.  But  where  shall  we 
seek  a  remedy  ?  When  and  how 
begin  to  mend?  The  subject  of  a 
moral  progress  does  not  belong  solely 
to  the  religious  world.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  matter  of  religion;  it 
is  a  matter  of  that  good  sense,  that 
idea  of  public  utility  which  considers 
the  welfare  of  the  immediate  present, 
and  looks  with  a  benevolent  eye  to 
an  improved  manhood  in  the  future. 
For  morality  is  almost  as  beautiful 
when  viewed  as  a  guiding  element  to 
man  in  this  world's  transactions  as  it 
is  when  viewed  as  an  essential  to 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 

We  cannot  serve  the  future  of  this 
world  in  a  better  way  than  in  taking 
care  of  the  present  of  the  children. 
It  is  in  our  power  greatly  to  elevate 
the  world  in  morals.  We  can  do  this 
by  introducing  into  our  present  edu- 
cational system  a  factor  whose  object 
shall  be  to  give  the  proper  direction 
to  the  child's  thoughts ;  to  implant 
in   his  mind  correct  conceptions  of 


the  world  and  his  place  in  it,  true 
ideas  of  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  and 
his  country,  and  of  his  relations  to 
the  inferior  world  around  him,  which, 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  with  each 
generation,  shall  eventually  supplant 
evil,  and  leave  a  soul  worthy  of  the 
inspection  of  gods.  "As  a  man 
thinketh,  so  is  he."  Children  should 
be  led  to  think  properly,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  act  justly  and 
generously  ;  and  it  would  be  far  safer 
both  for  them  and  the  community  if 
their  acts  were  directed  by  fixed  prin- 
ciples than  by  sudden  and  untrust- 
worthy impulses.  Now,  as  it  is  unde- 
deniable  that  to  many  the  age  of 
maturity  does  not  bring  with  it  those 
established  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
those  healthy  conceptions  which  char- 
acterize the  model  citizen,  I  for  one 
feel  the  necessity  for  a  new  feature  in 
education,  whose  object  shall  be  ad- 
vancement in  a  moral  way.  I  con- 
sider it  our  duty  to  attempt  what  I 
have  indicated  above.  We  owe  it  to 
the  pupils,  as  being  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  to  the  State,  as  being  essential 
to  that  good  citizenship  which  is  the 
first  object  of  free  education. 

The  question  is  as  to  the  method. 
My  idea,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  to 
make  use  of  the  gems  of  literature. 

The  literature  of  the  world  em- 
bodies a  universal  moral  creed.  In 
its  fulness  here  and  there  may  be 
found  the  holy  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
in  language  pleasing  to  the  ear  of 
youth,  and  in  form  adapted  to  his 
understanding.  It  inculcates  all  the 
substantial  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures without  awakening  the  suspicion 
that  the  private  realm  of  devotional 
form  is  to  be  invaded. 

A  broad-minded  selection  of  noble 
passages,  though  it  may  not  be  able 
to  do  all  we  could  wish  in  a  moral 
way,  can  certainly  do  much  to  raise 
men  to  a  high  moral,  political,  and 
social  plane.  It  may  not  make  men 
prayerful,  but  it  can  make  them  re- 
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spectful  and  respectable.  It  may 
not  give  them  the  wisdom  of  states- 
men, but  it  can  make  them  intelligent 
voters  and  fervent  patriots.  It  may 
not  fit  them  for  a  future  life,  but  it 
can  do  much  towards  making  this 
one  pleasant  to  themselves  and  to 
their  fellow-men.  It  can  put  a  light 
into  their  hearts  that  will  illumine 
many  of  earth's  darkest  places. 

I  believe  that  gems  of  literature 
introduced  into  our  schools,  if  pro- 
perly taught,  will  be  able  to  do  these 
things ;  partly  by  their  own  directive 
influence  on  the  young  mind,  but 
principally  as  being  such  a  draught 
upon  the  fountain  of  higher  literature 
as  shall  result  in  an  abiding  thirst  for 
noble  reading.  The  right  kind  of 
reading  will  induce  the  right  kind  of 
thinking,  and  proper  thinking  will 
insure  correct  acting. 

What  harmony  the  introduction  of 
literature  into  our  schools  assures  us  ! 
The  religious  world  will  get  from  it 
all  it  ever  asked  or  expected  from  the 
Bible.     The  secular   world    will   get 
from  it  nothing  it  could  possibly  ob- 
ject   to.     At    the    shrine  •  of    noble 
thoughts  the  devotees  of  all  creeds 
may  bow  as  brothers.     Let  the  public 
schools  be  the  instrument  of  forming 
this  common  love  for  the  noble  and 
beautiful,  and  who  but  will  acknow- 
ledge they  have  performed  a  work 
of  greatest  utility  to  man,  and  added 
a  thousand  fold  to  their  present  value 
as  factors  in  human  progress  ?     Here- 
tofore the  boy's  education  has  been 
no  broader  than  his  business  expecta- 
tions ;  his  happiness  as  a  man  and  his 
worth  as   a   citizen    have   not   been 
taken  into  account.     The  principles 
are    too  narrow   for   an  age    that  is 
looking  for  good  men  as  well  as  for 
good  accountants  and  grammarians. 
They  are  unnecessarily  narrow ;  they 
leave,  as  it  were,  broad  fields  of  noble 
soil  untilled,  and  this  soil  must  be 
tilled  to  bear  fruit.     For  example,  a 
man  cannot  be  a  patriot,  except  nega- 


tively, until  he  has  been  led  to  under- 
stand and  value  patriotism.     But  on 
abstract  or  grand  subjects,  like  patri- 
otism, there    is   an    unwillingness  or 
incapacity  in  most   minds  to  think. 
Such  minds  must  be  enlarged  before 
patriotism  can  be  anything  to  them 
but  a  barren  name ;    but  may  not  pa- 
triotic passages,  under  a  wise  teacher, 
promote  the  necessary  growth  ?     For 
who,  even  among  the  educated,  has 
not  felt  a  tinge  of  shame  at  the  dul- 
ness  of  his  own  patriotism  on  reading 
Grimke's  beautiful  lines,  "  We  cannot 
honor  our  country  with  too  deep   a 
reverence.     We  cannot  love  her  with 
an    affection    too    pure   and  fervent. 
We  cannot  serve  her  with  an  energy 
of  purpose  or  a  faithfulness  of  zeal 
too  steadfast  and  ardent.     And  what 
is  our  country?     It  is  not  the  East, 
with  her  hills  and  her  valleys,  with 
her    countless    sails,    and   the   rocky 
ramparts  of  her  shores  ?     It  is  not  the 
North,    with   her    thousand    villages 
and  her  harvest-home,  with  her  fron- 
tiers of  the  lake  and  the  ocean.     It  is 
not  the  West,  with  her  forest-sea  and 
her   inland  isles,  with   her  luxuriant 
expanses  clothed  in  the  verdant  corn, 
with  her  beautiful  Ohio  and  her  ma- 
jestic  Missouri.     Nor   is   it   yet  the 
South,  opulent  in  the  mimic  snow  of 
her  cotton,  in  the  rich  plantations  of 
the  rustling  cane,  and  in  the  golden 
robes  of  her   rice-fields.      What  are 
these  but  the  sister-families  of  one 
greater,    beiter,    holier   family  —  our 
country  ?  "      Or  Scott's,  beginning, — 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
•This  is  my  own,  my  native  land?'" 

What  I  have  said  of  patriotism  ap- 
plies to  all  the  elements  of  great 
mindedness. 

The  practice,  therefore,  of  memor- 
izing the  choice  thoughts  of  our  best 
writers  should  be  made  a  prominent 
feature  of  school  work.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  says,  "  There  is  no  place 
which  an  author's  thoughts  can  nestle 
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in  so  securely  as  the  memory  of  a 
school  boy  or  a  school  girl."  It  is 
also  in  accord  with  the  advice  of 
Arthur  Helps,  who  says,  "We  should 
lay  up  in  our  minds  a  store  of  goodly 
thoughts  in  well-wrought  words,  which 
shall  be  a  living  treasure  of  know- 
ledge always  with  us,  and  from  which, 
at  various  times,  and  amidst  all  the 
shifting  of  circumstances,  we  may  be 
sure  of  drawing  some  comfort,  guid- 
ance, and  sympathy." 

The  idea  of  its  introduction  is  not 
new  in  the  history  of  education.  In 
a  similar  manner  the  Germans  have 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  training 
their  children  in  the  knowledge  and 
admiration  of  the  literature  of  their 
own  land.  The  Arabs,  the  most 
civilized  nation  of  the  ancient  world, 
taught  their  young  to  repeat  the 
undying  thoughts  of  their  poets,  under 
the  beautiful  name  of  '*  unstrung 
pearls." 

Plato  pictures  the  boys  on  long 
benches  in  the  schools  of  Greece, 
receiving  moral  instruction  through 
learning  and  reciting  the  poetry  of  her 
classic  authors. 

For  the  greater  part,  the  selections 
for  the  younger  children  should  con- 
sist of  entire  pieces,  and  of  such  as 
are  calculated  to  develop  their  emo- 
tional natures — the  imagination,  love 
of  home  and  parents,  kindness  to 
dumb  animals,  etc., — and  to  give  them 
correct  rules  of  action.  Those  for 
the  more  advanced  pupils  should  con- 
sist principally  of  brief  extracts,  con- 
taining grand  and  ennobling  thoughts 
calculated  to  incite  them  to  higher 
aspirations  in  life,  to  lead  them  into 
pure  fields  of  English  literature,  and 
to  teach  them  to  love  and  reverence 
our  great  authors.  In  the  selection 
of  gems,  poetry  has  the  preference, 
for  it  inculcates  a  double  beauty — 
beauty  of  thought  and  beauty  of  com- 
position. It  is  more  easily  com- 
mitted, and  as  a  rule  longer  retained. 
**  The  taste  for  harmony,  the  poetical 


ear,"  says  Miss  Aiken,  "if  ever  ac- 
quired, is  so  almost  in  infancy.  The 
flow  of  numbers  easily  impresses  itself 
on  the  memory,  and  is  with  difficulty 
erased.  By  the  aid  of  a  verse,  a  store 
of  beautiful  imagery  and  glowing  sen- 
timent may  be  gathered  up  as  the 
amusement  of  childhood,  which  in 
riper  years  may  beguile  the  heavy 
hours  of  languor,  solitude,  and  sor- 
row ;  may  enforce  sentiments  of  piety, 
humility,  and  tenderness;  may  soothe 
the  soul  to  calmness,  rouse  it  to  hon- 
orable exertions,  or  fire  it  with  virtuous 
indignation." 

"  They  who  have  known  what  it  is," 
remarks  Willmott,  in  the  "  Pleasures 
of  Literature,"  "when  afar  from  books, 
in  solitude,  or  in  travelling,  or  in  in- 
tervals of  worldly  care,  to  feed  on 
poetical  recollections,  to  recall  the 
sentiments  and  images  which  retain 
by  association  the  charm  that  early 
years  once  gave  them,  will  feel  the 
inestimable  value  of  committing  to 
memory,  in  the  prime  of  its  power, 
what  it  will  receive  and  indelibly  re- 
tain. He  who  has  drunk  from  the 
pure  springs  of  intellect  in  his  youth 
will  continue  to  draw  from  them  in 
the  heat,  the  burden,  and  the  decline 
of  the  day.  The  corrupted  streams 
of  popular  entertainment  flow  by  him 
unregarded." 

The  great  Coleridge  says,  "  Poetry 
has  been  to  me  *  an  exceeding  great 
reward.'  It  has  soothed  my  afflic- 
tions ;  it  has  multiplied  and  refined 
my  enjoyments ;  it  has  endeared  my 
solitude ;  and  it  has  given  me  the 
habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good 
and  beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and 
surrounds  me." 

All  the  selections  should  be  recited 
in  concert  and  individually  from  the 
platform. 

You  are  aware  that  years  ago  it 
was  almost  the  universal  custom  for 
teachers  to  set  apart  Friday  after- 
noon for  declamation;  but  the  exer- 
cise in  declamation   differed  widely 
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from  memorizing  and  reciting  gems 
of  thought,  which  I  advocate.  Then 
the  pupils  were  permitted  to  commit 
to  memory  whatever  they  thought 
best.  The  result  was,  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  selections  contained 
no  literary  or  other  merit.  They  were 
made  more  from  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  to  have  something  "new," 
or  to  create  a  laugh,  than  from  any 
other  cause.  The  time  spent  in  com- 
mitting such  pieces  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, worse  than  wasted,  for  there  was 
nothing  in  them  worth  remembering. 
Their  effect  was  to  vitiate  the  tastes 
of  the  pupils  for  good  literature,  rather 
than  to  give  them  a  love  of  it.  It  was 
not  so  much  what  the  pupils  memor- 
ized, as  how  they  declaimed.  In 
short,  everything  was  sacrificed  to 
declamation.  In  my  opinion,  decla- 
mation, a  subject  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected in  public  schools  of  late  years, 
is  a  very  valuable  exercise.     Its  ten- 


dency is  to  give  pupils  confidence  in 
themselves ;  to  make  them  more  self- 
possessed;  and  above  all,  to  make 
them  better  readers.  These  worthy 
objects  can  be  better  accomplished 
by  reciting  "  gems  "  than  by  declaim- 
ing long  pieces,  as  was  formerly  the 
custom ;  for  every  member,  even  of 
an  entire  class,  can  recite  a  short  ex- 
tract within  the  time  of  an  ordinary 
recitation,  and  each  learn  from  hear- 
ing the  others  declaim  the  same  selec- 
tion. But  important  as  declamation 
is  in  itself,  it  is  secondary  to  the  great 
object  I  desire  to  accomplish,  viz., 
storing  the  minds  of  our  youth  with 
grand  and  ennobling  thoughts,  clothed 
in  beautiful  language;  thoughts  that 
will  incite  them  to  noble  aspirations 
in  life ;  thoughts  that  inculcate  virtue, 
patriotism,  love  of  God,  of  father,  of 
mother,  kindness  to  dumb  animals, 
and  that  give  correct  rules  of  action. — 
Education. 
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THE  English  language  has  been 
taught  for  centuries  by  the  al- 
phabetic method,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  naming  the  letters  of  a  word 
in  some  way  or  other  assists  in  its 
pronunciation.  The  old-time  teacher 
patiently  pronounced  every  word  as 
the  pupil  spelled  it,  little  dreaming 
that  the  philosophy  of  his  entire  sys- 
tem began  and  ended  in  imitation. 
With  enforced  gravity  he  suppressed 
the  smile  that  stole  over  his  features 
when  some  little  boy,  emboldened  by 
a  picture  to  strike  out  for  himself, 
would  spell  p-i-g  "  hog,"  or  c-a-t 
"  puss,"  little  suspecting  that  the  boy 
was  making  a  legitimate  use  of  his 
faculties,  and  that  he^  and  not  the 


pupil,  was  the  proper  object  of  ridi- 
cule. 

The  discovery  that  pronunciation 
is  simply  the  rapid  enunciation  of  the 
oral  elements  which  constitute  a  syll- 
able, and  that  the  letters  rarely  sug- 
gest these,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  When  a  boy  spells  1-e-g,  if  he 
retains  any  impression  of  the  sounds 
uttered,  and  attempts  to  combine 
them  rapidly,  he  pronounces  the  word 
"  elegy,"  and  not  "  leg."  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  alphabetic  spelling 
does  not  lead  a  pupil  to  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  English,  but  away 
from  it ;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  pronounced  every  word  for 
us,  we  should  have  been  unable  to 
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read  at  all.     This,  however,  is  learn- 
ing  by   imitation,  just  as  the  child 
learns  at  home.     When  this  method 
is  employed,  the   school-room   does 
not  go  a  step  beyond   the   nursery. 
The  improved  methods  which  have 
been    introduced    during    the    past 
fifteen   years   have    awakened    great 
hopes  and  made  flattering  promises  ; 
none  of  which,  however,  have  been 
or  ever  can  be  fulfilled.     While  they 
have  rationalized  the  process  of  teach- 
ing, and  developed   brilliant  results 
in    the    primary    grade,    they    have 
not    materially   shortened    the   time 
required  for   the   acquisition  of  the 
language,  nor  removed  any  real  diffi- 
culty out  of  the  way.      In  spite  of 
improved   methods,  in   spite  of  the 
superior/  skill   and   intelligence   with 
which  they  have  been  plied,  it  is  still 
an  unwelcome   fact  that  it  requires 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  to  read  and 
write  English  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  accuracy.     In  proportion  to  oppor- 
tunities enjoyed  there  are  not  as  many 
good    spellers    now    as   there    were 
twenty-five  years  ago  ;  partly  because 
the  common  school  course  has  been 
overloaded   with   other  studies,  and 
partly  because  alphabetic  speUing  has 
been  neglected  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  phonetic  spelling  is  a 
substitute  for  it.     Our  language  has 
increased     its     vocabulary    at    least 
twenty-five  per  cent.  "  since  you  and 
I  were  boys,"  and   yet  our  spelling 
books  are  but  primers  compared  with 
Cobb,  Emerson,  Towne,  and  others 
who  initiated  us  into  the  mysteries  of 
English   orthography.      As   a  conse- 
quence, there  are  more  poor  spellers 
among  educated  people  to-day  than 
formerly ;  and  the  Pioneer  Press  was 
right  when  it  complained  that  it  re- 
ceived few  communications,  even  from 
teachers,    that  were   not   marred   by 
inaccurate  orthography.     It  becomes 
us,  therefore,  as  candid  teachers,  to 
cease  the  adulation  of  our  methods, 
and  discover,  if  we  can,  why  they  are 


so  brilliant  in  promise  and  so  meagre 
in  results. 

When  Johnny  enters  the  primary 
class,   he  learns   but  one  sound  for 
each  vowel  and  consonant  used,  and 
silent  letters  are  carefully  kept  out  of 
his  reach.     A  royal  road  is  made  for 
him,  and  he  travels  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  to  the  delight  of  his  parents, 
who  charitably  permit  the  new  method 
to  share  the  honours  with  inherited 
brains.     He  soon  acquires  the  power 
to  spell  and  pronounce   new   words 
without   assistance,    and   it  looks  as 
though  he  were  going  to  learn  to  read 
in  a  single  term;    but  after  a  while, 
new  sounds  must  be  introduced,  and 
that,  too,  in  pretty  rapid  succession. 
The   same    letter    represents    many 
sounds,  and  some  none  at  all ;  their 
position  determines  nothing,  and  the 
child  becomes  bewildered,  often  hesi- 
tating on  words  which  he  would  have 
pronounced  instantly  at  the  end  of 
his  first  term.     As  difficulties  multiply 
on  his  hands,  his  progress  becomes 
less  and  less  remarkable,  and  by  the 
time  he  reaches  the  high  school  he  is 
but  little  in  advance  of  the  boy  who 
entered  the  academy  of  thirty  years 
ago.       This   unsatisfactory   outcome 
must   not,    however,    be   charged  to 
faultiness  in  our  methods,  but  to  the 
language  itself.     A  scientific  method 
can   be  applied  to   scientific   matter 
only,  and  that  cannot  be  found  in  the 
language  which  we  write  and  speak. 
As  it  is  perfectly  anomalous  both  in 
its  orthography  and  pronunciation,  it 
must  be  learned,  as  it  always  has  been, 
by  the  slow,  illogical  process  of  imita- 
tion and  experience.     This  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  adult  foreigners,  whose 
reasoning  faculties  are  fully  developed, 
are  constantly  led  astray  by  fancied 
analogies  where  none  exist.      If  an 
adult   foreigner    cannot   acquire   the 
language    by    a    scientific     process, 
neither  can  a  child;    and  the  effort 
to  so  teach  it,  however  flatteringly  it 
may  promise  in  the  outset,  must  end 
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in  disappointment.  There  are  four 
methods  which  have  successively  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  teachers  : — 

1.  The  alphabetic. 

2.  The  phonetic. 

3.  The  phonic. 

4.  The  word  method. 

The  alphabetic  method  has  already 
been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  needs 
no  further  notice  here.  The  phonetic 
is  impracticable,  because  it  would 
destroy  much  property,  and  mar  the 
beauty  of  an  alphabet  which  has  been 
in  use  2,500  years — an  alphabet  ade- 
quate to  express  all  the  sounds  of  the 
most  cultivated  languages  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  and  which  surely 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  modern  English.  The 
phonic  method  cannot  be  applied 
beyond  the  primary  grade  without 
being  merged  in  the  phonetic,  and 
therefore  fails  for  the  same  reason. 
The  word  method,  except  as  em- 
ployed to  a  very  limited  extent  in 
first  lessons,  is  an  absurdity,  and 
deservedly  fell  into  disrepute  almost 
as  soon  as  it  became  known.  These 
new  methods  must  therefore  not  be 
regarded  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  acquisition  of  our  language, 
but  as  protests  against  the  inefficiency 
of  former  ones.  Facts  which  have 
no  logical  relationship  must  be  learned 
by  experience  alone,  and  the  English 
language  is  a  conglomeration  of  such 
facts.  This  leads  to  the  inquiry. 
Have  we  not  been  trying  to  reform 
at  the  wrong  place?  is  it  not  our 
language  instead  of  our  method  which 
needs  reforming? 

It  is  a  curious  question,  and  one 
which  the  historian  has  not  attempted 
to  answer,  why  it  is  that  while  the 
Roman  Empire  and  Britain  were 
conquered  by  substantially  the  same 
people,  scarcely  any  new  sounds  ap- 
peared in  the  resultant  languages  of 
the  former,  while  in  the  latter  a 
perfect  Babel  was  developed.  The 
Gothic  tribes  conquered,  but  did  not 


destroy  the  language  and  civilization 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  the  conquered, 
exceeding  the  conquerors  in  numbers, 
intelligence,  and  culture,  preserved 
their  language  and  literature,  and 
when  fusion  commenced,  the  result- 
ant folk-speech  was  still  Latin  in 
structure  and  largely  in  vocabulary. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  being  most 
effected  by  freebooters,  was  of  a  far 
sterner  and  bloodier  type.  They 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  enslaved 
the  natives,  and  suppressed  their 
language  as  thoroughly  as  they  did 
their  institutions.  This  lead  to  the 
estabhshment  of  a  pure  Gothic  langu- 
age in  Britain,  which  developed  a 
literature  centuries  before  a  line  was 
written  in  the  folk-speech  of  the  Con- 
tinent, with  the  single  exception  of 
Ulfilas'  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Moeso-Gothic  about  A.D.  320.  Had 
the  Norman  conquest  been  as  cruel 
as  the  Saxon,  the  native  language 
would  have  again  ceased,  and  the 
speech  of  England  and  America 
would  to-day  be  substantially  that 
which  is  heard  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Norman 
had  been  the  barbarian  he  was  when 
RoUo  founded  his  dukedom,  the 
Saxon  language  would  have  main- 
tained its  supremacy  after  the  Con- 
quest, as  the  Latin  had  done  on  the 
Continent,  and  our  language  would 
be  the  same  as  is  spoken  to-day  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea.  But  the  Norman  and  Saxon 
languages  were  too  nearly  balanced 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  for  either 
to  yield  the  supremacy  to  the  other. 
The  Saxon  had  the  better  literature ; 
but  culture,  prestige  and  power  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Norman.  When 
fusion  commenced,  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  sounds  and 
orthography  of  both,  and  plethoric 
English  was  the  result.  The  effort 
to  preserve  the  sounds  of  both,  and 
even  increase  them,  without  enlarging 
the  alphabet,  has  resulted  in  the  for- 
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mation  of  the  most  difficult  and 
unphonetic  language  in  the  entire 
Gotho-Latin  group. 

The  French  is  the  only  one  of  the 
family  which  presents  any  logical  dif- 
ficulties in  pronunciation  ;  and  they 
arise  not  from  any  superfluity  in  its 
vowel  system,  but  from  the  somewhat 
lawless  quiescence  of  final  letters.  All 
the  others  are  beautifully  phonetic, 
and  the  linguist  experiences  little  dif- 
ficulty in  pronunciation,  by  following 
analogies  which  are  wellnigh  infallible. 
All  this  simplicity  was  lost  in  the 
patriotic  but  unfortunate  attempt  to 
preserve  too  much  when  the  two 
languages  of  which  English  is  mainly 
composed  were  in  process  of  fusion. 
But  the  confusion  did  not  stop  here. 
Slight  differences  in  the  quality  and 
length  of  vowels,  physically  unavoid- 
able by  reason  of  their  association 
with  certain  consonants,  were  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  independent  sounds. 
The  so-called  r  sounds  received  a 
separate  notation,  though  oddly 
enough  it  was  applied  only  when  r 
succeeds  and  not  when  it  precedes 
the  vowel.  To  my  ear  the  words 
cake  and  rake  differ  about  as  much  as 
bake  and  bare;  and  to  be  consistent, 
the  distinction  should  be  as  carefully 
marked  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter. 
Again,  sk^  sp,  ss,  etc.,  slightly  broaden 
and  lengthen  the  sound  of  a,  and  the 
difference  is  thought  worthy  of  nota- 
tion, while  <?,  followed  by  similar  com- 
binations, with  precisely  the  same 
effect,  receives  no  such  attention; 
the  difference  between  at  and  ask  is 
no  greater  than  that  between  cot  and 
lost.  Compare  also  cat  and  glass, 
dot  and  moss,  and  the  injustice  of 
our  diacritic  notation — not  to  say  its 
absurdity — becomes  apparent.  If  we 
can  pronounce  dot  and  moss  correctly 
without  any  notation,  we  can  do  the 
same  with  at  and  ask;  and  this,  if  it 
proves  anything,  proves  that  the  entire 
system  of  superfluous  notation  should 
be  abandoned  at  once.     Nay,  more, 


this  notation  is  now  corrupting  our 
pronunciation.  When  I  hear  a  teacher 
insisting  that  his  pupils  shall  say  God, 
I  think  he  is  either  teaching  them  to 
swear,  or  trying  to  follow  the  diction- 
ary. Again,  the  wretched  system  of 
equivalents,  almost  unknown  to  Nor- 
man and  Saxon,  has  expanded  our 
notation  until  it  is  well-nigh  insuper- 
able both  to  adult  foreigners  and 
native  children.  Five  simple  vowels 
are  made  to  represent  no  less  than 
twenty-five  sounds,  and  then,  as  if 
overworked,  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
diphthongs  are  employed  to  relieve 
them.  In  consequence  of  this,  we 
have  no  less  than  sixty-three  methods 
of  representing  about  twenty-two 
vowel  sounds;  a  truly  appalling  array, 
and  one  which  may  well  discourage 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  treatment  of  consonants  in  the 
development  of  our  language  has 
been  quite  as  pernicious  as  that  of 
the  vowels.  The  combination  of  g 
and  h  in  words  which  originally  had 
but  one  of  these  consonants,  and  the 
change  of  long  o  to  ou  or  ^z^,  has 
given  us  combinations  which  are  a 
terror  to  foreigners,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  natives  themselves.  The 
little  word  enough,  Saxon  genog,  has 
undergone  no  less  than  eleven  meta- 
morphoses, and  has  not  even  yet 
reached  a  state  of  permanent  felicity. 
The  orthography  which  sprang  up  in 
the  formative  period  of  our  language, 
extending  from  A.D.  1200  to  1600,  is 
the  joint  product  of  ignorance  and 
whim ;  and  Lounsbury  has  well  said 
that  the  history  of  English  ortho- 
graphy is  a  history  of  blunders. 
Every  author  followed  either  his 
fancy  or  his  dialect,  and  there  was 
no  authoritative  standard  until  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary. It  is  therefore  clear  that  our 
present  orthography  is  entitled  to  no 
respect  on  account  of  its  literary 
development,  and  certainly  none  for 
its  antiquity. 
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When  one  hears  persons  objecting 
to  a  reformation  in  spelling  because 
it  would  destroy  resemblance  to  origi- 
nals he  can  scarcely  repress  a  smile, 
and  wish  they  would  inform  them- 
selves more  fully  upon  the  subject. 
Saxon  (or  rather  Gothic)  words  con- 
tribute only  about  eight  per  cent,  of 
our  present  vocabulary;  but  as  they 
are  the  words  of  common  life,  they 
constitute  about  one-third  of  the  words 
employed,  by  writers  of  the  present 
day.  Of  this  eight  per  cent,  only 
about  three  per  cent,  are  spelled  as 
they  were  in  the  golden  age  of  Saxon 
literature ;  all  the  rest  have  been  cor- 
rupted until  many  of  them  exhibit 
only  faint  traces  of  their  origin.  When 
I  see  how  successfully  time-saving 
machinery  has  multiplied  the  possi- 
bilities of  life  in  other  departments  of 
industry,  I  am  astonished  at  the  pas- 
sivity which  tolerates  a  language  in- 
superable to  foreigners,  and  one  which 


takes  the  entire  period  of  minority 
for  natives  to  acquire. 

Not  twenty  per  cent,  of  educated 
people  can  write  a  dozen  pages  abso- 
lutely free  from  errors  in  orthography, 
and  those  who  did  not  learn  to  spell 
early  in  life  are  in  almost  as  hopeless 
a  condition  as  foreigners.  A  language 
which  makes  memory  the  sole  guide 
in  orthography  must  either  impover- 
ish literature  or  violate  its  own  rules; 
for  when  the  reasoning  and  emotional 
faculties  become  sufficiently  aroused 
to  be  interesting,  memory  is  either 
partially  or  wholly  suspended.  If  we 
could  have  a  phonetic  language  the 
antagonism  between  sound  and  sight 
would  vanish,  and  spelling  would  no 
longer  be  the  art  of  concealing  pro- 
nunciation. All  efforts  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  by  improved  methods  are 
lost  labour  ;  the  language  itself  must 
be  reformed. — Education. 


The  Publishers'  Circular  gives  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  new  books  and  new  editions  pub- 
lished in  England  during  the  past  year  : — 
Theology,  sermons,  Biblical,  etc.,  596  new 
books,  193  new  editions  ;  educational,  class- 
ical, and  philological,  435  new  books,  90 
new  editions ;  juvenile  works  and  tales,  727 
new  books,  260  new  editions  ;  novels,  tales, 
and  other  fiction,  306  new  books,  124  new 
editions ;  law,  jurisprudence,  etc.,  52  new 
books,  23  new  editions  ;  political  and  social 
economy,  trade  and  commerce,  145  new 
books,  44  new  editions ;  arts,  sciences,  and 
illustrated  works,  264  new  books,  80  new 
editions  ;  voyages,  travels,  geographical  re- 
search, 204  new  book|,  40  new  editions  ; 
history,  biography,  etc.,  361  new  books,  91 
new  editions  ;  poetry  and  the  drama,  158 
new  books,  23  new  editions ;  year  books 
and  serials  in  volumes,  255  new  books,  14 
new  editions ;  medicines,  surgery,  etc.,  119 
new  books,  58  new  editions ;  belles-lettres, 
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essays,  monographs,  etc.,  92  new  books,  14 
new  editions;  miscellaneous,  including  pam- 
phlets, not  sermons,  264  new  books,  92  new 
editions — total  number  of  new  works,  3,978  ; 
of  new  editions,  1,146.  Taken  together  the 
number  of  publications  issued  is  5,124. 
This  shows  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  produc- 
tion of  books,  as  last  year  the  figures  were 
3,410  new  books;  1,296  new  editions;  total, 
5,406.  The  Circular^  however,  remarks : 
"It  is  not  improbable  that  the  real  value  of 
the  literary  works  of  1882,  whether  viewed 
from  an  intellectual  or  from  a  material  stand- 
point, is  superior  to  that  of  its  forerunners." 


As  for  harmless  amusement  and  still 
more  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  fancy  and 
imagination,  I  know  few  studies  to  compare 
with  Natural  History,  with  the  search  for 
most  beautiful  and  curious  productions  of 
Nature  amid  her  loveliest  scenery  and  in  her 
freshest  atmosphere. — Kingsley. 
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{Continued  from  p.  i6.) 


2.   Zatm :   (a)   Calepmus. 

1C0ME  now  to  the  Latin  diction- 
aries. And  first  I  show  a  Cale- 
pinus,  a  worthy  co-mate  of  the  Schre- 
veUus  already  examined,  a  folio  bound 
in  oaken  boards, covered  with  stamped 
vellum,  and  retaining  its  rudely-cut 
copper  clasps.  It  bears  the  imprint 
"Venetiis,  MDLXC.  Apudjohannem 
Gryphium,"  i.e.^  Venice,  1540;  from 
the  house  of  John  Gryphius.  Accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  day,  Gryphius 
has  placed  conspicuously  on  the  title- 
page  his  badge  or  device,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  his  more  famous 
brother  Sebastian  Gryphius,  or  Gry- 
phseus,  typographer  at  Lyons,  exhibit- 
ing, as  a  play  upon  the  family  name, 
a  magnificent  Griffin  (anciently  Gry- 
phon), triumphantly  bearing  up 
through  the  air  a  carefully-shaped 
but  heavy  rectangular  block  of  stone 
aided  by  a  winged  globe  underneath, 
which  supports  and  helps  to  carry  up 
the  mass ;  with  the  motto  in  bold 
capitals,  half  on  one  side  of  the 
device  and  half  on  the  other,  "  Vir- 
tute  Duce,  Comite  Fortuna;"  imply- 
ing, I  suppose,  that  difficult  enter- 
prises (publishing  huge  folios,  for  ex- 
ample) well  and  "squarely"  planned, 
and  buoyed  up  by  a  high  principle, 
succeed.  The  well-known  device  of 
Aldus  Manutius,  the  great  Venetian 
scholar  and  printer,  was  a  Dolphin 
twining  round  an  Anchor;  and  we 
might  have  expected  to  see  it  here, 
for  the  work  before  us  is  a  copy  of 
Calepinus  edited  by  Paulus  Manutius, 
the  son  of  Aldus,  now  the  head  of 


the  Aldine  printing  house,  from  which, 
between  the  years  1540  and  1583, 
proceeded,  we  are  told,  more  than 
sixteen  editions  of  this  ponderous 
work.  The  Latin  dictionary  of  Cale- 
pinus was,  in  fact,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Ainsworth 
of  the  period,  a  book  held  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  every  student  of  Latin. 
It  made  its  first  appearance  at  Reggio, 
in  North  Italy,  in  1502,  under  the 
name  of  "  Cornucopiae  Linguae 
Latinse."  In  several  of  the  large 
towns  of  Europe  other  editions  of 
the  same  work  were  repeatedly 
issued. 

Of  Calepinus  himself  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  again  presently. 
It  will  suffice  now  to  say  that  he  was 
an  Augustinian  monk,  born  at  Calepio, 
fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Bergamo, 
in  North  Italy,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  I  must  give  in 
extenso  the  title-page  of  Paulus 
Manutius'  Calepinus  as  we  have  it 
here  before  us.  It  is  a  table  of  con- 
tents rather  than  a  title-page,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  work  has  been 
transformed  from  a  mere  dictionary 
into  a  comprehensive  classical  cyclo- 
paedia. Thus  it  reads,  translated  into 
English  :  "The  Dictionary  of  Ambro- 
sius  Calepinus  ;  in  the  restoration  and 
improvement  of  which  we  have  ren- 
dered the  following  services  to  the 
student : — i.  We  have  taken  care  to 
do  not  only  what  all  previous  editors 
have  done,  viz. :  add  a  great  number 
of  words,  but  also,  what  no  one  else 
to  this  day  had  done,  viz. :    render 
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clear  the  obscure  signification  of 
many  terms.  And  2,  We  have  ex- 
punged the  examples  given  by  Cale- 
pinus,  which  in  our  revised  texts  now- 
read  differently,  and  we  have  re- 
placed them  by  better  ones.  And 
then  3,  Since,  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quent reprinting,  typographical  errors 
abounded,  we  have  had  recourse  to 
the  works  quoted,  and  have  restored 
the  cited  passages  to  their  proper 
form.  Again,  4,  We  have  set  right 
the  Greek  words  which  had  become 
much  depraved.  And  then  5,  We 
have  included  our  own  additamenta, 
which  are  most  helpful  to  the  master- 
ing and  perfecting  of  the  Latin  tongue 
and  to  the  becoming  acquainted  with 
Roman  usages.  6,  We  have  supplied 
lists  of  synonyms,  distinctions,  and 
opposites,  select  adages,  and  Cicero- 
nian expressions  to  take  the  place  of 
harsh  barbarisms,  with  a  translation 
of  each  Latin  word  into  Greek, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  7, 
Then  we  have  added  two  tractates  by 
Henry  Farnesius,  the  Eburonian 
(?  citizen  of  Lifege),  Jurisconsult  and 
Professor  of  the  Art  of  Oratory  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  Ticino,  calculated  to 
promote  richness  and  copiousness  in 
speaking;  one  being  on  the  proper 
choice  of  words  and  modes  of  ex- 
panding ideas,  with  examples ;  and 
the  other  on  Interpretation  and  Ety- 
mology. 8,  And  lastly,  we  subjoin  a 
complete  Italian- Latin  Vocabulary" 
[inscribed  to  the  most  serene  Charles 
Emanuel,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  by 
Luc'  Antonio  Bevilacqua,  who,  by  the 
way,  styles  his  native  language,  not 
Italian,  but  the  Volgare.]  So  ends 
this  very  full  title-page.  Next  comes 
the  Dedication,  addressed  by  Paulus 
Manutius  to  Aloysius  Garzonius,  an 
official  of  Venice  fond  of  letters,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  many  fine 
traits  of  character.  Paulus  begins  by 
remarking  on  the  singular  good  for- 
tune that  has  attended  Calepinus's 
book,  in  that,  day  after  day,  as  it 


were,  men  have  added  to  its  riches 
out  of  their  own  treasures.  The  die- 
tionary  now  presented,  he  says,  has 
grown  to  its  present  bulk,  not  by  the 
industry  of  the  author,  but  by  the 
labour  and  study  of  others.  Six 
hundred  additions  to  its  stores  had 
been  made  by  himself;  and  these  not 
derived  from  ready-made  indexes,  but 
drawn,  in  the  course  of  his  own  read- 
ing, from  original  sources.  In  edit- 
ing Calepinus,  however,  he  observes, 
he  has  diff'ered  from  his  predeces- 
sors. He  has  compressed  as  well 
as  enlarged,  and  has  separated  the 
cockle  from  the  wheat.  In  the  Greek 
words,  so  great  was  the  accumulation 
of  typographical  errors,  that  the  re- 
moval was  a  veritable  cleansing  of  an 
Augean  stable.  He  had  also  ex- 
punged a  multitude  of  Greek  words 
which  had  found  their  way  into  the 
book  in  Latin  guise;  as,  for  example, 
catabathmus,  hedoedocus,  pseudony- 
mus ;  these  he  had  cast  out,  just  as 
he  would  cast  out  Latin  words  from  a 
Greek  lexicon.  The  improved  work 
he  inscribes  to  Aloysius  Garzonius,  to 
show  his  great  regard  for  him,  for, 
says  he,  directly  addressing  Aloysius, 
and  adopting  the  adulatory  tone 
which  scholars  of  that  period  affected 
towards  their  patrons,  and  to  which 
the  Latin  tongue  too  readily  lent 
itself: — "Your  suavity  of  wit,  your 
great  humanity,  your  singular  probity, 
the  remarkable  propensity  of  your 
disposition  to  virtue,  all  allure  me  to 
you ;  and  it  is  not  because  you  are 
the  confidential  secretary  of  the  most 
noble  republic  of  Venice,  nor  be- 
cause, along  with  that  illustrious  man, 
adorned  with  excellencies,  the  am- 
bassador Michael  Surianus,  you  are  a 
privy  councillor  to  Philip,  King  of 
Spain,  that  you  are  so  dear  to  me ;  but 
because  you  prove  yourself  one  who 
deserves  all  these,  and  even  greater, 
distinctions."  Paulus  then  prays  him 
to  persevere  in  that  road  to  high 
renown   on    which  he    had    already 
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entered,  and  which  was  most  direct, 
most  expeditious,  and  most  certain, 
viz.,  that  of  letters ;  and  even  so,  he 
confidently  believes  and  predicts,  it 
will  be. 

Aldus  Manutius  does  not  insert 
his  contributions  to  Calepinus  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  but  gives  them  as 
an  appendix ;  and  he  prefaces  them 
thus  : — "  Paulus  Manutius  to  all  stu- 
dents of  polite  learning,  greeting  :  I 
observe  as  carefully  as  I  may  the 
ancient  rule  of  our  family  (/>.,  the 
Aldi),  to  suffer  no  book  to  go  abroad 
from  our  House  without  being  aug- 
mented and  in  some  way  improved  and 
adorned  by  our  own  individual  indus- 
try. What  we  promised  in  the  title- 
page  we  now  present.  We  offer  you 
many  things  very  noteworthy,  as  we 
think;  and  certainly  many  things  not 
generally  known.  We  have  consid- 
ered that  they  would  be  useful,  and 
especially  acceptable  to  you,  for  they 
embrace  matters  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  every  man  of  fine  taste,  and 
every  one  who  from  choice  busies 
himself  with  the  study  of  classical 
literature.  I  have  thought  good  not 
to  incorporate  my  contributions  in  the 
dictionary  itself,  for,  printed  in  the 
midst  of  Calepinus's  matter,  they 
would  to  a  certain  extent  lie  hid, 
being  buried  as  it  were  ;  and  it  would 
be  difticult  to  detect  what  the  fruits 
gathered  from  our  own  especial  labour 
and  care  actually  were,  which,  if  they 
at  all  answer  our  wishes,  will  be  very 
plentiful  and  of  no  small  value;  as  he 
will  conclude  who  shall  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  what  follows." 
Then,  closely  printed  in  seventeen 
double-column  folio  pages,  we  have, 
in  alphabetical  order,  a  series  of 
articles  which,  brought  out  in  modern 
style  of  typography,  would  fill  a  large 
volume,  and  be  a  complete  dictionary 
of  "Antiquities,"  anticipating  most  of 
the  discussions  and  dissertations  that 
are  to  be  found  in  recent  works  of 
that   sort.      Diffuse   though   I   have 


been  on  Calepinus,  I  must  dwell  for 
a  few  moments  longer  on  the  subject; 
for  I  have  another  copy  of  the  work 
some  six-and-twenty  years  later  in  date 
than  the  one  we  have  been  looking 
at;  more  ponderous,  and  presenting 
some  points  of  difference.  It  is  a 
folio  printed  at  Basle  in  1616,  the 
year  of  Shakspeare's  death.  It  shows 
on  its  title-page  the  fine,  bold  device 
of  Sebastian  Henric-Petri,  a  famous 
typographer  of  the  period,  in  that 
city.  Like  other  early  printers,  Hen- 
ric-Petri was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art 
and  mystery,  and  his  device  expresses 
this.  It  shows  a  Thor-hammer  com- 
ing out  of  the  clouds  and  smiting  a 
burning  rock ;  an  angry  ^olus-head 
at  the  same  time  blows  straight  against 
it  from  an  opposite  quarter ;  but  the 
flames  spread  out  from  it  on  all  sides 
nevertheless.  Even  so,  I  think  Hen- 
ric-Petri, Henry  of  the  Rock,  means 
to  say,  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  in  his 
vocation  as  a  printer,  and  enlightener 
of  his  fellow-men,  will  burn  on,  in  spite 
of  heavy  blows  and  adverse  blasts. 
The  same  device,  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted in  even  grander  form,  is  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  the  book.  In 
Henric- Petri's  edition  each  word  is 
interpreted,  not  only  in  French,  Span- 
ish, Italian  and  Greek,  as  in  the 
Aldine,  but  in  Hebrew,  German, 
Flemish,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and 
English  besides ;  and  the  quantity  of 
each  syllable  is  marked  with  a  quite 
unnecessary  minuteness.  The  ad- 
ditamenta  of  Paulus  Manutius  are 
distributed  about  at  full  length  alpha- 
betically in  the  body  of  the  book. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  huge  volume 
a  large  space  is  taken  up  with  an 
Onomasticon,  or  collection  of  proper 
names  of  persons,  places,  things  and 
sciences,  under  thirty-one  headings, 
compiled  originally  by  Conrad  Ges- 
ner,  and  now  expressly  for  this  edition 
"  a  quodam  studioso,  post  Herculeos 
labores,  summis  vigiliis,  summaque 
diligentia,  in  compluribus  hinc  inde 
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locis  castigatissimum  et  locupletis- 
simum  factum."  The  Basle  volume 
preserves  the  original  Dedication  of 
Calepinus  himself.  I  must  present  a 
portion  of  it,  as  it  is  in  some  degree 
autobiographical,  and  likewise  reveals 
to  us  what  manner  of  man  the  com- 
piler of  the  work  was.  We  must  con- 
ceive of  him  as  a  stalwart  monk,  of 
staid  and  studious  look,  in  the  black 
habit  of  an  Augustinian  friar,  and 
cowled.  He  thus  introduces  himself: 
**Ambrosius  Calepinus,  Eremite,  i.e.^ 
Hermit  or  Solitary,  to  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Bergamo,  Peace  and 
Health.  It  is  many  years,  O  most 
eminent  and  accomplished  men,  since 
I  began  to  extract  and  put  together, 
out  of  ancient  and  modern  profane 
authors,  as  also  out  of  most  pious 
and  learned  Catholic  writers,  a  large 
number  of  interpretations,  which 
seemed  to  me  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  obtaining  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  passages  in 
authors  generally;  which  work  I 
frankly  desire  you  to  understand  was 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  myself 
first,  but  with  the  confident  belief 
that  it  would  sometime  prove  helpful 
to  others  also.'^  Furthermore,  he 
says  that  a  sentiment  of  patriotism  in- 
duced him  to  dedicate  the  book  to 
the  Senate  and  People  of  Bergamo, 
because  they  represented  his  native 
district,  *'  wherein  dwell  men  of  great 
and  excellent  genius,  deserving  well 
of  their  country  for  their  gravity,  their 
attention  to  jurisprudence,  and  their 
zeal  for  every  kind  of  science."  I 
shall  not  strictly  translate  the  rest  of 
this  dedicatory  epistle,  for  it  must  be 
confessed  Calepinus  becomes  rather 
tedious.  Instead  of  saying  he  pre- 
sents to  the  notice  of  the  world  a 
work  which  he  trusts  will  be  useful, 
and  there  an  end,  he  laboriously 
apologizes  for  what  he  has  done. 
The  conventionalities  of  his  monastic 
character  oblige  him  to  profess  an 
immense  humility;  and  while  elabo- 


rately descanting  on  his  own  insig- 
nificance, he  becomes  obtrusive  and 
egotistical.  From  his  earliest  infancy, 
he  says,  he  had  been  devoted  by  his 
superiors  to  the  monastic  life ;  but  he 
found  himself  unfitted  for  public  dis- 
plays of  oratory,  and  also  unequal  to 
the  mastery  of  philosophy.  That  his 
time,  however,  might  not  be  wholly 
wasted,  he  desired  to  do  something 
for  the  spiritual  advancement  of  men, 
according  to  his  function  and  profes- 
sion ;  and  so  he  betook  himself  to  a 
study  which  from  its  sure  humanizing 
effects  is  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Humanitas,  a  term  employed  to  ex- 
press human  learning  and  liberal 
knowledge  from  Cicero's  day  down- 
ward. It  will  be  considered  very 
presumptuous  in  him,  he  is  aware,  to 
pretend  to  throw  light  on  matters 
which  had  already  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Nonius  Marcellus,  a  Festus 
Pompeius,  a  Psedianus,  a  Servius,  a 
Donatus,  a  Varro,  and  other  lumin- 
aries of  the  Latin  tongue ;  but  what 
he  does,  is  simply  to  supply  certain 
things  which  they  had  left  out  of  their 
books.  He  knows  how  impossible  it 
is  to  please  every  one.  He  is  sure, 
now  that  he  is  come  before  the  world, 
he  will  be  mercilessly  criticised.  No 
one  escapes.  God  himself  does  not 
escape.  Some  will  hold  this  opinion 
of  him,  and  some  will  hold  that.  The 
house  built  on  the  market  square  is 
decried  by  some  for  being  too  high, 
by  others  for  being  too  low.  How- 
ever, in  his  own  estimate,  he  sets 
himself  above  nobody ;  and  he  would 
not  press  the  use  of  his  book  on  the 
unwilling.  He  is  quite  content  to  be 
despised,  and  the  consolatory  phrase 
comes  into  his  mind  out  of  Psalm  83 
(in  the  Vulgate),  "  Elegi  abjectus  esse 
in  domo  Dei  mei."  Nevertheless,  he 
concludes,  if  men  so  learned,  so  elo- 
quent, as  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Bergamo  should  commend  his  work, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  others  will 
deem  it  worthy  of  praise  also. 
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Of  course  many  of  the  English  ren- 
derings of  Latin  words  in  the  early 
Basle-printed  dictionary  are  deformed 
by  awkward  errors  of  the  press,  and 
oftentimes  read  quaintly  enough,  par- 
taking occasionally  of  the  directness 
and  strength  of  the  language  as  spoken 
in  Shakspeare's  day.  Eleemosyna 
is  almesse.  Majores  are  forbeares. 
Magnanimus  is  stout,  of  a  lofty  harte. 
Strenuitas  is  doughtiness.  Jaculator 
is  a  boaster  or  cracker.  Colon  is  one 
of  the  entrailles  or  puddinges.  Echi- 
nus is  the  outward  huske  of  the  chas- 
tane  (chestnut) ;  and  this  prior  to  its 
denoting  an  urching  or  hedgehog. 
Hystrix  is  a  beaste  that  casteth  prikes 
from  him  at  men,  as  it  were  arrowes. 
Mica  is  a  litde  thing  that  shyneth 
among  the  sande,  a  crumme  of  bread 
or  any  other  thing.  And  so  on. 
Under  lapis  we  have  a  note  of  a 
meteoric  stone  which  fell  at  Ensheim 
in  Alsace  in  1420,  weighing  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Of  Cale- 
pio,  his  native  town,  from  which  he 
wrote  himself  Calepinus,  he  says  it 
was  so  named  from  the  goodness  of  its 
wine, — kalos,  good ;  and  pino^  I  drink 
— a  local  popular  notion  probably, 
and  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
jest. 

(b)  Nestor  Dionysiiis. — I  have  now 
to  do  justice  to  the  excellent  diction- 
ary of  Nestor  Dionysius,  a  copy  of 
which  is  before  us,  bearing  the  early 
date  of  1496.  Its  printer  was  Philip- 
pus  Pinzius  of  Mantua,  but  carrying 
on  business  at  Venice.  Pinzius  allows 
little  space  to  the  title  of  the  book, 
and  indulges  in  no  badge  or  device. 
He  appends  his  name  in  the  colophon 
at  the  end,  with  the  date,  "Anno 
Domini  MCCCCXCVIII."  (1498), 
and  the  name  of  the  then  doge, 
"  Regnante  Serenissimo  Domino 
Augustino  Barbadico,  Venetiarum 
Duce  Felicissimo."  The  matter  of 
the  dictionary,  which  is  divided  into 
six  parts  or  books,  begins  abruptly  at 
the  top  of  the  right  hand  page  (after 


the  fashion  of  the  mediaeval  manu- 
scripts, closely  imitated  by  the  early 
typographers),  with  the  brief  an- 
nouncement, "  Here  happily  begin- 
neth  the  first  book  of  Nestor  Dionysius 
of  Novara."  Then  down  one  broad 
margin,  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
words  appear  with  great  distinctness ; 
while  down  the  other  broad  margin 
appear,  with  equal  distinctness,  the 
names  of  the  numerous  authorities 
and  grammatical  writers  quoted  in  the 
body  of  the  page. 

Like  Calepinus,  Nestor  Dionysius 
was  a  monk,  another  of  the  many  in 
the  ranks  of  every  Order  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  learned  studies  of 
the  day.  He  would  appear  before  us 
in  the  gray  dress  of  a  Franciscan. 
He  inscribes  his  book  to  "  the  most 
illustrious  prince"  Ludovico  Sforza, 
whose  military  exploits  he  details  and 
extols.  The  forty  hexameter  lines  of 
which  his  Dedication  consists  have 
very  great  historical  interest,  had  we 
time  to  go  into  them ;  written  as  they 
were  in  the  very  thick  of  stirring 
events,  and  directly  addressed  to  the 
man  making  most  noise  in  the  world 
at  the  time.  For  it  was  this  very 
Ludovico  Sforza  who,  to  protect  him- 
self against  his  opponents  in  Milan, 
invited  in  the  French,  a  fatal  step 
which  led  to  all  the  subsequent  wars 
and  calamities  in  Italy.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  of  its  mixed 
military  and  literary  interests,  that 
the  great  warrior  and  statesman  was 
expected  to  hail  the  advent  of  a  new 
Latin  Dictionary,  and  to  spare  time 
for  listening  to  the  eulogies  of  its 
monkish  compiler.  Ludovico,  we 
find,  was  as  eminent  for  his  devotion 
to  science,  art  and  literature  as  for 
his  military  spirit.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Bramante,. 
the  patron  of  Merula  and  Calchondy- 
las  and  other  distinguished  scholars,^ 
and  the  founder  of  chairs  of  Greeks 
Astronomy  and  Geometry  in  one  of 
the  universities  of  the  Milanese  terri- 
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tory.  The  copy  of  Nestor  Dionysius 
before  us  has  the  interest  of  being  a 
first  edition.  When  it  issued  from 
the  press  of  Pinzius  in  1496,  Ludo- 
vico  Sforza  was  still  Uving,and  the  copy 
presented  to  him  by  Nestor  would  be 
exactly  like  this,  excepting  that  the 
paper,  print  and  ink  would  then  be 
brighter  to  look  upon,  and  its  outer 
clothing  would  be  probably  a  wrapper 
of  pure  white  vellum.  In  1496  Ludo- 
vico  Sforza  had  not  yet  quarrelled 
with  his  French  allies ;  the  fight  at 
Novara  had  not  yet  taken  place, 
which  led  to  his  being  carried  away 
captive  into  France,  destined  to  die 
there  in  1508,  still  a  prisoner. 

(c)  Geoffrey  of  Lynne's  Promptu- 
arium. — In  Nestor's  book  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  Latin  words  being 
themselves  in  Latin,  and  not  in  any 
modern  language,  there  was  no  place 
for  a  reverse  arrangement  like  that 
which  we  saw  just  now  in  Luc'  Antonio 
Bevilacqua's  Vocabulario  in  the  Aldine 
Calepinus,  wherein  the  Volgare  pre- 
cedes the  Latin.  I  have  now  to  show 
an  early  dictionary  wherein  the  re- 
verse order  is  observed,  the  English 
or  vulgar  tongue  preceding  the  Latin, 
for  the  benefit  of  English  learners. 
This  is  the  first  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary, known  as  the  "Promptuarium 
Parvulorum  sive  Clericorum,"  i.e.,  the 
Store-room  or  Magazine  of  Supplies 
for  young  tyros  or  clerks.  Its  com- 
piler was  Geoffrey  of  Lynne.  He  is  a 
monk  too  ;  he  comes  before  us  in  the 
white  garb  of  a  Dominican.  (In  this 
facile  way  did  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  aforetime  allow  petty  dis- 
crepancies, springing  out  of  difference 
in  mental  constitution,  to  work  them- 
selves off.  The  tincture  of  a  gown, 
the  cut  of  a  hood,  was  found  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  little  egotisms  which  I 
suppose  will  to  the  end  struggle  for 
recognition.)  Geoffrey  of  Lynne  em- 
ploys the  English  prevalent  in  his 
native  East  Anglia ;  and  it  is  curious 
to   observe   how   uncouth  and  cum- 


bersome it  sometimes  seems  to  us 
moderns,  while  the  Latin  which  follows 
looks  so  shapely  and  concise.  Hos- 
pitium,  for  example :  how  plain  and 
familiar !  while  an  *'  inne  of  her- 
borowe,"  which  it  represents,  is  not 
instantly  intelligible.  Mendacium, 
again  :  who  does  not  recognize  the 
word  ?  but  "  gabbyne  or  lesynge," 
for  which  it  is  the  equivalent,  is  not 
perhaps  so  self-evident  in  its  sense. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  operculum, 
"a  thynge  that  hylleth;"  Pharos, 
"beckne  or  fyre-bome"  (?  tree  or 
post);  cambio,  **to  chafare  oone 
thynge  for  a  othere ;"  oscillum, 
"  mery  totter,  chylderis  game"  (teeter 
tauter);  quadrivium,  " gatesschhadyl 
yn-to  iiij  weyyes,  or  a  carphax,"  etc., 
etc.  My  Promptuarium  is  the  Cam- 
den Society's  reprint,  with  notes  full 
of  curious  things.  The  facsimiles  in 
the  Preface  show  what  Dictionaries 
in  manuscript  were  like,  before  the 
invention  of  printing.  The  Promptu- 
arium was  compiled  circa  1440,  and 
was  first  printed  by  Richard  Pynson 
in  London  in  1499. 

3.  Littleton. — I  shall  come  immedi- 
ately to  Ainsworth,  again  a  name  sug- 
gestive of  a  volume  rather  than  a  man, 
to  most  English  students  of  Latin 
some  years  since ;  but  first  I  must 
despatch  Littleton.  Previous  to  the 
appearance  of  Ainsworth's  book, 
Littleton's  was  perhaps  the  most 
extensively  used  Latin  dictionary  in 
England.  My  copy  is  a  quarto,  pub- 
lished in  1735,  ^^t  then  in  its  sixth 
edition,  with  amendments  and  im- 
provements. As  a  frontispiece  we 
have  a  view,  imaginary  of  course,  of  the 
interior  of  the  Palatine  library,  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  wherein, 
Suetonius  tells  us,  were  deposited  by 
the  command  of  Augustus,  the  works 
and  statues  of  the  best  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  In  the  manual  before 
us  one  of  the  keys  to  this  fine  reper- 
tory is  supposed  to  be  furnished  to 
the  student.     Twenty-four  book-sell- 
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ing  houses  in  London  are  concerned 
in  its  publication.     I  need  not  tran- 
scribe the  title-page.     As  usual  with 
the  books  of  the  period,  it  is  very  full. 
Dr.  Adam  Littleton  lived  162 7- 1694; 
and  the  first  edition  of  his  dictionary 
appeared  in  1678.    He  was  an  Oxford 
man,  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  ex- 
pelled from    his    studentship  in  that 
college  for  his  loyalty  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners  in  1648.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  a  master  in  West- 
minster school,  and  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  IL  he  obtained  valuable 
preferments  in  the  Church,  and  was 
made   one  of  the   King's   chaplains. 
Prefixed   to   the   dictionary  are  two 
addresses,  one  "Erudito  Lectori  suo;" 
the  other  "to  the  English  Reader." 
In  the  former  he  says  it  would  be  a 
shame  in  a  work  devoted  wholly  to 
Latin,  if  he  were  to  fail  to  salute  the 
learned  reader  in  that  language,  and 
at  once  address  him  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  as  he  would  address  one  out 
of    the    common    rabble    (popello). 
And  forthwith  he  proceeds,  in  flow- 
ing and  easy  Latin,  to  show  the  dis- 
advantage under  which  compilers  of 
Latin  Dictionaries  generally  laboured 
from   their   having   no   practical  ac- 
quaintance  with   the    instruction   of 
youth.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  hav- 
ing been  long  familiar  with  such  work, 
had  been  able  to  clear  the  tyro's  path 
of  a  thousand  obstructions.     He  then 
criticises  Wase's  edition  of  Calepinus, 
and  Cooper's  and  Goldman's  books. 
Of  Goldman  personally  he  takes  care 
to  speak  with  great  respect  for  having 
been  in  the  late  troubles  faithful  to 
the  Royal  cause.      He  next  directs 
attention   to   the  careful  manner  in 
which  he  has  sifted  barbarous  and  low- 
Latin  from  classical,  and  placed  the 
former  in  a  separate  division  of  his 
book.     He  finally  breaks  off  thus  : — 
"And  now,  my  reader,  on  the  one 
hand  civility,  on  the  other  weariness, 
bids   me   make   an  end.      Farewell. 
Use  my  book.    Be  kind  to  it."    (Vale. 


Fruere.     Fave.)     He  then  addresses 
the  English  reader,  italicising  the  word 
English,  and  gives  a  lengthy  analysis 
of  the  method  observed  in  his  diction- 
ary.    He  thee's  and  thou's  after  the 
manner   of  the  Quakers.      "  In  the 
main  I  must  tell  thee,"  he  says,  "  that, 
though  we  do  travel  all  along  on  the 
same  beaten  road  of  Alphabet,  that 
being  the  usual  method  of  such  books, 
and  that  which  is  most  agreeable  and 
easy  to  youth,  and  no  less  conducive 
to   their   studies    by   speeding   their 
inquiries,  yet  there  is  enough  offered 
all   along   to   the    judgment   of    the 
severest   criticks    by   continual   sup- 
plements, arhendments  and  the  like 
through  all  the  veins  of  the   work. 
What  for  matter,  what  for  manner  of 
handling  it,  as  may  abundantly  justify 
the  tenure  of  the  Book  to  be  as  free 
from    encroaching  upon  any  other's 
copyhold,  or  any  that  has  been  writ 
in  English  of  this  kind  since  Thomas- 
ius,  his  time."     He  then  touches  on 
a    point    which    renders    Littleton's 
Latin   Dictionary,  like  all  the  other 
old    English-Latin  dictionaries,  most 
curious  and  valuable  to  the  student  of 
the  English  language,  its  fluctuations 
and    development.      "Having    con- 
sidered,"   Littleton   says,    "  the    im- 
provements  of    our    language   since 
Reverend  Cooper's  time,  both  as  to 
the  enlarging  and  to  the  refining  of 
it,  we  have  endeavoured  (in  the  Eng- 
lish-Latin part  of  the  Dictionary)  to  lay 
down  the  whole  body  of  it  as  now 
spoken,  and  to  fit  it,  as  well  as  we 
might,  all  over  with  a  suitable  Latin 
habit.     Hereupon  several  thousands 
of  Words   and   Proprieties   formerly 
wanting  are  here  set  down."     On  the 
other  hand,  however,  he  adds,   "to 
make  room  for  such  useful  additions 
and  necessary  supplies  for  our  present 
occasion  of  discourse,  we  thought  it 
not   so  much  injury  to  our  Grand- 
fathers as  advantage  to  our  Children, 
to  lay  aside  some  old-fashioned  words, 
now  grown  out  of  all  use,   such  as 
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abastick  [having  power  to  abase] ;  and 
to  discard  many  uncouth  expressions 
and  insignificant  circumlocutions,  as 
the  inward  top  of  the  finger  next  to  the 
nat'l,  and  the  like ;  though  of  the  old 
words,  too,  we  have  retained  as  many 
at  least  as  do  really  belong  to  the 
English  stock."  As  to  Etymologies, 
he  says :  ''We  have  been  obliged  to 
be  the  larger  by  others'  example, 
rather  than  one's  own  judgment  (that 
being  looked  on  as  a  point  of  skill 
wherein  both  old  Grammarians  and 
late  Criticks  have  taken  so  much 
pains),  but  we  have  endeavoured  to 
be  close  and  pertinent,  as  resolving 
no  great  matter  of  learning  to  lie  in 
forced  and  affected  derivations,  unless 
they  may  be  brought  to  some  true 
measure  of  analogy."  In  his  remarks 
on  the  admission  of  technical  terms, 
and  while  referring  in  particular  to 
those  connected  with  the  legal  profes- 
sion, he  takes  occasion  to  claim  as  a 
"  worthy  progenitor  of  his,"  Litdeton, 
the  famous  author  of  the  work  on 
Tenures,  on  which  Coke  has  com- 
mented. His  conclusion  then,  is  as 
follows  : — "  Reader,  I  have,  as  I  pro- 
mised thee  in  the  beginning,  given 
thee  an  account  of  my  intendents 
and  endeavours  in  this  performance ; 
and  if  it  hath  (as  I  am  too  conscious 
to  myself  it  often  hath)  happened 
that   I  have  anywhere  failed  of  my 


design;  if  in  a  long  and  tedious 
work  I  have,  through  inadvertency, 
streights  of  time,  and  hurry  sometimes 
of  other  business,  made  any  balk  and 
committed  mistakes,  let  thy  humanity 
excuse  the  human  infirmities  of  Thine 
and  his  Country's  Faithful  servant, 
A.  L." 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  in  regard 
to  the  Preface  which  follows  in  this 
sixth  edition  here  before  us,  further 
than  to  say  that  therein  the  editor 
tells  the  public  at  considerable  length 
how  he  has  done  for  Littleton  exactly 
what  Littleton  had  done  for  preceding 
lexicographers,  viz.:  weeded  out  the 
words  that  had  become  obsolete  and 
inserted  those  that  the  English  langu- 
age had  developed  in  the  half-century 
between  1678  and  1735.  And  to 
show  the  great  labour  and  tediousness 
of  the  task  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, he  winds  up  with  an  epigram 
written  by  Joseph  Scaliger  after  finish- 
ing an  elaborate  glossary  or  index  to 
Gruter's  Inscriptions.  "Henceforth," 
said  Scaliger,  "  let  a  new  and  more 
effectual  sentence  be  pronounced  on 
the  convicted  culprit :  let  him  no  more 
be  sent  to  the  treadmill  or  the  mines : 
let  him  be  set  to  work  at  making  dic- 
tionaries ! 

Lexica  contexat !     .     .     Omnes 
Poenarum  fades  hie  labor  solus  habet." 


Great  Expectations. — The  community 
is  disposed  to  be  just  a  little  too  exacting  in 
its  demands  upon  the  teacher.  In  some 
localities  he  is  subjected  to  a  criticism  so 
ample  in  its  scope,  so  exacting  in  its  require- 
ments, that  it  seems  improbable  that  any 
human  being  could  satisfy  the  demand.  In 
places  where  the  pay  is  least,  the  expecta- 
tion, the  requirement  is  the  greatest.  He 
must  be  teacher,  scientist,  preacher,  doctor, 
accountant,  lawyer,  artist,  and  musician  at 
the  same  time ;  give  up  his  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  and  all  for  thirty  dollars 
a  month,  boarding  himself ! —  Teacher. 


Many  authors  pride  themselves,  and 
teachers  are  prone  to  act  upon  their  sugges- 
tions, that  they  have  produced  text-books 
which  exclude  every  difficulty  of  speech, — 
that  they  use  words  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
child,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  polysyllables. 
What  chance  have  pupils  who  are  thus  fed 
upon  nursery-talk,  to  grow  linguistically, 
and,  what  is  more,  intellectually  ?  In  child- 
hood the  meaning  of  words  is  not  learned  by 
definitions,  but  by  the  use  of  words.  Teach- 
ers must  not  be  afraid  to  use  long  words, 
but  cause  them  to  be  used  as  soon  as  they 
are  understood.— i"////.  Raab,  His. 
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METRICAL   AND    INTERLINEAR   TRANSLATION   OF    HORACE. 

WITH    SCANSION,    AND    NOTES    CRITICAL   AND    EXPLANATORY. 

BOOK  I.     ODE  4.     TO  L.  SEXTIUS. 

Keen  winter  melts  away  by  pleasing  change 

Acris   hieins      solvitur  grata  vice 

Of  spring  and  Zephyr's  balmy  breath.     The  boats 

veris        et  Favoni:  Carinas 

Long  high  and  dry  are  dragged  on  rollers  down. 

siccas  trahuntque         machinae. 

No  longer  does  the  ploughman  hug  his  fire, 
Ac  neqiie       jam  arator    gaudet   igni^ 

Nor  happy  in  their  stalls  the  catde  crowd ; 
^  aui  (gaudet)      stabulis         pecus ; 

Nor  meadows  whiten  with  the  hoary  frost. 
nee     prata         albicant       canis  prtiinis. 
Cythera's  Venus,  'neath  the  beaming  moon. 
Jam  Cytherea  Yejius,        immineiite  Luna 
Leads  up  the  dance,  and  hand  in  hand  with  Nymphs 

choros         ducit,  junctceque  Nymphis 

The  charming  Graces  on  alternate  foot 
dtcentes        Gratiot      alterno      pede 
Trip  o'er  the  ground  :  while  glowing  Vulcan  fires 
quatiunt  terram :        dum  ardens  Vtdca?ius  writ 
His  mighty  Cyclops'  forge.     Now  it  befits 
graves  Cyclopum  officinas.        Nunc    decet 
To  bind  the  shining  brow  with  myrtle  green, 
'  aut  impedire  nitidum  caput        myrto  viridi 

Or  with  the  flowers  the  loosened  lands  produce. 

aut  flore  quem  solutce        terrce   ferunt 

Now  in  the  shady  groves  to  Faun  'tis  meet 

Nujic  et  in  umbrosis  lucis    Faimo     decet 
To  sacrifice  a  lamb,  if  such  he  ask, 

immolare        agna        seu  poscat 
Or,  if  he  choose  it  rather,  then  a  kid. — 

sive        main  hcedo. 

Pale  Death  with  equal  foot  knocks  at  the  doors 
Pallida  Mors       cequo     pede  pulsat 
Of  peasants'  huts,  and  palaces  of  kings. 
pauperum  tabernas,         turres  regumque. 
O  happy  friend  !     Our  life's  short  span  forbids 
O   beate    Sesti!      Nos  vitce  brevis  summa  vetat 
Indulging  in  long  hope.     Already  night 
Inchoare  longam  spem.       Jam      nox 
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And  fabled  shades  come  crowding  on  thee, 
fabuloeque    manes  premet  te, 

And  Pluto's  cheerless  home  ;  whither  if  once 
Et  Plutonia    exilis     domus ;      quo       simul 
Thy  steps  have  wended,  never  more  shalt  thou 

mearis  nee 

By  dice  determine  who  shall  rule  the  wine, 

talis        sortiere  regna  vini, 

Nor  tender  Lycidas  admire,  with  whom 
nee  teneru7n  Lycidan  mirabere,      quo 
Our  youth  are  all  inflamed;  and  by  and  by 

juventus  mine  oninis  ealet;     et         mox 
Our  maidens  too  will  catch  the  spreading  glow. 
virgines  tepebunt 

LIBER  I.     CARMEN  IV.     AD  L.  SESTIUM. 

Solvitur  I  acris  hi  |  ems  gra  |  ta  vice  ||  veris  |  et  Fa  ]  voni, 
Trahunt  |  que  sic||cas  ma  |  chinse  ||  cari  ]  nas. 

Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus,  aut  arator  igni ; 

Nee  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis, 
Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus,  imminente  Luna, 

Junctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Alterno  terram  quatiunt  pede ;  dum  graves  Cyclopum 

Vulcanus  ardens  writ  officinas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto, 

Aut  flore,  terrae  quem  ferunt  solutae. 
Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis, 

Seu  poscat  agna,  sive  malit  haedo. 
Pallida  mors  aequi  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 

Regumque  turres.     O  beate  Sesti, 
Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam. 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabulaeque  Manes 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia  :  quo  simul  mearis. 

Nee  regna  vini  sortiere  talis. 
Nee  tenerum  Lycidan  mirabere,  quo  calet  juventus 

Nunc  omnis,  et  mox  virgines  tepebunt. 

Scansion. — The  stanza,  used  in  this  Ode  alone,  consists  of  two  lines  both  after  Archi- 
lochus;  the  first  being  the  Greater  Archiiochian  Heptameter — a  logaoedic  line — i.e.^  one  in 
which  the  stronger  dactylic  rhythm  passes  into  the  weaker  trochaic.  The  first  part  is  a 
Dactylic  Tetrameter  a  priore,  i.e.^  the  first  four  feet  of  a  Hexameter.  The  fourth  foot  is 
always  a  Dactyl,  and  always  ends  with  a  word.  The  Caesura  naturally  occurs  between  the 
two  members.  The  second  part  is  Trochaic  Dimeter  Brachycatalectic — or  three  Trochees. 
The  second  line  is  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic,  having  five  Iambi  with  catalectic  syllable. 
A  Spondee  is  admissible  for  first  and  third,  but  not  for  fifth. 

Introduction.— Beautiful  spring  is  at  hand  with  all  her  attendant  delights.  The  poet 
urges  his  friend  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  season  while  he  may; 
reminding  him  of  the  sure  approach  of  death,  and  the  certainty  of  descending  to  the  Shades, 
where  wine  and  beauty  are  no  more  to  be  thought  of.  The  sudden  transition  from  gaiety  to 
gloom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ode  would  never  have  struck  a  Roman  as  being  out  of  place, 
for  his  was  pretty  much  the  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'' 
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Notes. — i.  Veris  et  Favoni. — Spring  commenced  on  the  seventh  day  before  the  Ides  of 
February,  on  which  day  the  west  wind  Favonius,  also  called  Zephyrus,  began  to  blow.  The 
name  Favonius  (faveo)  is  appropriate,  to  indicate  its  fostering  influence  on  the  seed  sown. 

2.  Trahuntque,  etc. — Ancient  mariners  generally  avoided  voyages  in  winter,  so  their 
ships  were  drawn  up  on  land,  where  they  were  supported  by  props,  and  thence  hauled  down 
at  the  opening  of  spring  by  means  of  ropes  and  levers,  with  rollers  placed  under. 

3.  Cytherea  Venus. — Cythera,  now  CerigOy  in  the  ^gean,  where  Venus  is  fabled  to  have 
first  risen  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and  where  her  worship  was  very  early  established,  and  a 
temple  erected  to  her — hence  the  epithet.  The  appearance  of  the  goddess  of  Love,  with  her 
attendant  Nymphs  and  Graces,  is  very  appropriately  noted  as  one  of  the  signs  of  spring, 
Aprilis  the  chief  spring-month  being  sacred  to  her.  Tennyson's  words  may  help  still  further 
to  explain  the  allusion  : — 

**  In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin's  breast ; 
In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest ; 
In  the  spring  a  livelier  Iris  changes  on  the  burnished  dove; 
In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.^^ 

4.  Imminence  luna — »>.,  shining  directly  overhead,  and  by  a  beautiful  image,  threaten- 
ingy  as  it  were,  to  fall. 

5.  Gratis,  ^/f.— The  Three  Graces,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne,  danced  with  the 
Nymphs  in  the  revels  of  Venus. 

6.  Dum  graves  Cyclopum,  etc. — The  chief  scene  of  Vulcan's  fabled  labours,  with  the 
Cyclopes  as  his  assistants,  was  Mount  ^tna  in  Sicily.  As  spring  approaches,  this  volcano 
generally  begins  to  labour,  a  natural  fact  poetically  explained  by  speaking  of  the  Fire-God 
as  being  busily  employed  in  forging  thunderbolts  for  the  monarch  of  the  skies  to  hurl  during 
the  spring-storms  so  frequent  in  that  climate. 

7.  Nitidum  caput  impedire. — At  the  banquets  of  the  ancients  it  was  customary  for  the 
guests  to  have  their  heads  anointed  with  unguents,  and  crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
herbs,  or  leaves.  These,  it  was  thought,  kept  the  head  cool  and  prevented  intoxication.  A 
disordered  wreath  was  the  sign  of  intoxication.      Vide  Ode  xvii.,  27. 

8.  Fauno. — Faunus,  the  rural  divinity  of  the  Romans,  the  guardian  of  the  fields  and 
flocks,  had  two  festivals  (Faunalia)\  one  on  the  Ides  of  February,  when  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him  that  he  might  preserve  and  foster  the  seed  sown ;  the  other  on  the  Nones  of 
December — the  commencement  of  winter — that  he  might  protect  the  produce  of  the  year, 
and  give  health  and  fecundity  to  the  flocks  and  herds.  Both  were  occasions  of  the  utmost 
hilarity. 

9.  Agna — hcedo. — Others  read  agnam — hadum. 

10.  Pallida  mors—turres. — Having  enumerated  the  delights  of  spring,  the  poet,  true  to 
his  Epicurean  philosophy,  urges  the  universality  and  near  approach  of  death  as  arguments 
why  they  should  be  enjoyed  at  once.  An  additional  explanation  of  this  abrupt  change  in 
the  sentiment  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  festivals  for  the  dead  immediately  succeeded 
those  of  Faunus.  The  extreme  felicity  of  the  words,  assisted  by  the  apt  alliteration,  have  made 
them  a  frequent  subject  of  quotation. 

11.  Jam  te premet — manes. — There  is  here  an  obvious  zeugma  in  the  use  of  premet.  It 
may  be  rendered  "  Soon  will  night  close,  and  the  manes  of  fable  crowd  around  thee." 
FabulcB  is  not  the  genitive  singular,  but  the  nominative  plural  in  apposition.  Manes  is  the 
general  name  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  which  of  course  were  unsubstantial,  i.e.^  fabul(x. 
An  annual  festival  was  held  in  their  honour  on  the  19th  of  February ;  another  instance  of  the 
aptness  of  the  poet's  allusions. 

12.  Domus — Plutonia. — Pluto,  or  Hades,  the  god  of  the  nether  world,  the  abode  of  the 
shades.  His  realm  to  a  Roman  might  well  seem  exilis  (=  exigilis,  from  exigo,),  /.<?.,  meagre, 
cheerless. 

13.  Simul.=simul  ac. 

14.  Regna  vini. — The  ancients,  at  their  feasts,  decided  by  t!trowing  the  dice— /a/w — who 
should  be  arbiter  bibendi,  i.e.,  direct  how  much  wine  should  be  drunk,  and  how  strong  should 
be  the  mixture.  The  luckiest  throw  was  called  Venus,  the  unluckiest  Canis.  Cf.  Ode  ii., 
7-25. 

15.  Lycidas. — Probably  a  generic  term  for  any  beautiful  youth. 

D.  SiEVERiGHT  Smith,  M.A., 

Classical  Master,  Gait  Coll.  Inst. 
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UNIVERSITY  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchv,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


CAMBRIDGE   TRIPOS. 

SOLUTIONS. 

(See  the  Monthly  for  November.) 

4.  (ii.)  ax'^{y-z)  =  by'^{z-x) 

cz^{x-jy)=d*.     (i) 
.-.  x''{y-z)+j^^{z-x)  +  z^{x-y) 

(I       I       I  \ 

.*.    -(j-z){z-x){x-jy) 

Again,    x^y'^z'^^y -z){z- x){x-y)--^  , 

d^ 
•   •       ^  ^  ^  -dc  +  ca  +  ad' 
d* 

where />=  ±\/ -{dc  +  ca  +  ad).     (3) 
From  (I)  (3), 

I       i_/       1       I      /       I       ^  _  P 

z      y     ax     X      z      by     y      X      cz 

I       I         /I        I  \ 
.-. =;)(-+  —  ). 

X      y     '^xax     oyj 

\_    _^_  /j^    2.\    JL    _L_  /  ^      M 

y      z  ~^\by    cz }      z      x  ~^\cz     ax)' 

K-T)=7(-f). 


,  •.  y  =  — r:  x  and  z—- — :— :  x 


■b{a-p) 


>(«+/) 


(4) 


Substituting  in  (3),  .3^_!i^)ifZ^L^ 
^       ^^"       bc{a+p){a-p)     p 

d*abc{a+p){a-p) 


pa^{b+p){c-p)    ' 


•.  .^^v 


d^\abcd{a+p)[a-p) 


a   ^    p[b+p){c-p) 

.  by  symmetry  j=^\/^M^±MEZ), 
b\    p{c+p){a-p) 

^r.A  „-dllabcd(c+p)(c-i) 

I       «      I 

5.   Let/(«,.r)  = — 

«(«-i)        I        n{n-i){n-2)     i 
1-2.3 


.ar+2 


:+  . 


x+3 

~x+n' 

n  I  I    \ 

.' .  X  fin,  x)  —  i-  —  ( I  -  — —  ) 

^  n{n-i),  2    \ 

1.2      ^^       X-^2' 

n{n-i){n-2)/   __3_\  /         «    \ 

1.2.3        ^^     ^  +  2/'^'-±V^     Ar+«/ 


«      nin-l)     n{n-i)(n-2) 

: I  -  —  +  -^ +— ' 

I         1.2  1.23 


-  ..  4- 


/      I  «-I  I        ,   («-l)(«-2)        I 

"^X+I         I         x  +  2  1.2  Ar  +  3 

"^{x+i){x-i)) 
=  {i-i)n+n/({n-i),(x+i)). 

.'.  An. x)  =  ^/((n -!),{»+ I)), 

.•./((«  +  !),  (^+i))=^V(«,  (^  +  2)). 

/{{n  +  i),{x  +  i)) 
/{n,x) 

_  {n  +  j)x         /(«.  (;>:  +  2)) 
~n{x  +  i)     /(^(n-i),'{x+i)y 
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Again, 
/({«-!).  (x+l))=~^'/((«-2),  (^  +  2)); 

«-2 


/((n-2),(^+2))=^^/((/^-3),  (^  +  3)); 
etc.  =  etc.; 


.-./K^)^ 


~x-^n-\     x-\-n 
n     n-i     n-2. 

X       X-^-l       X  +  2 

__i ^_L^L^ 

x+n       \x+n 


x  +  n 
We    ow  see  that 
/ ((«+!).  {x+  I)) _  {n  +  i)x  ^ 

/in,  x)     '      ~{x  +  n  +  i){x  +  n+2) 
Another  relation  is 

=  f[n,x  +  2))+f{{n  +  i),x), 
but  this  is  not  so  convenient  in  finding  value 
of  fin,  x). 


PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 

by  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 
Collegiate  Institute,  Cobourg. 

I.  Are  prime  numbers  necessarily  prime 
to  each  other?  Are  numbers  that  are  prime 
to  each  other  necessarily  prime?  Give  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  you  second  answer. 

II.  When  wheat  is  selling  at  36  shillings 
per  quarter  (8  bush.),  what  is  the  price  in 
dollars  per  cwt.  (100  lbs.),  a  sovereign  being 
worth  $4.85?  Ans.  $1.80. 

III.  Show  why  8  must  be  a  factor  of  the 
product  of  every  two  consecutive  even  num- 
bers. Ans.    2  X  2  X  2  is  a  factor. 

IV.  A  reaping  machine  cuts  a  strip  6  feet 
wide ;  how  many  times  will  a  man  have  to 
drive  round  the  standing  grain  in  a  square 
ten-acre  field  before  it  is  all  cut  ? 

Ans.  55  times. 

V.  What  are  the  conditions  that  two  num- 
bers shall  have  no  common  measure  other 
than  unity?  If  their  G.C.M.  be  unity,  what 
will  be  their  L. CM.?     Why 


VI.  In  the  case  of  three  numbers,  what 
are  the  conditions  in  order  that  their  L.C.M. 
may  be  their  product? 

VII.  Is  the  product  of  two  integral  num- 
bers always  a  common  multiple  of  each  of 
them?  What  would  the  term  Greatest 
Common  Multiple  mean?  Why  is  it  not 
used? 

VIII.  What  does  the  term  Least  Com- 
mon Measure  mean  ?  If  unity  be  ruled  out, 
what  are  the  conditions  that  the  G.C.M.  and 
L.C.M.  of  two  numbers  shall  be  the  same? 

IX.  In  the  following  problem  show  why  a 
definite  solution  cannot  be  obtained  : — The 
H.C.F.  of  two  factors  is  7  ;  one  of  them  is 
210,  find  the  other. 

10.  Find  G.C.M.  of  three  numbers,  when 
the  factor  common  to  the  first  and  second  is 
140,  and  to  the  second  and  third,  210. 

Ans.  70. 

11.  In  the  previous  problem,  what,  ist, 
is  the  smallest  second  number ;  2nd,  the  three 
smallest  numbers  that  will  answer  the  con- 
ditions ?  Ans.  420 ;  140,  420,  210. 

12.  What  number  is  that  which,  if  in- 
creasd  by  7,  will  be  contained  217  times  in 
20196,  leaving  a  remainder  of  15?   Ans.  86. 

13.  The  product  of  three  numbers  is  400- 
400,  the  G.C.M.  of  first  and  second  is  4,  and 
of  second  and  third,  5;  what  are  the  num- 
bers ?  Ans.  44,  140  and  65. 

14.  Six  pounds  of  tea  and  10  pounds  of 
coffee  cost  $7.50,  and  6  pounds  coffee  and 
10  pounds  tea  cost  $9.30;  find  the  price  per 
pound  of  tea  and  of  coffee. 

Ans.  75c.  and  30c. 

15.  A  can  travel  24  miles  per  day;  By  18; 
C,  16.  B  leaves  a  certain  point  4  days  after 
C  has  started ;  when  should  A  leave  so  that 
he  may  catch  up  to  B  at  the  same  time  that 
B  overtakes  C  ?  Ans.  8  days  after  B. 

16.  Find  the  smallest  number  of  pounds 
which  may  be  exactly  weighed  by  a  3  pound 
weight,  a  5  pound  weight,  and  an  8  pound 
weight,  taking  them  one,  two  or  three  at  a 
time.  A7ts.  34320  pounds. 

17.  In  the  previous  problem  what  would 
the  answer  have  been  had  the  weights  been 
J,  i  and  ^  of  a  pound  respectively  ? 

Ans.  90376  pounds. 
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1 8.  Half  oi  A\  money  and  ^  of  ^'s  exceed 
^'s  whole  sum  by  $5 ;  and  J  of  -<4's  and  }  of 
^'s  exceed  ^  of  ^'s  by  $7 ;  how  much  money 
had  each?  ^ns.   /I,  $80;  B,  $135. 

19.  Ice  16  inches  thick  is  gathered  from  a 
space  of  260  square  feet  on  the  surface  of  a 
pond;  what  depth  of  water  will  be  formed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  cistern,  6  feet  by  8  feet,  by 
the  melting  of  this  ice,  if  water  expands  one- 
tenth  of  its  volume  in  freezing  ? 

Ans.  6  feet  6||  inches. 

20.  A  freight  train  left  a  station,  ^,  at  3 
o'clock;  an  express,  running  in  the  same 
direction,  left  on  a  parallel  track  15  minutes 
later,  and  reached  a  station,  B,  while  the 
freight  was  yet  2^  miles  distant.  Had  the 
rate  of  the  freight  been  one- quarter  greater 
than  it  was,  and  had  it  continued  on  without 
stopping,  it  would  have  been  2^  miles  be- 
yond B  when  the  express  arrived ;  find  the 
distance  from  A  to  B,  and  the  rates  of  the 
trains.     The  express  reached  ^  at  4  o'clock. 

Ans,  22^  miles,  and  rates  are  30  and  20 
miles  per  hour. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Leopold  B.  Davidson,  Head  Master 
Public  School,  Glenallan. 

1.  (a)  Prove  |-rl  =  |xf. 

^'^^^^"^ix3i+A+//^'^rr2-T- 

Ans.  o. 

2.  The  product  of  four  consecutive  num- 
bers is  32760;  find  the  numbers. 

Ans.  12,  13,  14,  15. 

3.  Find  the  L.C.M.  of  12  lbs.  8  oz.,  7  lbs. 
8  oz.,  I  qr.  2  lbs.  Ans.  27  qrs. 

4.  The  G.C.M.  of  two  numbers  is  144; 
the  L.C.M.  of  the  same  two  numbers  is 
1729278.  One  of  the  numbers  is  1728,  find 
the  other.  Ans.   144144. 

5.  If  I  of  I  of  2V  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  ' 
of  a  crown,  how  many  francs  must  I  pay  for 
4  yards  of  the  same  cloth,  a  franc  being 
worth  lod.?  Ans.  90. 

6.  Divide  ;^30  between  A  and  B,  giving 


A   los.  as  often  as  B  gets  £h     Find  share 
of  each.  Ans.  £^2,  ;^i8. 

7.  A  purse  and  its  contents  are  worth  $21, 
and  f  value  of  purse  is  equal  to  ^%  value  of 
contents ;  find  value  of  each. 

Ans.  $1,  $20. 

8.  How  many  pounds  of  feathers  are  as 
heavy  as  29  lbs.  2  oz.  of  silver  ?    Ans.  24. 

9.  A  merchant  mixes  20  lbs.  of  tea  at  70 
cts.  per  lb.  with  15  lbs.  at  60  cts.  per  lb., 
and  40  lbs.  at  62^  cts.  per  lb.  In  selling 
the  mixture  he  used  a  pound  weight  16  drs. 
too  light.  Does  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how 
much?  Ans.  Gains  $3  20. 

10.  One-third  of  a  farm  is  in  meadow,  J  of 
the  remainder  is  in  wheat,  ^  of  this  remainder 
is  in  barley,  and  I  of  the  whole  is  in  oats, 
and  the  remainder,  1 1  acres,  is  in  bush.  Find 
the  number  of  acres  in  farm.         Ans.  99. 

11.  I  have  in  my  purse  £66,  consisting  of 
jC  notes  and  sovereigns,  guinea  and  crown 
pieces,  and  of  each  an  equal  number.  How 
many  coins  have  I  ?  Ans.  80. 

12.  Find  the  marked  price  of  cloth  per 
yard  in  order  that  a  merchant  may  throw  off 
^  of  his  marked  price  and  still  have  a  profit 
of  l-  of  prime  cost.  Ans.  $2.40. 

13.  A  person  pays  an  income  lax  of  3^ 
cents  on  $1,  and  pays  in  all  $35 ;  find  how 
much  less  he  will  pay  if  the  tax  be  reduced 
by  15  mills  on  $1.  Ans.  $15. 

14.  A  man  sells  oranges  at  40  cents  per 
dozen,  and  gains  |  of  cost ;  find  selling  price 
of  each  orange  in  order  that  he  may  lose 
only  j's  of  prime  cost.  Ans.  2  cents. 

1$.  A  can  do  J  of  a  piece  of  work  in  2^ 
days;  B  can  do  ^  of  the  remainder  in  i^ 
days.  They  start  together  to  do  a  piece  of 
work  for  which  they  are  to  receive  $16; 
find  each  man's  share.  Ans.  $9,  $7. 

16.  A  person  buys  equal  quantities  of  oats 
and  wheat,  in  all  200  bushels :  the  former  at 
35  cents  per  bushel,  the  latter  at  $1.10  per 
bushel.  He  sells  the  oats  at  ij  cents  per 
pound,  and  gains  on  the  whole  $20;  find 
the  price  per  pound  at  which  he  sold  the 
wheat.  Ans.  2  cents. 
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17.  A  house,  a  barn  and  a  lot  cost  $5400; 
4  times  the  value  of  the  house  is  equal  to  5 
times  the  value  of  the  barn,  and  the  lot  is 
worth  as  much  again  as  the  house  and  barn 
together.     Find  the  value  of  each. 

Ans.  $1000,  $800,  $36cxD. 

18.  If  6  men  or  8  women  can  do  a  piece 
of  work  in  12  days,  in  what  time  can  8  men 
and  10  women  do  a  piece  of  work  10^  times 
as  large  as  the  former  price  ? 

Ans.  48  days. 

19.  If  10  geese  and  3  turkeys  be  worth 
$8. 70,  and  3  geese  and  4  turkeys  be  worth 
$5.40,  find  the  value  of  5  geese  and  5  tur- 
keys. Ans.  $7.50. 

20.  If  8  lbs.  of  tea  be  worth  120  oranges, 
and  35  oranges  worth  28  lemons,  find  the 
price  of  3^  lbs.  of  tea  when  5  lemons  are 
worth  25  cents.  Ans.  $2.10. 

21.  A  lady  spent  J  of  the  money  in  her 
purse  and  $2  more  than  ^  of  what  she  had 
left.  On  counting  her  money  she  finds  she 
has  $18  left;  how  much  had  she  at  first? 

Ans.  $60. 

22.  A  man  buys  50  bushels  of  grain,  con- 
sisting of  oats  and  peas,  the  former  at  35  cts. 
per  bushel,  the  latter  at  60  cts.  per  bushel — 
the  whole  costing  $18  j  find  the  quantity  of 
each  kind  of  grain. 

Ans.  48  bushels,  2  bushels. 

23.  A  pile  ot  wood  is  4  feet  wide,  10  feet 
high,  and  7o  feet  long.  The  owner  owes  a 
debt  of  $25,  and  offers  in  payment  30  feet  off 
one  end  of  the  pile.  What  will  the  person 
gain  or  lose  if  he  accepts  of  this  offer,  wood 
being  woJth  $2.40  a  cord  ? 

Ans.  Loss  $2.50. 

24.  A  reservoir  is  10  feet  5  inches  long  by 
7  feet  8/j  in.  wide.  How  many  inches  will 
the  water  sink  in  the  reservoir  if  500  gallons 
be  drawn  off?     (i  gallon  =  277 J  cub.  inches.) 

Ans.  12  inches. 

25.  Find  the  number  of  bricks  required 
to  build  a  wall  30  yards  long,  18  inches  thick, 
and  8  feet  high,  a  brick  being  9  inches  long, 
4i  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  thick :  allowing 
j'o  of  the  space  for  mortar.      Ans.   14592. 


CLASSICS. 
G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    LONDON. 

MATRICULATION    EXAMINATION.— 
JANUARY,  1883. 

Examiners. — ^James  S.  Reid,  Esq.,  Ll.M., 
M.A. ;  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Esq.,  Ph.D., 
Ll.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

LATIN. 

1.  "  Ceesar,"  De  Bello  Gallico,  Bojks  I. 
and  II. 

Translate  into  good  English  : — 

A. 

Quibus  rebus  cognitis  cum  ad  has  sus- 
piciones  certissimae  res  accederent,  quod  per 
fines  Sequanorum  Helvetios  traduxisset, 
quod  obsides  inter  eos  dandos  curasset, 
quod  ea  omnia  non  modo  iniussu  suo  et 
civilatis,  sed  etiam  inscientibus  ipsis  fecisset, 
quod  a  magistiatu  Hseduorum  accusaretur, 
satis  esse  causae  arbitrabatur,  quare  in  eum 
aut  ipse  animadverteret  aut  civitatem  ani- 
madvertere  iuberet.  His  omnibus  rebus 
unum  repugnabat,  quod  Divitiaci  fratris 
summum  in  populum  Romanum  studium, 
summam  in  se  voluntatem,  egregiam  fidem, 
iustitiam,  temperantiam  cognoverat  :  nam 
ne  eius  supplicio  Divitiaci  animum  offend- 
eret  verebatur.  Itaque  prius  quam  quic- 
quam  conaretur,  Divitiacum  ad  se  vocari 
iubet  et  cotidianis  interpretibus  remotis  per 
C.  Valerium  Procillum,  principem  Galliae 
provincise,  familiarem  suum,  cui  summam 
omnium  rerum  fidem  habebat,  cum  eo  col- 
loquitur,  simul  commonefacit,  quae  ipso 
praesente  in  concilio  Gallorum  de  Dum- 
norige  sint  dicta,  et  ostendit,  quae  separatim 
quisque  de  eo  apud  se  dixerit ;  petit  atque 
hortatur  ut  sine  eius  offensione  animi  vel 
ipse  de  eo  causa  cognita  statuat  vel  civitatem 
statuere  iubeat. 

B. 

Ariovistus  ad  postulata  Caesaris  pauca 
respondit,  de  suis  virtutibus  multa  prse- 
dicavit :  Transisse  Rhenum  sese  non  sua 
sponte,  sed  rogatum  et  arcessitum  a  Gallis ; 
non  sine  magna    spe    magnisque    prsemiis 
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domum  propinquosque  reliquisse ;  sedes 
habere  in  Gallia  ab  ipsis  concessas,  obsides 
ipsorum  voluntate  datos  ;  stipendium  capere 
iure  belli,  quod  victores  victis  inponere 
consuerint.  Non  sese  Gallis,  sed  Gallos 
sibi  bellum  intulisse  :  omnes  Gallise  civitates 
ad  se  oppugnandum  venisse  ac  contra  se 
castra  habuisse  ;  eas  omnes  copias  a  se  uno 
proelio  pulsas  ac  sUperatas  esse.  Si  iteruni 
experiri  velint,  se  iteruna  paratum  esse  decer- 
tare  ;  si  pace  uti  velint,  iniquum  esse  de 
stipendio  recusare,  quod  sua  voluntate  ad  id 
tempus  pependerint. 

C. 
Caesar  honoris  Divitiaci  atque  Hseduorum 
causa  sese  eos  in  fidem  recepturum  et  con- 
servaturum  dixit ;  quod  erat  civitas  magna 
inter  Belgas  auctoritate  atque  hominum 
multitudine  praestabat,  sexcentos  obsides 
poposcit.  His  traditis  omnibusque  armis 
ex  oppido  conlatis  ab  eo  loco  in  fines 
Ambianorum  pervenit,  qui  se  suaque  omnia 
sine  mora  dediderunt.  Eorum  fines  Nervii 
attingebant ;  quorum  de  natura  moribusque 
Csesar  cum  quaereret,  sic  reperiebat :  Nul- 
lum aditum  esse  ad  eos  mercatoribus  ;  nihil 
pati  vini  reliquarumque  rerum  inferri,  quod 
is  rebus  relanguescere  animos  et  remitti 
virtutem  existimarent  :  esse  homines  feros 
magnaeque  virtutis,  increpitare  atque  incusare 
reliquos  Belgas,  qui  se  populo  Romario 
dedidissent  patriamque  virtutem  proiecis- 
sent  ;  confirmare  sese  neque  legatos  missuros 
neque  ullam  condicionem  pacis  accepturos, 

II.   History  and  Geography. 
[N.B. — Only  four  of  these  questions  are 
to  be  answered.] 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  life  of  Julius 
Caesar  down  to  the  end  of  his  first  consul- 
ship. 

2.  What  provinces  were  assigned  to 
Csesar  after  his  consulship,  and  for  how 
many  years  were  they  at  first  given  to  him  ? 

.  3.  When,  and  by  whom,  had  the  South  of 
Gaul  been  conquered  and  constituted  as  a 
Roman  province  ? 

4.  What  led  Caesar  to  make  war  against 
the  Helvetii  ? 


5.  What  brought  Caesar  into  conflict  with 
the  Germans  under  Ariovistus  ? 

6.  Describe  the  boundaries  of  Gaul  ac- 
cording to  Csesar. 

7.  Mention  the  principal  rivers  of  Gaul 
with  their  ancient  and  modern  names,  and 
describe  their  courses. 

8.  Explain  the  expression,  lacus  Leman- 
nus,  quiinflumen  Rhodanum  influit. 

III.  Passages  for  translation  from  books 
not  prescribed. 

(a)  M.  Curius  cum  Italia  Pyrrhum  regem 
exegisset,  nihil  omnino  ex  praeda  regia,  qua 
exercitum  urbemque  ditaverat,  attigit.  De- 
cretis  etiam  a  senatu  septenis  iugeribus  agri 
populo,  sibi  autem  quinquaginta,  popularis 
assignationis  modum  non  excessit,  parum 
idoneum  rei  publicae  civem  existimans,  qui 
eo,  quod  reliquis  tribueretur,  contentus  non 
esset.  ... 

{b)  P.  Decius,  qui  consulatum  in  familiam 
suam  primus  intulit,  cum  Latino  bello 
Romanam  aciem  inclinatam  et  paene  iam 
prostratam  videret,  caput  suum  pro  salute 
rei  publicae  devovit :  ac  protinus  concitato 
equo  in  medium  hostium  agmen,  patriae 
salutem,  sibi  mortem  petens  irrupit,  factaque 
ingenti  strage  plurimis  telis  obrutus  est. 

LATIN   GRAMMAR  AND   COMPOSITION. 

1.  Decline  both  in  the  singular  and  in 
the  plural,  genus  audax,  iuvenis  sollers^ 
senex  loquax ;  in  the  singular  only,  but  in 
all  the  genders,  unus  quisque,  quilibet,  neuter. 

2.  Mark  the  gender  of  auriga,  anus,  pop~ 
ulus,  laurus,  Corinthus,  porticus. 

3.  Write  down  the  comparative  and  su- 
perlative of  facilis,  atrox,  acer,  exterus,  in- 
ferus,  benevolus,  arduus,  malejicus. 

4.  Write  down  the  perfect  (ist  person 
singular),  the  supine,  and  the  present  infinite 
of  coquo,  vendo,  cano,  infringo,  vincio,  vincoy 
surgo,  pergo. 

5.  Parse  feret,  ferret,  fiam,  fore,  fatus^ 
malit,  vellem,  det. 

6.  Define  the  meaning  of  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs. 

7.  In  what  way  can  intransitive  verbs  be 
used  in  the  passive  voice. 
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8.  Name  the  prepositions  which  govern 
both  the  accusative  and  the  ablative,  and 
state  in  what  sense  they  take  accusative, 
and  in  what  sense  they  require  the  ablative. 

9.  Name  the  principal  ideas  expressed  by 
the  subjunctive  mood,  when  used  independ- 
ently, or  in  clauses  which  are  not  dependent 
upon  others. 

10.  Translation  into  Latin. 

N.B. — Particular  importance  is  attached 
to  the  correct  rendering  of  these  sentences. 

{a)  Cicero  was  elected  consul  in  the  year 
sixty-four  before  Christ. 

(3)  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Rome,  he 
went  to  the  house  of  his  mother. 

(f)  I  do  not  know,  whether  to  praise  or 
to  blame  him. 

[d)  If  he  were  a  wise  man,  he  would  not 
have  undertaken  such  a  business. 

{e)  Granting  that  he  is  the  best  of  men,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  a  great  injury  has 
been  done  to  his  country. 

{/)  He  was  afraid  lest  by  pardoning  the 
offence  he  might  be  thought  to  encourage 
such  carelessness. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note. — The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 

INTERMEDIATE   ENGLISH, 
DECEMBER,  1882. 

Answered  by  A.  K.  Row,  St.  Catharines. 

I.  {a)  Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
[(^)Whom  we,  {c)  that  have  not  seen  thy 

face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 
Believing  [d)  where  we  cannot  prove.] 

(a)  **  Strong.... Love,"  indep.  element 
of  address. 

{b)  Adjective  clause  qualifying  "Son;" 
subj.  **  we  ;"  attrib.  adj.  of  subj.,  ist,  clause 
(r),  2nd  "believing;"  simple  pred.  "em- 
brace ;"  obj.  comp.  of  pred.  **  whom  ;"  adv. 
adjuncts  of  pred.  "  by  faith  and  faith  alone." 


(c)  Adjective  clause  qualifying  "we;" 
subj.  "  that ;"  simple  pred.  "  have  seen  ;" 
obj.  comp.  of  pred.  "thy  face;"  adverbial 
adjunct  of  pred.  "  not." 

{d)  Adverbial  clause  of  place,  qualifying 
"believing;"  subj.  "we;"  incomplete 
pred.  "cannot;"  infinitive  comp.  of  pred. 
"  prove  ;  "  adv.  adjuncts  of  pred.  "  where." 

{a)  Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade. 

{b)  Principal  declarative  sentence  ;  subject 
"orbs;"  attrib.  adjuncts  of  subj.,  1st 
"  thine,"  2nd  "  of  light  and  shade  ;  "  predi- 
cate, "  are,"  incomplete  verb,  "thine,"  ad- 
jective compl. 

(f)  Thou  madest  life  in  man  and  brute. 
Simple  declarative  sentence  ;  subj.  "  Thou  ;'^ 
simple  pred.  "  madest ;  "  obj.  comp.  of  pred. 
"life;"  adv.  adjuncts  of  pred.  "in  man 
and  brute." 

{d)  Thou  madest  Death.  Simple  declara- 
tive sentence  ;  subj.  "  Thou  ;  "  simple  pred. 
"madest;"  obj.  comp.  of  pred.  "Death;" 
con.  el.  "  and," 

{e)  Thy  foot  is  on  the  skull  [(/)  which  Thou 
hast  made].  Principal  declarative  sentence, 
containing  an  adjective  clause  ;  subj.  "  foot;" 
attrib.  adj.  of  subj.  "  Thy ;"  incomplete 
pred.  "is;"  adjective  adjunct  of  pred.  "on 
the  head."  (Such  a  phrase  is  by  some  im- 
properly called  adverbial.) 

{h)  Which  Thou  hast  made.  Adjective 
clause  qualifying  "skull;"  subj.  "Thou;" 
predicate  "  hast  made ;  "  object.  "  which." 

{b)  "  Love  ;  "  a  proper  noun,  2nd,  sing., 
mas.,  nom.  of  address,  in  app.  with  "  Son  ;" 
"that,"  a  rel.  pron.,  1st,  plur.,  common 
gender,  nom.,  subject  of  "  have  seen ; " 
"  lo,"  an  interjection. 

if)  "  To  Thee  belong  the  sun  and  the 
stars,  O  mighty  Son  of  God,  immortal  love, 
whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thee  in  the 
flesh,  through  faith  accept ;  Thou  did  st 
create  all  living  things ;  Death  Thou  did  st 
create ;  and  over  him  Thou  hast  risen  vic- 
torious." 

{d)  1.  5,  "  orb  of  light  "  refers  to  the  sun ; 
and  "  orbs  of  shade  "  to  the  nightly  lumin- 
aries ;  1.  7,  as  one  of  the  God-head,  Christ 
is  the  creator  of  Death,  and  over  this  con- 
queror  Christ  was  victorious  at  the  resur- 
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rection.  The  whole  of  the  canto  from 
which  these  stanzas  are  taken  (the  intro- 
duction to  Tennyson's  In  Memoriajti)  evi- 
dently refers  to  Christ,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  it  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the 
personified  Love  of  God.  Tlje  epithet 
**  strong "  is  more  in  accordance  with  our 
conception  of  the  Divine  love  than  with  our 
dominant  thought  of  Christ.  Probably, 
however,  the  poet  has  both  in  view. 

{e)  See  dictionary. 

{/)  See  dictionary  for  difference  between 
vowel  sounds. 

2.  (i.)  Instead  of  "  to  have  outgrown " 
read  "to  outgrow,"  because  it  is  intended 
to  express  what  was  future  at  the  time  in- 
dicated by  the  principal  verb.  "  Either  "  is 
singular,  hence  the  verb  should  be  "  ac- 
knowledges." "  Principal  "  means  chief, 
but  the  meaning  intended  here  is  motive  or 
ground  of  action,  which  requires  the  other 
form  of  the  word,  i.e.,  "principle." 

(ii.)  The  subject  is  "  resources,"  hence 
the  verb  should  be  "appear;"  "wonder- 
ful "  is  unnecessary. 

(iii.)  The  singular  subject  "  Railway"  re- 
quires the  singular  form  of  the  auxiliary,  i.e., 
"has."  "Time-table"  is  a  temporary 
compound  word,  and  requires  a  hyphen.  If, 
however,  separate  railways  are  meant,  read 
"  The  Northern  and  the  North-western 
Railway  (or  the  N.  and  N.  W.  Railways) 
have  issued  new  time-tables. 

(iv.)  Read,  "While  the  plaintiff  was  be- 
ing examined,  his  sister,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  court-room,  fell  screaming  to  the  floor, 
and  lay  insensible  for  some  minutes."  The 
pres.  participle  of  the  verb  "sit  "  is  "sit- 
ting," and  the  past  tense  of  lie  (to  recline) 
is  "lay,"  which  should  be  in  co-ordination 
with  "  fell,"  because  the  act  of  falling  is 
not  contemporaneous  with  that  of  lying. 
"  There  "  is  implied  in  the  context,  conse- 
quently its  use  may  be  considered  pleonastic. 

(v.)  Change  "  were  "  to  "  was  "  to  agree 
with  the  subject  "father,"  or  change  "as 
well  as"  into  "and,"  and  place  the  phrase 
"  near  Jackass  Mountain  "  immediately  after 
"injured,"  to  bring  the  relative  "which" 
near  its  antecedent  "  waggon-load." 


(vi.)  Read,  "  Add isori  contributed  to  the 
last  volume  of  the  Spectator  twenty-four 
essays,  many  of  which  were  the  finest  he 
wrote."  The  error  consists  in  speaking  of 
many  of  the  "  number  "  being  the  finest  of 
his  "essays." 

(vii.)  This  sentence  furnishes  an  example 
of  the  abuse  of  ellipsis.  By  supplying  the 
implied  pronoun  it  reads: — "  If  the  privi- 
leges to  which  he  has  an  undoubted  right, 
and  which  he  has  so  long  enjoyed,  should 
now  be  wrested  from  him,  it  would  be  a 
flagrant  injustice."  So  far,  however,  as  the 
sense  is  concerned  the  first  subordinate 
clause  may  be  omitted,  as  the  word  "  privi- 
lege "  implies  something  to  which  one  has 
an  undoubted  right. 

(viii.)  Read,  "I  shall  live  hereafter  z«  a 
manner  suitable  to  my  station."  "  Suitable  "" 
is  an  adjective  qualifying  "  manner  "  under- 
stood :  or  read  "  suitably  to." 

(ix.)  The  sequence  of  tenses  generally  re- 
quires a  past  tense  in  a  subordinate  clause 
after  a  past  tense  in  the  principal  sentence, 
or  a  present  or  future  after  a  present,  etc. 
Corrected,  "  I  should  be  obliged  to  him,  if  he 
would  gratify  me  in  this  matter,  or  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  will  gratify,"  etc. 

(x.)  Read,  "The  wheel  will  not  turn;  I 
must  send  it  to  the  wheelwright  to  have  it 
loosened  (or  *  repaired  ')."  It  is  already 
"  fixed."  "  Fixed  "  is  a  Scotticism  for  "  re- 
paired." 

(xi.)  Corrected,  "  Who  taught  you  iofell 
trees  so  well.''^  To  learn  means  to  receive 
instruction,  to  teach,  to  give  instruction  -^fall 
means  "to  drop,"  and  is  not  trans,  in 
modern  English  ;  fell  "  to  hew  down  ;  "  the 
adjective  ^*  good^^  cannot  describe  the  man- 
ner of  the  action,  hence  use  "  well.'^ 

(xii.)  "Hardly"  in  the  sense  of  "with 
difficulty "  is  obsolete.  Here,  possibly,  it 
may  mean  "not  wholly;"  men  do  not 
"  abandon"  knowledge  they  have  acquired  ; 
they  may  "  lose  "  it,  however  ;  change  "  are 
genuine  "  to  "  is  genuine,"  because  the  sub- 
ject is  "  devotion." 

(xiii.)  "  Politics  "  though  plural  in  form  is 
singular  in  meaning,  therefore  the  verb 
should  be  "  means. ^^ 
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(xiv.)  The  second  "  that "  and  the  *'  for  " 
are  pleonasms  ;  *'  wiW''  must  be  changed  to 
"  shall^^''  because  the  speaker  expresses  the 
idea  that  he  and  others  are  influenced  by 
external  circumstances.  If  "  where  "  means 
"in  a  community  in  which^"  it  is  correct  ; 
if,  however,  the  Jmeaning  is  under  circum- 
stances which  compel,  etc.,  "  when  "  should 
be  used. 

3.  Ingenuous,  open,  frank,  sincere,!  ab- 
stract subs,  ingenuousness.  Ingenious,  hav- 
ing natural  ability,  abs.  subs,  ingeniousness 
and  ingenuity.  (The  examiner  [does  not 
seem  to  have  known  that  there  is  authority 
for  two  nouns  in  the  case  of  "ingenious." 
Contemptuous,  apt  to  despise,  insolent.  Con- 
temptible, deserving  of  contempt.  Survey, 
act  of  surveying,  view  (noun).  Survey,  to 
look  over,  to  view  (verb).  Desert,  a  wilder- 
ness, a  wild  plain  (noun).  Desert,  to  for- 
sake (verb).  Dessert,  a  service  of  fruit,  etc., 
after  the  more  substantial  part  of  the  meal 
{noun).  C<7«7«r^,  to  charm,  to  enchant.  Con- 
jure, to  summon  in  a  sacred  name. 

4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  see  Dictionary  and 
Grammar  or  Spelling-book. 

9.  Index,  plural  **  indexes,"  lists  of  con- 
tents of  books,  and  *'  indices,"  exponents  of 
quantities  (arith.  and  alg.)  ;  die,  pi.  "dies," 
stamps  for  coining,  and  **  dice,"  gaming 
cubes  ',  penny,  pi.  *'  pence,"  a  sum  of  money, 
and  "pennies,"  a  number  of  the  coins. 
Politics,  mechanics  (science),  statics,  phy- 
sics, etc.,  are  plural  in  form  but  singular  in 
meaning. 

10.  (i.)  I  had  rather  die  than  I  had  soon 
endure  such  a  disgrace. 

(ii.)  He  is  better  to-day  than  he  was  well 
yesterday. 

(iii.)  I  had  rather  be  a  dog  and  I  ^had 
rather  bay  the  moon  than  I  had  soon  be 
such  a  Roman.  '*  Soon "  is  used  as  the 
positive  for  "rather,"  as  "rathe"  is  obsolete. 

11.  '*  While  we  earnestly  desire,"  said  he, 
**  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men,  and 
tliis  desire,  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature 
•cannot  fail  to  awaken  ;  we  should  shrink 
from  gaining  it  by  dishonourable  means  :" 
or  put  semicolon  after  "fellow-men,"  and 
colon  after  *'■  awaken." 


FRENCH. 

SPECIAL    EXAMINATION, 
DECEMBER,   1882. 

FRENCH. 

Answered  by  Maimie  Huddlestin,  St.  Catha- 
rines Collegiate  Institute. 

I. 

1.  Vingt  and  cent  take  an  s  in  the  plural 
when  preceded  by  another  number  which 
multiplies  them  and  not  followed  by  an- 
other number  or  used  as  ordinals.  Cardi- 
nals are  used  in  French  when  ordinals  are 
used  in  English  :  (i)  In  mentioning  the  day 
of  the  month,  except  the  first ;  (2)  in  speak- 
ing of  sovereigns,  and  in  quoting  books, 
chapters,  pages,  etc.,  always  except  the  first. 

2.  Je  mourrai  que  je  tinsse 
Tu  mourras            que  tu  tinsses 
II  mourra  qu'il  tint 

Nous  mourrons      que  nous  tinssions 
Vous  mourrez         que  vous  tinssiez 
lis  mourront  qu'ils  tinssent 

Je  m'assis  que  je  puisse 

Tu  t'assis  que  tu  puisses 

II  s'assit  qu'il  puisse 

Nous  nous  assimes  que  nous  puissions 
Vous  vous  assites   que  vous  puissiez 
lis  s'assirent  qu'ils  puissent. 

3. 

Petits-maitres.  Tete-a-tete.  Casse-tetes. 
Chefs-lieux.       Oui-dire.        Contre-amiraux. 

4.  (i)  Adjectives  ahvays  placed  after  the 
nouns  they  qualify — (a)  Those  of  national- 
ity, {b)  Those  denoting  colour,  {c)  Those 
expressing  some  physical  or  natural  quality. 
{d)  All  past  participles  used  adjectively  ex- 
cept pretender.  (2)  Adjectives  generally 
placed  after  the  nouns  they  qualify — [a) 
Present  participles  used  adjectively.  {b) 
Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable,  {c) 
When  two  or  more  adjectives  qualify  the 
same  noun,  they  are  generally  placed  after 
that  noun. 

5.  I,  thou,  he,  they  (m.),  are  rendered  by 
moi,  toi,  lui,  eux.  {a)  In  answer  to  a 
question,  {b)  After  a  comparative  with  que 
when  the  verb  is  not  repeated,  {c)  When 
the  verb  has  several   subjects,   whether  all 
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pronouns,  or  nouns  and  pronouns,  {d)  In 
exclamations,  when,  for  emphasis,  they  are 
used  as  subjects  of  a  verb  in  the  infinitive.  (^) 
When  they  denote  opposition  or  distinction, 
or  point  out  the  part  taken  in  an  action  by 
different  persons.  (/)  When  following  the 
verb  Hre  preceded  by  ce.  {g)  When  fol- 
lowed by  a  parenthetic  clause  introduced  by 
a  relative  pronoun,  by  a  present  or  past 
participle,  or  by  an  adjective. 

6.  Pas  and  point  are  suppressed — {a)  After 
cesser^  oser,  pouvoir.  {b)  After  savoir,  when 
mere  uncertainty  is  expressed,  (f)  After  the 
conjunction  qtie,  preceded  by  plus,  vioins, 
mieux,  or  some  other  comparative  or  equiva- 
lent, e.  g.,  autre  chose,  (d)  After  a  verb 
in  the  preterite,  preceded  by  depuis  que  or 
il y  a,  denoting  a  certain  duration  of  time., 

7.  {a)  A  qui  est  cette  maison  ?  {b)  Cela 
ne  vaut  pas  plus  d'une  guinee.  [c]  Je  ne 
manquerai  pas  de  faire  ce  que  vous  voulez. 
[d]  lis  vinrent  a  nous,  quand  nous  ne 
pensions  pas  a  eux.  {e)  C'est  la  seule  place 
ou  vous  puissiez  aspirer.  (/)  Ce  sont  les 
Pheniciens,  qui  inventerent  I'ecriture.  {g) 
Je  continual  ma  route,  pensif  mais  le  coeur 
soulage.  Si  j'avais  vu  ailleurs  le  contraste 
douloureux  de  I'opulence  et  de  la  misere, 
ici  je  trouvais  I'alliance  amicale  de  la 
richesse  et  de  la  pauvrete.  La  bonne 
volonte  avait  adouci,  des  deux  cdtes,  les 
inegalities  trop  rudes,  et  etabli  entre  I'hum- 
ble  atelier  et  le  brillant  hotel  un  chemin 
de  bon  voisanage.  (A)  C'est  un  ami  a  qui 
je  me  fie.  (?)  Je  sais  qui  vous  voulez  dire, 
(y)  Quelque  chose  que  vous  etudiez,  il  vous 
faut  y  appliquer  de  bon  coeur. 


(a)  I  recognized  the  street  presently,  al- 
though I  had  been  there  only  once.  It  was 
two  years  ago  :  I  was  walking  along  by  the 
Seine,  whose  banks,  entirely  hidden  in  the 
darkness,  allowed  the  look  to  wander  in 
every  direction,  and  to  which  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  quays  and  bridges  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lake  wreathed  with  stars.  I 
had  reached  the  Louvre,  when  a  crowd  near 
the  parapet  stopped  me ;  they  were  sur- 
rounding a  child,  six  years  old,  who  was 
weeping.     I  asked  the  cause  of  his  tears. 


*'  It  seems  that  he  was  sent  to  walk  in  the 
Tuileries,"  said  a  mason  to  me,  who  was 
returning  from  work,  his  trowel  in  his  hand  ; 
"  the  servant  who  was  with  him,  found  some 
friends  then,  and  told  the  child  to  wait  until 
he  went  to  get  a  drink ;  but  drinking  must 
have  brought  thirst,  for  he  has^not  reappear- 
ed, and  the  little  fellow  can't  find  his  home." 

1.  Fusse.  Bien  que  is  among  the  conjunc- 
tions which  are  followed  by  the  subjunctive 
mood. 

2.  Le  Louvre,  a  large  and  beautiful  palace 
in  Paris,  in  which  there  is  a  museum.  It 
now  contains  splendid  galleries,  filled  with 
masterpieces  of  painting  and  -  sculpture, 
collected,  chiefly,  under  the  first  Empire. 
Les  Tuileries,  a  royal  palace  and  gardens  in 
Paris.  It  was  begun  by  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis,  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Louvre 
by  a  large  gallery  along  the  Seine.  It  has 
been  damaged  several  times  by  * '  the  people," 
during  the  revolutions,  but  is  now  being  put 
in  repair.  Canon  is  a  small  measure,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pint,  used  familiarly  for  "a 
drink." 

3.  Reconnaitre,  reconnaissant,  reconnu, 
je  reconnais,  je  reconnus.  Croire,  croyant, 
cru,  je  crois,  je  crus.  Boire,  buvant,  bu, 
je  bois,  je  bus. 

{b)  Sitting  up  late  !  Instead  of  using  the 
night  for  sleep,  you  pass  it  in  reading 
your  alcove  is  a  library,  your  pillow  a  desk 
At  the  time  when  your  wearied  brain  de- 
mands repose,  you  lead  it  to  a  revel,  and 
you  are  astonished  to  find  it  the  worse  for 
this  on  the  morrow. 

Indolent  habits  !  Shut  up  in  your  attic, 
you  are  insensibly  surrounded  with  a  thou- 
sand effeminate  precautions.  You  must  have 
strips  for  your  door,  a  screen  for  your  win- 
dow, carpet  for  your  feet,  a  padded  arm- 
chair for  your  shoulders,  a  stove  kindled  at 
the  first  cold,  a  lamp  with  softened  light  ; 
and,  thanks  to  all  these  precautions,  the 
least  wind  gives  you  cold,  ordinary  chairs 
expose  you  to  pains,  and  you  must  have 
glasses  to  support  the  light  of  day.  You 
believed  you  were  conquering  enjoyments, 
and  you  have  done  nothing  but  contract  in- 
firmities. 
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1.  Dans  is  used  before  a  noun  preceded 
by  a  determinative  word,  to  indicate  some 
definite  place  or  space,  or  to  mark  the  time 
from  which  something  will  happen.  En  is 
used  to  express  a  general,  unlimited  mean- 
ing, to  mark  an  indefinite  place  or  space,  or 
to  denote  the  time  an  action  did  or  will  take 
to  perform. 

2.  The  partitive  article  is  expressed  by  de 
simply:  (i)  If  the  noun  in  the  partitive  sense 
is  preceded  by  an  adjective  of  quality  and  not 
particularized  by  any  qualifying  statement. 
(2)  After  a  negative,  when  the  noun  is  not 
qualified  by  an  adjective  or  incidental  clause. 

3.  Petit,  moindre,  le  moindre. 

Pepin,  King  of  France,  was  surnamed  I.e 
Bref,  on  account  of  his  short  stature,  which 
the  courtiers  sometimes  turned  to  ridicule. 
This  licence  coming  to  his  ears,  he  deter- 
mined to  establish  his  authority  by  some 
extraordinary  deed ;  and  the  occasion  was 


soon  presented.  In  a  magnificent  diversion 
which  he  gave  to  the  public,  there  was  a 
combat  between  a  bull  and  a  lion.  The 
latter,  in  his  fury,  had  almost  conquered  his 
antagonist ;  when  Pepin,  turning  towards  his 
nobles,  said  : — "  Who  among  you  would 
dare  to  go  and  separate  or  kill  those  two 
furious  animals  ?  "  The  mere  idea  made 
them  tremble  ;  no  one  responded.  *'  Well, 
then,  I  shall  do  it,"  replied  the  monarch. 
Upon  which,  drawing  his  sword  from  the 
scabbard,  he  leaped  into  the  arena,  went 
towards  the  lion,  killed  it ;  and  without  the 
least  delay,  gave  the  bull  such  a  terrible 
blow,  that  its  head  hung  by  the  under  part 
of  the  neck.  The  courtiers  were  equally 
astonished  at  his  courage  and  his  strength ; 
and  the  king  said  to  them  with  a  tone  of 
heroic  pride  : — "  David  was  small  ;  however 
he  overthrew  the  insolent  giant,  who  had 
dared  to  despise  him." 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  SKETCHES.— FOR 
YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

BY  MRS.  EVA  D.  KELLOGG,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Do  we  Study  our  children?  The  unavoid- 
able rush  into  which  the  school  routine  is 
plunged  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  a  too-ex- 
tended "  course  of  study  "  is  fatal  to  every- 
thing like  an  analyzation  of  the  motives, 
causes,  and  effects  of  the  hourly  acts  of  the 
children.  A  physician  with  a  practice  so 
extensive  that  he  could  not  find  time  to  ex- 
amine causes,  and  prescribe  on  general  prin- 
ciples, would  soon  find  himself  with  sufficient 
leisure  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  his  own 
failure.  Yet  a  teacher  is  expected  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  characters  of  fifty  chil- 
dren, each  bearing  the  stamp  or  the  blight 
of  heredity,  and  bring  them  to  the  same 
point  of  scholarship  in  a  given  time,  regard- 
less of  the  unquestioned  fact  that,  for  each 
one  there  is  a  right,  and  probably  a  different, 
way  to  best  accomplish  it.     With  the  tired 


brain  and  weary  body  consequent  upon  this 
tremendous  effort  to  meet  these  expectations, 
the  teacher  is  in  no  physical  condition  for 
character-study,  even  if  she  is  cognizant  of 
its  imperative  necessity  as  a  factor  of  her 
success.  But  tired  or  not  tired,  time  or  no 
time,  the  earnest,  conscientious  teacher  will 
come  to  feel  that  only  by  this  determined 
search  for  causes  can  she  find  the  cures. 

Many  teachers  here  make  a  mistake  in 
supposing  that  the  restless,  mischevious 
child,  ruthlessly  overstepping  every  school 
limit,  is  intentionally  acting  in  defiance  of 
her  personal  authority.  Not  at  all.  The 
rebellion  is  from  within,  and  is  but  the  nat- 
ural, unconscious  contest  of  an  army  of  un- 
disciplined, innate  forces  against  the  curbing 
powers  of  restraint,  while  there  may  be  a  re- 
spect and  even  affection  for  the  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  other  side.  It  was  for  years 
an  enigma  to  the  writer,  why  the  girl  or  boy 
who  troubled  her  the  most  in  the  school- 
room should  be  the  one  to   bring  her  the 
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choicest  fruit  or  flower,  or  wait  for  her  long- 
est in  the  street.  It  is  a  marvel  no  longer, 
and  will  be  a  life-time  regret,  that  her  earlier 
misunderstanding  of  a  child's  nature,  and 
false  ideas  of  dignity,  led  her  to  repress  and 
ignore  so  much  of  this  spontaneity  of  good- 
feeling  in  her  worst  children. 

Again,  do  we  not  underestimate  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  securing  the  affectionate 
loyalty  of  our  pupils?  A  man  or  woman 
who  will  observe  with  the  closest  scrutiny 
the  stranger  whom  it  is  desirable  to  influence, 
will  take  up  a  child,  with  scarcely  a  thought, 
and  expect  an  instant  allegiance.  Years  of 
observation  must  teach  that  a  boy  is  to  be 
won  as  a  man  is  to  be  won,  and  that  it  is 
often  the  harder  task.  Before  a  failure  is 
acknowledged  by  the  use  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, let  every  faculty  and  resource  at  the 
teacher's  command  be  employed  to  gain  the 
desired  influence.  Let  me  give  an  incident 
from  a  teacher's  experience. 

At  one  time  she  entered  a  school  full  of 
insubordination.  Study  was  a  lost  art,  and 
the  active  brain  had  brought  to  perfection 
comic  design,  paper  balls,  and  a  skilful  shot. 
By  degrees  she  changed  the  current  of  am- 
bition into  a  more  healthful  channel,  in  all 
save  one  little  Irish  boy.  He  withstood  all 
her  efforts  with  a  smiling  indifference  that 
was  so  much  more  hopeless  than  open  de- 
fiance. Day  after  day  he  looked  upon  the 
surrender  of  his  boon  companions  with  a  face 
that  was  not  sufficiently  alarmed  even  to 
frown,  but  with  an  exasperating  smile  that 
had  worn  the  lines  into  a  face  that  should 
have  been  handsome.  His  home  influences 
were  of  the  worst,  and  at  nine  years  old  he 
was  a  little  stoic.  She  quietly  watched  and 
studied  him  as  she  had  never  studied  a  boy 
before.  All  efforts  to  rouse  the  school  to  a 
pride  in  personal  appearance  was  wholly  lost 
on  him.  Curly,  unkempt  hair,  untidy  person, 
a  shuffling  gait,  and  a  perennial  smile  still 
marked  his  individuality.  The  firmness  with 
which  he  held  fast  to  his  old  tattered  flag  of 
insubordination,  with  not  a  follower  left, 
roused  a  liking  for  the  boy,  and  now  she 
worked  con  amore.  One  day,  after  weeks  of 
effort  and  failure,  she  determined  upon  one 


last  untried  experiment.     She  chanced  (?)  to 
stand  near  him  in  the  aisle,  and  carelessly  (?) 
rested  her  hand  on  his  head,  passing  it  now 
and  then  through  the  mass  of  untidy  brown 
curls,  all  the  while  keeping  up  a  class-recita- 
tion.    She  was  soon  conscious  of  its  subtle 
effect  upon  him,  and  in  a  moment  the  head 
drooped.    She  left  him,  and  avoided  looking 
at  him  for  several  minutes.     When  she  did 
look  the  smile  was  gone.    The  feeling  of  exul- 
tation that  shot  through  her  heart  was  not  to 
be  exceeded  in  any  society  woman  in  the 
triumph  of  the  season.     Next  morning  the 
untidiness  was  as  marked   as  ever,  but  the 
new    principle    of    self-respect    which    had 
sprung  up  at  last,  had  shown  itself  by  the 
addition  of  a  spotless  paper  collar,  at  least 
one  size  too  large.     The  dress  effect  was  in- 
describable ;    but  the  ludicrous  aspect  was 
lost  in  the  joy  and  gratitude  with  which  she 
hailed  this  first  snow-flower  of  the  spring  of 
a  new  life,  after  her  "winter  of  discontent." 
She  took  occasion  to  quietly  thank  him  and 
suggest   other   improvements,    with   all   the 
delicacy  she  would  have  used   to  a  friend, 
and  in  a  week  she  had  a  sober,  clean,  quiet 
boy.     Such  was  the  transforming  effect  of  a 
woman's  magnetic  touch  upon  the  head  of 
a  boy  all  unused   to  its  mysterious  power. 
"But,"  says  some  teacher,  "we  do  not  all 
possess  so  much  personal  magnetism.    What 
then?"     Will  you  not  at  least  test  your  pos- 
session of  it,   before    taking   the   rattan? — 
Journal  oj  Education. 

PUPIL  TEACHER'S    MONTHLY  EX- 
AMINATION  PAPER:  JUNE. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Simple  and  Compound  Rules. — i.  Multiply 
two  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  by 
nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
2.  Multiply  ;!^io  lis.  S\d.  by  270.  3.  Re- 
duce 760  half-crowns  to  guineas,  and  670 
half-guineas  to  half-crowns.  4.  What  must 
be  the  length  of  a  trench  5  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and 
10  ft.  8  in.  wide,  that  it  may  contain  7040 
cubic  ft.  5.  Li|ht  travels  at  the  rate  of 
192,500  miles  in  a  second;  if  the  sun's  light 
takes  8  min.  13  sec.  in  reaching  us,  what  is 
his  distance  from  the  earth  ? 
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Practice  and  Bills  of  Parcels. — 6.  Find  the 
cost  of  mi  things  at  ;^ii  lu.  \\%d.  each. 
7.  Make  out  a  bill  for  the  following:  4  lbs. 
of  tea  at  y.  6d.,  12  lbs.  sugar  at  5^?.,  7  lbs. 
butter  at  is.  i^d.,  loj  lbs.  rice  at  3^0^.,  2  lbs. 
currants  at  ?>d.  8.  Find  the  value  of  7  cwt. 
3  qrs.  II  lbs.,  at  £2  ly.  id.  per  quarter. 

9.  A  man  is  able  to  pay  \2s.  6^d.,  and  his 
debts  are  ;iC36cx5,  what  is  his  estate  worth  ? 

10.  What  is  the  expense  of  digging  a  ditch, 
of  which  the  solid  content  is  5755  cubic 
yards,   at   the   rate   of U.   J^d.    per   yard? 

11.  A  dealer  bought  207  sheep  at  £1  y.  6d. 
each,  and  sold  100  of  them  for  ;^i  4s.  lod. 
each,  and  the  remainder  at  ;^i  7^.  gd.  each ; 
what  was  his  gain  on  the  bargain? 

Simple  and  Compound  Proportion. — 12.  If 
375  apples  sell  for  I2j.,  what  should  be  given 
for  1000  apples?  And  how  many  may  be 
had  for  ;^i  ?  13.  If  a  carding  machine  throw 
off  54  lbs.  of  wool  in  2  hrs.  46  min.  30  sec, 
in  what  time  will  it  throw  off  24  lbs.  ?  14. 
The  expenses  of  the  poor  in  a  parish  amount 
X.O  £\\o  "js.  6d. ,  and  the  whole  rent  is  ;^2O0O, 
how  much  in  the  pound  must  be  levied  to 
pay  it?  15.  If  7  horses  be  kept  20  days  for 
;^I4,  how  many  can  be  kept  7  days  for  ;^28? 
16.  If  20  men  can  perform  a  piece  of  work 
in  12  days,  required  the  number  of  men  who 
could  perform  another  piece  of  work,  3  times 
as  great,  in  one-fiflh  part  of  the  time?  17. 
If  5  men  receive  £s  i8j.  wages  for  12  days, 
what  will  be  the  wages  of  16  men  for  20 
days  ? 

Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. — 18.  Find 
the  value  of  5^  of  4^  -  3J  of  3  J. 

7(14  of  A) 


19.  Divide 


a-0 


by  A 


20.  The  dimensions  of  a  room  are  29^  ft. 
by  iij  ft.,  what  length  of  carpet,  f  yd.  wide, 
will  cover  it,  and  what  will  be  the  expense  of 
it  at  2>i^.  per  yard?  21.  If  ^  of  a  ship  be 
worth  £'^6  los.  Td\.,  what  share  will  cost 
;^I25  5j.?  22.  Divide  7s.  \\d.  by -i|y,  and 
subtract  from  the  quotient  Ig  of  7  half-crowns. 
23.  Find  the  cost  of  .2625  of  a  mile  at  the* 
rate  of  c^d.  per  yard,  and  of  3.6  of  4  qrs.  4 
bush,  at  56^.  ()\d.  per  quarter.  24.  Express 
3s  of  ;^i  OS.  g^d.  as  the  fraction  (i)  of  £1 


los.  lod.,  and  (2)  of  ;i^5  9^.  J^d.  25.  One 
pound  of  sugar  being  worth  .03515625  of  £l 
I2s.,  find  the  value  of  .15625  cwt.  26.  What 
vulgar  fraction  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of 
14.4  and  1.44  divided  by  their  difference? 
27.  Find  the  value  of  3||  of  £z  12s.  6^d., 
and  reduce  the  result  to  the  decimal  ^^35  os. 
Z%d.  28.  How  many  yards  of  matting  2.4 
ft.  broad  will  cover  a  floor  that  is  27.3  ft. 
long  and  20.16  ft.  broad? 

Interest  and  Percentages  and  Miscellaneous. 
— 29.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  ;^888  for 
4j  years  at  3J  per  cent.  30.  Cheese  bought 
at  50J.  per  cwt.  is  sold  at  (i\d.  per  lb.;  what 
is  the  gain  per  cent.?  31.  How  much  per 
cent,  is  {a)  2\d.  in  the  shilling,  and  {b)  2s.  gd. 
in  the  £}  32.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest 
if  ;^ioo9  produces  ;^I47. 56625  in  4  years  and 
6  months?  33.  Find  the  interest  on  ;!^5oo 
for  4  years  at  ;^5  "js.  6d.  per  cent.?  34. 
Three  persons  rent  a  field  for  /60  ioj.,  A 
puts  in  5  sheep  for  4^  months ;  B,  8  sheep 
for  5  months;  C,  9  sheep  for  6^  months: 
what  must  each  pay  of  the  rent?  35.  The 
profits  of  a  mine  for  one  year  amounted  to 
^3296  13^.  5J^.,  and  a  person  holding  14 
shares  received  for  his  dividend  the  sum  of 
;^I025  12s.  7id.;  how  many  shares  were 
there  in  all  ?  36.  An  agent  gets  ^45  12^.  6d. 
for  selling  goods  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent. ; 
what  value  of  goods  did  he  sell?  37«  What 
sum  must  be  invested  at  2f  per  cent,  for  3J 
years  in  order  to  amount  to  ^^348  12^.?  38. 
A  begins  business  with  a  capital  of /1600, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  months  takes  B  into 
partnership  with  a  capital  of  /2000;  at  the 
end  of  6  months  more  they  divide  the  profits 
amounting  to  /660 :  what  sum  should  each 
partner  receive?  39.  Bought  a  quantity  of 
quills  at  4s.  "jd.  per  hundred  and  sold  them 
so  as  to  gain  f  of  the  selling-  price.  What 
was  the  selling  price,  and  what  was  the  profit 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  price  ?  40.  336  yards 
are  bought  at  7j.  \o\d.  a  yard,  and  of  this 
quantity  \  is  sold  at  loj.  -i^d.  a  yard,  \  at  8j. 
6t/.,  and  the  rest  at  7^.,  state,  decimally,  the 
percentage  of  profit  or  loss.  41.  If  gun- 
powder consists  of  75  parts  of  nitre,  10  parts 
sulphur,  and  15  parts  charcoal,  what  weight 
of  each  ingredient  will  there  be  in  15  cwt. 
of  gunpowder?    42.  The  3  per  cents,  stand- 
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ing  at  98^,  what  sum  must  be  invested  in 
them  to  produce  an  annual  income  equal  to 
the  whole  interest  on  /500  for  14  years  at  2\ 
per  cent.?  43.  Find  the  interest  on  ;^34675 
for  17  days  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
distribute  that  interest  among  3  persons,  A^ 
B  and  C,  in  the  ratio  of  i,  i^,  and  2\. 
ALGEBRA. 

To  Simple  Equations. — I.  Prove  that 
{x'^+xy-y'^Y-{x'^-xy-y'^Y+a^y{x''-y'')', 
and  show  that  the  equation  holds  good  if 
^  =  5  and  ^  =  5.  2.  ;«;* -41 -;c- 120-f  jc' + 
4^  +  5.  3.  A  house  and  garden  cost /icxx), 
and  ten  times  the  price  of  the  house  was 
equal  to  fifty  times  the  price  of  the  garden. 
Find  the  price  of  each. 

To  Quadratic  Equations. 

.72^ -.2 
4.  \.2x- =.4^  +  8.9  find  jr. 


5.   Simplify  b  — ' 


d- 


f 


6.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  100  and 
their  product  2400.     Find  the  numbers. 

MENSURATION. 

I.  What  is  the  height  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle whose  sides  are  10  feet  ?  2.  What 
must  be  the  diameter  of  a  circular  lawn  in 
order  that  it  may  contain  a  quarter  of  an 
acre? 

EUCLID. 

To  Proposition  XXVI.  Bk.  I.— v.  Bisect 
a  given  rectilineal  angle.  2.  What  is  a 
rhombus  ?  Show  that  the  opposite  angles  of 
a  rhombus  are  equal. 

Book  I. — I.  Equal  triangles  on  equal  bases 
in  the  same  straight  line,  and  on  the  same 
of  it,  are  between  the  same  parallels.  2. 
The  diagonals  of  a  rhombus  bisect  each  other 
at  right  angles. 

Book.  IL — I.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected 
and  produced  to  any  point,  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  whole  line  thus  produced, 
and  the  part  of  it  produced,  together  with 
the  square  on  half  the  line  bisected,  is  equal 
to  the  square  on  the  straight  line  which  is 
made  up  of  the  half  and  the  part  produced. 
2.  The  parallelograms  about  the  diagonal  of 
a  square  are  also  squares. 


DICTATION   AND   COMPOSITION. 

Write,  from  dictation,  the  passage  given 
out  by  the  inspector  : — 

We  are  always  talking  about  the  sea  in 
England :  landsmen  or  mariners,  the  ocean 
and  its  dangers  concern  us  all  in  some  way 
or  other.  Continental  nations  can  treat  the 
sea  as  a  geographical  accident,  with  which 
they  are  not  necessarily  concerned  ;  but  we, 
cut  off  from  the  world  by  a  rampart  of  salt 
water,  with  not  a  town  or  hamlet-place  above 
a  day's  journey  from  the  waves — we,  whose 
history  has  been  created  by  that  green  billow, 
and  who  are  dependent  upon  it  for  national 
prosperity,  must  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  lives 
and  property  to  the  watery  power.  Our 
common  talk  is  full  of  maritime  phrases,  just 
as  our  island  air  is  saturated  with  the  salt  ■. 
that  the  ocean  brings. 

I.  Write  from  memory  the  substance  of 
the  passage  read  to  you  by  the  inspector, 
(ist,  2nd,  and  4th  years.)  2.  Write  a  short 
account  of  the  principal  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  this  country,  especially  of  any  for 
which  your  own  district  may  be  famous. 
(5th  year.)  3.  Write  full  notes  of  a  lesson 
on  "  Proportion  "  to  a  first  class,  explaining, 
if  you  can,  how  the  same  question  could  be 
treated  by  the  rule  of  "First  Principles  "  and 
by  that  of  "  Statement."     (3rd  year.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Definitions,  etc.,  with  England  and  Wales. 
— I.  What  is  a  cape,  an  island,  a  tributary, 
a  range  of  hills,  a  plain,  a  valley,  a  harbour, 
a  forest  ?  Give  examples  of  each  of  these  in 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  or  Wiltshire.  2. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  equator ;  tropics  ,* 
diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  earth? 
Explain  each  as  fully  as  you  can.  3.  What 
is  a  plateau  ?  and  what  is  a  watershed  ?  Give 
examples  of  each,  and  show  clearly  that  each 
example  answers  to  your  definition. 

The  British  Isles.— 4..  Draw  a  map  of  the 
Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel.  5. 
Describe  minutely  the  courses  of  the  Ribble, 
the  Lime,  the  Eden,  and  the  rivers  of  South 
Wales.  6.  Say  what  you  know  of  the  phy- 
sical features,  productions,  and  manufactures 
of  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Warwickshire. 
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Europe. — 7.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Irish  Sea 
and  St.  George's  Channel.  8.  Describe  as 
clearly  as  you  can  the  physical  character  and 
most  striking  features  of  Germany.  N.B. — 
Do  not  give  mere  lists  of  names,  but  describe 
(as  well  as  you  can),  so  as  to  show  what  the 
country  really  is,  the  general  slope,  direction 
of  mountains,  etc.,  etc.  9.  Name  one  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  town  in  each  of  these 
countries,  viz.: — Portugal,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Belgium  ;  and  say  for  what  article 
each  is  noted. 

The  Colonies. — 10.  Draw  a  map  of  Can* 
ada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland,  ii.  Describe,  as  you  would 
to  children,  a  coasting  voyage  round  Aus- 
tralia, starting  from  Adelaide.  12.  Where 
and  what  are  Delhi,  Benares,  Punjaub, 
Scinde,  Poonah,  Godavery,  Malabar,  Como- 
rin,  Andaman?  Describe  exactly  the  situa- 
tion of  each. 

Asia  and  Africa. — 13.  Draw  a  map  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia.  14.  Give  notes  of  a 
esson  on  China,  under  the  following  heads  : 
(a)  Boundaries  and  shape  of  the  country. 
{b)  Sources  and  courses  of  the  great  rivers. 
(<r)  Character  of  the  people,  {d)  Produc- 
tions, trade,  and  seaports. 

America  and  Oceania. — 15.  Draw  a  full 
map  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  16. 
What  is  a  plateau?  And  what  is  a  water- 
shed ?  Give  examples  of  each,  and  show 
clearly  that  each  example  answers  to  your 
definition.  17.  "  Constantinople,  Gibraltar, 
Suez,  and  Aden  are  all  keys  of  important 
outlets."  Show,  as  you  would  to  children, 
that  this  statement  is  true. 

GRAMMAR. 
Simple  Parsing. — I.  Point  out  the  parts  of 
speech  in  the  following  lines  ;  and,  if  you 
are  able,  parse  the  two  verbs  in  the  last  of 
the  lines: — 

•'  Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned. 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states  ; 
Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground — 
Hark  !  the  Goth  is  at  her  gates." 

Notoiy  Verb,  and  Adjective. — 2.  Give  the 
plural  of  valley,  colloquy,  hero,  quarto,  loaf, 
proof,  oasis,  father-in-law.  3.  Parse  the 
following : — 


**  Life  is  a  sea  where  man  is  ever  lost ; 
Now  plunged  in  business,  now  in  trifles 

lost ; 
Who  leave  it  first  the  peaceful  port  first 

gain ; 
Hold,  then,  nor  further  launch  into  the 

main." 

Pronoun,  Adverb,  and  Preposition. — 4. 
Give  a  list  of  all  the  words  used  as  relative 
pronouns  in  modern  English,  and  write  a 
sentence  exemplifying  the  use  of  each  of  these 
pronouns.     5.  Parse  the  following  lines: — 

Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no 

longer  remember. 
Stood  in  the  public  square  a  brazen  statue  of 

Justice, 
With  a  sword  in  its  hands  as  an  emblem  that 

right  must  preside  there. 

Conjunction  and  Analysis. — 6.  What  are 
the  essential  parts  of  a  sentence  ?  and  into 
what  separate  parts  can  the  predicate  be 
divided  ?  7.  Analyse  the  following  passage  : 
— "The  populace,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  his 
death,  were  eager  to  mangle  the  corpse  of 
him  at  whose  frown  they  had  so  lately 
trembled."  8.  Correct,  if  necessary,  the 
following  sentences  : — **  Each  man,  woman, 
and  child  were  there."  "  Spring  is  more 
preferable  than  winter."  "Let  you  and  I 
never  do  this." 

Recapitulation. — 9.  Analyse  the  following 
lines  : — 

"  'Tis  not  a  pyramid  of  marble-stone, 

Tho'  high  as  our  ambition  ; 
'Tis  not  a  tomb  cut  out  in  brass  which  can 

Give  life  to  the  ashes  of  a  man ; 
But  verses  only  ever  fresh  appear. 

Whilst  there  are  men  to  read  or  hear." 

10.  Parse  the  words  which  are  in  italics  in 
the  foregoing  lines. 

Recapitulation,  with  Source  and  Growth  of 
the  Language. — 12.  To  what  family  of  lan- 
guages is  English  supposed  to  belong — and 
why  ? 

"  Star  that  bringest  home  the  bee, 
And  sett'st  the  weary  labourer  free^ 
If  any  star  j/i^^  peace  'tis  thou. 
Appearing  when  heaven's  breath  and  brow 
Are  sweet  as  hers  we  love.'''' 

Analyse  the  foregoing  lines,  and  parse  the 
words  in  italics. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Succession  of  Kings,  with  dates. — I.  Give 
the  dates  of  the  following  events : — {a) 
Landing  of  Julius  Caesar.  {b)  Invasion 
under  Claudius,  [c]  Government  of  Julius 
Agricola.  2.  Write  down  a  list  of  English 
Sovereigns  from  Henry  IV.  to  Richard  III., 
with  dates.  3.  Give  the  names  and  dates  of 
English  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

To  Accession  of  Henry  VII. — 4.  Sketch 
the  career  of  William  I.,  and  say  whether 
we  retain  any  portion  of  his  Norman  pos- 
sessions. 5.  What  was  Magna  Charta? 
Define  two  or  three  of  its  leading  provisions. 
6.  Give  some  account  of  the  battle  of 
Bosworth. 


Henry  VII.  to  present  Time.—T.  Give  the 
name  and  date  of  the  first  queen  who 
reigned  in  this  country,  and  show  by  earlier 
examples  that  the  descendants  of  female  heirs 
to  the  throne  have  ranked  equally  with  male 
heirs.  8.  Name  the  children  of  Charles  I., 
and  mention  briefly  the  fate  of  each  of  them. 
9.  When  and  where  was  the  battle  of  Na- 
varino  fought  ?  What  nations  were  engaged 
in  it,  and  with  what  result  ? 

Recapitulation.— 10.  Give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Edward  I.  or 
Charles  I.  il.  When  did  Hanover  become 
a  principality  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
under  what  law  did  it  cease  to  be  so  held  ? 
12.  Explain  how  any  proposed  measure  be- 
comes an  Act  of  Parliament. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Elements  of  Algebra,  by  G.  A.  Went- 
worth,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Boston:  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co. 

We  have  read  this  book  through  with 
care,  and  have  had  satisfaction  in  our  task. 
Of  all  the  Algebras  produced  by  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lakes  which 
have  come  under  our  notice,  this  is  by 
far  the  best.  The  definitions  are  gen- 
erally well  expressed ;  the  examples  are 
many  and  well  selected,  though  rather 
easy  for  those  in  our  secondary  schools  who 
are  reading  for  honors.  We  would  say  that 
too  much  space  is  given  to  very  elementary 
work,  and  not  enough  assumed  on  behalf  of 
the  teacher's  ability  to  do  oral  teaching; 
thus  we  have  very  full  explanations  and 
comparatively  a  bulky  volume.  We  miss 
the  compactness  of  our  best  text-books  on  this 
subject.  Factoring,  though  well  presented, 
has  too  much  space  given  to  it.  The  dia- 
gram in  fractions  we  would  leave  out ;  and 
we  notice  some  repetitions  throughout  the 
book.  Apparently  the  author  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  state  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
portion  what  should  have  been  left  for  the 


teacher  to  say  to  his  class.  Unnecessary  dis- 
tinctions are  made  in  equations,  i.e.,  equa- 
tions with  numerical  coefficients  and  literal 
coefiEicients.  The  examples  in  fractions  and 
equations  are  fair  and  chosen  with  judg- 
ment. Where  indeterminate  equations  and 
continued  functions  are  given,  we  would 
always  take  the  continued  functions  first  in 
order.  There  is  a  chapter  on  "Choice  and 
Chance,"  based  on  Whitworth's  elegant  work 
on  "Choice  and  Chance,"  and  -permutations 
and  combinations  founded  thereon.  On  the 
whole,  we  prefer  the  usual  mode  of  treatment 
given  in  our  best  Algebras. 


Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  and  Uni- 
versal Information  relating  to  all  Ages  and 
Nations,  i/lh  edition,  containing  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  to  the  autumn  of  1881,  by 
Benjamin  Vincent.  Revised  for  American 
Readers.  1  vol.,  8vo.  New  York  :  Har- 
per Brothers  ;  Toronto  :  Willing  &  Wil- 
liamson. 

In  the  introductory  preface  to  this  **  Amer- 
ican Edition  "  of  Haydn's  well-known  and 
invaluable  work,  the  editor  introduces  the 
word  "  American  "  twelve  times  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  lines.     This  Americanization  of  an 
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old  friend  half  prepared  us  to  find  that  the 
chronology  of  the  world  was  bounded  by 
the  years  1 776-1 882,  and  that  the  amazing 
record  of  events  which  the  English  editors, 
through  sixteen  editions,  had  treasured  up 
for  our  information  had  their  theatre  of 
action  entirely  in  the  New  World.  A  glance 
through  the  book,  however,  speedily  as- 
sured us  that  it  was  our  old  friend,  de- 
spite the  ugly  patch  upon  his  face  and  the 
American  props  that  had  tastelessly  been 
placed  under  him.  "Revised  for  American 
Readers  ! "  we  thought,— well  !  let  them 
read,  through  their  Republican  spectacles,  the 
"Table  of  Contemporary  European  Sove- 
reigns," and  the  roll  of  the  "  Navy  of  Eng- 
land," and  match  either,  or  both  if  they  can. 
No  !  no  !  Brother  Jonathan,  it's  our  Old 
World  friend,  and  you  can't  disguise  him, 
though  you  sandwich  in  Bunker  Hill,  Bull- 
Run,  and  Ben  Butler  to  make  good  your 
claim  to  Americanize  the  "  World  of  Dates." 
Seriously,  however,  the  work  is  too  good  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  any  Ameri- 
can  editor  ;  and  if  he  will  pardon  our  chaff, 
we  will  forget  his  bumptious  preface  and 
thank  him  for  any  service  he  has  done  the 
book.  To  the  student  of  history,  let  us  add, 
that  the  work  is  priceless  ;  and  this  new 
edition,  bringing  together  a  prodigious  store 
of  carefully-classified  and  accurate  infor- 
mation on  every  notable  event  in  history, 
increases  the  debt  we  have  owed  the  book 
in  the  past,  and  heightens  our  reverence  for 
industry  and  brains. 


LiDDELL     AND     ScOTT's     GREEK-EnGLISH 

Lexicon,  7th  edition,  revised  and  aug- 
mented throughout,  with  the  co-operation 
of  Professor  Drisler,  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  i  vol.,  4to.  New  York  : 
Harper  Brothers  ;  Toronto  :  James  Camp- 
bell &  Son,  1883. 

OUK  dictionaries  and  works  of  reference, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publishing 
houses  and  the  industry  of  modern  scholars, 
grow  almost  daily  under  our  eyes.  The 
only  protest  that  can  be  entered  against  this 
law  of  development  is  that  likely  to  be 
heard  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  are  caught 
with  a  recently-acquired  old  edition.     The 


admonition,  whatever  the  circumstances,  is 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  current  editions 
while  they  remain  unsuperseded.  In  regard 
to  the  issue  before  us,  however,  no  dis- 
satisfaction could  well  arise  at  its  appear- 
ance, when  the  extent  and  value  of  the  re- 
vision is  taken  into  account.  For  forty 
years  the  work  has  held  a  first  place  in  the 
lexicography  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
with  the  advances  in  comparative  philology 
during  this  period,  of  which  its  editors  have 
taken  the  fullest  advantage,  there  is  little 
fear  but  that  the  lexicon  will  double  its  age 
without  any  competitor  arising  to  dispute  its 
honours.  The  additions  to  the  present  issue, 
we  are  told,  consist  "  mainly  of  fuller  refer- 
ences to  classical  authors,  and  a  free  use  of 
the  Indices  to  the  Berlin  Aristotle,  and  to 
the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum."  Be- 
sides these,  Professor  Drisler,  the  American 
associate  of  the  English  editors,  has  carefully 
gone  over  the  whole  work,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Professors  Goodwin  and  Gilder- 
sleeve,  has  re-written  important  articles,  and 
otherwise  improved  and  extended  the  lexi- 
con. It  now  stands  a  noble  monument  of 
critical  scholarship  and  patient  industry. 


A  History  of  Latin  Literature  from 
Ennius  to  Boethius,  by  Geo.  A.  Simcox, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
2  vols.,  cr.  8vo.  New  York  :  Harper 
Brothers ;  Toronto :  Willing  &  William- 
son, 1883. 

Scarcely  a  greater  service  could  be  ren- 
dered, alike  to  the  scholar  and  to  those  who  do 
not  read  the  classic  authors  in  the  original, 
than  has  been  rendered  by  Mr.  Simcox,  in 
the  preparation  and  issue  of  this  admirable 
survey  of  Latin  Literature.  Within  the 
limits  of  his  work,  Mr.  Simcox  has  given  us 
a  history,  covering  some  seven  centuries, 
dealing  with  all  the  main  facts  in  the  literary 
development  of  the  Roman  world,  together 
with  a  critical  account  of  the  scope,  spirit, 
and  purport  of  the  writings  of  the  Latin 
authors.  The  writer's  grasp  of  his  subject, 
his  ability  and  success  in  presenting  it  lucid- 
ly to  the  reader,  and  his  amazing  industry 
in  gathering  from  all  well-authenticated 
sources  the  best  and  most  critical  thought  in 
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regard  to  the  successive  literary  periods  in 
Roman  history  he  so  charmingly  reviews, 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  student  of  his 
pages.  The  work,  with  Mr.  Mahaffy's  re- 
cent volumes  on  Greek  authors,  supplies  a 
compend  of  classical  literature  of  the  highest 
excellence  and  the  rarest  and  most  modern 
scholarship.  In  a  future  number  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  an  extended  review  of  the 
work  :  meantime,  we  have  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging its  receipt  from  the  publishers, 
and  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
its  issue. 


Practical  Grammar,  by  Seymour  R. 
Eaton,  Winnipeg  Business  College.  Win- 
nipeg (Man.)  :  Robert  D.  Richardson  ; 
Toronto  :  James  Campbell  &  Son,   1883. 

English  Grammar,  our  text-books  tell  us, 
is  the  art  which  teaches  how  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly. 
Teachers,  however,  have  too  often  looked 
upon  it  merely  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
drill,  ignoring  largely  the  practical  and  true 
aim  of  the  science.  In  Ontario,  as  the  De- 
partmental Examinations  show,  the  tendency 


is  at  present  to  devote  more  attention  to  this, 
the  important  phase  of  the  subject.  But 
Ontario  text-books  in  grammar  are  far  in 
the  rear  of  professional  thought  and  opinion. 
Everyone  who  has  used  the  book  knows 
that  Mason's  Grammar  is  of  very  little  prac- 
tical value  in  our  schools,  and  that  its  exist- 
ence has  to  be  ignored  in  the  class-room. 
Manitoba  takes  the  lead  in  the  new  move- 
ment, as  the  little  volume  before  us  clearly 
indicates.  Its  main  object,  as  the  author 
modestly  tells  us,  is  to  apply  the  rules  of 
grammar.  While  keeping  in  view  the  wants 
of  students  "  who  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  spend  years  in  studying 
the  subject  as  presented  in  ordinary  text- 
books," it  really  shows  what  the  grammar 
of  the  future  must  be.  We  have  been  too 
long  trammelled  by  the  bonds  of  analysis 
and  parsing.  The  special  feature  of  our 
future  text-books  on  grammar  must  be  their 
practical  value.  Mr.  Eaton's  book  is,  as  it 
professes,  only  elementary  ;  but  we  heartily 
endorse  its  plan,  and  look  upon  it  as  the 
precursor  of  a  more  suitable  class  of  text- 
books. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


THEOLOGICAL- COLLEGE  JOUR- 
NALISM. 

The  advent  of  Knox  College  Monthly,  a 
journal  issued  by  the  Metaphysical  and  Lit- 
erary Society  of  one  of  the  most  staid  of  the 
denominational  Divinity  Schools  of  Canada, 
is  not  only  indicative  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
modern  spirit  into  our  College  halls,  but 
may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  sympathy 
with  literary  culture,  and  the  desire  that  the 
institution  from  which  it  emanates  shall 
have  its  representative  organ  of  academical 
and  social  life.  The  new  aspirant  for  jour- 
nalistic honours  pays  this  magazine  the  com- 
pliment of  fashioning  its  outward  garb  on 
the  typographical  model  of  the  Education- 
al Monthly  ;  and   in  this  tasteful   array 


it  may  confidently  make  its  bow  to  its 
patrons.*  Its  pages  manifest  ability,  good 
literary  style,  and  a  fair  promise  of  interest 
and  usefulness.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  more 
sober  than  its  kindred  contemporaries,  whose 
editors  gambol  now  and  then  in  the  intervals 
of  work  ;  but  this  no  doubt  was  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  journal  having  the  seal  of  "  Knox" 
upon  its  face.  What  gratifies  us  is  the  fact 
that  Knox  College  should  enter  the  lists  at 
all,  and  that  it  should  open  its  doors  to  the 


*  Let  us  bid  our  contemporary,  in  an  aside,  to  tear 
off  the  tailor's  badge  from  its  new  suit,  which,  in 
violation  of  all  the  proprieties,  is  to  be  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  column  of  the  fifth  page.  We  should 
as  soon  expect  the  pulpit  to  read  a  tradesman's  ad- 
vertisement in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  as  to  meet 
with  this  dishonour  to  literature  in  the  pages  of  the 
K.  C.  M.— Ed.  C.  E.  M. 
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atmosphere  of  literature  and  admit  the  health- 
ful breezes  of  mental  activity  without.  In 
this  action  it  will  no  doubt  gain  what  its 
contemporaries,  the  organs  of  Queen's,  Vic- 
toria, Trinity,  and  the  Presbyterian  College, 
of  Montreal,  have  gained,  in  bringing  their 
academical  institutions  before  the  laity  of 
their  respective  Churches,  and  of  enlisting 
public  sympathy  in  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

In  these  times  it  is  well  that  the  pulpit 
should  go  forth  in  the  full  panoply  of  war. 
But  the  age  has  new  wants.  It  needs  not 
only  the  stfeadiness  of  the  old  veteran,  but 
the  ardour  of  the  young  recruit.  The  times 
change  and  the  fight  goes  on,  but  the  battle- 
ground shifts  and  the  weapons  come  from 
new  armouries.  Since  the  decline  of  the- 
ology as  a  system  of  intellectual  philosophy, 
the  dogmatic  spirit  has  largely  given  place 
to  the  literary.  The  old  training  for  the 
pulpit,  in  its  rigid  lines  and  set  professional- 
ism, has  been  put  in  sad  disarray  before  the 
mental  activities  and  the  freer  life  of  the 
present  age.  Not  only  have  the  discoveries 
of  science  disturbed  our  theological  halls, 
but  its  literature  has  taken  them  captive. 
By  it  the  fossilism  of  the  lecture-room  is 
thawed  into  life  and  movement ;  and  minds 
that  were  given  over  to  dogma  and  dulness 
are  now  pliant  and  bright.  For  Calvin,  and 
Baxter,  and  Edwards,  in  the  way  of  technical 
training,  there  may  still  be  need ;  but  the 
preferences,  we  may  be  sure,  are  for  the 
luminous  minds  and  the  infectious  enthusiasm 
of  our  modern  writers.  Farrar,  and  even 
Renan,  will  be  read  before  Fleetwood  ;  and 
Dick,  Chalmers,  and  Hugh  Miller  are  al- 
most forgotten  in  Huxley,  Darwin,  and 
Tyndall.  Nor  has  the  change  alone  affected 
the  literary  and  scientific  spheres.  Music 
and  art  are  also  palpable  factors  in  our 
modern  life.  Our  places  of  worship  have 
now  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  art, 
and  the  services  of  the  Church  are  bright 
and  cheerful  with  song  and  instrumental 
music.  The  homes  of  the  people,  too,  have 
caught  the  infection  ;  and  the  Sunday  read- 
ing, while  devout  and  thoughtful,  is  attrac- 
tive in  its  dress  and  human  in  its  sympathies. 
Censors  may  call  the*  age  frivolous,  and  the 


people  dillttanti  ;  but  it  is  not  always  politic 
to  quarrel  with  one's  generation.  Nor  is 
the  indictment,  in  the  main,  true  ;  there  is 
much  sober  reading  and  serious,  often  per- 
plexing, thought.  The  air  is  charged  with 
doubt,  and  the  lay  mind  is  anxious  and  per- 
turbed. Much  of  the  thought,  it  is  true,  is 
incited  by  mere  curiosity ;  but  there  is  ear- 
nestness and  reflection  as  well  as  the  specu- 
lative habit. 

If  the  pulpit  is  to  retain  its  influence,  it 
must  not  only  tolerate,  but  sympathize  with, 
the  changed  aspect  of  things.  The  theo- 
logical education  that  is  to  effect  this  must 
get  out  of  the  old  ruts,  and  broaden  its 
range  both  in  sympathy  and  in  thought. 
The  contact,  moreover,  must  be  close  and 
personal — not  distant  and  official.  The  re- 
ligion that  to-day  is  to  be  effective  is  that 
which  shall  concern  itself  with  the  every-day 
life  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  time,  and  that 
shall  reach  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  heart. 
What  the  press  is  accomplishing  in  mould- 
ing the  thought  of  the  age  and  giving  colour 
to  religious  life,  should  quicken  the  pulpit 
to  more  strenuous  effort  and  to  higher  aims. 
With  the  themes  the  minister  has  to  present, 
and  with  such  a  literary  arsenal  as  he  has  in 
the  Bible,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pulpit 
should  be  less  influential  than  the  rostrum 
of  the  scientist.  It  only  wants  broader  and 
deeper  preparation,  a  literary  instinct  as  well 
as  a  theological,  and  above  all,  a  rich,  warm 
nature,  a  magnetic  manner,  and  fervent 
zeal.  With  men  of  this  stamp  in  the  pulpit, 
we  shall  hear  less  of  the  indifferentism  of  the 
age,  and  more  of  its  earnest  and  beneficent 
activities — less  of  the  decline  of  faith  and 
more  of  its  settled  beliefs  and  high  aspira- 
tions. The  journalism  of  our  theological 
halls  can  be  no  unimportant  factor  in  in- 
fluencing this  result. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

••  Sour  Jealousy"  on  the  one  side,  and 
••  supercilious  contempt  "  on  the  other  have 
long  marked  the  relations  of  English  and 
American  writers,  and  too  frequently  been 
the  key  note  of  criticism  in  reviewing  each 
other's  literary  work.     The  supersensitive- 
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ness  which  belongs  to  literary  men  as  a  class 
has  been  intensified  by  national  predilec- 
tions ;  and  were  not  the  Atlantic  between 
them  we  should,  we  fear,  witness  such  scenes 
as  would  put  to  the  blush  the  "  Society  on 
the  Stanislaus."  As  things  are,  the  frayed 
egoism,  and  resultant  damage  to  literary 
reputation,  marks  the  intensity  of  interna- 
tional criticism,  and  is  ominous  of  strife  in 
the  future  rivalry  of  English  and  American 
authors.  Formerly,  this  acrimony  had  its 
field  of  operation  in  diplomacy  and  public 
affairs :  now  it  seeks  the  rifle-pits  of  litera- 
ture. The  strife  is,  no  doubt,  aggravated 
by  the  absence  of  protection  to  the  American 
author,  and  the  strangulation  of  native  litera- 
ture by  the  hydra-headed  reprints  of  the  free- 
booting  American  publisher.  For  this  state 
of  things,  however,  the  American  people 
have  themselves  to  blame.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  misfortune  that  the  amity  of  two  nations 
should  be  in  constant  peril  from  the  greed 
of  publishers  and  the  jealousy  and  super- 
sensitiveness  of  authors. 

These  remarks  are  more  immediately  sug- 
gested by  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Nichol's 
*'  Historical  Sketch  of  American  Literature," 
and  the  hubbub  which  its  issue  has  oc- 
casioned. The  guild  of  fretful  authorcraft 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  seems,  has 
taken  offence  at  Dr.  Nichol's  frank  estimate 
of  many  American  writers,  and  is  up  in  arms 
against  his  alleged  favouritism  and  occasional 
disparagement.  The  din  is  increased  by  an 
international  controversy  on  the  art-methods 
of  the  new  school  of  American  novelists, 
and  by  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  Mr.  Howells, 
in  English  journals,  for  his  unfair  represen- 
tation, in  his  recent  novels,  of  English 
women.  As  we  have  no  desire  to  be  par- 
ticipants in  the  fray,  our  readers  will  excuse 
us  from  entering  further  into  the  controversy ; 
though  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  bumptiousness  on  the  one  side  and 
petulancy  on  the  other  should  be  permitted 
to  ruffle  international  temper.  Perhaps  the 
Mother  Country,  in  this  affair,  is  most  to 
blame,  as  in  Mrs.  Trollope's  criticisms  and 
in  Dickens's  American  Notes,  she  set  the 
fashion  of  unkindly  and  unreasoning  com- 
ment,  though   both    in    literature    and    in 


diplomacy,  it  will  be  admitted,  ample  atone- 
ment for  these  offences  has  since  been  made. 
For  literature's  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
peace,  we  hope  that  the  controversy  will 
subside,  and  that  each  nation  will  seek  the 
good  in  the  other,  and  add  many  a  chapter 
to  the  "  amenities  of  literature." 

Whatever  has  marred  Dr.  Nichol's  work, 
we  are  sure,  that  to  most  American  writers 
he  has  done  justice.  On  the  whole,  the 
book,  though  discriminating  in  its  judgments, 
is  an  appreciative  and  scholarly  tribute  to 
American  genius;  and  the  nation  to  the 
south  of  us  ought  to  be  gratified  that  it  finds 
in  Prof.  Nichol  so  eminent  a  critic  and  so 
loving  an  historian  of  its  literature.  To  the 
class  across  the  line  who  not  only  brag  of  an 
American  literature,  but  plume  themselves 
upon  an  American  language,  of  which  Eng- 
lish is  a  mere  provincialism,  Prof.  Nichol's 
dispassionate  sketch  will  be  a  rank  offence. 
But  no  writer  is  called  upon  to  satisfy  this 
class  ;  and  Prof.  Nichol  would  take  leave  of 
his  self-respect  were  he  to  attempt  it.  The 
Canadian  student  of  the  subject,  at  all  events, 
will  find  much  in  the  work  to  profit  him. 
The  range  of  American  literature  is  now 
rapidly  extending,  and  much  of  it  is  not  only 
interesting  but  artistic.  The  Colonial  stage 
has  long  been  left  behind,  and  in  every 
branch  of  letters  American  writers  are  now 
doing  creditable  work.  The  growth  of  mind 
in  nations  and  individuals  is  always  an  inter- 
esting study,  and  there  is  much  in  the  liter- 
ary work  of  the  Republic  to  repay  perusal 
and  gratify  research.  Would  that  Canada 
could  see  the  promise  of  a  like  achievement  ! 

RENOUNCING  THE  PROFESSION. 
The  announcement  that  Mr.  G.  H.  Rob- 
inson, M.A.,  had  resigned  the  Principalship 
of  the  Whitby  Collegiate  Institute,  to  go 
into  mercantile  life,  was  at  first  received  by 
us  as  a  canard^  so  unlikely  did  we  think  it 
that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Robinson's  ability 
and  success  in  the  profession  would  desert 
its  ranks,  throw  away  his  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement in  it,  turn  his  back  on  the  work 
for  which  he  had  toilsomely  fitted  himself, 
and  begin  life  afresh  in  a  new,  though  more 
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promising  and  remunerative,  field  of  labour. 
On  receiving  confirmation  of  the  report,  and 
learning  that  our  friend  had  been  led  to  take 
the   step    **  owing   to   the   strain   upon    his 
health,    occasioned  by    the    confining    and 
arduous  duties  of  his  position,"  our  regret 
was  keen  and  sincere.     On  personal  grounds 
we  felt  that  our  congratulations  were  due  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  having  the  good  for- 
tune to  draw  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  com- 
merce,  which,  besides  adding  considerably, 
as  we  believed,  to  his  income,  secured  him 
the   advantage,    which   all  men   of  culture 
desire,  of  a  residence  at  the  Provincial  cap- 
ital.    Professionally,  however,  there  was  the 
other  view  to  be  taken,  and  it  was  one  that 
occasioned   us   regret,   viz.,   that  education 
would  be  greatly   the  loser  by   the   course 
Principal  Robinson  had  decided  upon.     In 
this  latter  view  of  the  case,  we  feel  sure  that 
many  will  join  with  us  ;  though,  no  doubt, 
not  a  few  who  are  in  the  harness,  and  who 
feel  its  daily  chafings,    will  applaud    Mr. 
Robinson's    choice,    and    wish    themselves 
happily  in  his  place.     That  the  vocation  of 
the  teacher  should  be  so  irksome  and  weary- 
ing, cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  education 
and  a  most  serious  drawback  to  the  profes- 
sion.    To  be  constantly  under  the  spur,  to 
have  every  energy  put  to  the  straining-point, 
to  suffer  nervous  collapse,  and  be  haunted 
by  fears  of  ultimate  break-down  and  perhaps 
a   premature   death,    with   little   chance    to 
save   a   penny  and  no  grateful   country  to 
remember,  with  generous  hand,  the  labour 
performed  in  the  days  of  strength  and  use- 
fulness— is  the  situation  of  a  slave  and  the 
outlook  of  a  bondman.     When,  in  the  name 
of    common    sense,    will     our     educational 
authorities  recognize  that  the  position  in  this 
rich  Province  of  the  toiling  brain-workers  of 
the  schools   is   a  blot  upon    the   Provincial 
escutcheon  and  a  libel  on  the  discernment 
of  the  age  ?    When,  also,  will  school  trustees 
and  the  people  see   that  right   and  justice 
demand    that    the  profession   shall   receive 
honourable     and    generous    treatment — the 
encouragement  and  sympathy,    rather  than 
the   indifference   and    contumely,    of    their 
fellow-men  ?       To     paraphrase     Emerson's 
saying,  the  first  requisite  the  public  seems  to 


look  for  in  the  schoolmaster  is,  that  he  shall 
be  a  good  animal.  And  an  an\mal,  a  good 
draught-horse,  is  all  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
community  appear  to  want  in  him.  Is  this, 
we  ask,  either  humane  or  politic?  While 
the  teacher's  status  remains  what  it  is,  while 
he  continues  to  be  over-worked,  underpaid, 
harassed,  dispirited,  and  confounded,  need 
we  wonder  if  good  men  leave  the  profession, 
and  seek  occupations  in  which  their  lot  will 
be  more  tolerable,  and  where  there  will  be 
a  better  adjustment  of  labour  and  enjoyment  ? 
In  Mr.  Robinson's  resignation  of  his  Head- 
mastership,  Whitby  suffers  a  loss  that  will 
not  readily  be  repaired.  His  management 
has  done  much  for  the  Institute,  and  that  in 
the  face  of  sharp  competition  in  his  district, 
and  at  a  period  when  the  professional  race 
has  been  keen  and  exhausting.  In  the  pro- 
fession he  has  earned  distinction :  in  com- 
merce may  he  be  assured  the  bays !  As 
editor  of  the  Classical  department  of  this 
magazine,  we  owe  much  alike  to  his  as- 
siduity and  to  his  scholarship.  We  trust 
that  in  his  leaving  the  profession  we  shall 
not  lose  his  co-operation,  but  that  his  ser- 
vices may  still  be  secured  to  the  magazine 
and  to  its  readers.  Once  more,  we  regret 
to  see  a  good  man  renounce  the  profession. 

A  Fountain  Pen  that  always  writes  and 
never  •*  leaks,"  that  makes  a  fair,  plain  line, 
and  never  blackens  the  fingers,  and  that, 
once  filled,  can  be  used  for  days  without 
change,  avoiding  all  the  bother  and  interrup- 
tion of  reaching  over  to  the  inkstand  for  a 
fresh  dip  every  two  minutes,  that  can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  and  is  as  handy  for 
use  and  as  neat  as  a  lead  pencil,  and  that 
writes  on  any  paper  however  thin  or  soft ; 
such  a  pen  is  worth  having.  And  such  a 
penis  the  "  Livermore  Stylographic  Pen." 
This  we  know  from  personal  use. — Editor 
Chicago  Advance. 

The  Livermore  Company,  which  original- 
ly introduced  the  Stylographic  Pen,  have 
recently  made  great  improvements  in  their 
pen,  and  have  reduced  the  price  so  that 
everybody  can  have  a  chance  to  purchase 
the  best  article  of  the  kind.  By  sending  $2 
to  Louis  E.  Dunlap,  Manager  Stylographic 
Pen  Co.,  290  Washington  St.,  Boston,  you 
will  receive  by  return  mail  one  of  these 
famous  pens,  and  also  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  superior  ink  for  six  months'  use.  Full 
particulars  as  to  different  styles  and  prices 
can  be  obtained  by  sending  for  circular. 
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THE  HUMOURS  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


AS  a  rule,  examinations  are  not 
regarded  by  the  outside  world 
as  occasions  on  which  a  display  of 
humour  may  be  expected.  But  if 
exceptions  prove  the  rule,  then  may 
examinations  claim  to  afford  a  very 
rich  fund  of  ludicrous  incidents. 
There  are  naturally  varied  circum- 
stances in  examinations  which  call 
forth  the  wit  of  the  candidate.  The 
humour  varies,  in  fact,  with  the  par- 
ticular person  who  is  being  examined, 
and  what  is  the  topic  of  conversation 
between  examiner  and  candidate. 
There  is  to  be  distinguished  a  medical 
as  well  as  a  legal  humour ;  and  con- 
picuous  amongst  the  occasions  which 
afford  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
the  ludicrous,  are  those  examinations 
which,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
"  general  knowledge  "  trials,  afford  a 
very  wide  and  rich  field  for  the  in- 
genuity of  candidates. 

A  thought  may  suggest  itself  to 
readers  who  reflect  upon  the  subject 
of  examination  humour,  that  of  all 
circumstances,  the  position  of  a  candi- 
date at  an  examination  table  is  the 
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least  likely  situation  to  evoke  a  sense 
of  the  humorous.  The  racking  of 
the  brain  to  find  an  answer  to  an  oral 
question,  the  knowledge  that  the 
examiner  is  waiting  with  a  fixity  of 
gaze  for  one's  reply,  and  the  despera- 
tion with  which  at  last  the  candidate 
may  rise  to  the  occasion,  form  a 
series  of  circumstances,  out  of  which 
a  joke  might  be  regarded  as  least 
likely  to  arise.  But  it  is  this  very 
desperation  which  is  frequently  the 
natural  parent  of  the  witticism.  The 
candidate  makes  up  his  mind  to  say 
or  write  something,  and  that  some- 
thing, as  often  as  not,  is,  in  an  inno- 
cent moment  of  inspiration,  a  joke. 
One  of  the  frequent  causes  of 
humour  at  examinations  is  of  course 
the  ignorance  of  candidates.  A  per- 
son was  once  asked  to  answer  the 
question,  "Who  was  Esau?"  His 
reply  was  highly  characteristic. 
"Esau,"  said  he,  "was  a  man  who 
wrote  fables,  and  who  sold  the  copy- 
right to  a  publisher  for  a  bottle  of 
potash  ! "  The  confusion  of  "  Esau  " 
and   "^sop,"   of  "copyright"   and 
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"  birthright,"  of  "  pottage"  and  "  pot- 
ash," is  an  example  of  humour  of  by 
no  means  an  unusual  class.  Another 
student  was  asked  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  Wolsey.  His  reply  was 
unique.  "Wolsey  was  a  famous 
General  who  fought  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  who,  after  being  decapitated 
several  ti?nes,  said  to  Cromwell :  *  Ah, 
if  I  had  only  served  you  as  you  have 
served  me,  I  would  not  have  been 
deserted  in  my  old  age  ! ' " 

In  an  examination  destined  to  test 
the  general  knowledge  of  young  lads 
about  to  enter  the  ranks  of  profession- 
al student  life,  a  series  of  questions 
was  put  as  tests  of  the  reading  of  the 
candidates.  The  following  were  some 
of  the  replies  obtained  from  the  as- 
piring youths.  "What  was  the  Star 
Chamber  ?  "  Answer  :  "  An  astrono- 
mer's room." — "  What  was  meant  by 
the  Year  of  Jubilee  ? "  Answer  : 
"  Leap-year." — "What  was  the  Bronze 
Age?"  Answer:  "When  the  new 
pennies  became  current  coin  of  the 
realm." — "What  are  the  Letters  of 
Junius  ?  "  Answer  :  "  Letters  written 
in  the  month  of  June." — "  What  is 
the  Age  of  Reason  ? "  Answer  : 
"  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
person  of  that  name  was  born." 

The  repUes  given  to  questions  of  a 
scientific  nature  are  often  of  a  remark- 
ably curious,  not  to  say  extraordinary 
kind,  and  appear  frequently  to  result 
from  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  teaching.  We 
know,  for  example,  of  a  student  in  a 
popular  class  of  physiology,  who  on 
being  asked  to  describe  the  bones  of 
the  arm,  stated  in  the  course  of  his 
reply  that  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm 
(named  humerus  in  anatomy),  "was 
called  the  humorous ,  and  that  it  re- 
ceived its  name  because  it  was  known 
as  the  'funny  bone.'"  The  Latin 
name  of  the  bone  had  evidently  be- 
come confused  in  the  student's  mind 
with  the  popular  name  given  to  the 
elbow,  the  nerve  of  which  on  being 


violently  struck,  say,  against  a  piece 
of  furniture,  gives  rise  to  the  well- 
known  sensation  of  "pins  and 
needles  "  in  the  arm  and  hand.  An- 
other answer  given  in  an  anatomy 
class  is  worth  recording.  The  teacher 
had  described  the  tarsus  or  ankle- 
bones —  the  scientific  name  of  course 
being  simply  the  Latin  equivalent  for 
the  ankle.  No  such  philological  idea 
had  troubled  at  least  the  student  who 
replied  to  a  question  concerning  the 
ankle,  "  that  it  was  called  the  tarsus 
because  St.  Paul  had  walked  upon  it, 
to  the  city  of  that  name  !  "  Still  more 
ludicrous  was  the  confusion  of  ideas 
which  beset  a  student  who  was  ques- 
tioned regarding  the  nature  of  the 
organ  known  as  the  pancreas  or 
"  sweetbread,"  which,  as  most  readers 
know,  is  an  organ  situated  near  the 
stomach,  and  supplying  a  fluid  of 
great  use  to  the  digestion  of  food. 
The  reply  of  this  latter  student  was 
as  follows  :  "  The  sweetbread  is  called 
the  Pancreas,  being  so  named  after 
the  Midland  Railway  Station  in  Lon- 
don." Anything  more  extraordinary 
or  ludicrous  than  the  confusion  of 
ideas  as  to  the  relation  between  St. 
Pancras  Railway  Station  and  an 
organ  of  the  human  body,  can  hardly 
be  conceived. 

It  is  related  of  a  rough-and-ready 
examiner  in  medicine  that  on  one 
occasion  having  failed  to  elicit  satis- 
factory replies  from  a  student  regard- 
ing the  muscular  arrangements  of  the 
arm  and  leg,  he  somewhat  brusquely 
said  :  "  Ah  !  perhaps,  sir,  you  could 
tell  me  the  names  of  the  muscles  I 
would  put  in  action  were  I  to  kick 


you 


1  '>     ii 


Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the 


candidate  ;  "  you  would  put  in  motion 
the  flexors  and  extensors  of  my  arms, 
for  I  should  use  them  to  knock  you 
down."  History  is  silent,  and  per- 
haps wisely  so,  concerning  the  fate  of 
this  particular  student.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  witty  Irish  student,  who, 
once  upon  a  time,  appeared  before 
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an  examining  board  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  medical  jurisprudence. 
The  subject  of  examination  was  poi- 
sons, and  the  examiner  had  selected 
that  deadly  poison,  prussic  acid,  as 
the  subject  of  his  questions.  "  Pray, 
sir,"  said  he  to  the  candidate,  "  what 
is  a  poisonous  dose  of  prussic  acid  ?  " 
After  cogitating  for  a  moment,  the 
student  replied  with  promptitude : 
"Half  an  ounce,  sir."  Horrified  at 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  candi- 
date, the  examiner  exclaimed  :  "  Half 
an  ounce !  Why,  sir,  you  must  be 
dreaming  !  That  is  an  amount  which 
would  poison  a  community,  sir,  not 
to  speak  of  an  individual."  "  Well, 
sir,"  replied  the  Hibernian,  "  I  only 
thought  I'd  be  on  the  safe  side  when 
you  asked  a  poisonous  dose."  *'  But 
pray,  sir,"  continued  the  examiner, 
intent  on  ascertaining  the  candidate's 
real  knowledge,  "  suppose  a  man  did 
swallow  half  an  ounce  of  prussic  acid, 
what  treatment  would  you  prescribe  ?  " 
"I'd  ride  home  for  a  stomach- 
pump,"  replied  the  unabashed  stu- 
dent. "  Are  you  aware,  sir,"  retorted 
the  examiner,  "  that  prussic  acid  is  a 
poison  which  acts  with  great  rapidity?" 
"  Well,  yes,"  replied  the  student. 
"  Then,  sir,  suppose  you  did  such  a 
foolish  thing  as  you  have  just  stated," 
said  the  examiner ;  "  you  ride  home 
for  your  stomach-pump;  and  on  re- 
turning you  find  your  patient  dead. 
What  would  you,  or  what  could  you, 
do  then?"  asked  the  examiner  in 
triumph,  thinking  he  had  driven  his 
victim  into  a  corner  whence  there 
was  no  escape.  "  What  would  I  do  ?  " 
reiterated  the  student.  "  Do  ?  — why, 
I'd  hould  a  post-mortem  ! "  For  once 
in  his  life,  that  examiner  must  have 
felt  that  dense  ignorance  united  to  a 
power  of  repartee  was  more  than  a 
match  for  him. 

Incidents  of  a  highly  ludicrous 
nature  frequently  occur  in  the  exami- 
nation of  patients  both  by  doctors 
and  by  students.     A  professor  on  one 


occasion  was  lecturing  to  his  class  on 
the  means  of  diagnosing  disease  by 
the  external  appearance,  face,  and 
other  details  of  the  patient.  Express- 
ing his  belief  that  a  patient  before  the 
class  afforded  an  example  of  the  prac- 
tice in  question,  the  professor  said 
to  the  individual:  "Ah!  you  are 
troubled  with  gout."  "No,  sir,"  said 
the  man ;  "  I've  never  had  any  such 
complaint."  "  But,"  said  the  profess- 
or, "your  father  must  have  had  gout." 
"No,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "nor  my 
mother  either."  "Ah,  very  strange," 
said  the  professor  to  his  class.  "  I'm 
still  convinced  that  this  man  is  a 
gouty  subject.  I  see  that  his  front 
teeth  show  all  the  characters  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  note  in  gout." 
"  Front  teetR  !  "  ejaculated  the  pa- 
tient. "  Yes,"  retorted  the  professor ; 
"  I'm  convinced  my  diagnosis  is  cor- 
rect. You  have  gout,  sir  ! "  "  Well, 
that  beats  everything,"  replied  the 
man  ;  "  it's  the  first  time,  sir,  I've  ever 
heard  of  false  teeth  having  the  gout. 
I've  had  this  set  for  the  last  ten  years !" 
The  effect  of  this  sally  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  upon  the  inquisitorial 
professor  and  his  students,  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 

Occasionally  within  the  precincts 
of  colleges  and  universities,  a  rich 
vein  of  humour  may  be  struck  in  a 
very  unexpected  fashion.  On  one 
occasion  a  professor,  noticing  that 
certain  members  of  his  class  were  in- 
attentive during  the  lecture,  suddenly 
arrested  his  flow  of  oratory,  and 
addressing  one  of  the  students,  said  : 
"Pray,  Mr.  Johnston,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  position  of  the  animals 
just  described,  in  the  created  scale  ?  " 
"Mr.  Johnston"  was  forced  to  say 
that  "  really  he  had  no  views  what- 
ever on  the  subject."  Whereupon 
the  professor,  turning  to  a  second 
inattentive  student — who  had  evi- 
dently not  caught  "  Mr.  Johnston's  " 
reply  or  its  purport — said :  "Mr. 
Smith,  what  is  your  opinion  of*  the 
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position  of  these  animals  in  the  classi- 
fied series  ?  "  "  Oh,  sir,"  replied  the 
innocent  Smith,  "my  opinions  exact- 
ly coincide  with  those  just  expressed 
so  lucidly  and  clearly  by  Mr.  John- 
ston !" 

There  are  examiners,  and  examin- 
ers, of  course ;  some  stern,  others 
mild  and  encouraging  ;  some  who  try 
to  discover  what  a  student  knows,  and 
others  whose  aim  appears  to  be  rather 
that  of  elucidating  the  ignorance  of 
the  candidates  who  appear  before 
them.  But  to  the  end  of  time,  there 
will  be  humour  mixed  with  the  grave 
concerns  of  testing  knowledge,  which 


is,  for  both  sides,  a  hard  enough  task. 
The  student  who,  when  asked  by  a 
stern  examiner  what  he  would  recom- 
mend in  order  to  produce  copious 
perspiration  in  a  patient,  replied, 
"  I'd  make  him  try  to  pass  an  exami- 
nation before  you,  sir  ! "  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  examiner  appreciated.  His 
answer  was  in  keeping  with  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  argued  by  us  and 
by  others,  whether  the  whole  subject 
of  examinations,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, should  not  be  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  revised. — Chambers' 
journal. 


PRECOCIOUS    MENTAL    DEVELOPMENT. 


BY  SAMUEL  FINDLEY,  D.D.,  SOMERVILLE,  O. 


THE  great  tendency  of  the  age  is 
to  encourage  and  foster  the  pre- 
cocious development  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers.  To  make  the  school- 
boy intelligent  and  learned  beyond 
his  years,  is  the  favourite  problem  of 
both  parents  and  teachers,  and  too 
frequently  do  they  accomplish  it. 
School  boards,  with  all  their  enlight- 
ened wisdom,  are  the  ready  victims 
of  the  same  fatal  ambition,  and  hence 
many  schools  have  imposed  on  them 
a  curriculum  of  study  which  cannot 
be  mastered  by  the  pupils  within  the 
required  time  unless  at  the  expense 
of  the  harmonious  aud  healthful 
growth  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
Long  and  careful  observation  of  the 
effects  of  this  prevalent  and  growing 
evil,  has  induced  me  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  educators  of  the 
State  and  the  friends  of  a  pure  hu- 
manity to  this  subject.  The  future 
status  of  our  race — physically,  intel- 


lectually, morally — depends  on  the 
educational  theories  which  are  re- 
duced to  practice  in  the  school-room. 
Here  a  mistake  may  prove  fatal,  and 
at  no  time  in  the  life  of  our  children, 
is  it  so  important  that  their  instruc- 
tors be  guided  by  enlightened  reason 
and  true  philosophy. 

Judging  from  the  large  number  of 
primary  text-books,  designed  to  re- 
duce the  principles  of  the  more  ab- 
struse sciences  to  the  easy  com- 
prehension of  the  minds  of  children, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
are  introduced  in  some  of  the  most 
popular  schools,  I  am  compelled  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  : 

That  many  of  the  leading  instruc- 
tors of  youth  suppose  it  to  be  the 
great  end  of  education  to  communi- 
cate facts — to  pour  into  the  mind,  as 
into  a  vast  reservoir,  a  large  amount 
of  information — to  burden  it  with 
knowledge,  as  one  would  burden  a 
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pack-horse  with  corn — to  stuff  it  with 
principles  as  you  would  stuff  a 
purse  with  coin — not  always  regard- 
ing its  actual  capacity,  being  guided 
more  by  their  conception  of  what  it 
ought  to  be  than  by  what  it  really  is. 
Hence  the  pride  with  which  teachers 
and  parents  often  speak  of  the  un- 
usual intelligence  of  John  or  Mary. 
How  far  John  surpasses  those  of  his 
own  age — that  his  preference  is  al- 
ways for  the  society  of  men  and  wo- 
men, that  he  takes  no  delight  in  the 
sports  and  rambles  which  so  much 
attract  boys  and  girls  from  their 
studies,  and  that  his  whole  soul  is  on 
fire  with  the  thoughts  of  the  best 
writers,  and  that  he  always  thinks 
wisely  and  profoundly  on  every  sub- 
ject. 

One  such  specimen  of  precocious 
boyhood  is  enough  to  spoil  the  gam- 
bols of  a  whole  neighbourhood  of 
bo3's.  They  cannot  indulge  an  hour 
in  bodily  exercises  congenial  to  their 
tastes,  and  appropriate  to  their  age, 
without  hearing  from  their  ambitious 
parents  the  name  of  this  intellectual 
prodigy,  who  has  outgrown  his  boy- 
hood, cast  up  to  them  as  a  model  of 
intellectual  greatness,  who  is  not 
wasting  his  time  (?)  in  childish  sports 
but  pursuing  knowledge  like  a  man. 
To  please  their  fond  but  misguided 
parents,  and  to  meet  the  unreason- 
able demands  of  the  school-room, 
they  must  drive  nature  from  her 
stronghold,  and  restraining  their  pro- 
pensity to  act  rationally,  they  must 
enter  their  study  and  strive  to  be  in- 
tellectually men  and  women  before 
their  time. 

While  the  laws  of  their  physical 
nature  are  thus  ignored,  how  is  it 
with  the  mind  ?  Is  its  relation  to  a 
material  organization  taken  into  con- 
sideration, by  those  who  are  direct- 
ing and  developing  its  activities  ? 
Does  the  thought  ever  seriously  enter 
their  minds  that  the  intellectual 
powers  operate  through    the  instru- 


mentality of  a  mysteriously  organized 
brain  ?  That  the  successful  and 
healthful  development  of  the  former 
must  calmly  await  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  latter?  That 
the  mind,  however  wonderful  its 
innate  energies,  is  limited  in  its  capa- 
city by  the  organism  through  which 
it  acts  ?  That  the  brain  advances 
toward  maturity  and  strength  only 
with  the  healthful  growth  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  body?  And  that  its 
premature  development  resulting  from 
the  precocious  activity  of  the  mind, 
will  abstract  physical  energy  from  the 
other  animal  functions,  and  ultimate- 
ly enervate  the  whole  man  ?  Let  us 
seek  an  answer  by  examining  the 
pile  of  text-books  we  often  find  on 
the  study-table  of  a  boy  of  twelve 
summers.  If  a  due  regard  to  the 
laws  of  the  mind  and  the  body  and 
their  mutual  relations  had  influenced 
his  parents  he  would  not  have  been 
sent  to  school  till  he  was  at  least 
seven  years  old ;  but  we  learn  that 
he  has  been  a  pupil  under  tutors 
since  the  bright  age  of  five  years.  I 
am  glad  that  this  offence  against 
nature  is  not  committed  as  often  as 
formerly ;  but  I  am  sorry  that  school 
boards  do  not  forbid  the  admission 
of  scholars  before  the  age  of  seven 
years.  Boys  are  thus  pressed  for- 
ward in  their  studies,  till,  at  twelve, 
before  the  brain  power  is  sufficiently 
developed,  they  are  studying  the 
most  abstract  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  algebra,  together  with  grammar, 
geography  and  history,  in  each  of 
which  a  lesson  must  be  recited  daily, 
together  with  the  usual  filling  up  of 
orthography,  reading,  and  penmanship. 
A  prodigy  indeed  !  But  such  as 
we  often  meet,  especially  among  our 
young  girls,  whose  haste  to  become 
ready  for  the  enjoyments  of  social 
life  drives  theni,  as  with  a  goad, 
through  their  educational  training. 
The  result  of  this  undue  pressure  of 
the  mind,  is  either  very  superficial 
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scholarship,  or  a  ruined  physical  sys- 
tem, trembling  with  the  spasmodic 
twitching  of  overtasked  nerves  and 
weakened  by  chronic  indigestion. 
The  mind  cannot  safely  receive  more 
information  than  it  can  appropriate, 
by  healthful  digestion,  to  its  own  de- 
velopment. In  this  respect  the  men- 
tal functions  are  analagous  to  the 
physical.  Overtask  any  muscle,  and 
you  weaken  it,  and  induce  general 
physical  debility.  Hence,  after  an 
unusually  hearty  meal,  when  the 
digestive  organs  are  taxed  beyond 
their  normal  ability,  great  lassitude 
prostrates  the  whole  system,  often 
ending  in  sleep.  The  great  natural 
law  governing  these  cases  is  this, 
that  when  the  exercise  of  any  func- 
tion becomes  excessive,  the  increased 
vital  power  needed  in  the  emergency 
must  be  abstracted  from  other  parts 
of  the  system.  There  can  be  no 
creation  of  vital  power  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  extraordinary  activity 
of  any  one  function. 

The  mind  operates  by  means  of 
the  brain^  which  is  the  most  impres- 
sible and  the  most  complicated  phy- 
sical organ  in  man.  By  the  suscepti- 
bility of  this  organ  to  external  im- 
pressions, the  mind  acquires  all  its 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  and  by 
the  mysterious  inter-working  of  the 
mental  powers  within  this  finely 
elaborated  structure  thought  is  de- 
veloped and  ideas  find  expression. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  undue 
excitement  of  the  mind  which  does 


not  proportionately  press  into  undue 
activity  all  the  brain-power  of  the 
body.  And  through  the  brain  the 
nervous  system  will  be  affected  and 
a  general  prostration  of  the  physical 
energies  will  ensue.  Especially  will 
the  digestive  organs  be  weakened  by 
the  withdrawal  from  the  stomach  of 
that  cerebral  force  so  necessary  to  its 
healthful  and  vigorous  action. 

If  the  physiological  compact  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  stomach  be 
disregarded,  by  extraordinary  and 
unnatural  drafts  upon  the  brain- 
power through  excessive  study,  the 
stomach  will  soon  avenge  itself  upon 
the  health  of  the  man,  by  the  loss  of 
appetite  and  all  the  pains  of  an  ob- 
stinate dyspepsia.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  scholars  who  have  brought 
upon  themselves  constant  bodily 
pain,  and  have  enveloped  themselves 
in  the  dense  gloom  of  blue  melan- 
choly for  life,  by  the  fatal  mistake  of 
overtasking  their  brain  in  youth. 

Fellow  teachers,  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  and  use  your 
influence  to  correct  the  morbid  desire 
of  parents  to  encourage  the  preco- 
cious growth  of  the  minds  of  their 
children.  Study  well  the  laws  of  that 
compound  organism  which  God  has 
committed  to  your  training,  and  be 
guided  by  them  in  your  teaching,  and 
a  generation  of  men  and  women  of 
highly  cultured  minds  and  healthful 
and  vigorous  bodies  will  rise  up  to 
bless  you  and  reverence  your  mem- 
ory.— Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


The  Philadelphia  Times  says: — "There 
should  be  a  great  deal  more  oral  instruction, 
and  a  great  deal  less  of  text-books.  Es- 
pecially should  there  be  a  less  stringent  and 
exacting  rule  in  regard  to  memorizing  from 
text-books.  A  teacher  who  cannot  teach 
history  or  geography  without  requiring  a 
pupil  to  answer  questions  in  the  exact  lan- 


guage of  the  text-book  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
teacher.  Some  teachers  exact  from  pupils 
a  degree  of  accuracy  and  verbal  memorizing 
in  this  regard  which  the  teachers  themselves 
could  not  attain  to,  and  which  not  a  single 
member  of  the  School  Board  could  reach, 
even  if  they  had  to  be  *  kept  in  after  school  * 
every  day  in  the  year." 
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BY  A.  T.   S. 


WHO  shall  assign  a  date  to  the 
first  ridicule  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter and  the  tutor?  Comic  writers 
have  made  him  one  of  their  favourite 
butts,  and  even  grave  writers  have 
betrayed  him.  Some  have  mocked 
him  in  his  chair  of  authority,  and  some, 
like  Pope  and  Churchill,  have  shot  at 
him  flying.  At  home  with  his  pupils, 
or  travelling  with  them,  he  has  never 
been  safe.  With  his  ferule,  he  has 
been  a  monster ;  without  it,  an  impos- 
tor, affecting  a  home  and  family  ten- 
derness which  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  feel  in  reality.  Sidney,  Shakespeare, 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Bishop  Corbet,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  more  of  our  early  writers,  who 
could  command  the  laugh  of  the  town, 
have  ail  had  their  fling  at  him ;  indeed, 
of  such  writers,  we  may  ask,  who  has 
ever  said  a  solitary  word  in  his  favour? 
But  his  discredit  is  older,  far  older, 
than  this.  Juvenal  in  Rome  laments 
over  the  want  of  appreciation,  and  the 
ill-paid  services,  not  of  the  sham  school 
speculator,  but  of  the  really  doctus 
Palaemon,  who  might  well  have  shed 
tears,  not,  as  Isocrates  did,  at  having 
to  accept  a  fee,  but  at  having  to  ac- 
cept so  very  small  a  one.  We  could 
copy  many  an  ugly  picture.  St.  Au- 
gustine calls  the  school  system  of  his 
day  "  magna  tyrannis  et  grave  malum ; " 
and  the  learned  Erasmus,  in  his  En- 
co?mun  of  Folly,  describes  the  master 
as  "  taking  a  great  pride  and  delight 
in  frowning  and  looking  big  upon  the 
trembling  urchins  ;  in  boxing,  slashing, 
and  striking  with  the  ferule  :"  and  this 
last,  near  about  the  day  of  Grocyn, 
Linacer,  Ascham,  and  Dean  Colet, 
when,  if  ever,  a  short  gleam  of  honour 


shone  upon  the  profession  of  the  school- 
master. In  vain,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  some  of  our  best  heads  in  Eng- 
land striven  to  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  tried  to  prove  that  the  profession 
should  be  one  of  honour,  and  not  of 
obloquy.  In  no  country,  not  even  in 
France,  have  the  laughers  had  so  much 
of  their  own  way,  and  for  so  long  a 
time,  as  in  England.  It  is  one  of  our 
longest,  if  not  our  final  test;  and,  with  a 
view  to  give  it  fair  opportunity,  every 
public  question  is  put  in  every  possi- 
ble light,  and  made  to  throw  itself 
into  every  conceivable  attitude.  It 
may  be  almost  asserted  that  nothing 
whatever  has  been  established  in  Eng- 
land that  has  not  passed  triumphantly 
through  this  ordeal,  which  our  national 
character  makes  the  severest  of  all. 
The  school  and  schoolmaster  have 
had  their  full  share.  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  Advancement,  vindicates  the  in- 
struction and  the  instructors  of  youth 
from  contempt,  and  loudly  condemns 
*'  the  disesteeming  of  those  employ- 
ments wherein  youth  is  conversant, 
and  which  are  conversant  about 
youth ; "  and  he  set  his  seal  to  the 
truth  of  his  words  in  the  letters  to 
Secretary  Conway,  written  many  years 
afterwards,  in  which  he  requests  for 
himself  the  appointment  to  the  pro- 
vostship  of  Eton.  Bacon  missed  it ; 
but  the  man  who  held  it — Wotton — 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  have  changed 
the  duties  of  a  statesman  and  an  am- 
bassador for  those  of  a  pedagogue, 
which  he  esteems  as  a  high  and  pub- 
lic office.  These  are  his  words  at  the 
opening  of  his  survey  of  education  : 
**  If  any  should  think  education,  be- 
cause it  is  conversant  about  children, 
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to  be   but  a   private   and   domestic 
duty,  he  will  run  some  danger  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  been  ignorantly  bred 
himself."     Not   to  weary  the  reader 
with  quotations,  which,  however,  are 
far  less  easily  met  with  on  this  side 
of  the  question  than  on  the  other,  we 
will  only  add  a  line  or  two  from  Cow- 
ley's essay  on  "  Liberty  :  "    "1  take 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  to  be 
one  of  the  most   useful,  and  which 
ought  to  be  of  the  most  honourable, 
in  a  commonwealth."     Thus,  at  least, 
some  great  men  have  shown  them- 
selves disposed  to  pay  respect  to  the 
office,  where  those  who  hold  it  suffer 
it  to  be  respectable,  and  have  thought 
highly  of  the  post  when  they   have 
thought   of  it    as  they   would  them- 
selves  have  wished  to  fill  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  honoured  their  own 
ideal  of  the  tutor  and  schoolmaster. 
Now,  again,  for  the  actual.     How  far 
has  the   public   feeling   towards  the 
pedagogue  been  undergoing  change  ? 
Hundreds  of  influential  writers  have 
given,  by  their  remarks  on  education, 
an  importance  to  the  office   of  the 
educator.     There  has  been   an   im- 
mense  accumulation   of    records    of 
gratitude  from  individual  pupils  to  in- 
dividual teachers,  and  respect  for  the 
office  itself  has  risen — but  how  slowly ! 
Bushby,  in  spite  of  those  magnificent 
"  blooms  of  his  rod,"  with  whom,  in 
full  expansion.    Dr.    Johnson  nearly 
fills  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  is  a  name  rather  smiled 
at  than  honoured  ;  and   the   school- 
master-in-chief of  our  own  day,  Ar- 
nold, is  compelled  to  confess,  in  one 
of  his  private  letters,  that  the  educa- 
tor, as  such,  holds  no  position,  and 
that   it  is    desirable  to  attach    "  the 
Reverend"  as   soon   as  possible,  to 
give  a  greater  prestige.     There  is  still 
such  a  mingled  feeling  of  dislike  to, 
and  suspicion  of,   the  office  that  our 
novelists  and  satirists,  like  those  of 
old,  can  make  their  play  upon  those 
who    hold    it,    taking    unfavourable 


specimens    as   fair  representatives  of 
the  class,  and  feeling  that  enough  of 
public  feeling  is   still   with  them  to 
make   their   portraits  popular.     The 
rich  chairs  of  the  higher  public  schools 
are,    indeed,    sought  for  by  men   of 
mark,  as  being  among  the  most  likely 
prefaces  to  a  bishopric,  but  even  these 
not   by  men  of  family  ;  indeed,  men 
who  are,  or  fancy  themselves,  of  any- 
thing like  high  caste,  without  means 
in  proportion,    would,   for  the   most 
part,    rather   beg,  borrow,  or  live  in 
the  narrowest  way,  than  lose  that  caste 
by  earning   money  in  any  office   of 
education.     This  is  the  simple  fact, 
however  painful  it  may  be  to  state  it. 
You   may   cite   to   them  great  men, 
from    Dionysius    to   Louis    Philippe 
downwards,  who  have  been  engaged 
in  instruction;  or  tell  them,  in  the 
words  of  Adam  Smith,  that  legions  of 
the  worthies  of  Greece  thus  employed 
themselves.     You  will  not  get  men  of 
high  family  to  fancy  that  a  school- 
master's office  is  anything  but  a  sub- 
ordinate one.     Search  the  rolls  even 
of  college  tutors,  private  and  public, 
and  you  will  find,  almost  without  ex- 
ception,  that  they  are  men  strictly  of 
the  middle — occasionally  of  the  lower 
— class.     One   main   reason   of  this 
unquestionably  is  that  men  of  real  or 
supposed  high   social   rank,    though 
they  would  submit  to  vegetate  upon 
two  or  three  hundred  a-year  in  a  Gov- 
ernment office,  responsible  to  two  or 
three  official  superiors,  would  detest 
the  idea  of  being  in  any  way  minutely 
accountable,  as  the  instructor  must  be 
directly,  to  every  parent  who  chooses 
to  intrust  him  with  his  son,  whether 
patrician  or  plebeian ;  still  more  un- 
palatable is  the  idea  of  an   income 
made  up  by  private  and  often  ple- 
beian payments ;  for,  to  the  Govern- 
ment official,  the  numerous  private 
payments  which  supply  his  salary  are 
purified  by  being  filtered  through  the 
public  purse.     There  is  a  certain  sense 
of  favour,  private  patronage,  and  ob- 
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ligation  in  the  schoolmaster's  position, 
if  we  accept  the  very  highest,  from 
which  even  the  merchant,  in  his  trans- 
actions, is  comparatively  free,  or  at 
least  feels  himself  so ;  or  the  pro- 
fessional man,  who  receives  his  fee 
for  some  distinct  single  exercise  of 
his  craft ;  the  quid  pro  quo  is  more 
measurable  and  distinct  in  the  ex- 
change of  goods  for  money,  and  mo- 
ney for  goods,  than  where  the  moral 
is  paid  for  by  the  material,  the  un- 
certain by  the  certain,  and  where  not 
one  parent  in  twenty  feels  quite  sure 
that  he  has  got  his  money's  worth  for 
his  money.  However  well  the  school- 
master may  feel  that  he  has  earned 
and  over-earned  the  payment,  his 
consciousness  of  the  parent's  uncer- 
tainty often  acts  disagreeably  on  his 
own  mind,  and,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
almost  inevitable  pains  of  his  posi- 
tion. Then,  again,  whatever  Bacon, 
Wotton,  and  the  rest  may  have  said, 
men,  and  especially  proud  men,  de- 
sire to  mix  with  and  to  struggle  with 
their  coevals,  and  dislike  the  idea  of 
perpetual  engagement  with  the  im- 
mature— a  feeling  at  which  no  one 
can  wonder ;  and  thus  it  is  that, 
though  education  is  a  topic  popular 
and  fashionable,  in  which  some  of  our 
social  and  political  leaders  really  feel, 
and  all  affect,  interest — on  which  our 
statesmen,  from  the  Premier  down- 
wards, give  amateur  lectures  all  over 
the  country  during  parliamentary  re- 
cesses— yet,  however  great  the  ap- 
petite for  talking  about  education,  its 
duties  and  responsibilities,  its  practice 
is  about  the  very  last  employment  to 
which  most  of  the  lecturers  would  re- 
sort. It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
man  of  letters ;  he  likes  to  view  his 
scholarship  as  a  grace,  not  as  a  stock- 
in-trade  ;  and,  if  he  is  ever  a  school- 
master, it  is  generally  his  necessities 
that  make  him  so  ;  school  labours  in- 
terfere with  his  insatiable  yearning 
for  endless  self-instruction.  He,  in- 
deed,   often  scatters   throughout  his 


works  invaluable  hints  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  youth,  on  its  capacities,  its 
tempers,  its  training.  Scarcely  an 
English  moralist  can  be  mentioned 
who  has  not  done  so — hints,  many  of 
them,  never  picked  up  by  the  drudging, 
but  often  unreading,  schoolmasters  for 
whose  guidance  they  were  intended. 
Look  at  La  Bruy^re,  Rousseau,  De 
Stael,  Jean  Paul,  Lamartine,  Souves- 
tre,  and  a  host  of  others,  by  whose 
golden  sentences  on  youth  and  its  dis- 
cipline the  majority,  even  of  our  up- 
per teachers,  seem  never  to  have  been 
made  one  whit  the  wiser  ;  for  it  is  only 
here  and  there  a  man  who,  after  the 
toils  of  the  day  over  print  and  paper, 
has  energy  to  labour  on,  on  his  own 
account,  or  courage  to  withdraw  from 
his  fireside  enjoyments  for  any  pur- 
pose of  private  study.  And  here  it 
may  be  observed  that,  as  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  advance  of  other 
minds  can  scarcely  be  conceived  to 
exist  without  an  intense  desire  of  the 
improvement  of  one's  own,  so  every 
schoolmaster  of  a  really  high  order 
makes  a  sacrifice  for  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  compensation  ap- 
proaching to  adequacy.  Even  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  pupils  advance, 
one  by  one,  far  on  paths  of  honour  is 
not  always  without  a  certain  sadness, 
such  as  one  may  be  expected  to  feel 
who  is  ever  giving  passports  to  a  land 
of  promise  and  beauty  into  which  he 
himself  is  never  destined  to  enter. 

Another  reason  of  prejudice  against 
the  schoolmaster  and  his  office,  not 
much  in  itself,  because  often  shared 
by  him  with  the  members  of  some 
other  professions,  but  considerable 
when  added  to  the  sum  of  objections, 
is  that  he  is  generally  poor — without 
capital,  except  his  education  ;  or  with 
a  very  small  capital.  We  know  upon 
how  many  minds  in  England  this  is 
likely  to  tell,  and  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  or  averting  its  consequences 
upon  the  vulgar  estimate  of  the  school- 
master's profession.     We  simply  state 
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this,  not  wishing  to  diverge  into  a 
vain  protest  against  mammon  worship, 
but  because,  as  is  the  estimation  of  a 
schoolmaster,  so  will  often  be  the 
average  schoolmaster  himself,  the 
quality  of  an  article  in  these  cases 
often  actually  tending  to  sink  to  the 
value  at  which  it  is  rated,  whether 
the  estimation  is  originally  a  fair  or 
an  unfair  one. 

The  tendency  of  public  feeling, 
then,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
and  we  believe  without  exaggeration, 
is,  however,  much  in  favour  of  edu- 
cation, rather  against  the  individual 
educator,  tending  to  keep  him  down ; 
and  on  him  lies  the  onus  of  raising 
himself,  and  with  himself,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  estimate  of  his  profession. 
Most  of  the  sources  of  prejudice  to 
which  reference  has  been  as  yet  made 
are,  it  must  be  owned,  almost  neces- 
sities of  his  position.  His  main  pay- 
ments, especially  where  teaching  is 
connected  with  boarding,  coming  from 
private  hands ;  his  subjection  to  in- 
numerable petty  interferences  and  re- 
monstrances, and  the  general  consci- 
ousness that  he  is  so  subject;  his 
amenability  to  private  criticism  rather 
than  to  large  public  judgment  as  to 
his  efficiency;  his  general  want  of 
large  means ;  the  main  business  of  his 
life  concerned  with  children  and  boys, 
not  with  men,  and  strongly  leading 
him  to  trace  the  same  eternal  and 
limited  circle,  often  real,  always  im- 
agined; the  confining  nature  of  his 
labours,  generally  keeping  him  in  a 
great  measure  secluded  from  the  world 
of  men,  and  from  a  liberalising  mix- 
ture with  general  society — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  does  so  mix,  the 
ready  inference  that  his  duties  are 
neglected;  nay,  his  very  efforts  to 
give  dignity  to  his  position,  and  shake 
off  some  of  what  are  deemed  its 
humiliations,  sometimes  leading  him 
too  far  in  the  other  direction,  and 
tending  to  what  is  by  no  means  un- 
common  in  many  schoolmasters,    a 


blunt  want  of  courtesy,  and  an  un- 
necessary giving  of  offence,  and  an 
absolute  unreasonableness,  in  order  to 
shake  off  every  semblance  of  servility; 
— all  these,  we  say,  are  disadvantages 
against  which  it  requires  a  very  su- 
perior mind  indeed,  and  a  constant 
and  consummate  exercise  of  practical 
judgment,  to  buoy  up  his  profession ; 
indeed,  they  are  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages which  will  probably  per- 
manently hinder  it  from  ranking 
amongst  the  professions/^^;/-  excellence. 
We  speak  not  so  much  here  of  young 
men  who  commence  life  as  educators, 
and  who  are  respected  for  the  credit 
of  another  future  which  they  often 
have  in  prospect,  as  of  the  doomed 
and  devoted  instructor  for  life,  and 
who  must,  out  of  his  profession,  or  in 
spite  of  it,  get  his  respectability. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  above  men- 
tioned are  the  "inseparable  accidents" 
of  the  profession  as  exercised  by  most 
private,  and  even  by  some  public, 
schoolmasters  and  tutors.  There  are 
others  which  we  are  obliged  to  state, 
or  we  should  not  be  taking  a  thorough 
view  of  our  subject.  There  is  a  kind 
of  admitted  claim  that  one  who  sets 
up  as  a  teacher  and  guide  should  him- 
self approach  to  something  like  per- 
fection of  character,  though  probably 
no  one  who  presents  this  bill  seriously 
expects  to  find  it  honoured  to  the 
full.  Then  there  is  a  shrewd  and 
very  general  suspicion  that  the  pro- 
fession is  a  makeshift,  as  truly  it 
often  is ;  indeed,  to  those  who  dislike 
it — and  they  are  the  majority — the 
occupation  seems  so  eminently  re- 
pugnant that  they  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  any  one 
can  possibly  have  a  sincere  taste  for 
it ;  they  would  scarcely  credit  such  a 
passion  as  that  professed  by  a  clever 
French  baronne  to  us,  carrying  con- 
viction in  the  very  terms  of  its  expres- 
sion :  "J 'avals  des  mon  enfance  un 
gout  dominant  d'instruire  et  docu- 
menter  quelqu'un."     If  we   honour. 
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above  all,  a  man  whose  heart  is  in  his 
profession  people  are  not  likely  to  be 
much  disposed  to  honour  a  profes- 
sion into  which  they  fancy  that  not 
one  out  of  twenty  of  its  professors  can 
possibly  throw  his  heart.  These  are 
further  reasons  for  popular  prejudice 
more  or  less  just 

Then  there  are  perils  of  character 
to  which  the  instructor  of  the  young 
is  greatly  exposed,  and  is  known  to 
be  so,  as  he  is  too  often  giving  proof 
of  it.  Notwithstanding  his  vague  and 
occasional  responsibility  to  parents, 
most  of  his  daily  life  is  spent  in  hav- 
ing his  own  way,  and  so  every  fault  of 
his  disposition  is  in  danger  of  running 
to  excess,  whether  it  be  penurious- 
ness,  impatience,  irritability,  favour- 
itism, indolence,  unreasonableness — 
faults  all  of  which  would  be  exposed 
to  smart  checks  if  his  intercourse  lay 
with  men.  This  liability  however,  is 
not  like  some  of  the  others.  We  have 
mentioned  an  inevitable  disadvantage, 
which  demands  a  constant  vigilance 
for  its  counteraction,  and  only  a  na- 
turally noble  heart  and  originally 
happy  temper  rises  unscathed  ever 
from  the  perpetual  ordeal,  a  man's 
very  superiority  so  often  making  him 
impatient  of  imperfection,  and  his 
mental  excellence  constituting  his 
moral  trial. 

Besides  the  real  drawbacks  and 
difficulties  which  are  the  cause  of  his 
disesteem,  and  the  deserved  censure 
which  he  often  incurs,  the  school- 
master is  subject  to  certain  unreason- 
able demands,  and,  if  he  fails  to 
satisfy  them,  to  consequently  unreason- 
able charges.  From  one  of  the  most 
frequently  urged  of  these,  supposing 
him  in  other  respects  to  be  a  "  good 
man,"  we  here  mean  to  defend  him, 
and  check,  if  possible,  those  who  seek 
to  bring  him  into  discredit  on  false 
grounds.  One  of  the  commonest  ac- 
cusations against  the  schoolmaster  in 
the  present  day,  especially  if  there 
is  no  other  fault  to  find  with  him,  is 


either  that  he  has  not  got  the  tact,  or 
will  not  consider  it  to  be  his  duty,  to 
consult  the  peculiarities  of  his  indi- 
vidual pupils,  and  adapt  his  treatment 
and  tuition  separately  to  each  char- 
acter. Where  a  man  has  five  or  six 
pupils,  or  even  ten  or  a  dozen,  the 
demand  may  be  made  reasonably 
enough;  but  we  have  heard  one  of 
the  foremost  men  of  the  present 
day  bring  the  charge  against  the  mas- 
ters of  the  public  school  at  which  he 
was  educated  that  they  did  not  spy 
out,  cultivate,  and  give  him  credit  for 
the  talent  which  has  since  made  him 
world-famous,  though  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  bade  the  said 
school  farewell.  The  French  novel- 
ist, Miirger,  taking  probably  pretty 
much  the  same  view  of  a  master's 
obligations,  speaks  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  personal  feeling,  and  with  con- 
siderable coarseness,  of  the  "  mdthode 
unique  d'enseignement  brutal"  pur- 
sued at  some  schools. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  father,  we  are 
told,  wrote  indignantly  under  one  of 
the  great  painter's  early  sketches, 
made  at  an  improper  time,  "  Done  by 
Joshua,  out  of  pure  idleness  : "  who 
shall  blame  the  father  for  not  foresee- 
ing a  grand,  but  what  was  then  a  prob- 
lematical, career?  A  schoolmaster 
may,  perhaps,  have  more  secret  sym- 
pathy with  a  lad  who  is  fond  of  spout- 
ing scraps  of  Shakspeare  than  with  one 
who  says  his  Horace  perfectly.  The 
boy  may  possibly  be  a  Garrick  in 
embryo ;  but,  if  the  master  were  to 
make  provision  for  any  such  develop- 
ment, the  chances  are  that  in  the  end 
he  would  find  himself  mistaken.  The 
boy  who  can  amuse  his  schoolfellows, 
and,  perhaps,  his  teacher,  with  an  in- 
genious story  may  possibly  be  an  un- 
fleged  Walter  Scott ;  but  the  chances  ^ 
are  that  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  A 
sensible  master  knows  this,  and  that 
his  only  proper  course  is  to  give  his 
preference,  if  he  gives  a  preference  at 
all,  to  a  boy  who  will  show  his  spirit, 
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talent,  perseverance,  and  ambition  by 
running  fairly  and  straightforwardly  in 
the  same  path  with  his  fellows,  and 
fairly  beating  them  in  it.  Probably  the 
greatest  man  was  never  much  the 
worse  for  anything  he  was  compelled 
to  learn  in  a  really  good  school, 
whether  he  Hked  it  or  not.  The 
teacher  has  sometimes  very  little  op- 
portunity for  observing  peculiarities 
of  genius,  especially  if  they  lie  out  of 
the  common  track;  often  no  time, 
consistently  with  his  duty,  for  consult- 
ing its  caprices  ;  often  not  that  many- 
sidedness  in  himself  which  could  ap- 
preciate the  specialities  which  may 
happen  to  exist  in  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pupils.  To  bring  out  the  good  com- 
mon working  qualities,  and  those  most 


likely  to  be  useful  in  the  common 
professions  and  usual  walks  of  life,  is 
the  master's  duty  and  plain  wisdom  ; 
and  the  regularity  of  a  system,  com- 
mon as  far  as  possible  to  all,  is  the 
best  discipline  for  a  boy.  The  real 
fault  is  where  a  master  takes  the  other 
plan,  and  pays  special  attention  to 
pet  boys,  giving  them  more  than  a 
just  share  of  his  time;  for  this,  too, 
he  will  find  plenty  to  blame  him, 
and  with  very  good  reason.  To 
some  masters,  indeed  —  especially 
the  crotchety  and  dishonest — this 
is  an  overpowering  temptation,  par- 
ticularly in  schools  of  unwieldy  size ; 
and  we  may  have  again  occasion 
to  refer  to  it.  —  The  Schoolmaster^ 
London. 


A   GLANCE   AT   EDUCATION   IN   GERMANY. 


HAVING  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
Leipsic  and  other  parts  of  Sax- 
ony, we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  i^^  cursory  remarks  upon 
schools  and  colleges,  wishing  it  to  be 
understood  that  many,  if  not  most,  of 
our  observations  will  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  other  parts  of  Germany, 
and  also  to  the  German  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  As  we  have  already  said, 
attendance  at  a  school  has  long  been 
compulsory,  and  the  means  employed 
to  enforce  attendance  are  much  more 
severe  and  summary  than  have  yet 
been  tried  in  England,  or  perhaps 
ever  will  be.  The  school  age  is  from 
six  to  fourteen  years.  Before  the  age 
of  six  great  numbers  of  children  at- 
tend schools  conducted  upon  the 
^  Kindergarten  system  of  Froebel,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  little  village  of 
Schweinau,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Eisenach,  on  the  edge  of  the  Thur- 
ingian  Forest.  In  the  course  of  our 
tour  we  visited  this  village,  and  made 


a  pilgrimage  of  respect  to  the  grave  of 
Froebel.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
Froebel's  principles  that  very  young 
children  should  not  be  prematurely 
taught  to  read,  but  should  have  their 
natural  powers  of  observation  and  in- 
telligence awakened  and  sharpened 
by  exercises  better  suited  to  their  ten- 
der years  and  undeveloped  capacity. 
When  a  boy  enters  a  German  school 
at  six  years  of  age  he  usually  learns 
to  read  and  to  write  the  alphabet  sim- 
ultaneously. His  ear,  his  eye,  his 
tongue,  and  his  little  hand  all  find 
employment.  He  hears  the  school- 
master utter  the  sound  of  a  letter,  he 
sees  that  letter  immediately  written 
upon  the  blackboard  ;  he  is  then  told 
to  imitate  with  his  tongue  the  sound 
uttered  by  his  schoolmaster,  and, 
lastly,  to  imitate  with  his  hand  upon 
a  slate  the  same  letter  which  he  has 
seen  written  upon  the  blackboard.  The 
names  of  letters  are  not  mentioned 
for  a  long  time.     Upon  this  system  of 
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beginning  to  teach  reading  and  writ- 
ing to  children  at  six  years  of  age  it 
is  surprising  to  note  how  rapid  is 
their  progress  under  an  able  and 
zealous  teacher.  By  the  adoption  of 
this  method  the  time  spent  in  learn- 
ing to  read  common  words  in  simple 
sentences  may  be  reckoned  by  months 
instead  of  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  characteristics  of  Ger- 
man instruction  that  it  is  so  extremely 
methodical,  slow,  and  thorough.  In 
arithmetic,  for  example,  it  is  always  a 
prime  object  with  a  German  teacher 
not  to  be  content  with  obtaining  right 
results,  but  to  insist  further  on  finding 
out  whether  his  scholars  have  really 
grasped  the  processes  and  principles 
involved  in  attaining  the  results. 
Thoroughness  and  exactness  are 
amongst  the  most  important  and 
valuable  marks  of  the  German  char- 
acter. These  qualities  pervade  the 
barrack-room,  the  drill -ground,  and 
the  battle-field  just  as  much  as  the 
school-room.  It  seems  as  if  the  Ger- 
mans had  thoroughly  and  heartily  ac- 
cepted the  maxim — "  that  whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well."  Till  a  scholar  has  thoroughly 
mastered  one  step  he  is  not  prematurely 
urged  to  take  another.  With  the  Ger- 
man teacher  this  plan  is  quite  natural 
and  easy,  because  in  his  country  th  ere 
are  not  as  yet  (and,  for  his  sake,  we 
hope  there  never  will  be)  any  fixed 
*'  standards  "  of  examination  which 
must  be  annually  passed  by  every 
school.  Of  course  there  are  in  Ger- 
many School  Inspectors  and  periodi- 
cal examinations  of  the  scholars,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  amply  and 
thoroughly  their  proficiency  and  the 
progress  made  from  year  to  year.  But 
these  examinations  are  not  conducted 
by  the  School  Inspectors  as  ours  are 
now  in  England,  upon  the  cast-iron 
system  that  sprang  from  the  principle 
of  "  payment  by  results."  The  Ger- 
mans would  ridicule  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing vast   sums  of  public   money  for 


mechanical  results  in  the  art'of  instruc- 
tion. We  once  had  occasion'^to  explain 
to  a  school  inspector  on  the  continen- 
what  was  our  system  of  inspection  in 
England.  He  listened  attentively  to 
our  account,  which  roused,  first,  his 
amazement,  and  then  his  amusement, 
for  he  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
at  such  a  mode  of  testing  the  real 
merits  of  a  school  or  the  efficiency  of 
a  teacher. 

The  methodical,  systematic,  and 
graduated  steps  deliberately  taken  in 
every  German  school,  in  accordance 
with  a  carefully  considered  theory  of 
education,  have  led  the  Germans  to 
adopt  three  distinct  classes  of  schools, 
with  courses  of  instruction  of  a  per- 
fectly distinct  type  in  each  of  them. 
For  children  who  are  not  likely  to  re- 
main at  school  beyond  the  statutory 
age  of  fourteen  there  is  the  element- 
ary school ;  for  children  who  can  re- 
main at  school  till  they  attain  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  are  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed in. some  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing position  of  responsibility, 
there  is  the  *'  Real-schule,"  or,  as  we 
should  call  it,  the  "  Commercial " 
school,  where  Latin  and  a  modem 
language  are  learnt,  in  addition  to 
other  ordinary  subjects ;  and,  lastly, 
for  those  who  are  destined  to  enter 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  univer- 
sities of  Germany,  there  is  the  "  Gym- 
nasium," or,  as  we  should  call  it,  the 
"Grammar-school,"  where  Greek  is 
taught.  In  each  of  these  three  classes 
there  is  a  regular  systematic  curricu- 
lum of  work  to  be  done,  so  that  the 
scholars  in  the  lower  schools  are  never 
allowed  to  attempt  subjects  which 
they  will  not  have  time  to  master 
during  their  stay  at  school.  Hence, 
in  German  elementary  schools  no 
place  is  found  for  our  "  Specific  Sub- 
jects "  and  a  *'  Fourth  Schedule." 

Having  seen  how  methodical  the 
Germans  are  in  defining  the  work  in 
the  three  classes  of  schools  above 
named,  we  shall  be  fully  prepared  to 
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expect  that  tliere  is  an  equally  sys- 
tematic, course  of  instruction  pre- 
scribed for  Normal  Colleges.  There 
are  no  pupil-teachers  in  Germany ; 
and,  consequently,  the  Normal  Col- 
leges of  Dresden,  for  example,  admit 
candidates  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
direct  from  the  elementary  schools, 
and  retain  them  for  six  years,  till  the 
age  of  twenty,  when  they  are  appoint- 
ed to  situations  by  the  School  Inspect- 
ors. A  time-table  lying  near  us  at  this 
moment  shows  what  are  the  subjects 
and  hours  of  instruction  during  these 
six  years  of  residence  in  the  Normal 
College.  An  examination  is  held  at 
the  end  of  every  year ;  and  if  a  stu- 
dent fails  to  satisfy  his  examiners,  he 
has  to  go  over  the  same  subjects  again 
for  another  year ;  and,  as  his  parents 
have  to  pay  about  £,\o  a  year  for 
his  education,  it  is  no  slight  punish- 
ment for  a  student  to  be  put  back  for 
a  year.  This  time-table  shows  that 
the  students  are  not  confused  by  a 
multitude  of  subjects  of  study — the 
principle  being  here,  as  elsewhere,  to 
do  thoroughly  what  you  undertake  to 
do  at  all.  They  devote  much  time 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental.     They  learn 


Latin  very  thoroughly, but  not  French, 
English,  or  Greek.  Their  native 
language,  of  course,  is  closely  studied, 
and  so  is  the  Art  of  Teaching.  They 
do  not  attempt  half-a-dozen  distinct 
**  sciences,"  but  only  one — called 
"Knowledge  of  Nature" — compris- 
ing such  an  amount  of  natural  phil- 
osophy as  will  enable  them  to  teach 
children  the  leading  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  science  applied  to  the  wants 
of  everyday  life  in  town  and  country. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  inference 
that  a  system  of  regular  class  instruc- 
tion day  by  day  for  six  years,  with 
only  occasional  interruptions  during 
attendance  in  the  Practising  Schools, 
must  necessarily  produce  far  riper 
and  sounder  knowledge  than  can 
reasonably  be  expected  from  our  sys- 
tem of  four  years'  apprenticeship  and 
irregular  instruction,  followed  by  two 
years'  spasmodic  exertion  in  a  train- 
ing college.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take amongst  us  to  attempt  to  master 
too  many  subjects  of  study  in  an 
inadequately  short  space  of  time. 
Knowledge  so  acquired  is  seldom 
full  and  accurate,  and  usually  is 
extremely  evanescent.  —  The  School- 
master. 


In  this  the  age  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone as  well  as  steam,  when  the  clear  rays 
of  the  electric  light  drive  even  the  natural 
darkness  of  night  away,  it  is  indeed  wonder- 
ful that  such  a  large  amount  of  superstition 
should  remain.  Troy,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  has  of  late  been  the  scene  of  an  out- 
break of  the  old  superstition  of  the  healing 
power  of  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son. 
The  outbreak  of  spiritualism  and  other 
kindred  beliefs  is  a  peculiarly  modern  affair, 
but  this  seventh  son  legend  can  at  least 
claim  the  benefit  of  extreme  age.  As  long 
as  the  seventh  of  seven  confines  his  mani- 
festations to  healing  the  sick  without  de- 
manding payment  he  is  a  peculiarly  harmless 
character  unless,   indeed,    he    manages    to 


transform  some  harmless,  weak-minded  per- 
son into  a  raving  lunatic.  On  the  whole  he 
cannot  do  any  more  harm  than  the  Indian 
doctors  and  patent  medicine  pedlars  who  go 
about  the  country  selling  their  drugs  and 
taking  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
who  believe  in  them. — Montreal  Witness. 

Some  scientist  has  been  translating  the 
songs  of  our  childhood  into  the  language  of 
the  learned.  The  little  piping  rhyme  begin- 
ning, "  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,"  has 
been  changed  into  this  rhetorical  blast  from 
the  trombone  : — 

*'  Scintilate,  scintilate,  globule  vivific  ; 
Fain  would  I  fathom  thy  nature  specific. 
Loftily  poised  in  ether  capacious, 
Strongly  resembling  a  gem  carbonaceous." 
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A  BOY'S  BOOKS,  THEN  AND  NOW— X. 


BY  HENRY  SCADDING,  D.D.,  TORONTO. 


{Continued  from  p.  /j.) 


1HAVE  Still  to  notice  Littleton's 
Dedication.  Having  been  not  sim- 
ply an  eyewitness  of  the  troubles  of 
England  in  1649-1669,  but  an  actual 
personal  sufferer  from  them,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  his  satisfaction  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  would  be 
great.  It  was  to  be  expected,  too,  that 
his  gratitude  to  Charles  himself  would 
be  lively,  inasmuch  as  in  his  case  a  good 
deal  had  been  done  to  reinstate  him 
in  the  emoluments,  honours  and  com- 
forts of  which  he  had  been  deprived. 
But  the  terms  used  in  the  Dedication 
of  his  dictionary  to  the  King  exceed 
all  bounds.  He  accosts  Charles  as  a 
divinity.  After  the  inscription,  "Ser- 
enissimo  Domino  D.  [for  Divo]  Carolo 
Secundo,  Dei  gratiae  Britanniarum, 
Franciae,  et  Hiberniae  Regi,  Antiquse 
et  Apostolicse  Fidei  Defensori,  Chris- 
tianae  Pacis  Sequestro,"  he  proceeds, 
"Non  aspernabitur  Sacro  Sancta  ac 
Diva  Majestas  tua  ea  est  Numinis  tui 
dementia  ac  benignitas  qua  universos 
subditos  tuos  complecteris,  hoc  quale- 
quale  munus  literarium  ab  homine 
domestico  oblatum."  But  it  is  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  exalted  person- 
ages, he  says,  to  patronize  letters. 
Julius  Caesar  himself  wrote  books ; 
witness  his  rhetorical  work  entitled, 
"  De  Analogia  Linguae  Latinae,"  and 
the  deified  Augustus  (Divus  Augustus) 
established  a  library  dedicated  to 
Apollo  on  the  Palatine  Mount, 
wherein  were  assembled  the  works 
and  busts  of  all  worthy  Greek  and 
Latin  authors;  of  which  library  a 
view  adorns  the  book,  he  adds. 
Moreover,  had  not  Charles  been  in- 


vested with  the  title  "  Pater  Patriae  "? 
How  fitting  then  that  a  work  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  Britain 
should  be  consecrated  to  him  !  He 
then  compliments  Charles  on  the 
successful  issue  of  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  for  all  Europe  the  so  long  de- 
sired peace  [the  peace  of  Nimeguen], 
— which  explains  the  allusion  in 
"  Christianae  Pacis  Sequestro,"  in  the 
superscription. 

Examples  of  quaint  English,  of 
course,  abound  in  Littleton.  I  do 
not  observe  that  he  indulges  his  spleen 
against  political  opponents,  as  South 
did,  and  Johnson  afterwards.  I  notice 
that  he  turns  a  slang  expression  of  the 
Court  probably,  namely,  "  a  gifted 
brother,"  meaning  a  Puritan  or 
Roundhead,  into  Latin  by  the  words 
"fanaticus  homo,  enthusiasta,  batto- 
logiae  deditus,  a  fanatical  person,  an 
enthusiast,  one  given  to  vain  repeti- 
tions in  his  prayers."  One  startling 
translation  of  a  Latin  word  appeared 
in  the  first  edition  of  Littleton's  Dic- 
tionary. While  the  work  of  compila- 
tion was  going  on,  an  amanuensis- 
innocently  asked  of  Littleton,  but 
somewhat  superfluously,  as  he  seems 
to  have  thought,  in  regard  to  the 
Latin  word  "concurro,"  whether  it 
meant  "to  concur."  "Concur,"  re- 
plied Littleton,  either  testily  or  jo- 
cosely, "Oh!  T^o^cowdog!  of  course." 
And  down  went  "condog"  as  the 
English  of  "  concurro  :"  and  so  in  due 
time  it  came  forth  solemnly  printed. 
This  rendering  causes  the  first  edition 
of  Littleton's  Dictionary  to  be  sought 
after. 
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(a)  Amswo7'th. — I  now  at  length 
arrive  at  Ainsworth.  Most  young 
students  of  Latin  amongst  us  were 
formerly  familiar  with  Ains worth's 
Latin  Dictionary,  and  probably  pos- 
sessed a  copy  in  common  with 
brothers  or  school-fellows.  How- 
ever, few  of  us  probably  ever  saw 
a  true  Ainsworth  in  its  plentitude,  as 
we  have  it  here,  in  two  thick  quarto 
volumes.  This  is  the  third  edition, 
with  additions  and  improvements  by 
Samuel  Patrick,  LL.D.,  Usher  of  the 
Charterhouse  School;  and  printed  by 
C.  J.  Ackers  in  London  in  1751  for 
twenty  bookselling  houses,  all  named, 
among  them  the  still  flourishing  Riv- 
ingtons  and  Longman.  The  Diction- 
ary, in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  got  up 
by  them  to  displace  Littleton.  The 
title  is  "Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinse 
Compendarius,  or  Compendious  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Latin  Language  design- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  British  Nations." 
Opposite  the  title-page  is  the  Royal 
License  or  ''  Privilege  "  from  George 
II.,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Harrington,  and  securing  to  the  book- 
sellers named  the  sole  printing,  pub- 
lishing and  vending  of  the  work 
within  the  kingdoms  and  dominions 
of  the  King  for  fourteen  years.  After 
the  inevitable  Dedication  appears 
Ainsworth's  Address,  "  Eruditis  et 
Purse  Latinitatis  Amatoribus,"  in 
Latin  of  course,  and  filling  two  quarto 
pages  of  small  print.  "Although  in 
judging  of  a  work,"  he  says,  "it  mat- 
ters little  who  the  author  is — the  quid 
being  a  more  important  question  than 
the  quiSj' — as  he  expresses  it;  yet, 
nevertheless,  he  without  scruple  will 
give  some  information  in  regard  to 
himself.  Formerly,  he  says,  namely,  in 
1736,  he  was  the  conductor  of  a  pri- 
vate school,  but  now  for  many  (twenty) 
years  he  had  been  living  as  an  emeri- 
tus ;  and  he  is  forward  to  state  this, 
he  says,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  often  quoted  injunction,  "non 
artem  pudere  proloqui  quam  factites  " 


— not  to  be  ashamed  to  speak  out 
boldly  of  the  craft  which  one  follows 
— but  from  his  sense  of  the  equal 
utility  and  dignity  of  his  former  occu- 
pation, and  the  fact  that  the  remem- 
brance of  a  life  almost  wholly  spent 
in  a  career  so  pleasant  has  become 
most  delightful  to  him.  He  then 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  experienced  at  the 
beginning  of  his  professional  life  in 
finding  useful  helps  for  his  pupils  in 
the  ready  conversion  of  English  into 
Latin  and  Latin  into  English,  a  prac- 
tice on  which  he  always  laid  particu- 
lar stress  in  his  system  of  instruction. 
He  then  describes  how  he  was  hence 
induced  himself  to  undertake,  first, 
an  EngHsh-Latin,  and  then  a  Latin - 
English  Dictionary,  to  be  more  full 
and  more  idiomatic  than  any  other 
existing  work  of  the  kind;  a  task  most 
laborious.  After  the  Latin  address 
comes  a  Preface  in  English  filling 
twenty  pages,  in  which  he  gives  an 
exhaustive  account  of  all  the  preced- 
ing Latin  Dictionaries  by  English 
writers,  Elyot,  Cooper,  Barret,  Thom- 
asius,  Philemon  Holland,  Rider^ 
Holyoake,  Grey,  Wase,  Goldman, 
Littleton,  and  Elisha  Coles;  and  he 
especially  criticises  a  manual  much 
used  in  his  day  in  schools,  known  as 
the  Cambridge  Dictionary,  and  he 
shows  that  it  was  full  of  inaccuracies 
and  barbarisms.  Here  again  we 
have  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
state  of  flux  the  English  language  has 
all  along  been  in;  of  the  continual 
abandonment  and  adoption  of  words 
and  phrases  which  are  all  the  while 
taking  place  in  it.  Alert,  dupe,  fur- 
lough, stock-jobber,  air-pump,  chicken- 
pox,  box,  set,  etc.,  were  recent  intro- 
ductions, and  dumps,  puff",  punt  and 
others  had  acquired  new  meanings, 
all  necessitating  special  renderings  in 
Latin;  while  in  the  Latin  itself  the 
issue  of  more  and  better  texts  of  the 
classics  since  the  times  of  preceding 
lexicographers  had  rendered  a  strict 
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revision  of  all  words  and  phrases 
quoted  by  them  very  necessary  for 
accuracy  and  elegance. 

The  Dedication  is  not  directed  to 
a  royal  personage  this  time,  but  to  the 
eminent  physician,  Dr.  Robert  Mead. 
Ainsworth  calls  him  the  Maecenas  of 
the  period,  the  universal  patron  of 
every  project,  literary  and  scientific. 
"Ad  te  tanquam  ad  commune  aliquod 
perfugium  et  unum  hodie  Msecenatem, 
cujus  ope  et  favore  adjuventur  et  pro- 
tegantur,  undique  se  conferant."  He 
enumerates  some  of  the  important 
books  which  had  been  already  dedi- 
cated to  Mead,  and  the  publication  of 
which  in  England  he  had  promoted — 
the  whole  works  of  Bacon,  ChishulFs 
Asiatic  Inscriptions,  and  Thuanus. 
Like  Asclepiades,  the  friend  and 
medical  adviser  of  Cicero,  Mead, 
Ainsworth  says,  was  a  devotee  of  both 
Apollos,  the  literary  and  oratorical, 
and  the  medical.  He  therefore  de- 
sires to  put  his  Thesaurus  under  his 
guardianship.  There  is  no  accession 
to  the  good  fortune  of  his  patron  that 
he  can  implore.  Riches?  he  has 
them  already,  conferred  on  him  by 
the  benign  Hygieia.  The  favour  of 
nobles  or  of  the  august  King?  He 
has  it  now.  Glory  and  a  deathless 
name  ?     These  are  secured  to  him  by 


the  gratitude  of  the  world.  All  he 
can  do  is  simply  to  pray  God  that  he 
may  be  preserved  to  his  fellow-men  in 
life  and  health,  so  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  his  felicity  as  long 
as  possible.  Mead  had  a  European 
reputation  as  a  scientific  medical  man, 
and  was  the  author  of  many  scientific 
works,  some  of  them  written  in  a  fine 
Latin  style.  The  great  physician 
Boerhaave  was  a  life-long  friend  and 
correspondent  of  his.  His  house,  we 
are  told,  was  the  noble  receptacle  at 
once  of  genius  and  talent,  and  of 
every  thing  beautiful,  precious  and 
rare.  His  curiosities,  whether  books 
or  coins  or  pictures,  were  laid  open  to 
the  public,  and  the  enterprising  stu- 
dent and  experienced  antiquary  alike 
found  amusement  and  a  courteous 
reception.  After  his  death  Jiis  col- 
lection of  books,  pictures  and  coins 
sold  for  over  ;£"  16,000.  As  for  Ains- 
worth, he  died  in  1743,  aet  83,  and 
was  buried  at  Poplar,  near  London. 
The  following  is  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  memorial  stone,  prepared 
by  himself,  *'Rob.  Ainsworth,  et 
Uxor  ejus,  admodum  senes,  dormituri 
vestem  detritam  hie  exuerunt ;  no- 
vam  primo  mane  surgentes  induturi. 
Dum  fas,  mortalis,  sapias  et  respice 
finem." 


Dr.  Nussbaum,  in  detailing  his  exami- 
nation of  children  at  different  hours  of  a 
long  school  day,  says  that  a  child  who  will 
easily  take  in  a  lesson  at  the  first  hour,  and 
make  excellent  answers  while  his  powers 
are  fresh,  is  stupefied  at  the  eighth  hour, 
and  finds  it  hard  to  apprehend  what  he 
could  easily  have  understood  earlier.  He  is 
especially  strong  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
9 


system  of  home  lessons.  "It  is  an  error  to 
suppose,"  he  adds,  "that  an  ordinary  child 
really  acquires  much  more  knowledge  in 
eight  hours  than  in  four  hours."  When  the 
powers,  are  fresh,  active,  and  unrestrained, 
the  process  of  learning  goes  on  successfully  ; 
but,  when  they  are  worn,  limp,  and  over- 
taxed, next  to  nothing  can  be  satisfactorily 
acquired  and  assimilated  by  the  learner. 
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THE    VULGAR    TONGUE. 


BY    GODFREY   TURNER. 


R 


EFINING  influence"  is  a 
phrase  not  seldom  used  in  at- 
tempts to  determine  and  appreciate 
the  effects  of  civilization  upon  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  direct  and  in- 
direct action  of  many  causes  upon 
civilization  itself.  What  is  ''refining 
influence  "  ?  Nobody  can  tell.  Re- 
finement is  an  effluence,  a  drawing 
away ;  not  an  influence  or  accretion. 
To  speak,  therefore,  of  a  "refining 
influence,"  is  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  talk  about  "  a  desperate  hope," 
which  expression  of  confused  ideas  is 
also  not  unknown  to  modern  speech. 
Vulgarity,  of  a  sort,  our  late  English 
tongue  can  hardly  be  said  to  lack ; 
though  it  has  lost  much  that,  in  a 
better  signification,  we  might  be  proud 
rather  than  ashamed  to  call  vulgar. 
The  frequent  use  by  persons  of  rank 
or  pretension,  by  coalheavers,  and  by 
other  useful  and  useless  members  of 
society,  of  foolish  and  unmeaning 
expletives,  will  supply  the  readiest  ex- 
amples of  one  species  of  vulgarity, 
both  in  its  dregs  and  in  its  froth  or 
scum.  In  another  and  far  different 
kind  of  vulgarity,  the  poetical,  the 
practical,  the  homelier,  terser,  hon- 
ester,  earnester  kind,  our  holdings  are 
less  than  they  were,  by  many  an  ingot 
of  pure  metal. 

Ten  thousand  terms,  made  to  ac- 
commodate technical  necessity  or 
physical  investigation  and  experi- 
ment, could  not  add  a  doit  to  the 
wealth  of  a  language.  In  no  sense  are 
they  new  words  :  in  no  measure  or 
degree  are  they  ours.  Raked  from 
antiquity,  pieced  and  patched  with 
greater   or   less   cunning,    they    now 


serve,  not  one  nation,  with  a  language 
of  its  own,  but  all  nations  pursuing 
science  and  scientific  invention  with 
a  terminology  in  common  among 
them.  The  truth  is,  we  can  add  little, 
and  should  be  jealous  of  adding 
much,  if  anything,  to  a  language  that 
is  once  formed.  But  it  behoves  us 
to  keep  what  we  have ;  to  regain,  if 
possible,  what  we  had ;  and  always  to 
put  our  possession  to  the  best  uses  in 
our  power,  resisting  habits  of  careless 
makeshift  in  the  choice  of  indifferent 
words  to  express  our  thought.  Patient 
inquiry  might  force  us  to  the  convic- 
tion that  fermentations  instead  of  in- 
fluences, impoverishment  without  re- 
finement, have  changed  the  language 
of  Englishmen.  We  might  even  be 
driven  to  suspect  that  those  good 
agencies  on  which  our  forefathers  re- 
lied are  beginning  to  fail  us  now,  and 
are  even  turning  traitors  :  that  print- 
ing, which  forced  writing  more  than 
once  to  the  point  of  absolute  perfec- 
tion, has  afterwards  hastened  its  de- 
cay ;  that  writing,  which  erewhile  made 
an  exact  man,  now  maketh  at  best  a 
self-satisfied  and  over-confident  man  ; 
that  the  theatre,  which  modelled  or- 
thoepy in  a  past  age,  has  destroyed 
it  in  the  present.  We  have  a  glibber 
productiveness  in  authorship  than  was 
ever  prayed  for  ;  but  it  often  suggests 
the  difference  between  the  two  famous 
orators,  one  of  whom  never  paused  or 
wanted  a  word,  while  the  other,  paus- 
ing at  times,  never  wanted  the  word. 
Journalism,  in  its  hot  haste,  its  in- 
difference to  all  but  the  business  of 
the  hour,  and  its  contemptuous  dis- 
missal of  the  day's  work  so  soon  as  it 
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has  lapsed  into  the  work  of  yesterday, 
has  much  to  answer  for.  Mischief  of 
another  kind  has  been  done  by  the 
ill-advised  meddling  of  the  "  purist," 
Whoever  first  committed  to  the  legi- 
bility of  black  and  white  that  vicious 
noun-substantive  has,  it  may  be 
hoped,  lived  to  repent  a  deed  that 
offends  forever  against  verbal  purity. 
What  other  English  noun  quod  exit  in 
ist  has  been  tinkered  out  of  an  ad- 
jective? A  puritist  we  might  under- 
stand as  a  being  somewhat  differen- 
tiated from  a  puritan  ;  but  "  purist," 
among  all  blundering  conceits  of  mod- 
ern phraseology,  stands  distinguished 
from  its  misshapen  fellows  by  an  un- 
approachable singularity  of  malforma- 
tion. 

It  is  the  "purist  "  who  has  led  the 
cry  against  a  few  verbal  favourites  of 
his  aversion,  such  as  "  talented,"  ''re- 
liable," and  similar  small  game.  Let 
us  deal  first  with  the  case  of  "  reli- 
able." Verbs  that  need  an  interven- 
ing preposition  before  the  object — 
verbs  not  transitive,  but  mostly  used 
in  application  to  some  person  or 
thing,  as  transitive  verbs  are  always — 
yield  no  adjective-participles.  Hence, 
the  word  "  reliable,"  proceeding  by 
bend  sinister  from  one  of  those  in- 
transitive verbs,  is  condemned  as  an 
adjective-participle  that  has  no  legiti- 
mate position.  This  is  lawful  judg- 
ment, no  doubt ;  and  ''  reliable  "  must 
down  on  his  knees  and  sue  for  mercy. 
He  should  have  been  "  rely-^«-able," 
if  anything.  But  why  does  "  reliable  " 
stand  at  the  bar  alone?  Where  are 
his  companions,  "  indispensable," 
"laughable,"  and  "unaccountable," 
whose  aliases  should  be  "  indispense- 
ze///>^-able,"  'Maugh-^/-able,"  and  "un- 
accounty»r-able  ?  "  A  word  used  by 
Coleridge  is  "  inappealable  ; "  if  he 
did  not  coin  it,  he  must  have  taken  it 
advisedly  from  some  approved  source. 
This  word  stands  on  a  level  with  "  re- 
liable "  and  the  rest ;  and  wants  the 
preposition  "  from"  between  the  par- 


ent verb  and  the  adjectival  termina- 
tion ;  viz.,  "inappeal^z-^/^^-able."  Like 
Captain  Macheath,  rogue  "reliable" 
might  wonder  to  find  himself  without 
better  company  beneath  hangman 
"purist's"  gibbet. 

Now  for  "talented."  This  is  a 
cant  word,  scarcely  used  by  any  but 
the  lowest  class  of  writers ;  but  to  con- 
demn it  on  the  ground  of  its  irregular 
formation,  there  being  no  verb  "  to 
talent,"  is  to  betray  ignorance  or 
thoughtlessness  such  as  would  at  once 
disable  the  criticism.  There  is  no 
verb  "  to  neat-hand  "  but  "kind,  neat- 
handed  Phillis,"  our  pastoral  acquaint- 
ance of  good  old  time,  is  well  under- 
stood to  be  a  young  person  gifted 
with  neat  hands.  So,  we  have  "  skill- 
ed," though  there  is  no  verb  "  to 
skill,"  except  a  verb  that  is  not  to  our 
purpose,  and  has  hardly  been  used 
since  the  poet  of  "The  Faerie  Queene" 
employed  it  in  its  ancient  sense,  "  to 
be  of  importance,"  or  "to  signify." 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  quarrel, 
then,  with  "  skilled,"  "  neat-handed," 
"  blue-eyed,"  "  web-footed,"  "  bandy- 
legged," "  broad-shouldered,"  "  fair- 
haired,"  and  the  like,  because  there 
are  no  corresponding  verbs  "  to  skill," 
etc.,  the  objection  to  the  word  "  tal- 
ented," on  that  score,  is  untenable. 
All  verbs  were  nouns  originally,  and 
every  day  that  a  horse  is  saddled,  or 
its  rider  is  booted  and  spurred,  sad- 
dle, boot,  and  spur,  though  plain  sub- 
stantives that  all  may  see  and  handle, 
are  verbs  for  the  nonce,  and  good 
verbs  too.  As,  in  condemning  a  few 
words  which  are  not  a  jot  worse  than 
a  great  many  that  escape  condemna- 
tion, persons  deficient  of  original  re- 
flection or  judgment  follow  in  a  dusty 
track  of  pseudo-criticism,  so,  on  the 
opposite  hand,  the  adoption  of  other 
words  as  favourites  is  likewise  a  mat- 
ter of  imitation.  Poor  authors  will 
wear  the  second-hand  thoughts  and 
phrases  which  come  in  their  way,  or 
will  furtively  assume  the  garb  of  iheir 
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betters,  as  Jane  the  housemaid  "tries 
on  "  her  mistress's  new  bonnet.  Of 
such  scribbling  folk  it  may  be  said, 
as  of  Autolycus  tricked  out  with  the 
courtier's  robes,  their  garments  are 
rich  but  they  wear  them  not  hand- 
somely. 

In  the  vocabulary  of  the  modern 
Quickly s  and  Malaprops  are  the  words 
"  fain,"  "greet,"  "circumstance,"  "in- 
cident," "  effluvium,"  "  sumptuary," 
"decimate,"  "holocaust,"  "allege," 
"wholesale,"  "conflagration,"  "im- 
mense," "  phenomenon,"  "  prepos- 
terous," "culminate,"  "assiduous," 
"  partake,"  and  "  ovation."  It  is  your 
"  Saxon  "  Malaprop  who  mostly  af- 
fects "fain"  and  "greet."  He  mis- 
uses both  the  adjective  and  the  verb 
very  strangely.  If  any  man  has  griev- 
ously failed  in  an  effort  to  do  or  to 
get  something,  and  is  driven  to  put  up 
with  something  else  instead,  the  Saxon 
Malaprop  says  that  the  discomfited 
person  was  "  fain"  to  accept  the  dis- 
agreeable alternative.  Now  "  fain  " 
signifies  "joyful"  or  "glad,"  in  which 
true  sense  good  English  scholars,  like 
Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, are  now  using  the  old  word, 
perhaps  a  little  too  lavishly.  A  greet- 
ing is  a  salutation  ;  to  talk,  therefore, 
of  "greeting"  a  man  should  awaken 
no  idea  of  pelting  him  with  mud,  ma- 
terial or  metaphorical.  But  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  read,  in  the  Par- 
liamentary reports,  some  such  state- 
ment as  that  the  honourable  member 
for  Clare  was  greeted  with  ministerial 
groans ;  or,  in  the  record  of  a  party 
meeting,  that  a  rash  dissentient  from 
popular  opinions  was  "greeted"  with 
cries  of  "  turn  him  out."  No  mala- 
propisms  are  commoner  than  the  often 
misused  words  "  circumstance "  and 
"  incident,"  both  being  written  indif- 
ferently as  signifying  mere  matters-of- 
fact.  Whether  "  a  circumstance  "  is, 
in  any  case,  an  allowable  expression 
may  be  doubted.  Circumstances 
stand  around ;  and  any  one  thing  that 


stands  around,    unless  it  be  a  ring- 
fence,  or  a  fog,  is  hardly  conceivable 
as  a  possibility.     But  the  gravity  of 
the  error  lies  in  a  distinction  less  cap- 
tious.    A  quarrel  or  accident  in  the 
street  is  not  a  "  circumstance ;"  but 
it  may  be  explained,  or  excused,  or  ac- 
counted for  by  circumstances.     A  fire 
breaks  out  in  a  building,  and  burns  it 
to  the  ground.     This  is  not  an  "  in- 
cident ;  "  it  is  a  fact.     If  anybody  were 
to  jump  out  of  a  window,  while  the 
fire  was   raging,  that  would  be   pro- 
perly described  as  an  incident.     And 
again,  if  the  supply  of  water  were  to 
fail,  if  the  turncock  were  slow  or  quick 
in  coming,  if  the  engines  were  early 
or  late,  any  of  these  things  would  be 
circumstances,   for    they    would  sur- 
round the  fact  and  modify  its  results. 
"  Effluvium,"  with  its  plural,  is  a  noun 
often  misapplied,  and  yet  more  fre- 
quently restricted  to  one  of  its  many 
applications.     By   "  effluvia  "  is    vul- 
garly meant  evil  odours ;  and  of  course 
an   efiiuvium  may  be  an  outflow  of 
foul  air.     But  it  may  just  as  well  be  a 
stream  of  pure  water.     Many  writers 
employ   the    adjective    "sumptuary," 
as  if  it  belonged  exclusively  to  dress  ; 
whereas  it  may  relate  to  all  matters  of 
luxurious  living  ;  and  if  the  old  sump- 
tuary  laws  should    be  revived   they 
might  reach  the  epicures  who  waste 
their  patrimony  on  pates  de  foie  gras^ 
opera-boxes,  horses,  carriages,  jewels, 
and  rare  wine,  as  well  as  the  extrava- 
gant wearers  of  costly  attire.     "De- 
cimate"  is    a   verb  which,    with   its 
adjective-participle,    "decimated,"  is 
ludicrously    mistaken.      Its    original 
significance  was  grave  and  often  ter- 
rible ;  for  it  meant  no  less  than  taking 
the  tenth  of  a  man's  substance,  or 
shooting  every  tenth  man  in  a  mutin- 
ous regiment,  the  victims  being  called 
out  by  lot.     This  appalling  character 
of  decimation  lay   in  the  likelihood 
that  innocent  persons,  slain  in  cold 
blood,    might   suffer   for    the  guilty. 
But  the  peculiar  horror  vanishes  when 
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we  alter  the  conditions ;  and  a  regi- 
ment which  has  taken  part  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  and  comes  off  the  field 
only  decimated,  that  is  to  say  with 
nine  living  and  unscathed  for  each 
man  left  on  the  field,  might  be  ac- 
counted rather  fortunate  than  the  re- 
verse. We  come  now  to  *'  holocaust," 
the  use  of  which  noun  often  betrays 
ignorance  quite  as  gross.  Thus,  the 
dreadful  loss  of  life  by  the  sinking  of 
an  excursion  steamboat  on  the  Thames 
was  recently  spoken  of  as  a  "  holo- 
caust," by  which  remarkable  mispris- 
ion of  etymology  the  Thames  was  set 
on  fire  indeed. 

Few  words  are  commoner  in  the 
language  of  the  newspapers  than  the 
word  "  alleged."  To  allege  anything, 
if  the  old  meaning  be  good,  is  to 
affirm  it  with  the  exactness  of  a  de- 
spatch. But  the  participle  of  this 
verb  has  found  new  service.  Wher- 
ever any  doubt  is  felt  that  a  murder  is 
a  murder,  the  deed  is  softened  to  an 
"  alleged  "  murder.  Whenever  a  man 
loses  his  watch  and  his  senses,  and  can- 
not tell  exactly  how  they  went,  the 
lamentable  occurrence  is  chronicled 
as  an  "  alleged  "  robbery.  According 
to  these  new  linguistic  lights,  an  alle- 
gation means  a  guess.  "  Phenome- 
non "  applied  to  something  wonderful 
and  abnormal,  is  a  common  instance 
of  high-flown  vulgarity,  much  in  the 
mouths  and  on  the  pens  of  persons 
who  can  hardly  have  compassed  the 
truth  that  a  shower  of  rain  is  just  as 
positively  a  phenomenon  as  is  a 
shower  of  frogs,  a  calf  with  six  legs, 
Miss  Crummies,  or  an  enormous 
gooseberry.  "  Immense "  is  an  ad- 
jective seldom  used  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  confute  its  own  meaning. 
Thus  in  an  account  of  some  discovery 
beneath  an  ancient  ruin,  it  was  said 
that  skeletons  of  great  size  were  found, 
one  of  them  being  of  "  the  immense 
length  of  seven  feet  ten  inches."  If 
the  length  of  this  skeleton  was  really 
seven  feet  ten  inches,  or  ten  feet  seven 


inches,  how  could  ir  have  been  *'  im- 
mense "  ?  So,  too,  we  read  of  walls 
of  "  immense  "  thickness,  and  pump- 
kins of  "  immense  "  girth.  Are  there, 
then,  no  foot-rules  or  measuring-tapes 
to  reduce  these  immensities?  A 
"  conflagration  "  is  not  the  burning  of 
one  house  ;  it  is  the  meeting  of  flames, 
as  when  a  street,  town,  or  village  is 
fired  in  several  places.  "  Culminate" 
is  a  verb  incorrectly  used,  unless  in 
respect  of  something  which  has  reach- 
ed the  limit  of  its  possible  height. 
When,  therefore,  the  career  of  a 
wrong-doer  is  said  to  "culminate"  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  the 
term  is  misappUed,  even  to  being 
turned  upside  down.  So  is  the  term 
"  assiduous,"  when  employed  to 
strengthen  the  idea  of  perseverance, 
if  the  particular  kind  of  perseverance 
intimated  be  locomotive  and  not  se- 
dentary. So,  too,  is  "preposterous," 
unless  clearly  denoting  the  figure 
which  homely  rhetoric  describes  as 
"  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse." 

The  word  "  ovation,"  from  which 
many  timid  writers  appear  to  have 
been  frightened  by  a  persistent  course 
of  ridicule,  not  always,  or  often,  justly 
bestowed,  was  used  with  propriety 
whenever  it  signified  a  minor  triumph, 
or  anything  that  could,  by  a  reason- 
able feat  of  imagination,  be  so  desig- 
nated. It  is  true  that  we  do  not  sac- 
rifice a  sheep  when  we  applaud  a  vic- 
torious general,  a  fine  fiddler,  or  a 
favourite  singing-woman ;  but  the 
spirit  of  historic  words  survives  their 
literal  matter-of-fact  signification,  or 
language  would  be  dry  and  colour- 
less indeed.  When  this  noun,  "  ova- 
tion," is  uttered  in  any  connection 
with  imperial  progress  —  when  a 
sovereign,  at  some  rare  climax  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  receives  the 
homage  of  the  nation  in  its  one 
undivided  voice — then,  indeed,  the 
word  is  out  of  time  and  tune  with  the 
event.  It  is  precisely  an  emperor, 
empress,  or  head  of  a  state,  who  can- 
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not  be  said  to  receive  an  "  ovation," 
this  being  an  award  of  praise  distinct- 
ively reserved  for  meritorious  sub- 
jects of  the  empire.  Over  and  over 
again,  after  his  Italian  battles.  Na- 
poleon III.  was  said,  in  print,  to  have 
received  "ovations;"  and  the  solecism 
was  repeated,  years  after,  when  the 
Emperor  William  entered  Berlin,  in 
such  triumph  as  surely  precluded  the 
idea  of  any  minor  sacrifice.  Had 
pagan  rites  been  revived  at  that  time, 
no  simple,  silly  sheep,  but  Jove's  own 
chosen  shape  and  symbol,  the  majes- 
tic bull,  would  have  bled  on  the  laurel- 
wreathed  altar.  It  was  a  triumph  with 
a  capital  T.  We  have  seen  how  the 
dabbler  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call, 
very  loosely,  "Anglo-Saxon,"  boggles 
with  "  fain  "  and  "  greet."  One  of  his 
kind,  not  long  ago,  gravely  condemn- 
ed, as  a  vulgar  phrase,  "  I  would  as 
lief;  "  and,  in  pronouncing  his  mighty 
fiat,  disclosed  the  sum  and  substance 
of  his  knowledge  concerning  "lief," 
by  spelling  it  "leave."  Not  only  is 
"lief"  (Saxon  leof^  German  lieb)  a 
most  comely  and  warrantable  word, 
and  the  especial  favourite  of  English 
poets,  not  only  is  it  good  and  sound 
,m  itself,  but  its  comparative,  "  liever," 
for  "  rather,"  as  "  I  would  Hever  have 
had,"  is,  though  unfamiliar,  yet  by  no 
means  vulgar ;  vulgar,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  evil  sense,  which  applies  as 
much  to  the  slang  of  the  drawing- 
room  as  to  the  slang  of  the  slums. 
"  Very,"  is  a  word  that  has  fallen  upon 
evil  days.  Blind  leaders  of  the  blind 
have  denounced  the  practice,  as  old 
as  Chaucer,  of  placing  this  word  be- 
fore an  adjective  in  the  superlative 
degree,  sapiently  remarking  that  to  do 
this  is  to  qualify  a  superlative  with  a 
superlative.  This  astounding  non- 
sense, manifest  in  the  condemnation 
of  phrases  like  "the  very  wisest  man," 
calls  for  few  words  of  exposure. 
"  Very  "  is  indicative  of  the  man  who 
is  wisest ;  and  it  is  here  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  idem.     Is  idem   sapiefitissi- 


771US  a  qualifying  of  the  superlative? 
Of  all  stupid  men,  we  might  say,  this 
very  man  is  stupidest — idem  stultissi- 
muSj  that  same  stupidest  man,  or  truly 
the  stupidest  of  all.  For  "  very  "  and 
"  truly  "  are  the  same  word,  and  the 
"  very  perfect,  gentle  knight,"  was  he 
who  truly  was  perfect.  You  do  not 
"  qualify"  perfection  by  thus  empha- 
sizing the  superlative  attribute  of  em- 
bodied chivalry. 

Is  it  yet  too  late  in  the  decHne  of 
our  language  to  appeal  against  such 
tricks  as  the  substitution  of  "numer- 
ous "  for  "  many;  "  of  "  witness  "  for 
"behold"  or  "  see;"  of  "the  whole 
of"  for  "all,"  when  numbers  are  im- 
plied; of  "  starvation  "  for  "  hunger," 
"want,"  "famine,"  "privation,"  or 
"  inanition ;  "  and  of  "  commence  " 
for  "  begin  "  ?  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  "  numerous  "  is  an  adjec- 
tive properly  qualifying  such  nouns  as 
"  crowd,"  "  family,"  "  class,"  "  crew," 
"assembly,"  "troop,"  "herd,"  "flock," 
etc.  If  we  speak  of  our  numerous 
friends  we  may  suggest  to  a  precision 
the  awkward  idea  that  each  friend  is 
numerous.*     "To  witness"  does  not 

*  Four  or  five  years  ago,  in  protesting  against  the 
use  of  the  word  "  numerous  "  in  lieu  of  "  many,"  I 
wrote  certain  comments  which  I  may  now  be  allowed 
to  repeat.  "  It  has  been  a  favourite  custom  wiih  the 
poets  to  apply  the  adjective  '  numerous'  to  objects  of 
magnitude,  vastness,  grandeur,  or  depth,  even  though 
the  terms  of  such  object  were  not  nouns  of  multitude  ; 
and  this  very  connection  of  the  word  with  nouns, 
each  in  the  singular  number,  sufficiently  demonstrates 
the  impropriety  of  substituting  it  for  *  many,'  vhich 
always  belongs  to  the  plural.  Waller  supplies 
an  illustration,  which  I  take  at  second  hand  from 
Latham's  Dictionary. 
'  Thy  heart,  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 

I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  numerous  moan, 

Melt  to  compassion.' 

"The  many-voiced,  or  multitudinously  murmuring 
quality,  which  a  much  older  poet  than  Waller  as- 
cribes to  the  sea,  is  here  very  elegantly  suggested,  in 
a  line  through  which  we  seem  to  hear  the  breathings 
of  an  j^i^olian  harp.  In  the  '  numerous  moan'  especi- 
ally one  feels  the  pulsating  sweep  over  the  strings. 
But  to  my  purpose,  which  is  very  practical,  being 
simply  to  establish  the  grammatical  distinction  of 
'  numerous '  and  '  many.'  Perhaps  I  have  done 
this,  and  I  hope  I  have  ;  but  if  enforcement  be  yet 
needed,  let  us  just  suppose  that  Waller  had  spoken 
of  many  moans  instead  of  only  one  moan,  and  had 
chosen  to  qualify  them  all  in  the  same  manner. 
His  phrase  would  then  have  been  *  many  numerous 
moans.'"  To  this  I  must  now  add  that  Waller's 
contemporary,  Milton,  employs  "numerous"  in  its 
modern  application  :  but  he  does  so  only  once  or 
twice,  giving  the  preference  to  "  many." 
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properly  mean  "to  see."  It  means 
"  to  testify,"  an  act  which  does  not  of 
absolute  necessity  imply  seeing.  Day 
after  day  we  glean  the  interesting 
news  that  certain  exalted  personages 
have  honoured  one  of  the  theatres 
with  their  presence  to  "  witness  "  the 
representation  of  a  new  burlesque,  or 
other  dramatic  composition.  To 
"  witness "  the  thing  is  to  tell  us  all 
about  it;  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  their  Royal  Highnesses  have 
something  better  to  do.  They  did 
not,  in  fact,  go  to  witness  the  burles- 
que at  all.  They  went  to  see  it. 
That  any  decently  informed  person 
should  be  guilty  of  such  spoken  and 
written  abominations  as  "  the  whole 
of  the  pictures,"  "the  whole  of  the 
singers,"  "the  whole  of  the  guests," 
"the  whole  of  the  servants,"  instead 
of  "  all  the  pictures,"  "  all  the  guests," 
"all  the  servants,"  "  all  the  singers," 
would  be  wonderful  if  it  were  not  so 
common  and  frequent  a  fact  as  un- 
happily it  is.  There  are  men  who  go 
far  about  to  pick  up  ungainly  phrases 
when  the  best  that  can  be  had  lie 
within  easy  reach ;  who  prefer  to 
write  "  two  and  a  half  hours,"  "  one 
and  three  quarter  miles,"  when  there 
very  servants  and  the  common  folk 
who  do  their  bidding  would,  speaking 
the  natural  vulgar  tongue,  say  "  two 
hours  and  a  half,"  "  a  mile  and  three 
quarters."  They  run  gravely  riot  in 
such  heavy  exuberances  as  "  that  of," 
in  a  sentence  like  this,  clipped  from  a 
necrological  memoir :  "  He  chose  for 
a  profession  that  of  arms."  Here  we 
have  a  collocation  profoundly  charac- 
teristic of  a  large  and  dull  class  of 
biography-mongers.  He  chose  for 
a  profession  the  profession  of  arms  ! 
That  is,  he  chose  a  profession  for 
a  profession.  Why  could  not  the 
good  man  say,  "  He  chose  arms 
for  a  profession?"  Oh,  that  would 
have  been  vulgar  English.  Had  we 
been  merely  speaking  of  a  common, 
everyday  occurrence,  it  might  have 


been  different.  We  should  of  course 
say,  "  He  ordered  eggs  for  breakfast," 
and  not  "  He  ordered  for  breakfast 
that  of  eggs."  But  we  must  suit  our 
words  to  the  occasion ;  and  when  we 
are  speaking  or  writing  of  a  military 
hero  deceased,  who,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  honourable  life,  never 
penned  a  despatch  without  at  least 
one  extraneous  "  that  of,"  it  befits  us 
and  our  language  to  be  stupid,  sol- 
emn, and  dull.  Redundant  "  ands  " 
and  "  buts "  sprout  everywhere  in 
those  academic  hedges  which  inclose 
the  strait  plots  tilled  by  hack  erudition. 
"  He  was  a  well-known  author,  and 
who  had  written  several  successful 
works  :  "  "  He  was  a  notorious  crim- 
inal, but  who  had  managed  to  escape 
conviction."  I  think  we  have  seen 
sentences  like  those,  now  and  again, 
in  current  literature.  When  the  spu- 
rious word  "starvation"  was  first 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  tolerably 
well-educated  assembly,  a  contemp- 
tuous outburst  of  laughter  ran  round 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel;  and  he  who 
had  needlessly  fabricated  this  motley 
and  sinister  noun  was  dubbed  "  Star- 
vation Dundas,"  thenceforth  and  for- 
ever. So  poor  a  crotchet  of  pranked 
and  conceited  word-coining  was  long 
resisted  by  the  lexicographers ;  and 
one  modern  philological  dictionary 
omits  it  even  to  this  day.  Johnson 
and  Bailey,  of  course,  knew  it  not. 
There  was  never  a  shadow  of  justifi- 
cation for  its  acceptance.  But  the 
many,  not  being  nice,  overruled  the 
few;  and  accordingly  "starvation" 
holds  an  established  place  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue.  After  this,  of  course, 
"cablegram"  cannot  be  refused  ad- 
mission to  our  language;  and  the 
cant  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  "  back- 
wardation," may  lay  claim  to  credit 
and  respectability.  In  lax  days  it  is 
to  the  basest  that  we  owe  all  the 
defilements  of  speech.  I  by  no 
means     ascribe    to    the     author    of 
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"  Childe  Harold  "  such  habitual  dis- 
tortion  of    grammar   as    "to   slowly 
draw."    Indeed  the  single  occurrence 
of  such  a  phrase  in  the  entire  collection 
of  his  poems  may  supply  me  with  an 
exception  which  fairly  proves  that,  as 
a  rule,  Byron  did  not  write  words  in 
any  such  twisted  sequence.     That  he 
once,  and  once  only,  employed  the 
device  for  lengthening  the  sound  of  a 
line  intended  to  express  the  idea  of 
prolonged  pain  is  true ;  but  this  was 
long  before  the  trick  became  a  vul- 
garism ;  long  before  the  vulgar  had 
stumbled  upon  it;  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose   they   caught   it   from    reading 
Byron.     One  may  be  sure  he  did  not 
get  it  from  hearing  them.'''     It  has 
worked  its  muddy  way  upward,  how- 
ever ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of 
the  one  or  two  honoured  names  that 
have  latterly  lent  it  some  approval. 
Observe,  that  this  form  of  the  infini- 
tive mood,  "to  write,"  "to  speak," 
etc.,  is  peculiar  to  the  English  tongue. 
No  other  language  has  it.     And  the 
simple  fact  that  it  is  translatable  from 
English  into  one  word  of  any  other 
language  should  suffice  to  remind  the 
Englishman  that,  having  but  a  single 
meaning,  it  is  essentially  one  word 
with  us.     The  very  modern  custom 
of  dividing  it  by  an  adverb,  or  by  a 
phrase   adverbially   used,    is   one   of 
those  innovations  on  which  foreigners, 
studying   our   language,   must   come 
with  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  perplex- 
ity.    They  do  not  find  the  deformity 
in  any  English   book   written   more 
than  half  a  century  ago ;  they  find  it 
very  sparsely  scattered  in  somewhat 
later  literature;  and  they  must  take 
the  writings  of  little  more  than  one 
decade,  counting  back  from  to-day,  to 
see  multiplied  examples  of  this  wan- 
ton habit  of  dislocation.     The  "  pur- 


*  Nor  would  Byron's  authority,  in  any  case,  have 
availed  to  settle  a  point  of  grammar.  Few  poets  have 
been  so  careless  as  he  of  such  matters,  and  he  would 
probably  have  laughed  at  the  suggestion  that  his 
example  might  give  lasting  effect  to  what,  in  his  day, 
was  veritably  a  new  departure  in  syntax. 


ist,"  who,  as  a  general  stickler  for 
what  suits  his  taste,  frequently  finds 
himself  called  upon  to  defend  impuri- 
ties, may  be  imagined  pleading  in  his 
feeble  way  for  this  treatment  of  the 
infinitive  mood.  It  would  be  quite 
in  harmony  with  his  usual  conceptions 
of  grammar  were  he  heard  saying : 
"There  might  be  a  doubt  whether 
the  adverb  belonged  to  one  verb  or 
another;  so,  by  wedging  it  into  the 
midriff"  of  the  verb  for  which  we  intend 
it,  there  cannot  possibly  be  a  mistake 
of  possession."  He  would  then  cite 
a  sentence  like  "  Their  lordships  re- 
fused judicially  to  believe  the  evi- 
dence;" and  he  would  submit  that, 
by  turning  about  the  words  "judici- 
ally to  believe,"  and  causing  them  to 
stand  in  this  rickety  position,  "to 
judicially  believe,"  we  should  make  it 
clear  that  "judicially  "  applies  to  the 
verb  "believe,"  and  not  to  the  verb 
"refused."  In  the  endless  plurality 
of  such  cases  it  really  does  not  matter 
a  straw  how  the  adverb  goes ;  as  in 
this  instance  of  their  lordships' refusal ; 
for  it  was  exactly  the  same  thing 
whether  they  judicially  refused  to 
believe,  or  refused  to  believe  judici- 
ally. Supposing  it  really  signified 
which  way  the  adverb  should  go, 
common  sense  would  instantly  settle 
the  question.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following,  from  the  speech  of  a 
minister  :  "  We  shall  endeavour  sedu- 
lously to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
country."  Here  it  is  manifest  that 
"  sedulously  "  refers  to  the  preceding 
verb ;  and  equally  plain,  had  the 
statesman  said  "  We  shall  endeavour 
eff'ectually  to  guard  those  interests," 
would  it  have  been  that  "  effectually  " 
applies  to  the  verb  "to  guard"  which 
follows ;  because  nobody  can  under- 
take that  his  act  of  endeavouring  shall 
be  effectual,  though  he  may  promise 
that  it  shall  be  directed  towards  ef- 
fectual guardianship.  No  need  is 
there  then  to  maim  the  verb  by  that 
torturing     locution,    "to    effectually 
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guard,"  merely  that  the  service  of 
the  adverb  may  be  secured,  so  as  to 
keep  it  from  slipping  away  to  the  un- 
required and  inappropriate  support  of 
"  endeavour.'' 

A  clumsy  trick  of  speech  common 
among  speakers  and  writers  who  think 
thereby  to  be  impressively  accurate,  is 
the  reduplication  of  past  tenses,  in 
some  such  instance  as,  "  I  had  in- 
tended to  have  gone  thither."  This 
is  nonsense;  but  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  is  substituted  for  the  plain,  in- 
telligible assertion,  "  I  had  intended 
to  go  thither."  Some  confused  idea 
of  concord  no  doubt  leads  the  well- 
intending  grammarian  into  error. 
Having  started  with  a  proposition 
laid  in  the  past,  and  having  got  so 
far  as  "It  was  my  purpose  to,"  he 
cannot  persuade  himself  to  finish  in 
the  present  tense,  and  say  "  It  was 
my  purpose  to  do''  such  or  such  a 
thing,  but  feels  constrained  to  say, 
'*  It  was  my  purpose  to  have  done  "  so 
and  so.  But  a  very  little  reflection 
will  show  that  it  could  never  have 
been  any  person's  intention,  or  for- 
ward impulse,  to  have  already  per- 
formed the  act  of  which  he  speaks. 
Many  speakers  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  "  only  too."  When  it  is  said  of  a 
prodigal  that  he  knows  "only  too 
well "  the  sight  of  a  bill-stamp  or  a 
bailiff,  there  is  good  sense  in  the 
expression.  When  a  friend  says  he 
shall  be  "  only  too  "  happy  to  serve 
you,  the  meaning  is  not  so  clear.  If 
it  be  told  us  that  disease  has  been 
spreading  rapidly,  no  force  is  added 
by  saying  "only  too"  rapidly;  but 
there  is  a  real  significance  in  the  pro- 
position that  coflin-making  is  "only 
too  "  active  a  business.  There  should 
be  something  in  reserve  to  justify  the 
phrase,  "  only  too  ; "  something  be- 
hind the  statement  as  it  stands; 
something  implicative,  as  when,  by 
saying  that  the  gin-merchant  is  "  only 
too "  wealthy  a  citizen,  we  speak  to 
the   poverty   and    the    generally  de- 


based condition  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  his  wealth  is  amassed. 
To  assert  of  the  inhabitants  that  they 
are  in  the  main  "only  too"  poor, 
would  be  a  statement,  on  the  other 
hand,  destitute  of  prompt  implication, 
and  therefore  of  wit. 

I  have  used  the  word  "  vulgar  "  in 
two  senses.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
this  in  an  argument  such  as  I  have 
attempted.  But  I  think  it  will  have 
been  understood  that  whenever  "  vul- 
gar," "vulgarity"  or  "vulgarism," 
has  been  written  in  a  derogatory 
spirit,  the  class  of  speakers  aimed  at 
has  not  been  the  class  which,  in  olden 
times,  was  called  "simple."  Those, 
the  mere  vulgar,  never  have  been  the 
most  vulgar.  Their  language,  so 
long  as  it  is  true  to  its  source  in 
common  things,  must  always  be 
purer  than  the  language  of  the  class 
just  above  them  in  condition — a 
class  that  has  picked  up  a  fashion  of 
speech  flowing  from  what  few  among 
them  comprehend.  "  Hence,"  as 
Landor  demonstrates,  "  the  profusion 
of  broken  and  ill-assorted  metaphors, 
which  we  find  in  the  conversation  of 
almost  all  who  stand  in  the  interme- 
diate space  between  the  lettered  and 
the  lowest."  He  goes  further  than 
this,  in  his  assertion  that  most  of  the 
expressions  in  daily  use  among  per- 
sons of  high  education  are  ambiguous 
and  vague.  Your  servant,  he  ob- 
serves, would  say,  "  A  man  told  me 
so;"  the  most  learned  and  elegant  of 
your  acquaintance  would  be  more 
likely  to  say,  on  the  same  occasion, 
"A  certain  person  informed  me." 
Here  the  person  is  not  a  certain  but 
an  uncertain  one ;  and  the  thing  told 
may  have  nothing  in  it  of  information. 
Year  by  year  our  language  loses  some- 
thing of  its  propriety  and  force.  It 
is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  no  longer 
unlettered,  but  still  ignorant,  ranks  of 
the  English  people,  a  sound  and 
honest  vulgarity  exists  as  it  did  when 
Landor    wrote.     A   footman,   nowa- 
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days,  would  be  more  likely  to  say 
that  he  had  been  "  informed "  than 
that  he  had  been  "  told."  The  plain 
yeoman,  who,  at  that  period,  might 
have  said  it  had  cost  him  a  deal  of 
money  to  build  a  house,  would  now 
tell  us  that  he  had  expended  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  erecting  a  residence. 
We  no  longer  eat  and  drink:  we 
"  partake  of  refreshment ;  "  and  we 
contrive  by  some  miracle  to  *'  par- 
take "  even  when  we  dine  alone. 
Affected  rusticity  of  speech  is  as 
much  to  be  shunned  as  affected  any- 
thing else.  The  true  vulgar  were 
never    guilty   of    it.      Those   whose 


vulgarity  has  been  named  "  Philis- 
tinism"— and  the  term  is  terribly 
significant — are  guilty  of  all  affec- 
tations that  a  plain  man's  mind  can 
conceive  and  detest.  But  if  we  need 
not  be  rustic  we  need  not  be  round- 
about. The  simplest  words  are 
always  best ;  and  so  unerringly  does 
their  habitual  use  indicate  a  clear 
mind,  an  earnest  meaning,  and  a  sin- 
cere intent,  that  he  will  always  be 
better  worth  listening  to  who  never 
says  **  arrive "  when  he  should  say 
**  come,"  nor  "  proceed  "  when  he 
might  say  "go." — From  '■'■  Macmillan' s 
Mamzme^ 


The  Diseases  of  Prehistoric  Man. 
— One  after  another  the  cherished  illusions 
of  our  youth  vanish  in  the  fierce  light  of 
scientific  examination  like  the  morning  dew. 
Mr.  Cox  resolves  the  tale  of  Troy  divine 
into  a  sun-myth  ;  Cinderella's  glass  slipper 
is  found  to  have  been  made  of  sensible  and 
prosaic  fur  ;  Pocahontas  no  longer  saves  the 
devoted  Smith  by  laying  her  little  head  on 
his,  but  earns  vulgar  sixpences  and  tobacco- 
plugs  by  turning  somersaults  before  a  gaping 
crowd ;  and  we  turn  with  disgust  from 
Leatherstocking  as  the  worthy  parent  of  that 
other  insufferable  old  humbug,  Uncle  Tom. 
The  Pilgrims  are  filing  off  into  limbo, 
whither  Plymouth  Rock  has  preceded  them. 
It  was  but  lately  that  we  pinned  our  faith 
upon  the  Norse  Vikings,  the  rovers  of  the 
sea,  who  defied  storm  and  wave  and  ice  in 
their  swift  barques,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
tempest ;  and  all  at  once  one  of  their  degen- 
erate descendants,  an  unworthy  surgeon  of 
Christiania,  could  find  no  better  occupation 
than  to  examine  his  forefather's  bones  and 
prove  that  the  sea-kings  went  to  battle  with 
the  Raven  standard  floating  over  them, 
doubled  up  with  rheumatism  and  roaring 
with  the  gout.  And  now  comes  a  still  more 
daring  atrocity.  An  English  physician,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Jackson,  lately  read  before  the  West 
Kent  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  a  paper 
"On  some  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Pre- 
historic Man."    In  this  he  shows  that  the 


noble  savage  running  wild  in  woods,  eating 
raw  horse  and  sleeping  in  caves,  had  a  great 
deal  of  civilized  human  weakness  in  him. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  found  in  prehistoric  bones 
evidences  of  toothache  and  of  abscesses  in 
the  jaw,  of  rheumatic  ulceration  of  a  joint  in 
a  jawbone,  of  hydrocephalus,  of  hip-joint 
disease  and  diseased  thighs.  He  detects 
synostosis  of  the  sutures  in  the  famous  Nean- 
denthal  skull,  and  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  surgical  trepanation.  In  bones 
from  both  hemispheres  he  has  found  evi- 
dences of  a  disease  long  supposed  to  have 
been  first  heard  of  about  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  Ruder  these  an- 
cestors must  have  been,  but  not  more  simple 
in  their  way  of  life,  than  their  descendants. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  they  were  as  dissipated 
as  they  knew  how  to  be. — New  York  World. 


From  observations  made  on  specimens 
still  in  existence,  the  longevity  of  various 
trees  has  been  estimated  to  be,  in  round 
numbers,  as  follows  : — Deciduous  cypress, 
6,000  years ;  baobab  trees,  5,000 ;  dragon 
tree,  5,000;  yew,  3,000  ;  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
3,000;  •* great  trees"  of  California,  3,000; 
chestnut,  3,000;  olive,  2,500;  oak,  1,600; 
orange,  1,500;  Oriental  plane,  1,200;  cab- 
bage-palm, 700  ;  lime,  600 ;  ash,  400  ; 
cocoa-nut  palm,  300  ;  pear,  300  ;  apple,  200  ; 
Brazil  wine-palm,  150  ;  Scotch  fir,  100  ;  and 
the  balm  of  Gilead  about  50  years. 


Latin  Version  of  '*  Old  Mother  Hubbard r  123 


*'  OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD." 

[The  following  Latin  version  of  our  old  nursery  friend, 

••  Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard 
To  give  her  poor  dog  a  bone," 

has  been  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Curry,  B.A.,  of  Grimsby,  who  informs  us  that  it  was 
contributed  in  1868  to  the  press  by  an  English  Grammar  School  master,  under  the  signature 
of  '•  Ultor  Ego."— Ed.  G.  E.  M.] 

Capsam  scrutata  est  Hubbardia,  sedula  mater, 

Ut  catulo  tenui  quaereret  ossa  suo : 
Nil  ibi  comparet ;  capsam  deprendit  inanem  ; 

Quo  fit  uti  caro  nulla  sit  esca  cani. 
Protinus  hinc  properans  se  fert  pistoris  ad  aedes, 

Ut  catulo  panem  comparet  inde  suo  : 
Ast  ubi  nacta  cibum  retro  vestigia  torsit, 

Abstulerat  carum  mors  truculenta  canem  ! 
Ad  fabri  mserens  se  contulit  inde  tabernam, 

Mercatura  arcam  qua  tegeretur  humo. 
Ocius  inde  domum  rediit  mserore  gravata, 

Multiplici  risu  concutit  ille  genas  ! 
Attonita  est ;  tamen  it  properans  ad  omassa  petenda ; 

Foeda  quidem,  at  pura  provida  lance  tulit. 
Mox  regressa  donuim,  quid  turn  perterrita  vidit  ? 

Fumificam  cannam  callidus  ore  gerit ! 
It  Cereris  potum  qusereris  cauponis  ad  sedes, 

In  sella  reduci  conspiciciendus  erat 
Vinum  album  rubrumque  petit,  repetitque  tabernam ; 

Mox  redit,  inque  caput  sistitur  ecce  canis ! 
Pileolum  quaerit,  quaesito  deinde  potita 

Mox  redit,  et  feli  porrigit  ille  cibum  ! 
Tonsorem  petiit,  capiti  velamina  quserens, 

Mox  redit,  et  saltans  en  !  pede  pulsat  humum. 
Poma  petit ;  tum  parta  ferens  nova  monstra  stupebat, 

Inflatis  calamis,  fundit  ab  ore  melos  ! 
Sartorem  petiit,  tunicam  partura  catello  ; 

Mox  redit  et  capro  vectus  inibat  iter  ! 
Calceolos  quaerit ;  secum  mercata  reportat ; 

Ecce  canis  sollers  acta  diurna  legit ! 
Textricem  petiit  linum  partura ;  reversa  est ; 

Pollice  deducit  mollia  fila  colo  ! 
Vestimenta  petit ;  propere  mercata  revertit, 

Et  sua  jam  catulus  tegmina  cinctus  erat ! 
Femina  se  curvat,  catulus  caput  ipse  vicissim, 

"  Sum  tua,"  mater  ait ;  bis  boat  inde  canis. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SELECTED  QUESTIONS. 
By  Wilbur  Grant,  Collegiate  Inst.,  Toronto. 
6.  Show  that 

{u-zY+6xyz, 

U  zi=:x+y  +  z 
(«  -  jc)3  +  («  _  j/)3  +  (m  _  z)3  +  6xj/z 
=  {u-x)^  +  (u-y)^  +  {x+y)^+6xy(u-x-y) 
—  u^  -Su'^x  +  ^^x^  -x^  +  u^  -Su^y  +  Suy"^ 

-y^  +  x^  +  :ix^y  +  :^xy^  +y''  +6uxy 

-  6x^y  -  6xy^ 

-7i'^  +  \zi^ -S^'^{x+y)  +  ^u{x+y)'' 

-{x+y)^j  +x^+y^ 
=  7(^+x^-\-y^+z-\ 

7-  Solve  the  equations 

x-a     x-b 

{a)  v  + +2  =  0. 

' X- b    x-a 

\       I       1       b 

X      y       b      xy 

x-a     x-b 

(a)  >  + +2  =  0 

^  '  X- b     x-a 

{x-aY^^2{x-a){x-b)^■{x-bY-0 

x-a+x ~b=o 

a  +  b 


{b)  x+y  =  a-(^~  +  jyi) 

I       I       I       6 

^^-y-j'-xy      (^) 

a^ 
x+y-—y{x-\-y) 

I.  .'.   x^-y  —  O    X—  -y 


i=  — 1  y-  —  . 

xy  -^      X 

Substituting  this  in  2ncl 


x  + 


X  b 

a'^  +  b'^ 


■x--a'^ 

a"- 
-jorb^y^b^.  ^ 

8.  Let^=  rate  ofsteam  launch, 7=  distance 

y 
from  A  10  B,  -7-—  time  boat  takes  to  go  from 

Bio  A, 


X  +  2\ 

X-2\ 

lime  stear 

n  lau 

go  from  and  return  to  A. 

.  y 

'  '6 

y      , 

y 

X  +  2i    '  X 

-2h 

x^ 

-'-^=.2X 

jr=i2^  miles  per  1°. 

9.  Given  a  +  p  —a  and  a^  =  b^,  find  value 

of  a«+a*  i8*+    a^  /3*+^«. 

Expression  -=  { a  *  +  /s  *)  (  a  "^  -!-  /3  '^) 

a^+/3''  =  (a  +  /3)^-2ai3  =  a^-2^2 

-  2b*  =:a*  -  ^a'^b^  +2b'^ . 
.-.  Expression  =  {a''  -  2b^){a''  - ^a^'b^  +  2b*) 
-a"  -Ga^b'^  +  ioa^b*  -4b\ 

10.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the   first    n    natural    numbers    is    n{n+l) 

(2»+l)+6. 

See  Todhunter's  Algebra. 
Find  an  expression  for   the   sum   of  the 
squares  of  the  first  n  odd  numbers, 


2W-I-2«-3=6(2»-  l)*-  I2(2«-  i)  +  8 


2«-3  -2W~5  =6(2;/ -3)'"  12(2«-3)  +  8 


2n-s  -  2n-7  =  6{2n-sY  -  i2(2«-5)  +  8 
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73-53=6.72-12.7+8 
53 -33=6.5'' -12.5+8 
3' -i»  =6.3* -12.3  +  8 

I3_(_l)3-6.I2-   I2.I+8 

Let  S  designate  sum  required, 


.2«-i  +  i  =  66'-i2|i  +  3  +  5+  • 

...  + 

in- 

.  i'=  J  1  2«  -  I  +  I  +  1 2«*  -  8«  J 
=  i{2«-l)2«(2»+l) 

l}+8« 

PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

I.  A  man  bought  a  farm,  containing  360 
acres  ;  for  part  of  it  he  paid  $20  per  acre, 
and  for  the  rest,  $35  per  acre.  The  whole 
farm  cost  him  $9,750  ;  find  the  number  of 
acres  bought  at  each  price. 

Ans.  190  and  170. 

II.  One  pair  of  boots  costs  $7  and  can  be 
worn  for  12  months,  another  pair  costs 
$4  and  lasts  for  7  months ;  which  kind 
will  be  the  more  advantageous  for  the  pur- 
chaser ?  \i  A  wears  one  of  these  kinds  of 
boots  continuously,  and  B  the  other  kind,  at 
the  end  of  what  time  will  each  require  a  new 
pair  of  boots  on  the  same  day? 

Ans.  2nd  ;  7  yrs. 

HI.  If  20  men  can  move  20  cub.  yds.  of 
rock  in  20  minutes,  how  long  will  8  men  be 
in  moving  8  cub.  yds.  ?  Ans.  20  min. 

.  IV.  The  driving  wheel  of  a  locomotive  is 
7  ft.  across,  and  rests  with  a  mark  at  the 
under  side  of  it  just  at  the  end  of  a  rail ;  how 
fast  will  this  engine  be  going  when  this  same 
spot  touches  the  end  of  a  rail  twice  in  a  min- 
ute ;  a  rail  being  25  ft.  long,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  3I  times  its  diameter? 
Ans.  \2\  miles  per  hour. 

V.  When  the  driving  wheel  is  7  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  truck  wheel  3  ft.,  and  the 
smaller  wheel  turns  20  times  a  minute  more 
than  the  larger  wheel,  how  fast  is  the  engine 
going.  Ans,  3I  miles  per  hour. 

VI.  A  bought  a  farm  of  160  acres  at  $15 
per  acre  ;  he  kept  part  of  it  for  himself  and 


sold  the  rest — half  at  $20  per  acre,  and  half 
at  $18  per  acre,  thus  getting  $260  more  than 
he  paid  for  the  whole  farm  ;  how  much  did 
he  keep  for  himself?  Ans.  20  acres. 

VII.  A  mechanic  cut  \  off  the  length  of  a 
piece  of  board,  and  then  \  off  the  breadth  of 
it,  and  said  he  had  |  left;  what  was  the 
amount  of  his  error  ?  Ans.  ^^. 

VIII.  A  bought  3  doz.  eggs,  4  lbs.  butter, 
and  5  lbs.  cheese  for  $1. 74.  B  bought  4  doz. 
eggs,  3  lbs.  butter,  and  5  lbs.  cheese  for 
$1.65;  and  C  bought  4  doz.  eggs,  5  lbs. 
butter,  and  3  lbs.  cheese  for  $1.71 ;  from 
this,  find  the  price  per  lb.  of  butter  and 
cheese,  and  per  doz.  of  eggs. 

Ans.  Eggs,  9c.;  butter,  i8c.;  cheese,  15c. 

IX.  On  a  certain  day  of  the  year  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon  for  12  hours  at  that  par- 
allel on  which  a  degree  of  longitude  measures 
50  miles.  Suppose  that  on  this  particular 
day,  at  sunrise,  two  vessels  pass  each  other 
close  to  this  parallel,  one  sailing  due  east,  the 
other  due  west,  the  rate  of  each  being  15 
miles  per  hour ;  what  number  of  hours  of 
sunlight  would  each  have  ? 

Ans.  i\\\,  and  I2^|. 

X.  Multiply  .3417652  by  5.123,  getting 
the  answer  correct  to  4  decimal  places, 
using  contracted  multiplication. 

XI.  i\  will  reduce  to  a  pure  circulating 
decimal;  f  |,  to  a  mixed  circulating  decimal ; 
yet  their  product  becomes  a  terminated  deci- 
mal.    Explain  why. 

XII.  A  merchant  throws  5  per  cent,  ofl 
marked  price  for  cash  payment ;  charges  the 
marked  price  if  the  goods  are  paid  for  within 
3  months ;  and  adds  5  per  cent,  if  the  bill  runs 
over  three  months.  "What  sum  will  settle 
the  following  account  on  July  ist,  1882? — 
January  ist,  1882,  bought  goods  marked  at 
$350,  paid  $150;  February  ist,  paid  $150. 
March  1st,  bought  goods  marked  at  $600, 
and  paid  $200.     May  15  th,  paid  $300. 

Ans.  $138.15. 

XIII.  Conditions  of  payment  same  as  in 
previous  problem,  it  being  understood  that 
each  payment  is  applied  to  the  most  recently 
contracted  debt.    January  ist,  bought  goods 
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valued  at  $125  ;  January  15th,  bought  goods 
valued  at  $2CK),  and  paid  $2CX).  March  ist, 
bought  goods  valued  at  $300 ;  March  21st, 
bought  goods  valued  at  $150,  and  paid  $250. 
What  sum  will  settle  the  account  on  July  ist? 
Ans.  $316.38. 


SELECTED. 

1.  A  and  B  start  simultaneously  from  two 
towns  to  meet  one  another.  A  travels  2  miles 
an  hour  faster  than  B^  and  they  meet  in  7 
hours;  if  B  had  travelled  i  mile  an  hour 
faster,  and  A  at  only  half  his  previous  rate, 
they  would  have  met  in  9  hours.  Find  the 
distance  between  the  towns. 

2.  A  wine  merchant  buys  spirit,  and  after 
mixing  water  with  it  sells  the  mixture  at  two 
shillings  a  gallon  more  than  he  paid  for  the 
spirit,  making  23I  per  cent,  on  his  outlay ; 
if  he  had  used  double  the  quantity  of  water 
he  would  have  made  37^  per  cent.  What 
proportion  of  water  was  there  in  the  mixture? 

3.  Solve  the  equation  x"^  -\-px-\-q  —  0^  and 
determine  the  condition  that  its  roots  may  be 
real  and  unequal.  If  a,  /?  be  the  roots,  form 
an  equation  whose  roots  are  a  4-/3  and  a^. 

4.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression of  n  terms  is  a,  and  the  common 
difference  cd ;  find  the  sum.  If  n  be  odd  and 
the  sum  of  the  even  terms  be  subtracted  from 
the  sum  of  the  odd,  show  that  the  result  is 

n-i 

a  +  — •-  d. 


BY  J.  H.  THOMSON. 

5.  If  200  lbs.  at  one  end  of  a  plank  balance 
it  across  a  bench,  120  lbs.  at  the  same  end 
when  the  bench  is  removed  2  feet,  and  60  lbs. 
when  it  is  removed  4  feet  farther  from  that 
end  ;  find  the  weight  of  the  plank. 

6.  If  seven  bullets  of  equal  size,  but  made 
of  different  metals  whose  specific  gravities 
are  in  arithmetical  progression,  are  placed  in 
contact  in  a  hollow  tube  closed  at  both  ends, 
show  how  to  find  the  point  at  which  the  tube 
and  its  contents  would  balance  on  a  knife 
edge. 


7.  A  heavy  sphere  hangs  by  a  string  at- 
tached to  a  peg,  and  of  length  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  sphere,  and  the  sphere  rests 
against  another  peg,  vertically  below  the  for- 
mer and  at  a  distance  =  6,  find  the  tension  of 
the  string  and  the  pressure  on  the  lower  peg. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 

SELECTED  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

1.  Select  from  the  following  those  words 
in  which  a  true  diphthong,  or  coalition  of 
two  vowel  sounds,  occurs ;  and  give  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  rest: — Belief,  boat,  neuter, 
bread,  bounty,  cooperate,  tough,  boot,  boil, 
Russia. 

2.  Discuss  the  propriety  of  such  forms  as 
"moneyed,"  "comfortable,"  ' * positivist," 
"  telegram,"  **  bicycle." 

3.  Account  for  the  presence  of  the  itali- 
cized letters  in  the  following  : — iz^possible, 
num/^er,  tenafer,  night?»gale,  pair,  rec«ve, 
de3t,  honour,  civilisation  (compare  "  civil- 
ize"), refernng,  chemistry,  inflammation 
(compare  "inflame"),  the  marys. 

4.  How  are  English  compounds  known  in 
print  and  in  pronunciation?  Which  is  the 
defining  word  in  compounds  ? 

5.  "Words  indicating  relatives  are  often 
traceable  to  nouns  and  verbs."  Comment 
on  this  statement  and  illustrate. 

6.  What  law  is  illustrated  by  change  of 
consonant  in  the  words  Mou,  /u,  and  (Ger- 
man) dw.  ? 

7.  Tell  the  history  of  each  of  the  forms 
now  used  for  the  inflection  of  nouns. 

8.  Cite  some  examples  of  the  remains  of 
obsolete  inflection  in  English. 

9.  Distinguish  etymologically  between  sen- 
sitive and  sensible^  ye  and  you^  confess  and 
profess^  verity  and  veracity,  tense  and  time^ 
ingenious  iSidi  ingenuous^  swear  zx\A  forswear^ 
seem  a      beseem. 
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10.  Words  have  been  divided  into  No- 
tional and  Relational.  Explain  this  classi- 
fication ;  and  show  how  it  may  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  ordinary  division  of  parts 
of  speech. 

11.  '*  Duncan  comes  here  to-night."  Ex- 
plain the  use  of  the  present  indefinite  in  this 
sentence.  What  other  distinct  forms  of 
thought  can  be  expressed  in  English  by  the 
use  of  the  same  tense  ? 

12.  Classify  English  pronouns.  What  sig- 
nificance lies  in  the  italicized  letters  of  the 
following  : — hiw,  .yhe,  i/,  ourj  ? 

13.  Show  by  examples  the  way  in  which 
the  study  of  the  English  language  illustrates 
and  corroborates  what  we  learn  from  English 
history. 

14.  Indicate  some  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  history  of  our  alphabet,  and  ac- 
count, as  far  as  you  can,  for  the  order  in 
which  the  letters  follow  one  another. 

15.  Explain  the  following  terms,  applied  to 
the  structure  of  words : — root^  stem,  primary 
derivative,  secondary  derivative,  compound. 


FRENCH. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

ENTRANCE  PAPERS. -JUNE,  1882. 


Translate  into  French  : 

1.  At  the  theatre  you  will  see  beautiful 
ladies  and  hear  music  from  the  best  masters. 
Will  your  friends  go?     Mine  will  be  there. 

2.  You  may  come  to  see  me  when  you 
please.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  know  that 
you  are  well ;  but  do  not  come  too  early  ;  I 
do  not  rise  before  seven. 

3.  Lend  me  your  book  ;  I  will  return  it  to 
you  in  the  morning,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  to 
give  it  to  your  brother.  Shall  I  give  it  to 
him  ? 

4.  No ;  do  not  give  it  to  him,  let  him  use 
his  own  or  his  brother's  ;  send  it  back  to  me. 

5.  I  do  not  believe  the  doctor  will  come  ; 
whether  it  rains  or  not,  he  is  always  afraid  it 
■will  be  cold.  He  does  not  need  any  other 
excuse  to  prevent  his  going  out. 


6.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  very  skilful, 
but,  unless  he  comes  soon,  I  fear  your  friend 
will  die.  What  medicine  has  the  latter 
taken  ? 

7.  I  had  the  tailor  make  me  two  coats 
which  I  have  worn,  one  in  winter,  the  other 
in  summer. 

8.  I  shall  sit  down  now  where  those  ladies 
have  sat ;  I  mean  where  they  were  sitting 
when  I  saw  them.  When  I  have  rested  a 
little,  I  will  call  you. 

9.  If  my  friend  comes  to  find  me,  and  I 
am  out,  tell  him  to  wait  till  I  come. 

10.  Remember  to  ask  your  father  for  some 
money,  for,  before  you  go  to  school,  you 
must  have  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 

11.  Have  you  heard  Mrs.  L.  sing?  I  have 
heard  her  sing  that  song  {chanson,  f.)  three 
times,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  sung  so 
well. 

12.  I  have  just  finished  writing  my  letters, 
and  I  shall  send  them  to  the  post-office  in 
order  that  they  may  go  to-morrow. 

II. 
Translate  into  English  : 

Des  qu'il  eut  quelque  connaissance  de  la 
langue  latine  on  lui  fit  traduire  Quinte-Curce  : 
W-prit  pour  ce  livre  un  gout  que  le  sujet  lui 
inspirait  beaucoup  plus  encore  que  le  style. 
Celui  qui  lui  expliquait  cet  auteur  lui  ayant 
demande  ce  qu'il  pensait  d'Alexandre  :  "Je 
pense,  dit  le  prince,  que  je  voudrais  lui  res- 
sembler."  Mais,  lui  dit-on,  il  n'a  vecu  que 
trente-deux  ans.  **Ah!  reprit-il,  n'est-ce 
pas  assez  quand  on  a  conquis  des  royaumes  ?  " 
On  ne  manqua  pas  de  rapporter  ces  reponses 
au  roi  son  pere,  qui  s'ecria,  "  Voila  un  en- 
fant qui  vaudra  mieux  que  moi,  et  qui  ira 
plus  loin  que  le  grand  Gustave."  Un  jour  il 
s'amusait  dans  I'appartement  du  roi  a  re- 
garder  deux  cartes  geographiques,  I'une  d'une 
ville  de  Hongrie  prise  par  les  Turcs  sur 
I'empereur,  et  I'autre  de  Riga,  capitale  de  la 
Livonie,  province  conquise  par  les  Suedois, 
depuis  un  siecle ;  au  bas  de  la  carte  de  la 
ville  hongroise  il  y  avait  ces  mots  tires  du 
livre  de  Job :  ' '  Dieu  me  I'a  donnee,  Dieu  me 
I'a  otee  ;  le  nom  du  Seigneur  soit  beni."  Le 
jeune  prince  ayant  lu  ces  paroles,  prit  sur-le- 
champ  un  crayon,  et  ecrivit  au  bas  de  la  carte 
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de  Riga:  ''Dieu  "toe  I'a  donnee,  le  Diable 
ne  me  I'dtera  pas."  Ainsi  dans  les  actions 
les  plus  indifferentes  de  son  enfance  ce 
naturel  indomptable  laissait  souvent  echapper 
de  ces  traits  qui  caracterisent  les  ames  singu- 
lieres,  et  qui  marquaient  ce  qu'il  devaii  etre 
un  jour. 

On  sait  sous  quelle  discipline  severe  vivai- 
ent  les  troupes  de  Charles  XII ;  qu'elles  ne 
pillaient  pas  les  villes  prises  d'assaut  avant 
d'en  avoir  re9u  la  permission,  qu'elles  allaient 
meme  au  pillage  avec  ordre,  et  le  quittaient 
au  premier  signal.  Les  Suedois  se  vantent 
encore  aujourd'hui  de  la  discipline  qu'ils 
observerent  en  Saxe,  et  cependant  les  Saxons 
se  plaignent  des  degats  affreux  qu'ils  y  com- 
mirent ;  contradictions  qu'il  serait  impossible 
de  concilier,  si  Ton  ne  savdit  combien  les 
hommes  voient  differemment  les  memes 
objets :  il  etait  bien  difficile  que  les  vain- 
queurs  n'abusassent  quelquefois  de  leurs 
droits,  et  que  les  vaincus  ne  prissent  les  plus 
legeres  lesions  pour  des  brigandages  barbares. 
Un  jour  le  roi  se  promenant  a  cheval  pres  de 
Leipsic,  un  paysan  saxon  vint  se  jeter  a  ses 
piedspourlui  demander  justice  d'un  grena- 
dier qui  venait  de  lui  enlever  ce  qui  etait 
destine  pour  le  diner  de  sa  famille :  le  roi  fit 
venir  le  soldat :  Est-il  vrai,  dit-il  d'un  visage 
severe,  que  vous  avez  vole  cet  homme  ? 
"  Sire,  dit  le  soldat,  je  ne  lui  ai  pas  fait  tant 
de  mal  que  voire  majeste  en  a  fait  a  son 
maitre  ;  vous  lui  avez  ote  un  royaume,  et  je 
n'ai  pris  a  ce  manant  qu'un  dindon."  Le  roi 
donna  six  ducats  de  sa  main  au  paysan,  et 
pardonna  au  soldat  en  faveur  de  la  hardiesse 
du  bon  mot,  en  lui  disant,  *^Souviens-toi, 
mon  ami,  que  si  j'ai  ote  un  royaume  au  roi 
Auguste  je  n'en  ai  rien  pris  pour  moi." 

—Voltaire,  Charles  XII. 

I.  Parse  the  words  italicized  in  the  above 
passages,  writing  the  pres.  ind.  3d  pers. 
sing.,  pret.  2d  pers.  plu.,  fut.  2d  pers.  sing., 
subj.  imperf.  3d  pers.  sing,  of  all  the  irregu- 
lar verbs. 

HI. 

Translate  at  sight : 

Les  ouvrages  bien  ecrits  seront  les  seuls 
qui  passeront  a  la  posterite.  La  quantite 
xles  connaissances,  la  singularite  des  faits,  la 


nouveaute  meme  des  decouvertes  ne  sont  pas 
des  surs  garants  de  I'immortalite.  Si  les 
ouvrages  qui  les  contiennent  ne  roulent  que 
sur  de  petits  objets,  s'ils  sont  ecrits  sans  gout, 
sans  noblesse  et  sans  genie,  ils  periront, 
parce  que  les  connaissances,  les  faits  et  les 
decouvertes  s'enlevent  aisement,  se  transpor- 
tent,  et  gagnent  meme  a  etre  mis  en  oeuvre 
par  des  mains  plus  habiles.  Ces  choses  sont 
hors  de  I'homme;  le  style  est  I'homme 
meme.  Le  style  ne  peut  done  ni  s'enlever, 
ni  se  transporter,  ni  s'alterer.  S'il  est  eleve, 
noble,  sublime,  I'auteur  sera  egalement  ad- 
mire dans  tour  les  temps  ;  car  il  n'y  a  que  la 
verite  que  soit  durable,  et  meme  eternelle. 
Or,  un  beau  style  n'est  tel  en  effet  que  parle 
nombre  infini  des  verites  qu'il  presente. 
Toutes  les  beautes  intellectuelles  que  s'y 
trouvent,  tous  les  rapports  dont  il  est  com- 
pose sont  autant  de  verites  aussi  utiles,  et 
peut-etre  plus  precieuses  pour  I'esprit  hu- 
main,  que  celles  qui  peuvent  faire  le  fond  du 
sujet. — BuFFON. 

La  fleur  donne  le  miel :  elle  est  la  fille  du 
matin,  le  charm  du  printemps,  la  source  des 
parfums,  la  grace  des  vierges,  I'amour  des 
poetes.  Elle  passe  vite  comme  I'homme, 
mais  elle  rend  doucement  ses  feuilles  a  la 
terre.  Chez  les  anciens,  elle  couronnait  la 
coupe  du  banquet  et  les  cheveux  blancs  du 
sage  ;  les  premiers  Chretiens  en  couvraient 
les  martyrs  et  I'autel  des  catacombes:  au- 
jourd'hui, et  en  memoire  de  ces  antiques 
jours,  nous  la  mettons  dans  nos  temples. 
Dans  le  monde,  nous  attribuons  nos  affec- 
tions a  ses  couleurs  :  I'esperance  a  sa  ver- 
dure, I'innocence  a  sa  blancheur,  la  pudeur 
a  ses  teintes  de  rose  ;  il  y  a  des  nations 
entieres  oil  elle  est  I'interprete  des  senti- 
ments ;  livre  charmant  qui  ne  renferme 
aucune  erreur  dangereuse,  et  ne  garde  que 
I'histoire  fugitive  des  revolutions  du  coeur ! 
—Chateaubriand. 


GERMAN. 

Translate  one  of  the  passages,  and  answer 
the  questions  upon  both  of  them. 


Es  war  ein  Madchen  faul  und  woUte  nich 
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spinnen,  und  die  Mutter  mochte  sagen,  was 
sie  wollte,  sie  konnte  es  nicht  dazu  bringen. 
Endlich  Ubernahm  die  Mutter  einmal  Zorn 
und  Ungeduld,  dass  sie  ihm  Schlage  gab, 
woriiber  es  laut  zu  weinen  anfing.  Nun 
fuhr  gerade  die  Konigin  vorbei,  und  als  sie 
das  Weinen  horte,  liess  sie  anhalten,  trat  in 
das  Haus  und  fragte  die  Mutter,  warum  sie 
ihre  Tochter  schluge,  dass  man  draussen  auf 
der  Strasse  das  Weinen  horte.  Da  schamte 
sich  die  Frau,  dass  sie  die  Faulheit  ihrer 
Tochter  ofFenbaren  sollte,  und  sprach:  *'  Ich 
kann  sie  nicht  vom  Spinnen  abbringen,  sie 
will  immer  und  ewig  spinnen,  und  ich  bin 
arm  und  kann  den  Flachs  nicht  herbeis- 
chaflFen."  Da  antwortete  die  Konigin  :  "  Ich 
hore  nichts  lieber  als  Spinnen,  und  bin  nicht 
vergniigter,  als  wenn  die  Rader  schnurren  ; 
gebt  mir  cure  Tochter  mit  ins  Schloss,  ich 
habe  Flachs  genug;  da  soil  sie  spinnen,  so 
viel  sie  Lust  hat."  Die  Mutter  war's  von 
Herzen  gem  zufrieden,  und  die  Konigin 
nahm  das  Madchen  mit.  Als  sie  ins  Schloss 
gekommen  waren,  fiihrte  sie  es  hinauf  zu 
drei  Kammern,  die  lagen  von  unten  bis  oben 
voll  vom  schonsten  Flachs. 

1.  Give,  with  definite  article,  the  nomina- 
tive singular,  genitive  singular,  and  nomina- 
tive plural  of  the  nouns:  Madchen  (i), 
Schlage  (4),  Konigin  (5),  Haus  (6),  Tochter 
(7),  Strasse  (8),  Schloss  (15),  Herzen  (16). 

2.  Inflect  throughout,  singular  and  plural, 
our  older  brother. 

3.  Write  the  ordinal  numbers  from  one  to 
twenty-one. 

4.  Mention  all  the  possessive  adjectives, 
with  their  meanings. 

5.  State  distinctly  the  different  ways  of 
forming  the  principal  parts  of  verbs,  with  ex- 
amples. 

6.  Define  a  separable,  an  inseparable,  and 
a  variable  compound  verb,  with  principal 
parts  and  definitions  of  each. 

7.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  : 
war  (i),  wollte  (i),  mochte  (2),  konnte  (2), 
Ubernahm  (3),  anfing  (5),  fuhr  vorbei  (5), 
liess  (6),  trat  (6),  schliige  (7),  fiihrte  (18), 
lagen  (19). 

8.  Synopsis  in  active  and  passive,  indica- 
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tive,    subjunctive,    and    conditional,    third, 
singular,  oi  abbringen  (10). 

9.  Explain  the  position  of  waren  (18), 
fuhrte  (l8). 

10.  What  kind  of  subordinate  sentences 
are  respectively  introduced  by  :  warum  (7), 
dass  (7)  ? 

II. 
Wenn  wir  nun  auf  das  ungeheure  Gedrange 
in  dem  Corso  zuriickblicken,  und  die  fur 
einen  Augenblick  nur  gereinigte  Rennbahn 
gleich  wieder  mit  Volk  iiberschwemmt  schen, 
so  scheinet  uns  Vernunft  und  Billigkeit  das 
Gesetz  einzugeben,  dass  eine  jede  Equipage 
nur  suchen  soUe,  in  ihrer  Ordnung  das 
nachste  ihr  bequeme  Gasschen  zu  erreichen 
und  so  nach  Hause  zu  eilen.  Allein  es  len- 
ken  gleich  nach  abgeschossenen  Signalen 
einige  Wagen  in  die  Mitte  hinein,  hemmen 
und  verwirren  das  Fussvolk,  und  weil  in  dem 
engen  Mittelraume  es  einem  einfallt,  hinun- 
ter,  dem  andern  hinauf  zu  fahren,  so  konnen 
beide  nicht  von  der  Stelle,  und  hindern  oft 
die  Verniinftigern,  die  in  der  Reihe  geblie- 
ben  sind,  auch  vom  Platz  zu  kommen.  Wenn 
nun  gar  ein  zuiiickkehrendes  Pferd  auf  einen 
solchen  Knoten  trifft,  so  vermehrt  sich 
Gefahr,  Unheil  und  Verdruss  von  alien 
Seiten.  Und  doch  entwickelt  sich  diese 
Verwirrung,  zwar  spater,  aber  meistens  gliick- 
lich.  Die  Nacht  ist  eingetreten,  und  ein 
jedes  wUnscht  sich  zu  einiger  Ruhe  Gliick. 

1.  Explain  the  derivation  of  the  following 
words,  and  state  clearly  the  force  of  each 
derivative  element  :  Gedrange  (i),  gereinigte 
{2),  Stelle  (11),  Verniinftigern  (11),  gliick' 
lich  (16). 

2.  Give  the  English  cognates  of  ten  words 
in  this  passage. 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor.  " 

PAPERS  ON  "CICERO  PRO  ARCHIA." 

Selected  from  Toronto  University  Examina- 
tion Papers. 

I. 
I.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect  ? 
Why  called  Stoics  ? 
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2.  Who  were  the  preceptors  of  Cicero  in 
philosophy  ?  What  peculiarity  characterizes 
his  philosophical  creed  ? 

3.  Under  what  law  did  Archias  claim  the 
right  of  Roman  citizenship  ?  What  was  the 
difficulty  in  establishing  his  claim  ? 

4.  What  constituted  the  jus  civitatis  of 
the  Romans  ?  What  is  meant  by  jus  honor- 
um? 

5.  There  were  three  classes  of  persons 
amongst  the  Romans  with  different  legal 
privileges.     Explain, 

6.  Give  the  Roman  formula  for  punish- 
ment by  exile.  Distinguish  exilium,  deporta- 
tio  relegatio. 

7.  The  leading  particulars  of  Cicero's  life. 


1.  From  whom  did  Cicero  acquire  the 
principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence  ? 

2.  What  unconstitutional  act  eventually 
proved  his  ruin  ? 

3.  Name  the  first  criminal  trial  on  which 
he  spoke. 

4.  The  legal  formula  which  invested  the 
consuls  with  full  power  to  protect  the  state 
from  injury. 

5.  How  many  years  necessarily  intervened 
between  the  proctorship  and  consulship  ? 

6.  Where  did  Cicero  die  ? 

7.  Give  the  circumstances  of  his  death. 

III. 

Translate  Quare  conservate    ....     esse 

videatur. 

1.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  and 
the  antepenult  of  expetituniy  pericuHs,  levatus. 

2.  Distinguish  between  municipiutn  and 
colonia. 

3.  Auctoritate.  What  is  the  radical  mean- 
ing of  this  word  ?  Show  how  it  comes  to 
have  the  meaning  in  the  extract. 

4.  Before  whom  was  this  case  tried? 
What  is  meant  by  the  terms  in  jure  and  in 
judicio  ? 

IV. 

Translate  Census  nostras    ,     .     .   et  consule. 

1 .  Nostras^  superioribus.^  primis.  What  is 
the  meaning  ? 

2.  Nullam  partem  .  .  ,  censam.  What 
was  the  reason  ? 


3.  Quae.     What  is  the  construction  ? 

4.  yErarium.  Where  kept  and  under 
whose  charge  ? 

5.  Pretore  et  consule.  What  different  read- 
ing, and  on  what  grounds  ? 

6.  Briefly  explain  this  statement  :  "  Cicero 
was  the  first  of  the  second  order  of  great 
minds." 

V. 
Translate  Qui  sedulitatem     .     .     .     ducitur. 

1.  Distinguish  seduHtas,  industria,  diligen- 
tia. 

2.  Duxerit,  impetravisset.  Why  this  mood  ? 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  phrase  opti- 
nius  quisque  by  examples. 

VI. 
Translate  His  igitur  tabulis     .      .     noluisse. 

1.  lahuic.     Why  the  dative  ? 

2.  Mark  the  penult  and  antepenult  of 
lituram  Rheginos,  Neapolitanos . 

3.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  law  under  which  Archia  was  prosecu- 
ted ? 

VII. 

Translate  Nullam  enim  virtus   .     .     .    adce- 
quandum. 

1.  Mark  quantity  of  penult  in  mercedem^ 
insidet  concltat,  admonet. 

2.  Enumerate  the  principal  Latin  orators 
in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 

3.  Notes  on  Ennius,  Heraclea,  Theo- 
phanes,  and  Lex  Papia  de  civitate  Romana. 

4.  A  short  account  of  Archias,  introducing 
data  concerning  the  various  laws  by  which 
the  allies  of  Rome  acquired  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens. 

VIII. 

Translate  Quare  quis  tandem,     .     .     sentio. 

1.  Parse  quantum  (m.  q.  ceteris),  ludorum 
recolenda,  ilia. 

2.  Derive  reprehendat^  periculis,  adoles- 
centia,  alveolo. 

3.  What  does  Cierco  allege  as  the  reason 
for  undertaking  the  defence  of  Archias  ?  Has 
any  other  been  suggested  ? 

IX. 
Translate  Ergo  illi  alienum     .     .   patiatur. 
I.  Parse  Mario,  attigit,  patiatur. 
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2.  Decline  in  sing.  Arckias,  ipsi. 

3.  Cimbricas  res    .     .     .    fuit.     Explain 
the  allusion. 

4.  Derive  poeia,  olim,  mandare,  ceternum. 

5.  What  two  lines  of  argument  does  Cicero 
adopt  in  this  speech  ? 


I.  Give  the  various  laws  conferring  citizen- 
ship upDn  Latin  and  Italic  states,  and  enume- 
rate the  enactments  of  the  Lex  Papiria 
Plauiia. 


2.  Explain    fully    civitate    donari,   census 
praetex  talies. 

3.  Translate  chap.  6.  Ego  fateor     .     . 
sumpsero. 

4.  Parse  ceteros,   aunos,  pudeat^  avocarit, 
succeuseat. 

5.  Derive  nullius,   tandem,  festos,  tempo- 
rum. 

6.  Write  brief  notes  on  Lucullus,  pugna, 
apud  Jenedum. 

7.  Decline  7'equiem  in  full. 

8.  Explain  the  Roman  process  of  passing 
a  law. 
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DAVID    BOYLE,    ELORA,    EDITOR. 


A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING   SPELL- 
ING. 

The  following  method  of  teaching  spelling 
is  given  by  Chas.  W.  Cole,  superintendent 
of  the  schools  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  his  last 
Annual  Report.  He  says  concerning  it: 
"The  underlying  thought  is,  that  by  accus- 
toming the  pupil  to  look  closely  at  every 
new  word  as  a  unit,  an  exact  image  of  the 
whole  word  is  fastened  in  the  memory,  which 
will  enable  him  to  reproduce  a  correct  copy 
thereof  at  will,  with  greater  ease  than  he 
possibly  could  by  conning  and  repeating  the 
successive  letters." 

1.  The  ten  or  twelve  words  of  the  daily 
lesson  in  the  Speller,  and  the  more  difficult 
words  from  the  portion  of  the  reading  lesson 
which  is  assigned  as  a  spelling  exercise, 
were  first  written  upon  the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher. 

2.  The  scholars'  attention  was  then  called 
to  the  form  of  the  word  as  a  whole,  sufficient 
time  being  given  to  permit  the  formation  of 
a  mind-picture  of  the  word  in  its  entirety  ; 
then  any  peculiarities  of  spelling,  or  any 
elements  which  might  mislead  through  simi- 
larity of  sound  when  the  word  is  spoken, 
were  pointed  out. 


3.  The  word  was  next  accurately  defined, 
both  by  a  carefully- worded  definition,  and 
by  actual  use  in  a  sentence.  Both  of  these 
things  were  done  by  the  scholars  if  they  were 
capable,  or  by  reference  to  a  dictionary,  if 
there  was  time.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
teacher  was  compelled  both  to  define  and  give 
the  proper  use  of  the  word  in  the  sentence. 

4.  Any  synonyms  or  homonyms  which  ap- 
peared in  or  were  suggested  by  the  list  of 
words  were  then  explained.  In  each  case 
the  distinctions  were  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
the  words  distinguished  in  sentences,  by  the 
pupils,  if  they  were  able,  if  not,  by  the 
teacher.  When  these  steps  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  lesson  was  really  acquired  with- 
out further  study  ;  although  a  few  pupils  at 
first  required  some  further  preparation. 

5.  The  words  were  then  erased,  and  at  the 
next  spelling  exercise  sentences  were  dicta- 
ted, in  which  the  words  previously  studied 
were  incorporated.  A  paragraph  from  the 
reading  lesson  was  also  dictated.  Correct 
punctuation  and  the  proper  use  of  capitals 
were  required. 

6.  The  work  was  then  corrected  by  ex- 
change of  slates,  or  by  the  teacher,  in  spare 
moments,  as  deemed  best.      If  by  exchange 
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of  slates,  the  teacher  read  the  sentences  and 
the  paragraph  aloud,  pronouncing  the  capi- 
tals and  punctuation  marks  as  they  occurred, 
each  scholar  noting  the  errors  on  the  slate 
he  held. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  plan  is  the 
constant  cooperation  of  pupils  and  teacher 
in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson.  Nothing 
can  create  a  livelier  interest  among  scholars, 
or  give  them  greater  zest  in  their  work,  than 
realizing  that  they  and  their  teacher  are 
working  together  for  a  common  end. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  encomium  that  could 
be  passed  upon  this  plan  was  the  remark 
made  by  a  girl  to  her  teacher,  after  it  had 
been  in  operation  a  few  days.  **  Why,"  said 
she,  "if  we  study  spelling  in  this  way  we 
will  never  miss  !  " 

The  plan  worked  so  well  that,  after  a  few 
weeks'  experience,  the  teacher  and  the  class 
were  invited  to  give  a  model  lesson  before  a 
large  number  of  teachers.  The  lesson  was 
admirably  given,  and  called  forth  expressions 
of  the  highest  commendation. 

The  plan  is  not  claimed  as  a  discovery, 
nor  as  embracing  any  new  ideas.  It  is  at  the 
best  only  a  new  combination  of  old  elements, 
familiar  to  all  successful  and  experienced 
teachers.  The  details  are  given  here  for  the 
benefit  of  any  teachers  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages. — Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly. 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

BY  W.  R.  COMINGS  AND  H.  C.  KNOX. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  inexperienced 
teacher  that,  as  much  or  more  depends  upon 
the  perseverance  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teach- 
er, and  upon  his  ability  to  get  the  pupils  to 
work,  than  upon  the  topics  taken  up,  or  the 
methods  pursued,  it  is  not  wise  to  follow  too 
strictly  the  course  laid  down  by  any  author. 
Adapt  the  work  to  the  pupils  and  keep  them 
busy. 

At  times  in  the  work  lists  of  words  synony- 
mous in  some  meanings,  but  differing  in 
others,  should  be  given  with  the  requirement 
that  the  words  be  used  in  sentences  which 
will  show  the  meanings  they  have  in  com- 


mon, and  in  sentences  which  will  show  a 
discrimination  between  the  different  mean- 
ings. Examples :  clear  and  distinct,  two 
and  a  couple,  in  and  into,  instruction  and 
education,  custom  and  habit,  temperance 
and  abstinence,  knowledge  and  learning, 
many  and  much,  bring  and  fetch,  idleness 
and  laziness.  Also  require  them  to  use  cor- 
rectly words  that  are  improperly  used  as 
synonymous ;  as,  teach  and  learn,  mistaken 
and  misinformed,  dep6t  and  station,  trans- 
pire and  happen,  give  and  donate,  and 
advertise  and  publish. 

The  characteristics  of  poetry  should  be 
pointed  out, — the  rhyme,  the  metre,  the 
figurative  language,  the  transposed  order  of 
words,  and  the  more  imaginative  way  of 
treating  subjects.  Compare  with  rhymes,  or 
mere  jingles  of  words,  and  with  prose.  Show 
how  prose  is  poetry  sometimes,  except  in  the 
arrangement  of  words.  Compare  the  styles 
of  different  authors,  as  to  smoothness,  con- 
ciseness and  looseness  ;  as  'to  which  is  most 
figurative,  simple,  plain,  grand,  lofty,  etc., 
etc.  This  can  be  done  with  the  common 
reading  book.  Study  the  thought  in  a  selec- 
tion until  every  member  of  the  class  can  write 
it  out  in  his  own  language.  This  work  has 
a  practical  value  in  teaching  pupils  to  read 
well.  They  learn  by  it  how  to  express  the 
thought  of  the  author. 

The  history  work  usually  done  in  these 
grades,  will  aid  greatly  in  language  woik,  as 
it  affords  many  topics  for  written  work.  The 
particular  advantage  of  history  work  to 
many  pupils  is  that  it  furnishes  the  ideas, 
and  thus  leaves  to  the  pupil  no  excuse  for 
not  knowing  what  to  write ;  moreover  that 
part  of  history  which  has  been  written  out  is 
sure  to  be  retained  longest  in  the  memory. 

The  practice  of  memorizing  choice  selec- 
tions of  English  literature  is  so  common,  and 
the  value  of  the  work  so  generally  recognized, 
that  no  time  need  here  be  taken  with  it. 

Teachers  can  find  few  ways  of  benefiting 
their  schools  more,  than  by  the  collection  of 
a  library  of  young  folks'  histories,  interesting 
books  on  animals  and  nature  generally.  If 
this  can  be  done,  it  will  put  the  pupils  in  the 
way  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  work  indepen- 
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dent  of  the  personal  direction  of  the  teacher. 
For  he  can  then  create  a  necessity  for  infor- 
mation and  trust  the  pupil  to  obtain  it  from 
the  sources  open  to  him.  The  old  maxim  is 
a  good  one,  "Never  tell  a  child  what  he 
can  rind  out  for  himself,"  only  be  sure  he 
finds  out. 

We  believe  that  pupils  trained  through  a 
course  of  work  in  primary  and  grammar 
schools  will  have  learned  to  think,  to  view  a 
topic  in  its  different  phases,  and  that  there- 
after in  High  School  work  they  can  take  up 
individual  work  in  essay  writing  with  good 
results.  At  least  a  suggestion  of  what  the 
subject  selected  by  a  pupil  includes  will  be 
sufficient.  To  illustrate  this,  the  following 
are  added  : 

1.  Whispers  of  a  Sea-shell. — By  which  it 
relates  where  it  has  lived,  tells  of  its  associ- 
ates, and  how  finally  thrown  upon  the  beach, 
picked  up,  etc. 

2.  Ride  on  an  Iceberg. — What  led  to  it? 
Where  was  it?  Saw  what?  How  relieved  ? 
Learned  what  ? 

3.  Cobwebs. — Where  found?  Indicate 
what  ?  How  destroyed  ?  Cobwebbed  brains. 
How  indicated  ?     Remedy. 

4.  Nature's  Free  Music. — Insects.  Rustle 
of  leaves.  Rain.  Wind.  Waterfall.   Brooks. 

5.  The  Dress  is  not  the  Man. — Why  ? 
What  does  it  indicate  ?  What  does  show  the 
man  ?    Examples. 

6.  Measure  of  the  Man. — Is  it  wealth  ? 
culture?  morality ?  intellect?  position?  repu- 
tation? How  many  and  which  of  these 
should  be  tests  ? 

7.  GDSsiping. — By  whom?  About  what? 
Usual  motive.  Good  it  does.  Harm.  Is  it 
elevating  ?     Reasons. 

8.  Kites. — Children's  toys.  Usual  end  is 
what?  Chinese  kites.  Franklin's  kite.  Its 
value  to  the  world.  Other  kites  (specula- 
tive) and  the  men  who  fly  them.  Where  the 
wrecks  may  be  found. 

9.  Labour. — Define.  Mental  labour  pro- 
duces what?  Physical  labour  produces 
what  ?  Are  they  combined  ?  Wtiat  forces 
nature  of  do  they  employ? — Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly. 


COUNTY     OF    WELLINGTON     PRO- 
MOTION   EXAMINATIONS.* 

First  Class — Promotion  to  Second. 
Friday,  March  i6th,  1883. 

READING. 

First  Book,  Part  II.  page  76 :— When  the 
six  months  were  gone     ....     the  little 
sick  boy  had  grown. — Value  30  marks. 
9 

WRITING. 

Copy  on  slates  in  script  (not  printing), 
page  43  : — The  day  is  past — all  the  night. — 
Value,  20  marks. 

DICTATION. 

Pupils  will  take  separate  seats  with  slates  ; 
to  be  conducted  in  writing.  **In  the  cold 
time  of  the  year.  Frank  and  Florence  had 
a  room  all  for  themselves."  '"Tis  time  you 
learnt  to  fly."  "To  warm  and  to  guard 
them."  "The  young  birds  are  all  crying 
for  food."  '*  They  had  a  bath  in  the  brook, 
but  they  were  careful  not  to  go  in  where  it 
was  deep,  lest  they  should  be  drowned." 
*'  To  pull  boys'  hair  and  make  them  cry." 
"But  Clara  says  she  must  first  learn  her 
verses  for  school."  "They  saw  him  sprawl 
on  the  ice."  *'  He  did  not  choose  to  go  so 
far  as  the  cheese."  "  Back  to  her  chink  the 
sly  mouse  ran."  Bruise,  noise,  raise,  twirl, 
floated,  heaven,  flower,  thankful,  cabbage, 
school,  tongue,  and  school-mates. 

The  above  is  to  be  written  neatly. — Value, 
22  marks,  with  2  marks  off  for  each  error. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Separate  seats  with  slates. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  94753  +  2847  +  793688 
+  9386  +  258  +  3456. 

2.  Express  in  words  3004,  12456,  249, 
7200,  1764,  CCLXIX,  DCCXXIV,  CCLVI, 
XIX,  and  XLIX. 

3.  Write  in  figures  seven  hundred,  seven 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  three 
hundred  and  forty,  and  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-four. 

4.  A  man  gave  a  cow  and  $16  in  money 
for  a  waggon  valued  at  $60.  How  much  did 
he  get  for  his  cow  ? 

*  By  courtesy  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Clapp,  I.P.S.,  Harriston. 
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5.  Find  the  difference  between  153425 178 
and  53845258. 

6.  From  two  thousand  and  thirteen  take 
nine  hundred  and  seven. 

7.  A  man  deposited  in  the  bank  at  one 
time  $238,  at  another  $472,  and  at  another 
$684 ;  he  drew  out  in  all  $1097.  How 
much  has  he  still  left  in  the  bank  ? 

8.  From  $2117.24  subtract  $214.29  + 
$119.94  +  $!. 88. 

9.  Out  of  a  50  dollar'"bill  I  paid  $5.31, 
$7.98,  $25.27  and  $2.21.  How  much  of 
the  bill  have  Heft? 

10.  (Orally.) 

6  +  9  are  how  many  ? 
6+7+9+5       " 
9  +  3+4  +  6       «'         " 
3  +  6  +  2  +  1  +  7      *«         " 
I  from    9       •*         " 
o     "       7       " 

7  "     15       " 
9     "     17      *« 

4    •*     12      "        " 

8  **     16       " 

7     "     13      " 
Etc.,  etc.     Each  pupil  must  be  examined 
orally  on  one  question  similar  to  the  last  on 
this  paper. — Value,  100  marks— 10  each. 

LITERATURE. 

Open  books  and  answer  orally  from  page 
58.  (i)  What  is  a  truant  ?  (2)  What  was 
the  truant's  name?  (3)  In  what  month  did 
this  occur?  (4)  Name  the  month  that  fol- 
lows June?  (5)  What  are  berries?  (6) 
What  are  wicked  boys  ?  (7)  What  do  you 
think  of  Henry's  conduct  ?  (8)  Explain  the 
meaning  of  "neat  and  clean,"  "  fine  morn- 
ing," "full  of  glee,"  "be  so  naughty," 
"do  right,"  "to  tlieir  classes,"  and  "lots 
of  ripe  berries." — Value,  28  marks  ;  the  last 
is  worth  14  and  the  rest  2  marks  each. 


March  22nd,  1883. 
Entrance  to  Third  Class. 

ARITHMETIC. 

On  paper— full  work  required — no  marks 
unless  correct  and  without  changes. 

I.  Write  in  figures  eight  millions  ten 
thousand  and  eight.    Write  in  words  13000- 


107,    19685799   and    in    Roman   Numerals 
5555»  1883,  9493,  and  1019. 

2.  Divide  73146592  by  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

3.  Multiply  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand  and  seven  by  ninety  thousand  and 
seventy-six. 

4.  If  a  train  goes  350  miles  in  14  hours, 
how  far  will  it  go  in  20  hours  ? 

5.  If  I  get  into  a  boat  and  row  up  stream 
224  yards,  then  stop  rowing  and  float  down 
stream  1074  feet,  then  row  up  stream  80 
yards  ;  how  far  am  I  from  where  I  started  ? 

6.  Find  the  difference  between  783007  +  8 
and  864811040-^-23. 

7.  If  13  ploughs  cost  $122.85  ;  how  many 
such  ploughs  will  $160.65  buy? 

8.  A  boy  bought  a  pair  of  skates  for 
$2.25,  7  pencils  at  60  cents  per  doz,,  3 
books  at  $2  each  and  handed  the  merchant 
a  $10  bill.  How  much  change  should  he 
receive  from  the  merchant  ? 

9.  What  is  the  least  number  which  should 
be  added  to  3758  to  make  the  same  exactly 
divisible  by  117? 

10.  A  drover  bought  68  lambs  at  $2.25 
each  and  after  keeping  them  4  months  at  a 
cost  of  10  cents  each  per  month,  he  sold 
them  at  $3.10  each  :  find  his  gain. 

LITERATURE. 

On  paper.  Candidates  may  use  Second 
Reader.     Open  books  at  pages  159  and  160. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "  presence  of  mind  " 
and  what  is  an  "  ingenious  device  "  ? 

2.  Give  another  name  for  a  "  grand 
church."  Why  were  they  painting  the  ceil- 
ing? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "handiwork"? 
What  is  "  a  platform  "  ? 

4.  What  is  "  a  cruel  stroke  "  ?  What  is 
"  a  storm  of  passion  "  ? 

5.  Give  the  meaning  of  "  quick  as 
thought,"  "  daubed  it,"  "  utterly  spoiling 
it,"  and  "  strange  action." 

6.  What  is  a  factory,  and  what  is  the  tall 
chimney  for  ? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "  means  of  descend- 
ing"? 

8.  What  is  a  keepsake,  and  why  was  it  a 
keepsake  ? 
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9.  What  is  a  pulley  ?  a  scaffold  ?  a  ladder? 
a  coil  ? 

Value,  8  marks  for  each  ;  total  72. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Answers  to  be  written  on  paper. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  County  of  Welling- 
ton, showing  its  Townships,  County  Towns, 
Incorporated  Villages,  Railroads,  and  chief 
Rivers. 

2.  Bound  the  Township  of  Minto. 

3.  What  township  lies  north  of  West 
•Garafraxa  ?  East  of  West  Luther  ?  West 
of  Peel? 

4.  What  is  a  Town  Line  ?  Define  Con- 
<:ession,  Lot,  Side  Road,  and  Blind  Line. 

5.  What  and  where  are  Irvine,  Grand, 
Four-mile  Creek,  Erin,  Elora,  and  Saugeen 
Road,  and  Conestoga? 

6.  What  is  a  City  ?  What  is  a  Mountain  ? 
What  is  an  Ocean?  What  is  a  Valley? 
What  is  a  Sea  ? 

7.  Name  fifteen  post  offices  in  the  County 
of  Wellington. 

Value,  72  marks— I,  15;  2,  7  ;  3,  3 ;  4, 
10;  5,  12;  6,  10;  7,  15. 

DICTATION. 

Second  Reader,  page  226,  from  "  At 
length  when  the  last  biscuit  had  been  eaten  " 
to  "his  queen."  Pupils  are  to  be  told  by 
lExaminer  where  each  sentence  begins ;  Cap- 
itals to  be  counted. 

Memories,  desolate,  unbridled,  impulse, 
perseverance,  proceeded,  jealous,  entangled, 
loosened,  hospitable,  stiffening,  inclement, 
-wearisome,  invocation,  acceded,  demurred, 
impatient,  carpenters,  majority,  and  sepa- 
rated. 

Slates  are  not  to  be  used,  but  plenty  of 
time  can  be  given  the  candidates  to  write  it 
once  carefully  on  paper. 

Value  40,  with  two  marks  off  for  each 
error. 

READING. 

Second  Reader,  page  161,  from  "They 
all  stood  in  silence  "  to  "  for  eager  heads  to 
leach." 

Value,  30  marks. 

WRITING — ON    PAPER. 

Second  Reader,  page  148,    "Golden  au- 


tumn comes  agam 
reapers  bear  the  sheaves. 
Value,  20  marks. 


.    "  Hence  the 


Entrance  to  Fourth  Class. 

READING. 

Third  Book,  page  188,  from  "  Upon  one 
of  the  green  islands  "  to  "breathed  his  last." 
Value,  30— t..?.,  fluency  20,  and  expression 
ID.  Two  marks  to  be  deducted  for  every 
mispronounced  word,  and  one  for  every 
other  error  in  fluency,  such  as  hesitation, 
miscalling,  etc.,  etc. 

WRITING. 

To  be  judged  from  Dictation  paper. 
Value,  20  marks, 

DICTATION. 

To  be  written  at  once  on  paper  and  no 
copy  made,  capitals  and  periods  to  count. 

Value  50,  with  5  marks  oflf  for  each  error. 

Third  Reader,  page  224,  from  "The 
schooner  collided  "  to  "driven  up  the  lake." 
"The  principal  Saxon  chiefs,"  "unrivalled 
naval  power,"  "eminent  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,"  "witness  the  spectacle," 
"  entitling  him  to  grateful  remembrance," 
"  the  eddying  gust,"  "  the  melancholy  days," 
"I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment," 
"Hurrah  for  England's  Queen!"  "The 
moral  effect  of  this  memorable  action,"  "  As 
they  drifted  on  their  path,"  "Over  the 
enemy's  taffrail,"  "Having  the  curiosity  to 
know  its  contents,"  "  in  his  embarrassment," 
"  The  echoing  chorus  sounded." 

The  above  is  not  to  be  written  on  slates. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  short  descriptions  of  the  follow- 
ing tradesmen  and  their  occupations  : — 

{a)  A  blacksmith,  {b)  A  butcher,  {c)  A 
shoemaker,     {d)  A  farmer. 

2.  Write  short  descriptions  of  the  following 
members  of  different  professions  and  their 
duties : — 

{a)  A  minister.  {b)  A  lawyer.  {c)  A 
teacher,     {d)  A  doctor. 

3.  Write  short  letters  on  the  following 
subjects  : — 
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{a)  Excusing  a  child's  absence  from  school. 
(^)  Ordering  goods  from  a  merchant,  {c) 
Invitation  to  a  friend  to  dine  or  take  tea. 

4.  Write  a  short  account  of  *'  The  Little 
Hero  of  Harlem." 

Values,  I,  20;  2,  20;  3,  18;  4,  14— 
Total  72. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Enlarge  the  sentence,  *'  Books  please 
me. 

2.  Combine  the  following  group  of  state- 
ments into  one  simple  sentence  : — '■^The  house 
was  burned.  It  stood  on  the  hill.  It  was  a 
white  house.  It  was  burned  last  Tuesday. 
It  had  a  beautiful  garden." 

3.  Give  the  Singular  and  Plural  Possessive 
of  ox,  fox,  lady,  tooth,  roof,  and  men.  Also 
the  plural  of  half,  this,  monarch,  motto, 
German,  Frenchman,  was,  and  cherub. 

4.  Define  Antecedent,  Comparison,  Strong 
Conjugation,  Possessive  Case,  and  Adverb. 
Give  an  example  of  each. 

5.  Analyse,  Yonder  stands  Mary's  little 
lamb,  yust  then  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me. 
Parse  the  words  in  italics,  giving  relation. 

6.  Divide  the  following  words  into  sylla- 
bles and  underline  the  silent  letters  in 
them : — Transportation,  written,  streamed, 
and  caught. 

7.  Correct  any  mistakes  in  the  following: — 
Him  and  me  was  going  to  the  show,  but 
papa  wouldn't  give  us  no  money.  Them's 
my  mittens. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define: — Ecliptic,  Orbit,  Oasis,  Lati- 
tude, Watershed. 

2.  Name  the  Political  Divisions  of  South 
America  with  their  capitals. 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  Cities  of  the  Do- 
minion. 

4.  Name  the  Counties  of  Ontario  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

5.  What  and  where  are  the  following? — 
Collingwood,  Bahama,  Cobequid,  Yucatan, 
Missouri,  Madeira,  Galapagos,  Hooker, 
Race,  Titicaca. 

LITERATURE. 

I.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  family  who 
dwelt  in  the  lighthouse,  beheld  the  vessel, 
upon  the  rocks,  with  a  powerful  sea  beating 


upon  her,  which  threatened  her  with  com- 
plete destruction.  —  Third  Reader^  page  73. 
{a)  What  family  is  meant  ?  {b)  Give  the 
names  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  lighthouse  ? 
\c)  In  what  year  did  this  occur?  {d)  Where 
was  the  vessel  proceeding  ?  (<?)  Explain  the 
meaning  of  lighthouse^  vessel,  powerful,  sea^ 
threatened  her,  and  complete  destruction. 

2.  Artists  flocked  to  her  lonely  dwelling 
to  take  her  portrait,  and  depict  the  scene  \Vk 
which  she  had  been  engaged.  A  sum  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  pounds,  collected  by 
subscription,  was  presented  to  her;  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the 
land  wrote  letters  to  her,  containing  warm 
expressions  of  regard.  {a)  Why  was  her 
dwelling  called  lonely  ?  {b)  Where  did  she 
live?  {c)  How  many  persons  were  saved 
from  the  wreck?  {d)  Why  is  the  young 
woman  named  in  this  lesson  called  a  hero- 
ine? [e)  Give  a  short  sketch  of  her  life. 
(/)  Give  the  meaning  of  artists,  portrait, 
depict  the  scene,  collected  by  subscription, 
eminent  persons,  and  warm  expressions  of 
regard. 

3.  Write  from  memory  the  verses  begin- 
ning with  "Sweet  is  the  hour  of  rest"  to 
•'  In  the  world  beyond  the  grave." 

4.  Write  from  memory  the  verses  begin- 
ning with  "Ah!  rudely  then,  unseen  by 
me  "  to  •'  When  last  I  saw  thee  drink." 

CANADIAN    HISTORY. 

1.  Who  colonized  Canada,  and  what 
name  did  they  give  it?  With  what  diffi- 
culties did  they  meet  ? 

2.  Name  two  or  three  objects  people  had 
in  view  in  coming  from  Europe  to  this 
country  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 

3.  Tell  all  you  can  remember  about 
Champlain,  Frontenac,  Marquette,  and  La 
Salle. 

4.  Describe  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759,- 
as  fully  as  you  can. 

5.  Why  did  the  French  and  English  col- 
onists in  America  quarrel  so  continually  ? 

6.  Name  the  articles  of  commerce  between. 
Canada  and  France  about  the  year  say  1720. 

7.  When  did  the  Seventeenth  Century  be-^ 
gin  and  end  ? 
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8.  What  events  happened  in  Canada  in 
the  years  1535,  1603,  1608,  1663,  and  1763? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Bought  a  farm  at  $43  per  acre;  and, 
after  keeping  it  for  a  certain  time,  I  sold  it 
at  $58  per  acre,  gaining  thereby  $4410: 
how  many  acres  were  in  the  farm  ? 

2.  Find  the  value  of  (if  ^2^)  4- (5^ -f-3l) 
+  (41  X  2?)  X  (I  -  \oii\). 

3.  A  man  left  ^  of  his  estate  to  his  wife, 
I  of  the  remainder  to  his  son,  and  the  bal- 
ance, $1835,  to  his  daughter.  Find  the 
value  of  the  estate. 

4.  Find  the  difference  between  seven  mil- 
lions eighteen  thousand  and  ninety,  and 
DLXVCMIV. 

5.  The  remainder  is  one-ninth  the  divisor, 
the  quotient  (28)  is  seven  times  the'remainder. 
Find  the  dividend. 

6.  \  of  my  money  is  in  five-dollar  bills, 
I  of  it  is  in  ten-dollar  bills,  and  the  remainder 
($10)  is  in  silver  :  how  many  bills  have  I  ? 

7.  Find  the  value  of  83.807  x  .0047  -f- 
96.34  -  .0725. 

8.  A  boy  bought  some  peaches  at  3  cents 
each  ;  had  he  paid  5^  cents  each,  they  would 
h'ave  cost  $2.40  more.  How  many  did  he 
buy? 

9.  James  has  4  marbles  more  than  George, 
and  John  has  6  less  than  George.  They 
have  altogether  88  ;  how  many  has  each  ? 

10.  Find  the  value  of  a  piece  of  land 
3  miles  long,  i  mile  wide,  at  $23  per  acre. 

Values  :   10  marks  for  each  question. 


Entrance  to  Fifth  Class. 

WRITING. 

Value,  20.     Writing  will  be  judged  from 
Dictation  Paper.     Slates  not  to  be  used. 

DICTATION. 
Fourth  Book,   page   79.     From    '•  I  had 
not  long  to  wait"  to  "in  various  stages  of 
suffering."    (i)  "Aside  the  frozen  Hebrides," 

(2)  "No  Lethean  drug  for  Eastern  lands," 

(3)  •  *  Rings  out  for  us  the  axe-man's  stroke, " 

(4)  *'  So  high  has  the  reputation  of  the  ship- 
builders of  New  Brunswick  risen,"  (5)  "There 
were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees," 
(6)  "  Twice  twenty  leagues  beyond  remotest 


smoke  of  hunter's  camp,"  (7)  "  The  sweet 
and  solemn  hymn  of  Sabbath  worshippers," 
(8)  "  The  skin,  broken  and  abrased,  loses 
its  brightness,"  (9)  "Ere  the  soil  of  our 
faith  and  freedom  should  echo  a  foeman's 
tread,"  and  (10)  "A  type  of  our  young 
country  in  its  pride  and  loveliness." 
Value  60,  5  marks  off  for  each  mistake. 

READING. 

Fourth  Book,  page  76.  "  An  impression 
similar  in  kind  "  to  "become  enfeebled." 

Value,  30.  Marks  as  in  entrance  to  Fourth 
Class. 

COMPOSITION. 

The  examiner  will  write  the  subjects  on 
the  blackboard.  Candidates  must  choose 
one  of  the  following  subjects,  and  the  com- 
position must  not  be  less  than  30  lines  in 
length  : — 

{a)  Christmas  Day  ;  {b)  Intemperance  ; 
[c)  Making  the  Best  of  Things  ;  {d)  A  Letter 
to  a  Friend  on  any  subject. 

Value  30. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  Aborigines,  Great  Circle,  Road- 
stead, Tropic  of  Cancer,  Bayou,  Delta,  Sa- 
vannah, Morass,  Republic,  and  Pole. 

2.  Name  at  least  two  cities  on  each  of  the 
following  rivers  : — Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence, 
Thames,  Volga,  Danube. 

3.  (a)  If  a  passenger  starts  from  Elora  for 
Peterborough  by  the  shortest  route,  name  the 
railroads  passed  over,  {b)  Give  the  names 
of  at  least  ten  stations  on  the  way. 

4.  Name  the  Capes,  Straits,  Gulfs  and 
Bays  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 

5.  State  accurately  what  and  where  are 
Prince  Arthur's  Landing,  Thunder  Bay, 
English  River,  Bass,  Roca,  Hammerfest, 
Pembina,  Manilla,  Brandon,  Queen  Char- 
lotte. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
locate  its  principal  towns,  rivers,  lakes,  capes, 
and  bays. 

Value  :  i,  10  ;  2,  10 ;  3,  10 ;  4,  10 ;  5,  20 ; 
6,  12 — total,  72. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  What  is  the  difference  between  gender 
and   sex?      Give  a   sentence  containing  a 
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direct  and  an  indirect  object.     Explain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  affirmative  and  negative. 

2.  Give  the  corresponding  gender  of 
widow,  nephew,  Czar,  negro,  and  author; 
also  the  singular  of  beaux,  axes,  seraphim, 
bellows,  memoranda.  Compare  magnificent, 
dry,  wooden,  ill. 

3.  Define  Reciprocal  Pronoun,  Consonant, 
phrase,  conjugation,  and  antecedent ;  and 
give  an  example  of  each. 

4.  Define  the  moods.     Give  examples. 

5.  Decline  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

6.  Analyse — Here,  with  my  rifle  and  my 
steed,  and  her  who  lejt  the  world  for  me,  / 
plant  me  where  the  red  deery^^^  in  the  green 
desert — and  am  free. 

7.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  above. 

8.  Correct  the  following  errors,  giving 
reasons.  He  carried  him  ashore  as  lightly 
and  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a  child  of  five 
years  old.  We  have  both  a  black  and  white 
horse.     Your  skates  lays  under  the  table. 

ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

I,  Tell  all  you  know  about  the  coming  of 


certain  German  tribes  into  Britain  in  the 
fifth  century.  Give  the  cause  of  their  visit, 
the  date,  their  leaders,  and  the  results. 

2.  Who  was  the  first  King  of  England  ? 
Give  date. 

3.  How  did  Athelstan  encourage  com- 
merce ? 

4.  Describe  the  Feudal  System.  Who 
introduced  it  ? 

5.  Name  a  few  good  results  of  the  Crusades. 

6.  Of  the  following  battles,  name  simply, 
{a)  The  nations  engaged,  and  their  leaders. 
{b)  The  place  (country)  and  the  date,  {c) 
The  results  which  followed,  viz.  : — Bannock- 
burn,  Crecy,  Agincourt,  Bosworth,  and 
Naseby. 

7.  State  the  principal  conditions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  The  first  Treaty  of  Paris, 
The  Union  Act,  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  the  Reform  Bill.     Give  dates. 

8.  For  what  are  the  following  men  noted  ? 
— Sir  Christopher  Wren,  William  Wil- 
berforce.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  James  Cook, 
William  Pitt,  and  James  Watt. 

Value  :  9  marks  each — total,  72. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


School  Management,  including  a  gener- 
al view  of  the  Work  of  Education,  with 
some  account  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties 
from  a  Teacher's  point  of  view.  Organ- 
ization, Discipline,  and  Moral  Training, 
by  Joseph  Landon,  Lecturer  in  the  Train- 
ing College,  Saltley.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench  &  Co. ;  Toronto :  James 
Campbell  &  Son. 

At  present  we  can  do  no  more  than  indicate 
the  scope  of  the  new  issue  of  this  useful 
series  of  books,  as  the  volume  has  just  come 
into  our  hands  as  we  are  about  to  go  to 
press.  Its  author  is  evidently  one  of  the 
large-minded,  alert,  modern  men  engaged 
in  the  work  of  professional  education 
in  England,  and  a  type  of  the  progressive 
educationists  and  sound  practical  scholars 
this  Province  just  now  stands  much  in  need 
of  for  our  Normal  Schools. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
Intellectual   Faculties,   and    the  bearing  of 


the  facts  of  Mental  Science  upon  the  work  of 
the  teacher.  The  chapters  in  this  division 
treat  of  the  three  lines  of  educational  de- 
velopment,— the  body,  the  intellect,  and  the 
emotional  nature  and  will.  Then  come 
some  interesting  lessons  on  Sensation,  Per- 
ception, Apprehension,  Retention,  Repro- 
duction, and  Attention.  The  cultivation  of 
the  imagination,  the  judgment,  and  the 
reason  follows  ;  after  which  the  practical  part 
of  the  book  is  reached,  dealing  with  Organ- 
ization. Under  this  head  we  have  chapters 
on  systems  of  organization,  the  school  and 
its  appointments,  the  classification  of  the 
children,  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the 
teacher,  time-tables  and  systems  of  registra- 
tion, apparatus  and  books.  The  third 
division  is  devoted  to  Discipline  and  Moral 
Training,  and  treats  of  the  emotions  and 
the  will  in  education ;  school  tacties,  the 
government  of  children,  and  the  nature  and 
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uses  of  punishment.  A  good  deal  under 
Organization  is  of  course  local  to  England ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  much  of  value  in  the 
book,  both  in  this  and  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  treatise,  that  we  assume  the 
responsibility,  even  from  the  slight  glance  we 
have  had  at  the  book,  to  recommend  it  to 
our  readers. 


Companion  to  Algebra,  by  L.  Marshall, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Charterhouse. 
London :  Rivingtons,  1882. 

This  work  is  intended  especially  for  stu- 
dents who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
easier  parts  of  Algebra  as  given  in  any  of  the 
elementary  text-books.  The  selection  of  the 
Theorems  is  well  made ;  and  though  the 
demonstrations  in  some  cases  are  not  fully 
written  out,  still  the  hints  are  so  judicious 
that  a  learner  can  easily  follow  the  proof. 
The  examples  are  many,  and  well  arranged, 
and  several  neat  results  are  obtained.  The 
last  chapter  is  on  the  general  Theory  of  Equ- 
ations. Mathematical  masters  and  advanced 
scholars  in  our  Secondary  Schools  will  find 
this  a  useful  book  :  it  would  be  still  more 
useful  if  the  answers  were  given. 


A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Trigonom- 
ETRY,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.,  As- 
sistant Master  at  Eton.  London  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1882. 

The  author  states,  in  his  preface,  that  the 
work  deals  only  with  the  part  of  the  subject 
which  can  conveniently  be  explained  without 
the  use  of  infinite  series.  The  book  is  in- 
tended either  for  class-teaching  or  for  private 
study.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  work  is 
to  be  found  in  the  remarks,  at  the  beginning, 
on  measurement  and  incommensurability. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Lock  has  good  grounds  for 
defining  ' '  Measure  "  as  indicating  the  "  num- 
ber of  times  the  thing  measured  contains  the 
unit  "  ;  commonly  ihe  **  numerical  value  "  is 
used  for  this  definition.  With  reference  to 
incommensurables  he  makes  the  sensible  re- 
mark, that  it  is  useless  to  carry  results  to  many 
places  of  decimals,  a  recommendation,  by  the 
way,  to  which  he  is  not  always  careful  himself 
to  adhere.     For  unit  of  circular  measure,  the 


author  uses  "  Radian,"  which  he  proposes 
to  indicate  by  a  letter  c,  placed  as  an  index, 
in  the  same  way  that  we  mark  degrees  by 
the  symbol  °.  The  work  is  illustrated  by 
sets  of  well  arranged  examples.  Masters  and 
students  alike  will  find  this  work  worthy  of 
attention. 


The  Princess  :  A  Study,  with  critical 
and  explanatory  notes,  of  Alfred  Tenny- 
son's poem,  by  S.  E.  Dawson.  Montreal : 
Dawson  Brothers.     1882. 

A  PAPER  prepared  for  "a  semi-social, 
semi-literary  society  "  as  a  review  and  criti- 
cal estimate  of  the  judgment  passed  by  the 
members  of  the  society  on  Tennyson's 
"  Princess,"  has  resulted  in  this  book,  which 
we  regard  as  an  able  and  satisfiying  criticism  of 
that  noble  poem.  Mr.  Dawson  recounts  the 
reception  which  this  great  poetic  work  of  art 
met  at  its  first  appearance  from  the  "chorus 
of  irresponsible,  ignorant  reviews  ; "  he  next 
points  out  its  central  purpose,  as  a  poetical 
analysis  of  the  position  of  Woman  and 
Woman's  Rights,  a  position,  as  he  shows, 
with  just  satire,  very  different  from  that  of 
the  *'  indiscribable  persons  "  of  both  sexes 
who  are  connected  with  what  is  termed  the 
"  Revolt  of  Women."  He  does  good  ser- 
vice to  Canadian  society  in  showing  Tenny- 
son's contempt  for  the  craze  which  seeks  to 
supersede  sex  by  a  new  arrangement  of 
society.  Mr.  Dawson  next  gives  a  most 
thoughtful  and  pleasantly-written  analysis  of 
the  poem  in  its  two-fold  division,  from  the 
first  to  the  fourth  book,  being  mock-heroic, 
while  the  other  books  are  entirely  serious. 
To  most  people  the  transition  gives  a  certain 
feeling  of  unreality  to  the  whole  poem.  But 
Mr.  Dawson  writes  of  both  in  an  apprecia- 
tive tone  and  with  a  thoroughness  of  insight 
which  shows  that  he  possesses  one  of  the 
rarest  of  critical  gifts,  the  power  of  estimat- 
ing high-class  poetry  at  its  true  value.  We 
recommend  his  monograph  on  "The  Prin- 
cess "  to  all  teachers  as  a  most  useful  aid  to 
the  study  of  modern  poetry.  The  work  does 
great  credit  to  the  poetic  taste  and  literary 
skill  of  its  author,  who  is  the  senior  member 
of  the  well-known  and  long-established  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Dawson  Brothers,  Montreal. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


THE  MINISTER'S  REPORT  FOR  1882. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
Department,  we  have  been  put  in  possession 
of  an  early  copy  of  the  Honourable  the  Min- 
ister's Report  for  the  past  year,  the  physical 
frame-work  of  which  is  of  the  usual  Brobding- 
nagian  type.  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
to  get  this  Annual  Blue-book  (?)  down  to 
modest  proportions.  While  we  are  annually 
in  expectation  of  this,  up  crops,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  about  a  hundred  pages, 
consisting  of  the  financial  statements  for  the 
year  of  the  various  Mechanics'  Institutes  of 
the  Province.  This  lumber,  the  Department 
might  readily  see,  is  not  wanted  where  it  ap- 
pears :  it  is  matter  for  the  Provincial  Auditor 
and  the  Public  Accounts'  Committee  of 
the  Legislature ;  and  we  would  suggest,  if 
the  public  money  is  still  to  be  spent  upon  it, 
that  any  hanger-on  of  the  Education  Office 
who  prepares  it  for  press  should  send  the 
sheets  as  issued  direct  from  the  printer  to  the 
paper-mill,  with  the  rubbish  that  may  yet 
litter  the  Department  from  the  abandoned 
Book  Depository.  As  these  accounts,  for  the 
second  time,  annoyingly  obtrude  themselves, 
we  take  occasion  to  say  that  the  Government 
grant  of  two  dollars  for  every  one  locally 
raised  by  these  Institutes  should  be  paid  over 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  law.  Napanee 
we  observe,  for  instance,  receives  a  Legisla- 
tive Grant  for  the  year  of  $400,  while  the 
sum  raised  by  the  members  of  its  Institute  is 
on'y  $57  odd — a  clear  case,  and  not  the  only 
one  in  the  Report,  of  misappropriation  of  the 
Government  bounty.  The  matter  wants  the 
more  looking  into  when  we  find  that  not  a 
dollar  has  been  disbursed  by  the  Institute  in 
question  for  books  during  the  year.  The  De- 
partment will  do  well  also  to  see  that  the 
Government  Grant  is  spent  currently  as  re- 
ceived by  the  Institutes,  and  for  the  legitimate 
purposes  for  which  it  is  given.  Moreover, 
let  there  be  no  accounts  passed  by  the  De- 
partment with  a  heavy  balance  *'  carried 
forward  "  by  the  Institutes,  and  no  large  sums 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  statements  under  the 


ambiguous  term  of  "miscellaneous."  One 
other  remark  and  we  pass  from  this  subject, 
viz.,  that  it  is  not  a  healthy  sign  to  see  the 
very  disproportionate  annual  issue  of  fiction 
by  these  Institutes  :  in  many  cases  the  average 
is  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  reading  of  the 
community.  This  is  not  encouraging  to  the 
advocates  of  Free  Public  Libraries. 

Into  the  tabular  matter  proper  to  the  Blue- 
book  we  shall  not  now  enter  j  nor  does  that 
under  the  head  of  Legislation,  Orders  in 
Council,  Opinions  and  Decisions  of  the  Min- 
ister, etc.,  at  present  particularly  invite  us. 
We  would  rather  note,  in  the  meantime,  a 
few  of  the  utterances  of  Inspectors,  High  and 
Public,  on  matters  which  have  come  under 
their  observation,  particularly  on  points  of 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  schools. 
And  first  let  us  say  how  desirable  it  is  that 
Inspectors  should  give  free  voice  to  their  con- 
victions and  opinions  formed  while  coming 
fresh  into  contact  with  the  teachers  under 
them,  and  with  a  state  of  things — whether 
gratifying  or  otherwise — brought  under  their 
notice,  of  which  the  head  of  the  Department 
and  the  public  should  be  cognizant.  This 
information,  if  well  digested,  and  compactly 
and  lucidly  presented,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
highest  service  to  any  competent  administra- 
tor of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  Province. 
We  trust  that  no  considerations  of  a  personal, 
still  less  of  a  political,  character  will  prevent 
Inspectors  from  fully  and  freely  reporting,  in 
these  annual  documents,  the  true  condition 
of  the  schools.  If  teachers  are  incompetent, 
or  their  methods  are  bad,  there  should  be  no 
scruple  about  saying  so.  Duty,  indeed,  com- 
pels them  to  speak  frankly  and  honestly.  It 
is  gratifying,  of  course,  to  have  our  patriotic 
pride  sustained  in  the  belief  •'  that  Ontario 
has  the  best  system  of  education  in  the 
world."  Somehow,  however,  this  flattering 
statement,  even  in  the  Report  before  us,  is 
not  borne  out.    Let  us  see  what  is  really  said. 

To  take  the  utterances  of  the  Senior  In- 
spector first,  if  our  readers  will  turn  to  the 
Report    (pp.    136-140),   they   will    find    an 
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indictment  against  our  **  Schools  and  School- 
masters" that  ought  to  dispel  all  illusion. 
The  reference,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  to  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes.  i.  In 
regard  to  the  Entrance  Examination,  Dr. 
McLellan  affirm?,  that  the  Local  Examiners 
fail  to  do  their  work  with  sufficient  care  ;  that 
the  penmanship  of  candidates  is  bad,  "a 
good  deal  of  it  very  bad  ;  "  that  the  work  is 
indifferently  put  on  paper — "  without  neat- 
ness, without  method;"  that  there  is  "a 
serious  lack  of  proper  training  in  this  direc- 
tion; "and  that  there  appears  to  be  "too 
much  telling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
too  little  doing  on  the  part  of  the  pupil." 
2.  With  reference  to  ihe  Course  of  Study, 
regret  is  expressed  that  Drawing  "has  not 
been  given  at  least  the  rank  of  an  option  ;  " 
and  the  Normal  Schools  are  arraigned  for 
failing  to  educate  teachers  in  even  the  Ele- 
mentary branches  of  this  subject.  Science 
is  next  touched  upon,  and  is  said  to  be 
neglected  and  under-valued.  Literature- 
teaching  is  then  brought  to  the  bar,  and  is 
charged  with  being  mere  instruction  in  "par- 
sing and  analysis,  and  nothing  more."  The 
text-books  are  found  fault  with ;  and  reliance 
on  them,  wrong  methods,  and  grammatical 
hair-splitting  are  rebuked.  The  next  step 
is  to  professional  training,  and  here  the  Re- 
port is  more  dismal  and  the  outlook  less 
bright.  The  untrained  teacher  is  *•  a  delusion 
and  a  snare,"  and  the  men  of  luminous  minds 
and  aptitude  for  educational  work  are  not 
forthcoming.  "Hide-bound  pedants"  and 
*'  crammers  of  dead  vocables"  ply  their  trade ; 
and  Matthew  Arnold  is  called  in  to  state  that 
"the  mass  of  mankind  know  good  butter 
from  bad,  and  tainted  meat  from  fresh,"  but 
they  "do  not  so  well  know  good  teaching 
and  training  from  bad."  The  Universities, 
according  to  the  Senior  Inspector,  are  not 
alone  to  be  looked  to  in  providing  competent 
teachers  ;  and  satisfactory  professional  train- 
ing, we  infer  from  his  words,  is  not  to  be  had 
at  the  Secondary  Schools.  Much  of  the 
teaching  in  the  High  Schools,  Dr.  McLellan 
affirms,  is  **  not  of  good  quality,  and  cannot 
be  of  good  quality  until  we  have  some  means 
of  teaching  the  teachers,  of  giving  them  at 
least  a  fair  professional  training."    And  this, 


forsooth  !  is  to  be  had  at  the  Normal  Schools, 
on  the  chopped  straw  and  starveling  diet  that 
passes  in  these  precious  institutions  for 
professional  education  ! 

In  Mr.  Inspector  Hodgson's  first  Report, 
the  results  are  not  more  gratifying ;  and  the 
tax-payer  of  the  Province  has  little  to  console 
him  for  the  provision  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  his  name  for  higher  education.  Mr. 
Hodgson's  returns  cover  the  inspection  of 
High  Schools  west  of  Toronto,  and  the  tale 
he  has  to  tell  us,  is  "  of  the  all  but  total  dis- 
regard" in  these  Institutions  "  of  such  every- 
day subjects  as  reading  and  writing."  The 
Department,  we  are  informed,  that  is  taught 
'•  worst  and  least  is  English ; "  and  Mr. 
Hodgson's  statement  is  significantly  endorsed 
by  specimens  which  he  quotes  of  the  speech 
of  even  "  prominent  masters."  Mathematics, 
he  refers  to,  as  having  the  preference  in  the 
studies,  and  for  its  undue  prominence  in 
the  curriculum  we  know  whom  to  blame. 
Physical  Science,  he  considers,  is  taught 
without  any  educational  value,  from  the  want 
of  the  necessary  apparatus  and  appliances. 

The  same  story  of  imperfect  education,  in- 
adequate professional  training,  and  criminal 
indifference  to  the  practical  studies  to  which 
pupils  should  be  compelled  to  give  their  at- 
tention, meets  us  in  the  returns  of  the  Public 
School  Inspectors,  in  the  Report  before  us. 
The  truth  is,  painful  though  it  may  be  to 
confess  it,  upon  few  grounds  can  we  justify 
the  boastful  talk  we  are  accustomed  to  hear 
on  the  subject  of  Education  in  Ontario.  In 
moments  of  professional  exaltation,  if  vaunt- 
ing people  will  only  sit  down  with  the 
Government  blue-book  in  their  hands,  and 
con  over,  not  the  statistics,  (for  these  can  be 
made  to  prove  anything),  but  the  passages  in 
the  Reports  that  speak  of  inefficient  teachers 
and  the  indifferent  results  of  their  work,  we 
shall  have  less  to  inspire  unhealthy  ambitions 
and  more  reason  to  confine  our  talk  to  sober 
speech. 


THE  ROYAL  CANADIAN  READERS. 
Whoever  approaches  the  task  of  compil- 
ing a  series  of  school  reading  books,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  himself  and  his  work  justice, 
can  have  at  the  outset,  we  imagine,  but  little 
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notion  of  the  difficulties  he  is  likely  to  en- 
counter. Hi  may  provide  himself  with  all 
available  and  seemingly-serviceable  material, 
he  may  arm  himself  with  every  equipment  of 
the  scholar,  and  become  proficient  in  the  art 
of  the  clear  and  ready  writer,  but  he  will  not 
go  far  before  he  finds  that  there  is  much  in 
educational  book-making  which  he  has  not 
dreamt  of,  and  a  thousand-and-one  contin- 
gencies, sure  to  confront  him  at  the  most  un- 
expected moment,  of  which  he  has  not  *'  taken 
stock."  But  editorial  confidences  of  this  sort, 
we  fear,  will  lay  us  open  to  the  suspicion 
that  we  have  ourselves  been  "through  the 
mill,"  and  that  these  prefatory  words  are 
but  thinly  disguised  apologies  for  our  assur- 
ance, if  not  incompetence.  The  readers  of 
the  Monthly,  we  premise,  however,  will  not 
do  us  this  wrong.  Our  remarks  should  rather 
be  taken  as  indicating  our  sympathy  with  a 
proverbially  difficult  bit  of  literary  work,  and 
the  fairness  of  our  position  in  attempting  to 
estimate  the  labours  of  men  who,  presumed- 
ly, have  come  to  their  duties  with  a  befitting 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  with  resources 
equal  to  any  emergency  in  the  task  they  have 
undertaken  for  the  schools  of  the  country. 
There  are,  of  course,  School  Readers  and 
School  Readers^  but  the  series,  par  excellence, 
that  is  to  meet  the  wants,  and  for  the  next 
decade  fulfil  the  purposes,  of  education  in 
Canada,  obviously  cannot  have  been  prepared 
without  the  expenditure  of  much  practical 
labour,  careful  and  experienced  thought,  and 
a  generous  sum  of  money. 

There  hav^  beeo  few  things  in  the  history 
of  educational  enterprise  in  Canada  more 
remarkable,  in  a  quiet  way,  than  the  prepar- 
ation and  issue  of  this  excellent  and  really 
handsome  series  of  School  Readers.  There 
has  been  no  horn-blowing  or  clamorous 
laudation  of  what  was  being,  or  about  to  be, 
done.  The  series  has  taken  some  time  to 
prepare;  and  if  we  take  the  publishers' 
word,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
for  what  has  been  spent  in  money  on  the 
books,  the  Education  Department,  School 
Trustees,  and  the  profession  at  large  may  be 
assured  that  these  Readers  make  their  ap- 
pearance as  the  product  of  a  well-matured, 
intelligent,   and  painstaking  effort,  to   give 


to  education  in  Canada  the  best  Reading 
Bjok-;  that  publishing  resource  and  native 
talent  could  well  call  into  existence  for  use 
in  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Education  is  now-a-days  playing  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  mundane  affairs  that  the 
enterprise  which  has  produced  these  books 
really  became  a  necessity  of  the  times.  For 
some  years  Canada  has  rubbed  along  with  a 
series  of  Readers  which,  however  good  in 
their  day,  had  by  common  consent  outlived 
their  usefulness.  The  horizon  of  education 
has  of  late  been  extending  in  every  direction ; 
new  methods  of  teaching  have  come  into 
vogue  J  a  more  critical  taste  and  a  wider 
scholarship  has  been  manifested ;  and  liter- 
ature itself  has  taken  on  new  form  and  beauty. 
To  meet  these  advances,  to  supply  aids  to 
the  profession  in  the  technical  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  give  to  the  pupil  the  fruit  of  the 
modern  mind  in  letters  and  art,  was  an  act 
that  will  not  only  bury  the  remembrance  of 
the  unattractive  books  that  have  hitherto 
done  duty  as  the  tools  of  education  in  Can- 
ada, but  will  open  a  new  world  of  bright 
activity  and  interest  for  the  minds  of  the 
youth  who  are  to  be  nurtured  on  the  goodly 
fare  so  bountifully  provided  in  the  Royal 
Canadian  Readers. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  editorial 
note,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  go  into  a 
detailed  review  of  the  various  features  and 
many  excellences  of  the  books.  Nor  is  this 
necessary,  as  the  publishers,  in  our  present 
issue,  have  taken  advantage  of  our  adver- 
tising pages  to  supply  jreaders  of  The 
Monthly  with  a  syllabus  of  the  series ;  and 
we  learn  that  it  is  also  their  intention  to 
place  the  books  on  view  at  the  approaching 
meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Associations. 
What  we  may  here  specially  note,  how- 
ever, is  the  extent  to  which  the  compilers 
have  drawn  upon  the  suggestions,  both  of 
the  Department  and  of  practical  teachers 
throughout  the  Province,  as  to  making  the 
books  serve  the  purpose  of  good  reading 
manuals,  and,  by  means  of  copious  hints  to 
teachers  and  well-graded  exercises  for  the 
pupil,  at  the  same  time  to  give  practical  aid 
to  the  critical  study  of  the  mother  tongue. 
This  is  a  service  which  was  well  worth  per- 
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forming  for  the  schools  of  the  Dominion,  and 
it  is  a  service  which,  it  seems  to  us,  has  been 
very  efficiently  rendered  by  the  editors  of  the 
books  before  us.  The  study  of  English  is 
now  happily  taking  its  rightful  place  in  the 
schools,  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
largely  divorced  by  the  undue  prominence 
given  to  mathematics  and  other  less  import- 
ant subjects.  The  impetus  which  these 
Readers  are  likely  to  give  to  the  practical 
and  successful  study  of  English  in  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  school  course  will  be  evi- 
dent from  even  a  cursory  examination  ;  and 
we  should  say  that  few  pupils  of  ordinary 
intelligence  will  be  willing  to  leave  these 
books  without  desiring  to  know  more  of 
English  literature. 


TRADUCING  THE  PROFESSION. 

The  unwarrantable,  and  it  might  seem 
almost  wanton,  attack  on  the  teaching  pro- 
fession occurring  in  Mr.  Charlton's  Bill 
against  Seduction,  lately  before  Parliament, 
reminds  us  of  the  delicate  satire  of  a  recent 
writer  in  speaking  of  men  '  *  who  think  suc- 
cess means  getting  upon  a  Committee  of  the 
House,  or  carrying  a  Bill  through  the  Legis- 
lature," forgetting  the  truer  success  of 
properly  instructing  the  public  mind,  and  of 
leading  the  sentiment  of  the  community  into 
wholesome  and  righteous  channels.  Mr. 
Charlton's  indiscretion  is  the  indiscretion  of 
not  a  few  of  our  public  men,  who,  when  they 
are  bitten  with  the  idea  of  setting  the  world 
aright,  either  lose  their  common-sense  or  the 
power  of  looking  at  things  from  all  sides. 
To  initiate  legislation  on  social  evils  is  a  deli- 
cate undertaking,  and  the  task  of  steering 
between  the  Scylla  of  unpunished  crime  and 
the  Charybdis  of  popular  prejudice  requires 
the  exercise  of  a  rare  judgment  and  an  uner- 
ring tact.  What  judgment  Mr.  Charlton  has 
shown  is  apparent  when,  in  attempting  to 
legislate  against  a  heinous  crime,  he  brands 
the  teaching  fraternity  as  before  and  above 
all  men  the  offenders  against  chastity,  and 
stigmatizes  the  profession  as  if  it  included  the 
only  possible  culprits  to  be  criminally  dealt 
with  by  the  provisions  of  his  proposed  Act. 
The  meeting  of  the  Toronto  teachers,  to 


take  steps  to  have  the  offensive  clause  in  the 
Bill  expunged,  very  properly  resented  the 
slur  cast  at  the  profession  by  Mr.  Charlton's 
heedless  action.  As  was  stated  at  the  meet- 
ing, the  seduction  of  minors  by  teachers  was 
happily  a  rare  occurrence  ;  and  while  the 
mass  of  the  profession,  presumedly,  was  in 
sympathy  with  legislation  which  would  make 
the  offence  a  criminal  one,  those  present  had 
the  spirit  to  dispute  Mr.  Charlton's  right  to 
fasten  upon  teachers  as  a  class  the  odium  of 
a  crime  which  was  less  chargeable  to  them 
than  to  others  in  the  community  whose  op- 
portunities and  influence  over  women  might, 
if  at  all,  be  more  fairly  considered  a  menace 
to  virtue. 

It  may  be  said  for  the  profession  that  its 
members  want  no  privileges  which  are  not 
reasonably  granted  to  other  classes  of  the 
community.  They  justly  claim,  however,  a 
share  in  the  comity  recognized  by  the 
social  code,  and  ask  to  be  treated  with  the 
respect  which  is  accorded  to  other  reputable 
professions.  It  is  their  misfortune  that  leg- 
islation in  connection  with  the  schools  has 
brought  the  fraternity  more  than  its  members 
care  before  the  public ;  but  he  would  be  a 
reckless  man  who  would  presume  upon  this  to 
pass  a  slight  upon  the  profession,  or  make 
insiduous  attacks  upon  its  morals.  Instead 
of  being  the  great  violaters  of  the  law,  teach- 
ers— need  we  say  ? — are  its  most  intelligent 
mainstay. 


MORE    "SCHOOL   JOURNAL"   MIS- 
REPRESENTATION. 

Our  readers  will  readily  understand  that 
we  have  something  else  to  do  than  take  up 
valuable  space  in  the  Monthly  in  noticing 
the  jaundiced  comments  of  the  School  Journal 
on  editorial  utterances  in  our  columns.  That 
with  the  issue  of  each  number  of  The 
Monthly  the  publishers  of  the  School  Jour- 
nal  should  go  through  the  spiritual  exercise 
of  cursing,  instead  of  blessing,  us,  was  quite 
to  be  expected.  An  independent  organ  of 
the  profession,  representing  its  higher  inter- 
ests, and  the  mouthpiece  neither  of  publishing 
house  nor  of  would-be  toadies  of  the  Depart- 
ment, is  naturally  enough  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
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of  the  Wellington  Street  firm.  Hence  the 
spiteful  reference,  which  we  reluctantly  here 
notice,  to  this  magazine  in  last  month's  issue 
of  the  Journal— z.  reference  which,  in  its 
limping  English,  plainly  came  from  the  source 
of  the  orthographical  chaos  in  a  certain 
''Spelling  Book"  that  some  time  ago  re- 
ceived our  attention.  Hence,  also,  the  piti- 
ful misrepresentation,  in  the  Journal  for 
April,  of  what  we  had  last  month  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  a  Headmaster's  "  renouncing 
the  profession."  The /(?«r«a/ would  make 
it  appear  that  our  remarks  on  the  indifferent 
status  of  the  profession,  and  the  regret  we 
gave  expression  to  at  the  general  failure  of 
the  community  to  extend  the  proper  meed  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the  teacher 
in  his  arduous  work,  were  a  consequence  of 
some  circumstances  said  to  have  occurred 
at  Whitby,  which,  the  Journal  insinuates 
could  not  have  been  pleasing  to  us.  To  this 
slander  we  need  but  make  the  reply,  that  we 
were  as  ignorant  as  the  child  unborn  of  any 
and  all  circumstances  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  the  new  master,  to  which  the 
Journal  alludes  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  if 
any  intrigue  took  place,  or  if  any  clique- 
wirepulling  was  resorted  to,  in  influencing 
the  Board  in  making  the  new  appointment, 
it  does  not  astonish  us  that  we  should  be  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  matter,  and  that 
Messrs.  Gage  and  the  School  Journal  shoxAd 
know  all  about  it. 

Our  apologies  are  due  to  the  new  principal 
of  the  Institute  in  question,  in  our  being 
compelled  to  make  this  frank  statement, 
owing  to  the  impertinence  of  the  conductors 
of  the  School  Journal  in  dragging  us  into 
discourteous  notice  in  its  columns.  The  late 
principal  will  also  considerately  excuse  the 
liberty  we  necessarily  had  to  take  of  making 
this  personal  allusion  in  our  common  defence. 
The  Journal's  own  reference  to  him,  he  may 
not  be  able  to  control ;  but  its  malevolence 
falls  to  the  ground  when  its  object  can  point 
to  the  grand  public  and  professional  dem- 
onstration at  Whitby,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  leave-taking.  The  attack  on  our- 
selves we  must  bear  as  we  may.  Teachers 
have  recently  been  made  the  objects  of  an 


outrageous  assault  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Editors  of  magazines,  it  would  seem,  thanks 
to  the  School  Journal^  are  not  now  to  be  the 
only  unstigmatized  scoundrels. 


Modern  Tendencies. — Is  it  not  the  ten- 
dency of  our  numerous  conventions  and 
institutes  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  "fine 
handling"  of  material  and  too  little  on  the 
"inspiration"  which  alone  can  give  dignity 
to  our  work  ?  When  the  same  public  sees 
yearly  crowds  of  boys  and  girls  passing  from 
our  schools  into  society  and  business  with 
seemingly  no  impressions  remaining  on  their 
characters  from  all  the  teachers  through 
whose  hands  they  have  come — for  the  public 
cannot  fail  to  see  this — it  must  not  be  blamed 
for  asking  if  the  work  of  education  has  de- 
generated into  "fine  handling,"  while  the 
"dignity  of  inspiration  has  vanished." — 
Anna  C.  Brackett. 


A  Spadina  Avenue  lady  dropped  in  on  her 
neighbour  for  an  afternoon  call.  "  How  is 
your  daughter  ?"  she  inquired.  "  Splendid. 
She  has  just  got  back  from  the  Nominal 
School,  where  she  ciphered  clear  through  from 
ambition  to  chemical  fractures,  and  then  she 
took  up  pottery  and  jobbery,  and  he  says  she 
can  speculate  the  internal  calculations." 


Teachers  should  do  more  studying  of 
methods.  Institutes  are  good,  but  institute 
instruction  cannot  take  the  place  of  hard 
study  and  hard  thinking;  it  can  only  supple- 
ment them.  The  Institute  ought  to  te  to 
the  teacher  what  the  teacher  is  to  the  pupil, 
the  helper.  Thorough,  careful  preparation 
for  the  day's  labour  is  just  as  essential  to  the 
teacher  as  it  is  to  the  pupil.  To  secure  this 
preparation,  which  in  time  will  amount  to 
training,  teachers  ought  to  read  more  educa- 
tional journals  and  study  more  educational 
books.  There  are  teachers  who  have  been 
teaching  for  years,  who  do  not  own  a  single 
book  on  education,  who  read  no  educational 
journals,  and  yet  they  wonder  that  they  and 
their  business  are  not  held  in  a  higher 
esteem.  They  don't  deserve  it. — Educa- 
tional Review. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


BY    FREDERIC    HARRISON. 


THE  Stormy  antipathies  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  have  to  answer  for  many 
a  miscarriage  of  historical  justice  ;  but 
for  none  more  unfounded  than  that 
superior  air  with  which  he  teaches  the 
nineteenth  century  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  eighteenth.  "  The  age  of 
prose,  of  lying,  of  sham,"  said  he, 
'•  the  fraudulent-bankrupt  century,  the 
reign  of  Beelzebub,  the  peculiar  era 
of  cant."  And  so  growls  on  our 
Teufelsdrockh  through  thirty  octavo 
volumes,  from  the  first  philosophy  of 
clothes  to  the  last  hour  of  Friedrich. 
Invectives  against  a  century  are 
even  more  unprofitable  than  indict- 
ments against  a  nation.  We  are  pre- 
pared for  them  in  theology,  but  they 
have  quite  gone  out  of  serious  history. 
Whatever  else  it  may  be,  we  may  take 
it  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  the 
product  of  the  eighteenth,  as  that 
was  in  turn  the  product  of  the  seven- 
teenth ;  and  if  the  prince  of  darkness 
had  so  lately  a  hundred  years  of  rule 
in  Europe,  to  what  fortunate  event  do 


we  owe  our  own  deliverance,  and  in- 
deed the  nativity  of  Thomas  Carlyle  ? 
But  surely  invectives  were  never  more 
out  of  place,  than  when  hurled  at  a 
century  which  was  simply  the  turning 
epoch  of  the  modern  world,  the  age 
which  gave  birth  to  the  movements 
wherein  we  live,  and  to  all  the  tasks 
that  we  yet  labour  to  solve.  Look  at 
the  eighteenth  century  on  all  sides  of 
its  manifold  life,  free  the  mind  from 
that  lofty  pity  with  which  prosperous 
folk  are  apt  to  remember  their  grand- 
fathers, and  we  shall  find  it  in  achieve- 
ment the  equal  of  any  century  since 
the  Middle  Ages;  in  promise  and  sug- 
gestion and  preparation,  the  century 
which  most  deeply  concerns  ourselves. 
Though  Mr.  Carlyle  seems  to  count 
it  the  sole  merit  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  have  provided  us  the 
French  Revolution  (the  most  glori- 
ous bonfire  record  in  profane  his- 
tory), it  is  not  a  little  curious  that 
almost  all  his  heroes  in  modern  times, 
apart  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  are  chil- 
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dren  and  representatives  of  that  un- 
speakable epoch.  Such  were  Fried- 
rich,  Mirabeau,  and  Danton,  George 
Washington,  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
Robert  Burns,  Watt  and  Arkwright; 
and,  for  more  than  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  for  more  than  half  his  work, 
so  was  Goethe  himself.  It  sounds 
strange  to  accuse  of  unmitigated 
grossness  and  quackery  the  age 
which  gave  us  these  men;  and 
which  produced,  besides,  •'  Robin- 
son Crusoe  "  and  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Church- 
yard "  and  the  lines  "  To  Mary " 
and  "  To  my  Mother's  Picture," 
Berkeley's  Dialogues  and  Burke's 
Addresses,  Reynolds  and  Gainsbo- 
rough, Flaxman  and  Stothard,  Han- 
del and  Mozart.  But  one  remembers 
that  according  to  the  Teufelsdrockh- 
ian  cosmogony,  great  men  are  drop- 
ped ab  extra  into  their  age,  much  as 
some  philosophers  assure  us  that  pro- 
toplasm, or  the  primitive  germ  of  life, 
was  casually  dropped  upon  our  planet 
by  a  truant  aerolite. 

A  century  which  opens  with  "  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,"  and  closes  with 
the  first  part  of  "  Faust,"  is  hardly  a 
century  of  mere  prose,  especially  if 
we  throw  in  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns, 
"The  Ancient  Mariner"  and  the 
"  Lyrical  Ballads."  A  century  which 
includes  twenty  years  of  the  life  of 
Newton,  twenty-three  of  Wren's,  and 
sixteen  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  whole 
lives  of  Hume,  Kant,  Adam  Smith, 
Gibbon,  and  Priestley,  is  not  the  age  of 
mere  shallowness  ;  nor  is  the  century 
which  founded  the  monarchy  of  Prus- 
sia, and  the  empire  of  Britain,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  republic  in  America 
and  then  in  France,  and  which  finally 
recast  modern  society  and  formed 
our  actual  habits,  the  peculiar  era  of 
quackeries,  bonfires,  and  suicides. 
Measure  it  justly  by  the  light  of 
scientific  history,  and  not  by  the 
tropes  of  some  Biblical  saga,  and  it 
holds    its   own    beside  the    greatest 


epochs  in  the  modern  world ;  of  all 
modern  eras  perhaps  the  richest,  most 
various,  most  creative.  It  raised 
to  the  rank  of  sciences,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  zoology ;  it  created  the 
conception  of  social  science  and  laid 
its  foundations ;  it  produced  the  his- 
torical schools  and  the  economic 
schools  of  England  and  of  France; 
the  new  metaphysics  of  Germany,  the 
new  music  of  Germany;  it  gave  birth 
to  the  new  poetic  movement  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  new  romance  literature 
of  England  and  of  France,  to  the 
true  prose  literature  of  Europe;  it 
transformed  material  life  by  mani- 
fold inventions  and  arts;  it  trans- 
formed social  life  no  less  than  politi- 
cal life ;  it  found  modern  civilization 
in  a  military  phase,  it  left  it  in  an 
industrial  phase;  it  found  modern 
Europe  fatigued,  oppressed  with 
worn-out  forms,  uneasy  with  the  old 
life,  uncertain  and  hopeless  about  the 
new;  it  left  modern  Europe  recast 
without  and  animated  with  a  new 
soul  within  ;  burning  with  life,  hope, 
and  energy. 

The  habit  of  treating  a  century  as 
an  organic  whole,  with  a  character  of 
its  own,  is  the  beaten  pathway  to  su- 
perficial comparison.  History,  after 
all,  is  not  grouped  into  natural  periods 
of  one  hundred  years,  as  different 
from  each  other  as  the  life  of  the  son 
from  that  of  his  father.  Nor,  what- 
ever the  makers  of  chronologies  may 
say,  does  mankind  really  turn  over  a 
new  page  in  the  great  record,  so  soon 
as  the  period  of  one  hundred  years  is 
complete.  The  genius  of  any  time, 
even  though  it  be  in  a  single  country, 
even  in  one  city,  is  a  thing  too 
marvellously  complex  to  be  hit  off  by 
epithets  from  the  minor  prophets  or 
Gargantuan  anathemas  and  nick- 
names. And  as  men  are  not  born 
at  the  beginning  of  a  century,  and  do 
not  die  at  the  end  of  it,  but  grow, 
flourish,  and  decay  year  by  year  and 
hour  by  hour,  we  are  ever  entering  on 
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a  new  epoch  and  completing  an  old 
one,  did  we  but  know  it,  on  the  first 
day  of  every  year  we  live,  nay  at  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  every  sun. 

But,  though  a  century  be  an  arbi- 
trary period,  as  purely  conventional  as 
a  yard  or  a  mile,  and  though  every 
century  has  a  hundred  characters  of 
its  own,  and  as  many  lives  and  as 
many  results,  we  must  for  conveni- 
ence take  note  of  conventional  limits, 
and  fix  our  attention  on  special 
features  as  the  true  physiognomy  of 
an  epoch.  History  altogether  is  a 
wilderness,  till  we  parcel  it  out  into 
sections  more  or  less  arbitrary,  choos- 
ing some  class  of  facts  out  of  the 
myriads  that  stand  recorded,  steadily 
turning  our  eyes  from  those  which  do 
not  concern  our  immediate  purpose. 
And  so,  we  can  think  of  a  century  as 
in  some  sort  a  definite  whole,  in  some 
sense  inspired  with  a  definite  spirit, 
and  leading  to  a  set  of  definite  results. 
And  we  are  quite  right  in  so  doing, 
provided  we  keep  a  watchful  and 
balanced  mind,  in  no  mechanical 
way,  and  in  no  rhetorical  or  moraliz- 
ing mood,  but  in  order  to  find  what 
is  general,  dominant,  and  central. 

If  we  seek  for  some  note  to  mark 
off  the  eighteenth  from  all  other  cen- 
turies, we  shall  find  it  in  this  ;  it  was 
the  time  of  final  maturing  the  great 
revolution  in  Europe,  the  mightiest 
change  in  all  human  history.  By  re- 
volution we  mean,  not  the  blood- 
stained explosion  and  struggle  in 
France,  which  was  little  but  one  of 
its  symptoms  and  incidents,  but  that 
resettlement  of  modern  life  common 
to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  ; 
which  was  at  once  religious,  intellec- 
tual, scientific,  social,  moral,  political, 
and  industrial ;  a  resettlement  where- 
on the  whole  fabric  of  human  society 
in  the  future  is  destined  to  rest.  The 
era  as  a  whole  (so  far  from  being  trivial, 
sceptical,  fraudulent,  or  suicidal)  was, 
in  all  its  central  and  highest  moments, 
an  era  of  hope,  enterprise,  industry, 


and  humanity ;  full  of  humane  eager- 
ness for  improvement,  trusting  human 
nature,  and  earnestly  bent  on  human 
good.  It  sadly  miscalculated  the 
difficulties  and  risks,  and  it  strangely 
undervalued  the  problems  it  at- 
tempted to  solve  with  so  light  a 
heart.  Instead  of  being  really  the 
decrepit  monster  an  ong  the  ages,  it 
was  rather  the  naif'  and  confident 
youngster.  The  work  of  political  re- 
formation on  which  it  engaged  in  a 
spirit  of  artless  benevolence  brought 
down  on  its  head  a  terrible  rebuff; 
and  it  left  us  thereby  a  heritage  of 
confusion  and  strife.  But  the  hurly- 
burly  at  Versailles  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror  are  no  more  the  essence  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  than  the  Irish 
atrocities  and  the  Commune  of  Paris 
are  the  essence  of  the  nineteenth. 
Political  chaos,  rebellions,  and  wars 
are  at  most  but  a  part  of  a  century's 
activity,  and  sometimes  indeed  but  a 
small  part. 

In  the  core,  the  epoch  was  hearty, 
manly,  humane ;  second  to  none  in 
energy,  mental,  practical,  and  social  ; 
full  of  sense,  work,  and  good  fellow- 
ship. Its  manliness  often  fattened 
into  grossness;  soon  to  show  new 
touches  of  exquisite  tenderness.  Its 
genius  for  enterprise  plunged  it  into 
changes,  and  prepared  for  us  evils 
which  it  little  foresaw.  But  the  work 
was  all  undertaken  in  genuine  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  human  life.  If 
its  poetry  was  not  of  the  highest  of  all 
orders,  the  century  created  a  new 
order  of  poetry.  If  its  art  was  on  the 
whole  below  the  average,  in  the  noble 
art  of  music  it  was  certainly  supreme. 
In  philosophy,  science,  moral  and 
religious  truth,  it  was  second  to  none 
that  went  before.  In  politics  it  ended 
in  a  most  portentous  catastrophe. 
But  the  very  catastrophe  resulted 
from  its  passion  for  truth  and  reform. 
Nor  is  it  easy  for  us  now  to  see  how  the 
catastrophe  could  have  been  avoided, 
even  if  we  see  our  way  to  avoid  such' 
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catastrophes  again.  And  \\i  such  a 
cause  it  was  better  to  fai'-^  in  striving 
after  the  good  than  to  perish  by 
acquiescing  in  the  evil.  If  one  had 
to  give  it  a  name,  I  would  rather  call 
it  the  humane  age  (in  spite  of  revolu- 
tions, wars,  and  fashionable  corrup- 
tion); for  it  was  the  era  when  human- 
ity first  distincth  perceived  the  possi- 
bilities and  conditions  of  mature  hu- 
man existence. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  find 
scores  of  names,  facts,  and  events  to 
the  contrary  of  all  this ;  but  it  would 
be  quite  as  easy  to  find  scores  to  the 
contrary  of  any  opinion  about  any 
epoch.  A  century  is  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions by  the  necessity  of  the 
case  ;  for  it  is  made  up  of  every  ele- 
ment to  be  found  in  human  nature. 
The  various  incidents  are  in  no  way 
to  be  overlooked  ;  neither  are  they  to 
be  exaggerated.  To  balance  the  quali- 
ties of  an  epoch,  we  must  analyze 
them  all  separately,  compare  them 
one  by  one,  and  then  find  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  mass.  England  will 
concern  us  in  the  main ;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  age  can  never  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  its  action  in  any  one  country. 
Such  movements  as  the  Renascence 
in  the  sixteenth,  or  the  Revolution  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  are  especially 
common  to  Europe.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  understand  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  England,  if  we 
wholly  shut  our  eyes  to  the  move- 
ments abroad  of  which  the  English 
phase  was  the  reflex  and  organ.  Nor 
must  we  forget  how  much  our  judg- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
warped  (it  is  obvious  that  Mr  Car- 
lyle's  was  entirely  formed)  by  literary 
standards  and  impressions.  Literature 
has  been  deluged  with  the  affecta- 
tions, intrigues,  savagery,  and  unclean- 
ness  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Other 
centuries  had  all  this  in  at  least  equal 
degree ;  but  the  eighteenth  was  the 
first  to  display  it  in  pungent  literary 
form.     Industry,    science,  invention,  I 


and  benevolence  were  less  tempting 
fields  for  these  brilliant  penmen. 
And  thus  an  inordinate  share  of  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  quarrels  of 
poets,  the  vices  of  courts,  and  the 
grimacing  of  fops.  It  is  the  business 
of  serious  history  to  correct  the  im- 
pression which  torrents  of  smart  writ- 
ing have  left  on  the  popular  mind. 

We  are  all  rather  prone  to  dwell  on 
the  follies  and  vices  of  that  era,  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar  than  we 
are  with  any  other,  almost  more 
than  we  are  with  our  own.  It  is  the 
first  age,  since  that  of  Augustus, 
which  ever  left  inimitable  pictures  of 
its  own  daily  home  existence.  We 
recall  to  mind  so  easily  the  ladies  of 
quality  at  the  Spectatot's  routs,  the 
rioters  and  intrigues  of  Hervey's 
memoirs,  and  of  Walpole's,  and  of 
"  the  little  Burney's ;"  the  Squire 
Westerns,  the  Wilkeses,  and  the 
Queensberrys ;  the  Hell-fire  ClubSy 
and  the  Rake's  Progresses ;  the  politi- 
cal invectives  of  Junius  and  Burke; 
the  courts  of  St.  James's  and  Ver- 
sailles; the  prisons,  the  assizes,  the 
parties  of  pleasure  to  Bedlam  and  to 
Bridewell ;  the  Wells  at  Tunbridge^ 
Bath,  and  Epsom;  the  masquerades 
at  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  ;  the  tav- 
erns, the  streets,  the  Mohocks,  and 
the  duellists ;  the  gin-drinking  and 
the  bull-baiting,  the  gambling  and 
the  swindling;  and  a  thousand  pic- 
tures of  social  life  by  a  crowd  of  con- 
summate artists.  Perhaps  we  study 
these  piquant  miniatures  with  too 
lively  a  gust.  The  question  is  not 
whether  such  things  were,  but  what 
else  there  was  also.  The  pure,  the 
tender,  the  just,  the  merciful,  is  there 
as  well,  patiently  toiling  in  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way ;  and  if  we  look  for 
it  honestly,  we  shall  find  it  a  deeper, 
wider,  more  effective  force  in  the 
main,  shaping  the  issue  in  the  end 
for  good. 

Addison  and  Steele  were  not  the 
greatest  of  teachers,  but  they  have 
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mingled  with  banter  about  fans  and 
monsters  something  deeper  and  finer, 
such  as  none  had  touched  before, 
something  of  which  six  generations  of 
moralists  have  never  given  us  the  like. 
"  To  love  her  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion." Is  there  a  nobler  or  pro- 
founder  sentence  in  our  language  ? 
It  is  a  phrase  to  dignify  a  nation,  and 
to  purify  an  age ;  yet  it  was  flung  off 
by  "  poor  Dick,"  one  of  the  gayest 
wits,  for  one  of  the  lightest  hours  of  a 
most  artificial  society.  Western,  be 
it  never  forgotten,  was  the  name  not 
•only  of  a  boisterous  foxhunter,  but  of 
the  most  lovable  woman  in  English 
fiction.  What  a  mass  of  manly  stuff 
does  our  Enghsh  soil  seem  to  breed 
as  we  call  up  the  creations  of  Field- 
ing !  What  homes  of  sturdy  vigour  do 
we  enter  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of 
Defoe,  and  Swift,  and  Smollett,  and 
Goldsmith,  and  Johnson  ;  or  again  in 
the  songs  of  Burns,  or  the  mono- 
tonous lines  of  Crabbe ;  or  in  such 
glimpses  of  English  firesides  as  we 
catch  in  the  young  life  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  or  in  our  old  friend  "  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton,"  or  the  record  of 
Scott's  early  years,  or  the  life  of 
Adam  Smith,  or  Bishop  Berkeley ! 
What  a  world  of  hardihood  and  pa- 
tience is  there  in  the  lives  of  Captain 
•Cook,  and  Watt,  Brindley,  and  Ark- 
wright,  Metcalfe,  and  Wedgwood  ! 
What  spiritual  tenderness  in  the  let- 
ters of  Cowper,  and  the  memoirs  of 
Wesley,  Howard,  Wilberforce,  and 
scores  of  hard  workers,  just  spirits 
and  faithful  hearts  who  were  the  very 
breath  and  pulse  of  the  eighteenth 
century !  What  a  breeze  from  the 
uplands  plays  round  those  rustic 
images  in  all  forms  of  art;  the  art 
often  thin  and  tame  itself,  but  the 
spirit  like  the  fragrance  of  new  hay ; 
in  such  paintings  as  Morland's,  or 
such  poems  as  Thomson's,  Beattie's, 
and  Somerville's,  or  such  prose  as 
Fielding's,  Goldsmith's,  and  Smol- 
lett's ! 


How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath   their  sturdy 
stroke  ! 

If  in  that  mass  of  toiling,  daring, 
hearty,  simple  life,  we  think  overmuch 
of  the  riot  of  fashion  and  the  gossip 
of  courts,  the  fault  is,  perhaps,  with 
those  who  look  to  fashion  for  the  key- 
note, and  care  more  for  crowds  than 
they  care  for  homes. 

A  century  is  never,  we  have  said,  a 
really  organic  whole,  but  a  group  of 
various  movements  taken  up  and 
broken  off  at  two  arbitrary  points. 
The  eighteenth  is  as  little  a  whole  as 
any  other ;  but  we  may  group  it  into 
parts  in  some  degree  thus :  The  first 
ten  or  fifteen  years  are  clearly  more 
akin  to  the  seventeenth  century  than 
the  eighteenth.  Locke,  Newton,  and 
Leibnitz,  Wallis  and  Wren  ;  Burnet 
and  Somers  \  James  II.,  Louis  XIV., 
and  William  III.;  Bossuet  and  Fene- 
lon,  lived  into  the  century,  and  Dry- 
den  lived  up  to  it — but  none  of  these 
belong  to  it.  As  in  French  history  it 
is  best  to  take  the  age  of  Louis  by 
itself,  so  in  English  history  it  is  best 
to  take  the  Whig  Revolution  by  itself ; 
for  Anne  is  not  easily  parted  from 
her  sister,  nor  is  Marlborough  to  be 
severed  from  William  and  Portland. 
In  every  sense  the  reign  of  Anne  was 
the  issue  and  crown  of  the  movement 
of  1688,  and  not  the  forerunner  of 
that  of  1789.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  eighteenth  century  in  Eng- 
land means  the  reigns  of  the  first 
three  Georges.  This  space  we  must 
group  into  three  periods  of  unequal 
length : — 

1.  From  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Hanover  (17 14),  down  to  the  fall 
of  Walpole  (1742).  This  is  the  age 
of  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole;  Swift, 
Defoe,  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  Bishop  Butler,  Halley, 
Stephen  Gray,  and  Bradley. 

2.  From  the  fall  of  Walpole  (1742) 
to  the  opening  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution (1789).     It  is  the  age  of  Chat- 
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ham,  of  Frederick,  Washington,  and 
Targot;  of  Wolfe,  Clive,  and  Hast- 
ings, Rodney,  and  Anson;  of  Gibbon, 
and  Robertson  ;  of  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith;  of  Kant,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  Rousseau ;  of  Richardson  and 
Fielding,  Sterne  and  Smollett,  John- 
son and  Goldsmith ;  of  Cowper  and 
Gray,  Thomson  and  Beattie  ;  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  Hogarth 
and  Garrick ;  of  Cook,  Watt,  Ark- 
wright,  Brindley,  Herschel,  Black, 
Priestley,  Hunter,  Franklin,  and  Cav- 
endish ;  of  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn, 
and  Mozart ;  of  Wesley,  Whitefield, 
Howard,  and  Raikes. 

This  is  the  central  typical  period 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  a  note 
of  its  own  ;  some  fifty  years  of  energy 
thought,  research,  adventure,  inven- 
tion, industry ;  of  good  fellowship,  a 
zest  for  life,  and  a  sense  of  humanity. 

3.  Lastly  come  some  twelve  years 
of  the  Revolution  (i  789-1801)  ;  a 
mere  fragment  of  a  larger  movement 
that  cannot  be  limited  to  any  country 
or  to  any  century ;  the  passion  and 
the  strife,  the  hope  and  the  fore- 
shadowing of  things  that  were  to  come 
and  things  that  are  not  come.  It  is 
the  age  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke  and  Grat- 
tan  ;  of  Cornwallis  and  Nelson  ;  of 
Bentham  and  Romilly,  Wilberforce 
and  Clarkson  ;  of  Goethe  and  Burns, 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth ;  of  Tel- 
ford and  Stephenson ;  of  Flaxman, 
Bewick,  Romney,  and  Stothard ;  the 
youth  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  Scott,  Beetho- 
ven, and  Turner;  the  boyhood  of 
Byron  and  Shelley. 

It  is  impossible  to  omit  this  critical 
period  of  the  century,  though  we  too 
often  forget  that  it  forms  an  integral 
part  of  it,  quite  as  truly  as  the  age  of 
Pope  or  the  age  of  Johnson.  The 
century  is  not  intelligible  if  we  cast 
out  of  it  the  mighty  crisis  in  which  it 
ended,  to  which  it  was  leading  all 
along  ;  or  if  we  talk  of  that  new  birth 
as  a  bonfire  or  a  suicide.  Even  in  art 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  century 


of  Pope  and  Johnson  it  was  that  gave 
us  "Faust,"  the  "Ancient  Mariner," 
"  The  Task,"  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,'^ 
Flaxman,  Stothard's  and  Blake's  deli- 
cate and  weird  fancies.  Turner's  first 
manner,  Beethoven's  early  sonatas, 
and  Scott's  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man. All  that  we  value  as  specially 
distinctive  of  our  age  lay  in  embryo 
in  many  a  quiet  home,  whilst  the 
struggle  raged  at  its  hottest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  or  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Po,  and  the  Nile. 

When  the  eighteenth  century 
opened,  the  supremacy  in  Europe 
belonged  to  England,  as  it  has  hardly 
ever  belonged  before  or  since.  In 
William  III.  she  had  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  successful  of  all  modern 
statesmen,  the  one  great  ruler  she 
ever  had  since  Cromwell.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1688  had  placed  her  in  the 
van  of  freedom,  industry,  and  thoughts 
Her  armies  were  led  by  one  of  the 
most  consummate  soldiers  in  modern 
history.  Her  greatest  genius  in 
science,  her  greatest  genius  in  archi- 
tecture, and  one  of  her  wisest  spirits 
in  philosophy,  were  in  full  possession 
of  their  powers ;  "glorious  John,"  the 
recognized  chief  of  the  Restoration 
poets,  was  but  just  dead,  and  his 
young  rival  was  beginning  to  unfold 
his  yet  more  consummate  mastery  of 
rhyme.  The  founders  of  English 
prose  were  equipping  our  literature 
with  a  new  arm,  the  easy  and  flexible 
style  of  modern  prose;  Swift,  Addi- 
son, and  Defoe  were  the  first  to  show 
its  boundless  resources,  nor  has  any 
improvement  been  added  to  their  art. 
The  nation  was  full  of  energy,  wealthy 
and  ambition ;  and  it  still  glowed 
with  the  sense  of  freedom,  with  all 
that  it  shook  off  in  the  train  of  the 
Stuarts. 

We  should  count  the  last  days  of 
William  and  the  whole  reign  of  Anne 
rather  with  the  Revolution  of  1688,  of 
which  they  were  the  fruit,  than  with 
the  Hanoverian  period,  for  which  they 
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paved  the  way.  And  thus  we  may- 
pass  the  campaigns  of  Churchill,  and 
the  overthrow  of  Louis,  and  all  else 
that  was  the  sequel  and  corollary  of 
the  struggle  with  the  Stuarts.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  reach  the  close 
of  the  century,  England  is  struggling 
with  a  movement  which  she  had  only 
indirectly  created,  but  which  she  was 
equally  unable  to  develop  or  to 
guide.  The  characteristic  period  of 
the  eighteenth  century  for  England  is 
that  between  the  death  of  Anne  and 
the  great  war  with  the  Republic 
(17 14-1793).  The  first  fourteen  years 
of  the  century  belong  to  the  history 
of  the  English  Revolution — the  last 
years  to  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  eighty  years  of  com- 
parative non-intervention  and  rest  are 
for  Englishmen  at  least  the  typical 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  an  era  of  peace.  Indeed  it 
was  the  first  era  of  systematic  peace. 
In  spite  of  Fontenoy  and  Minden, 
Belleisle  and  Quiberon  Bay,  it  was 
the  first  period  in  our  history  where 
the  internal  welfare  of  the  nation  took 
recognized  place  before  the  interests 
of  the  dynasty,  and  its  prestige  in 
Europe.  The  industrial  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  and  the  supreme  authority 
of  Parliament,  were  made,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  the  guiding 
canons  of  the  statesman.  Walpole 
is  the  statesman  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  a  statesman  of  a  solid, 
albeit  a  somewhat  vulgar  type.  If 
history  was  the  digest  of  pungent 
anecdote,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
epigrams  about  the  corruption  of 
Walpole.  Yet,  however  unworthy 
his  method,  or  gross  his  nature, 
Robert  Walpole  created  the  modern 
statesmanship  of  England.  The  im- 
perial Chatham  in  one  sense  devel- 
oped, in  another  sense  distorted,  the 
policy  of  Walpole;  much  as  the  first 
consul  developed  and  distorted  the 
revolutionary  defence  of  France. 
And  so  the  early  career  of  William 


Pitt  was  a  mere  prolongation  of  the 
system  of  Walpole  ;  purer  in  method, 
and  more  scientific  in  aim,  but  less 
efficient  in  result.  Alas  !  after  ten 
glorious  years  as  the  minister  of  peace 
and  of  reform,  Pitt's  career  and  his 
very  nature  were  transformed  by  that 
aristocratic  panic  which  made  him 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  reaction. 
But  Walpole  has  left  a  name  that  is 
a  symbol  of  peace,  as  that  of  Chat- 
ham and  of  Pitt  as  a  symbol  of  war. 
And  thus  Walpole  remains,  with  all 
his  imperfections  on  his  head,  the 
veritable  founder  of  our  industrial 
statesmanship,  the  Parliamentary 
father  of  Fox,  of  Peel,  of  Cobden, 
of  Gladstone. 

That  industrial  organization  of 
peace  by  means  of  a  Parliamentary 
government  was  the  true  work  of  our 
eighteenth  century  ;  for  the  European 
triumphs  of  Anne  should  be  counted 
amongst  the  fruits  of  the  heroic  genius 
of  William,  and  the  crusade  of  Pitt 
against  the  Republic  should  be 
counted  as  a  backward  step  of  reac- 
tionary panic.  It  was  not  well  done 
by  the  statesmen  of  peace,  that  in- 
dustrial organization  of  England ;  it 
was  most  corruptly  and  ignobly  done; 
but  it  was  done.  And  it  ended  (we 
must  admit)  in  a  monstrous  perver- 
sion. The  expansion  of  wealth  and 
industry,  which  the  peace-policy  ot 
Walpole  begot,  stimulated  the  nation 
to  seek  new  outlets  abroad,  and  led 
to  the  conquest  of  a  vast  empire. 
When  the  eighteenth  century  opened, 
the  King  of  England  ruled,  outside  of 
these  islands,  over  some  two  or  three 
millions  at  the  most.  When  the 
nineteenth  century  opened,  these  two 
or  three  had  become  at  least  a 
hundred  millions.  The  colonies  and 
settlements  in  America  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  maritime  dependencies, 
the  Indies  East  and  West,  were  mainly 
added  to  the  crown  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  chiefly  by  the 
imperial  policy  of  Chatham.     So  far 
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as  they  were  a  genuine  expansion  of 
our  industrial  life,  they  are  a  perma- 
nent honour  of  the  age;  so  far  as  they 
are  the  prizes  of  ambitious  adventure, 
they  were  the  reversal  of  the  system 
of  Walpole.  It  was  Chatham,  says  his 
bombastic  monument  in  Guildhall, 
who  made  commerce  to  flourish  by 
war.  It  is  an  ignoble  epitaph,  though 
Burke  himself  composed  it.  But 
for  good  or  for  evil,  it  was  the  policy 
and  the  age  of  the  two  Pitts  which 
gave  England  her  gigantic  colonial 
and  maritime  empire.  And  whether 
it  be  her  strength  and  glory  as  many 
think  it,  or  her  weakness  and  burden 
as  I  hold  it,  it  was  assuredly  one  of 
the  most  momentous  crises  in  the 
whole  of  our  history.  A  change,  at 
least  as  momentous,  was  effected  at 
home  from  within.  The  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  converted  our 
people  from  a  rural  to  a  town  popula- 
tion, made  this  essentially  a  manufac- 
turing, not  an  agricultural  country, 
and  established  the  factory  system. 
No  industrial  revolution  so  sudden 
and  so  thorough  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  our  island.  If  we  put  this 
transformation  of  active  life  beside 
the  formation  of  the  empire  beyond 
the  seas,  we  shall  find  England  swung 
round  into  a  new  world,  as,  in  so 
short  a  time,  has  hardly  ever  befallen 
a  nation.  The  change  which  in  three 
generations  has  trebled  our  popula- 
tion, and  made  the  old  kingdom  the 
mere  heart  of  a  huge  empire,  led  to 
portentous  consequences  both  moral 
and  material  which  were  hardly  under- 
stood till  our  own  day.  It  is  the 
singular  boast  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  have  covered  this  island  with 
vast  tracts  of  continuous  cities  and 
works,  factories  and  pits  ;  but  it  was 
the  eighteenth  century  which  made 
this  possible.  Appalling  as  are  many 
of  the  forms  which  the  fabulous  expan- 
sion of  industry  has  taken  to-day,  it  is 
too  late  now  to  deplore  or  resist  it. 
The  best  hours  of  the  twentieth  cen- 


tury, we  all  trust,  will  be  given  to 
reform  the  industrial  extravagances  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  it  will  be 
possible  only  on  condition  of  accept- 
ing the  industrial  revolution  which  the 
eighteenth  century  brought  about. 

Whatever  be  the  issue  of  this  great 
change  in  English  life,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  the  men  to  whose  genius  and 
energy  it  was  due.  The  whole  history 
of  the  English  race  has  no  richer  page 
than  that  which  records  those  hardy 
mariners,  who  with  Cook  and  Anson 
girdled  the  globe  ;  the  inventors  and 
workers  who  made  the  roads  and  the 
canals,  the  docks  and  the  lighthouses, 
the  furnaces  and  the  mines,  the 
machines  and  the  engines  ;  the  art- 
potters  like  Wedgwood,  inspired  spin- 
ners like  Crompton,  roadmakers  like 
the  blind  Metcalfe,  engineers  like 
Smeaton,  discoverers  like  Watt,  canal- 
makers  like  Bridgewater  and  Brind- 
ley,  engravers  like  Bewick,  opticians 
like  Dollond,  inventors  like  Ark- 
wright.  Let  us  follow  these  men 
into  their  homes  and  their  workshops, 
watch  their  lives  of  indefatigable  toil, 
of  quenchless  vision  into  things  be- 
yond, let  us  consider  their  patience, 
self-denial,  and  faith  before  we  call 
their  age  of  all  others  that  of  quack- 
ery, bankruptcy,  and  fraud.  We  may 
believe  it  rather  the  age  of  science, 
industry,  and  invention. 

A  striking  feature  of  those  times 
was  the  dispersion  of  intellectual 
activity  in  many  local  centres,  though 
the  entire  population  of  the  island 
was  hardly  twice  that  of  London  to- 
day. Birmingham,  Manchester,  Der- 
by, Bristol,  Norwich,  Leeds,  New- 
castle, and  other  towns  were  potent 
sources  of  science,  art  and  culture, 
and  all  the  more  vigorous  that  they 
depended  little  on  the  capital.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  population  and 
extent  of  Birmingham  was  hardly  one 
hundreth  part  of  what  it  is  now.  But 
what  a  wealth  of  industry,  courage, 
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science,  and  genius  in  that  quiet  mid- 
land village  lay  grouped  round  Dr. 
Darwin  and  his  Lunar  Society  !  with 
James  Watt  and  Matthew  Boulton, 
then  at  work  on  their  steam-engine, 
and  Murdoch,  the  inventor  of  gas- 
lighting;  and  Wedgwood,  the  father 
of  the  potteries;  and  Hutton  the  book- 
seller, and  Baskerville  the  printer; 
and  Thomas  Day,  and  Lovel  Edge- 
worth  ;  a  group  to  whom  often  came 
Franklin,  and  Smeaton,  and  Black, 
and  in  their  centre  their  great  philoso- 
pher and  guide  and  moving  spirit, 
the  noble  Joseph  Priestley.  Little  as 
we  think  of  it  now,  that  group,  where 
the  indomitable  Boulton  kept  open 
house,  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to 
the  ardent  minds  of  Europe ;  it  was 
one  of  the  intellectual  cradles  of 
modern  civilization.  And  it  is  inter- 
esting to  remember  that  our  great 
Charles  Darwin  is  on  both  sides  the 
grandson  of  men  who  were  leading 
members  of  that  Lunar  Society,  itself 
a  provincial  Royal  Society.  What 
forces  lay  within  it  ?  What  a  giant 
was  Watt,  fit  to  stand  beside  Guten- 
berg and  Columbus,  as  one  of  the 
few  single  discoveries  have  changed 
the  course  of  human  civilization  1 
And,  if  we  chose  one  man  as  a  type 
of  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  cen- 
tury, we  could  hardly  find  a  better 
than  Joseph  Priestley,  though  his  was 
not  the  greatest  mind  of  the  century. 
His  versatility,  eagerness,  activity, 
and  humanity ;  the  immense  range 
of  his  curiosity,  in  all  things  physical, 
moral,  or  social ;  his  place  in  science, 
in  theology,  in  philosophy,  and  in 
politics  ;  his  peculiar  relation  to  the 
Revolution,  and  the  pathetic  story  of 
his  unmerited  sufferings,  may  make 
him  the  hero  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  strength  of  the  century  lay 
neither  in  politics  nor  in  art ;  it  lay  in 
breadth  of  understanding.  In  political 
genius,  in  poetry,  in  art,  the  eigh- 
teenth was  inferior  to  the  seventeenth 


century,  and  even  to  the  sixteenth  ; 
in  moral,  in  social,  and  in  material 
development  it  was  far  inferior  to  the 
nineteenth.  But  in  philosophy,  in 
science,  in  mental  versatility,  it  has 
hardly  any  equal  in  the  ages.  Here, 
especially,  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the 
view  to  one  country.  Politics,  in- 
dustry, and  art  are  local.  Science 
and  research  know  nothing  of  country, 
have  no  limitations  of  tongue,  race,  or 
government.  In  philosophy  then  the 
century  numbers  :  Leibnitz,  Vico, 
Berkeley,  Montesquieu,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  Kant,  Tur- 
got,  Hume,  Adam  Smith.  In  science 
it  counts  Buffon,  Linnaeus,  Lavoisier, 
Laplace,  Lamarck,  Lagrange,  Halley, 
Herschel,  Franklin,  Priestleyj  Black, 
Cavendish,  Volta,  Galvani,  Bichat, 
and  Hunter.  To  interpret  its  ideas, 
it  had  such  masters  of  speech  as 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Swift,  Johnson, 
Gibbon,  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Burke. 
It  organized  into  sciences  (crystalliz- 
ing the  data  till  then  held  in  solution) 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
comparative  anatomy,  electricity, 
psychology,  and  the  elements  of 
social  science,  both  in  history  and  in 
statics.  It  threw  up  these  three  dom- 
inant movements  :  (i)  the  idea  of 
law  in  mind  and  in  society,  that  is, 
the  first  postulate  of  mental  and 
social  science  ;  (2)  that  genius  for 
synthesis  of  which  the  work  of  Buffon, 
of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Encyclopaedia 
itself,  were  all  phases ;  (3)  that  idea 
of  social  reconstruction,  of  which  the 
new  regime  of  '89,  the  American  Re- 
public, and  our  reformed  Parliament 
are  all  products.  The  seventeenth 
century  can  show,  perhaps,  a  list  of 
greater  separate  names,  if  we  add 
those  in  poetry,  politics,  and  art.  But 
for  mass,  result,  multiplicity,  and 
organic  power,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
any  century  in  modern  history  has 
more  to  show  than  the  eighteenth. — 
Ninetee7ith  Century. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.* 


BY    WILLIAM    LEIGH,    FARQUHAR,    ONT. 


THOSE  of  you  who  have  studied 
"  Mason's  Grammar"  will  have 
found  that  he  points  out  a  number  of 
difficulties  encountered  by  students 
in  the  grammatical  study  of  English. 
Perhaps  the  most  prominent  difficulty 
is  that  of  the  "  Subjunctive  Mood," 
and  from  the  way  in  which  Mason 
deals  with  it,  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
felt  the  difficulty  himself.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  that 
I  consider  that  Mason  lacks  anything 
in  clearness,  or  that  he  does  violence 
to  any  of  the  principles  of  English. 
Of  all  the  authors  I  have  studied  on 
this  subject — Abbott,  Mason,  Angus, 
Fleming,  and  Bain — Mason  is  the 
only  one,  in  my  opinion,  who  has 
interpreted  faithfully  the  teachings  of 
our  best  grammarians. 

The  real  source  of  difficulty,  it 
seems  to  me,  however,  is  the  way  in 
which  we  were  taught  to  distinguish 
moods.  The  method  was  purely  me- 
chanical. Now,  when  Mason  wishes 
us  to  free  ourselves  from  a  tyranny  of 
names,  and  presents  peculiarities, 
hitherto  unnoticed,  in  a  logical  man- 
ner, we,  as  teachers,  who  possess  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  and  a  little 
literary  culture,  but  whose  minds  have 
become  vitiated  by  the  teachings  we 
received  from  the  old  grammars  and 
older  teachers,  at  first  do  not  perceive 
the  distinctions  in  thought,  to  express 
which  the  English  language  is  so  ad- 
mirably fitted. 

It  would  be  presumption  on  my 
part  to  enter  into  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  new  conjugation,  for  any  one 
who  has  examined  Mason  must  have 
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found  reasons  sufficiently  cogent  to 
abandon  the  old  method. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  observe  that 
in  doing  away  with  the  Potential 
Mood  there  has  been  recognized  that 
important  principle  in  grammatical 
science,  that  all  grammatical  expedi- 
ents are  to  be  valued  in  so  far  as  they 
explain  fully  the  force  and  office  of 
those  words  with  which  they  deal. 

The  Potential  Mood  long  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  our  verbs,  but  it  has  by  many 
been  discovered  to  be  a  useless  in- 
vention— a  deviation  from  the  fore- 
going rule,  not  having  a  solitary  cir- 
cumstance to  recommend  its  reten- 
tion. It  has  accordingly  been  dis- 
carded for  an  arrangement  that  un- 
folds the  true  use  of  verbs. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  such 
an  arbitrary  arrangement  as  the  Po- 
tential Mood  should  be  accepted  by 
succeeding  generations  as  the  best 
that  could  be  devised. 

The  only  explanation  of  this  is, 
that,  in  times  past,  teachers  supposed 
themselves  to  be  strictly  confined  to 
the  authorized  text-book,  and  did  not. 
investigate  for  themselves.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  "  What  does  language 
teach,"  "What  does  use  teach  ;"  but 
"  What  does  the  authorized  text- 
book teach?"  The  doom  of  this  sys- 
tem has  been  sealed,  fortunately  for 
the  studies  of  our  pupils.  Research 
in  all  the  departments  of  English 
grammar  has  been  extended,  and  it 
may  now  with  truth,  and  not  with 
irony,  be  called  a  science  and  an  art. 

But  we  shall  suppose  that  we  are 
now  beginning  a  school  term,  and 
that  we  have  a  class  that  have  been 
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promoted  to  the  fourth  form,  and  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  Indicative 
Mood  in  simple  and  compound  sen- 
tences. The  Subjunctive  Mood  comes 
up  for  explanation. 

Experience  confirms  me  in  the 
beHef  that  the  use  of  the  past  tense, 
as  explained  by  Mason,  pp.  433  and 
434,  is  the  most  advantageous,  for  that 
contains  the  best  test  of  the  Subjunc- 
tive Mood  :  viz.,  to  determine  whether 
the  supposition  corresponds  with  or 
is  contrary  to  what  is  the  fact;  and  I 
think  .this  needs  no  great  power  of 
discrimination. 

Mason  has  made  this  point  so  clear 
that  it  would  be  not  only  useless 
but  presumptuous  to  attempt  any  fur- 
ther explanation.  Yet  the  anomalous 
use  of  the  past  tense,  in  reference  to 
present  time,  demands  some  attention. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  all  present  conditions 
of  things  were  brought  about  in  past 
times,  either  near  or  remote.  Take 
then  an  example :  "  If  Noah  were 
here,  I  should  speak  to  him."  Noah's 
being  present  would  have  to  be  a 
fact  before  the  speaker,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  speak  to  him. 
Hence,  in  the  hypothetical  clause 
the  past  tense  is  properly  employed 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
real  and  supposed  condition  of  things. 
In  the  consequent  clause  the  use  of 
the  past  tense  secures  the  same  end, 
showing  ''  the  want  of  congruity  be- 
tween the  supposition  and  the  fact." 

Experience  tells  us  that  a  serious 
difficulty  with  beginners  is  the  use  of 
the  Present  Indicative  in  hypothetical 
clauses.  They  fail  to  comprehend  the 
reason  for  the  supposition  or  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker — to 
denote  which  is  the  oifice  of  moods. 

Here  many  who  have  tried  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  have  experienced 
a  difficulty,  and  with  many  investiga- 
tion has  ceased,  because  they  could 
not  tell  when  to  use,  and  when  not 
to  use,  the  Present  Indicative  in  hypo- 


thetical clauses.  For  this  reason  I 
have  given  this  point  a  somewhat 
lengthy  consideration,  and  to  make 
the  matter  perfectly  clear  we  shall 
take  an  example  in  which  the  present 
indicative  is  used  in  the  hypothetical 
clause.  "  If  the  boy  is  guilty  he 
deserves  to  be  punished."  In  deal- 
ing with  this  sentence  before  my 
class,  I  was  asked  by  one  of  my 
senior  pupils,  "Why  does  the  speaker 
put  his  opinion  in  the  form  of  a 
supposition  if  there  is  no  doubt  on  his 
mind?"  It  may  seem  strange  that, 
although  students  daily  meet  with 
this  use  of  the  Indicative,  they  are 
hopelessly  bewildered  when  they  at- 
tempt to  define  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  in  such  cases ;  never- 
theless this  is  a  fact.  In  clearing  the 
path  of  investigation  for  my  pupils,  I 
require  them  first  to  recite  the  two 
views  of  suppositions,  so  fully  illus- 
trated in  Mason's  Advanced  Gram- 
mar, pp.  429  and  433.  Then  tak- 
ing an  example  like  the  previous  one, 
we  pursue  the  matter  in  the  following 
way.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  boy 
mentioned,  while  in  the  playground, 
was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  deserv- 
ing corporal  punishment,  and  another 
boy  who  witnessed  the  crime,  having 
informed  the  teacher  of  the  fact,  he 
sends  for  the  boy,  who  comes  in,  and 
the  other  boys  follow  to  the  ante- 
room to  know  the  result.  After  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  matter, 
the  boy  acknowledges  the  fault,  and 
the  teacher  is  in  the  act  of  inflicting 
the  punishment,  when  a  stranger 
enters  the  ante-room  where  the  boys 
are  assembled,  and  asks  the  cause  of 
the  boy's  being  punished;  he  is  in- 
formed of  the  circumstance,  and  says, 
"  Well,  if  he  is  guilty  he  deserves  to 
be  punished." 

Of  the  boy's  guilt  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  consequently  he  uses  the 
Indicative  Mood.  It  may  appear  to 
you  that  I  have  magnified  this  diffi- 
culty, but   I   have   invariably  found 
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that,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  a 
point  which  I  had  trouble  in  master- 
ing, and  which  I  have  found  a  stum- 
bling block  to  students. 

With  the  desire  to  be  practical,  I 
have  simply  attempted  to  indicate,  in 
terms  as  plain  as  possible,  the  plan 
which  I  have  found  most  successful 
in  getting  my  pupils  to  master  the 
Subjunctive  Mood. 

When  the  use  of  the  Present  In- 
dicative in  hypothetical  clauses  is  fully 
understood,  little  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  determining  when  to 
use  the  Present  Subjunctive.  A  few 
words  on  this  point  may  not  be  en- 
tirely thrown  away.  When  there  are 
two  things  that  are  liable  to  be  con- 
founded, if  we  get  a  clear  idea  when 
to  use  the  one,  the  use  of  the  other 
will  be  more  easily  understood.  If 
we  know  when  to  use  the  Present 
Subjunctive,  it  will  materially  aid  us 
in  determining  when  to  use  the  pres- 
ent Indicative  in  hypothetical  clauses. 

On  listening  to  a  sermon  some 
time  ago  on  Evolution,  I  heard  the 
minister  make  use  of  the  following: 
*'  If  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion be  true.  Evolutionists  are  in 
error."  Now,  let  us  consider  why 
did  he  make  use  of  the  expression 
*'  Evolutionists  are  in  error."  From 
his  sermon  and  from  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  mind,  he  was  certain  that 
the  Mosaic  record  was  true,  because 
only  from  his  belief  in  the  correct- 
ness of  the  account  could  he  make 
the  assertion  that  "  Evolutionists  are 
in  error."  The  speaker  misrepre- 
sented what  was  passing  in  his  mind 
by  using  the  Subjunctive  in  this  condi- 
tion, instead  of  the  Indicative. 

Take  another  example,  the  one 
given  in  our  authorized  text-book. 
By  pursuing  a  similar  line  of  argu- 
ment you  shall  see  that  the  speaker 
misrepresents  what  is  passing  in  his 
mind  when  he  says,  "  If  it  rain  we 
shall  not  come."  What  would  lead 
the  speaker  to  make  use  of  the  expres- 


sion ?  We  must  think  exactly  as  he 
did,  and  he  transfers  himself  forward 
mentally  to  the  time  of  starting.  Then 
the  only  reasoning  he  could  possibly 
have,  would  be  its  raining  at  that 
time.  Change  the  expression  to,  "  If 
it  does  not  rain  we  shall  come,"  and 
all  becomes  perfectly  clear.  When, 
then,  you  will  ask,  is  the  Present 
Subjunctive  Mood  used  ?  The  best 
answer  that  I  can  give  is  to  be  found 
in  Mason's  Advanced  Grammar,  pp. 
438  and  439,  and  in  his  remarks  on 
the  Subjunctive  Mood  in  the  preface 
to  his  Grammar. 

There  is  a  point  here  to  be  strictly 
watched,  that  is,  not  to  confound 
this  use  of  the  Subjunctive  with  that 
found  in  suppositions  respecting  the 
future,  treated  as  "  a  mere  conception 
of  the  mind,"  and  to  express  which 
the  past  tense  is  employed.  I  may 
here  refer  to  the  infallible  guide  we 
used  to  have  for  the  correct  use  of 
the  Subjunctive  Mood,  "  Where  con- 
tingency and  futurity  are  both  im- 
plied, the  Subjunctive;  when  con- 
tingency and  futurity  are  not  both 
implied,  the  Indicative."  This  is  en- 
tirely wrong,  and  should  be  vigilantly 
guarded  against  as  a  fruitful  source 
of  error,  since  it  contains  only  a  part 
of  the  truth. 

But  the  most  perplexing  problem 
remains  to  be  considered :  viz., 
whether  there  is  a  Future  Subjunc- 
tive or  not.  If  you  examine  the 
works  of  Abbott,  Mason,  Angus, 
Bain,  and  Fleming,  you  will  find  that 
Bain,  Fleming,  and  Angus  have  a 
future  tense  in  their  paradigms ;  Ma- 
son has  none,  and  x\bbott  (if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  use  the  expression), 
is  on  the  fence. 

Were  we  to  decide  this  matter  by 
numbers,  Mason's  testimony  standing 
alone  would  go  to  the  wall ;  but  let  us 
appeal  to  a  higher  authority  than  any 
of  these,  viz.,  Language.  What  does 
it  say  in  the  matter  ?  Take  an  ex- 
ample :  If  Mr.  Bishop  should  advo- 
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cate  the  N.  P.,  his  popularity  with 
the  Reform  party  would  decline 
(assumed  for  the  sake  of  argument). 
The  occurrence  of  the  probability 
spoken  of  in  the  sentence,  if  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  reality, 
would  be  in  the  future.  The  mental 
position  in  which  the  speaker  places 
himself  is  to  regard  it  as  past.  Let 
me  reconcile  these  statements,  con- 
tradictory as  they  must  seem. 

The  sentence  may  be  re-constructed 
as  follows,  and  yet  convey  the  same 
meaning:  If  Mr.  Bishop  were  to  advo- 
cate the  N.  P.,  his  popularity  with  the 
Reform  party  would  decline.  I  think 
most  of  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  verb  in  the  hypothetical  clause  is 
in  the  past  tense.  But  the  argument 
fails  when  applied  to  the  consequent 
clause.  The  best  way,  then,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  difficulty  is  to  put  our- 
selves mentally  in  the  speaker's  place. 
The  supposition  is  "a  mere  con- 
ception of  the  mind."  Mentally  the 
speaker  projects  himself  forward  to  a 
period  to  which  the  probability  of 
which  he  speaks  is  a  past  event. 


In  simpler  language,  the  speaker 
views  Mr.  Bishop's  advocacy  of  the 
N.  P.  and  his  consequent  fall  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Reformers  as  hav- 
ing occurred.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  mood  has  reference  to  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  speaker,  any- 
one who  regards  my  statement  of  the 
question  as  correct,  must  admit  that 
the  verbs  in  the  example  are  in  the 
past  tense.  Consequently,  I  think, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mason  is  right.  What  the 
others  call  future  he  calls  a  past 
paraphrastic. 

These  are  the  principal  difficulties 
I  have  experienced  in  studying  and 
in  teaching  this  subject,  and  the 
method  I  have  taken  in  overcoming 
them.  If  any  teacher  present  has 
met  with  the  same  difficulties  and 
has  received  the  slightest  hint  that 
may  be  of  service  to  him,  I  shall  be 
gratified.  But,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
urge  upon  you  all  the  necessity  of  in- 
vestigating for  yourselves,  and  of  ac- 
cepting nothing  unless  you  are  satis- 
fied that  it  is  right. 
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IT  will  depend  upon  the  use  of  the 
means,  or  the  method  employed 
by  the  teacher,  whether  or  not  he  can 
accomplish  the  work  expected  of  him. 
There  are  two  ways  by  which  know- 
ledge is  gained  :  one  is  finding  the 
knowledge  ready  made  ;  the  other  is 
through  the  exertion  of  the  mind  it- 
self. The  method  will  determine  two 
things — the  character  and  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  the  character  of  the 
training  acquired  in  coming  into  pos- 
session of  the  knowledge.  Proper 
mental  training  always  brings  two  re- 


sults— a  consciousness  of  increased 
power  and  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  possession  of  new 
knowledge.  The  ready-made  know- 
ledge may  be  got  from  a  book  or  be 
given  to  us  by  another.  Whether  the 
knowledge  will  be  of  any  real  value  to 
us  will  depend  upon  the  mind's  action 
in  connection  with  it.  If  the  mind 
put  forth  no  act  the  knowledge  can- 
not be  taken  in — it  is  left  out  in  the 
cold,  to  use  a  common  expression — it 
does  not  grow,  it  has  no  root,  it  with- 
ers away.     It  is  this   kind   of  know- 
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ledge  that  can  never  be  found  when 
wanted,  or  if  perchance  it  may  have 
reached  that  part  of  the  brain  called 
by  physiologists  the  sensorium,  which 
has  the  power  of  reproducing  its  im- 
pressions just  as  a  parrot  can,  it  can 
be  reproduced  only  at  a  given  signal. 
The  fact,  or  rule,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  glibly  repeated  and  passes  for 
knowledge,  but  the  pupil  can  apply  it 
to  nothing  except  to  some  particular 
case  with  which  it  was  previously  as- 
sociated. When  someone  else  than 
his  teacher  questions  him,  he  does 
not  understand,  does  not  know  what 
is  meant — the  signal  is  not  the  same. 
He  often  hazards  an  answer  which 
may  be  a  correct  one  to  another  ques- 
tion but  absurd  to  the  one  proposed, 
and  as  ludicrous  as  the  scene  which 
has  been  described  between  Freder- 
ick the  Great  and  a  tall  French 
grenadier  who  knew  only  three  words 
of  German.  He  was  instructed  to  re- 
bly  to  the  King's  three  general  ques- 
tions on  parade,  "  How  old  are  you?" 
"Three  and  twenty."  ''How  long 
have  you  been  in  my  service?"  "Three 
years."  "  Are  you  satisfied  with  your 
rations  and  lodgings  ?  "  "  Both,  your 
Majesty."  The  King,  however,  took 
the  very  unusual  course  of  inverting 
the  first  two  questions,  and  the  grena- 
dier of  course  made  himself  three 
years  old  and  twenty-three  years  in 
His  Majesty's  service.  The  King, 
amazed  at  such  answers,  did  not  put 
the  other  question  about  the  rations, 
but  the  inquiry,  "  Are  you  a  fool  or 
am  I?"  "Both,  your  Majesty." 
Such  is  often  the  character  of  the 
knowledge  which  we  get  ready  made, 
and  the  application  we  make  of  it. 
No  doubt  examples  as  ludicrous  have 
been  witnessed  by  some  of  yourselves. 
Let  me  give  you  one  or  two,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  making  sport,  but  of 
illustrating  the  character  of  know- 
ledge got  ready  made  without  bring- 
ing the  mind  to  bear  upon  it.  "  What 
is    the     Equator  ?  '^   was  a   question 


asked  of  a  class  in  geography  not  very 
long  ago.  "  A  line  perpendicular  to 
itself  and  called  the  meridian."  In 
another  class  the  following  questions 
were  asked  :  "  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  noun  '  book '  and  book 
itself?  "  "  What  is  an  abstract  noun  ?  " 
"  A  collective  noun  ?  "  To  which  the 
following  answers  were  given  :  "  There 
is  no  difference."  "  An  abstract  noun 
has  no  particular  calling."  "  A  col- 
lective noun  is  what  it  wants  to  make 
it  more  complete."  In  another  class 
the  following  answers  were  given  to 
the  questions  :  "  What  is  the  circum- 
ference ? "  "  Distance  round  the 
middle  of  the  outside."  "  Distance 
through  the  middle."  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  develop  ?  "  "  To  swal- 
low up."  "  Give  an  example."  "  God 
sent  a  whale  to  develop  Jonah."  I  do 
not  say  there  are  many  such  cases.  I 
hope  there  are  not,  but  the  existence 
of  any  shows  that  knowledge,  however 
accurately  it  may  be  given,  may  be 
reproduced  in  a  most  absurd  form, 
unless  the  mind  is  called  into  exer- 
cise. It  must  not,  however,  be  as- 
sumed that  when  the  knowledge  is 
accurately  reproduced  it  is  therefore 
understood  by  the  pupil  or  of  service 
to  him.  A  long  series  of  questions 
may  be  answered  correctly  and  not 
one  of  them  be  understood.  The 
verbal  memory  of  children  is  very 
powerful.  They  can'  readily  remem- 
ber sounds  without  attaching  any  idea 
to  them,  and  can  readily  reproduce 
them. 

The  teacher  has,  therefore,  fre- 
quently to  adopt  the  other  method  of 
securing  knowledge,  viz. :  through  men- 
tal exertion.  He  has  to  train  the 
pupil  to  do  things  for  himself,  to  get 
his  own  ideas  from  things.  A  physical, 
mental  or  moral  act  can  be  done  only 
by  performing  it.  Every  one  has  to 
do  those  things  which  he  would  ac- 
quire the  power  of  doing.  You  know 
yourselves  that  you  could  never  ac- 
quire  the  power  of  readily    solving 
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arithmetical  problems  without  perform- 
ing the  operations  yourselves,  nor 
acquire  a  dexterous  movement  of 
hand  without  performing  the  acts 
through  which  the  power  is  acquired. 
Now  look  how  Nature  does.  She  gives 
the  child  no  laws,  no  rules,  no  princi- 
ples, no  formulas.  She  simply  gives 
the  material,  the  faculty,  and  the  oc- 
casion for  its  exercise.  There  is 
much  repetition  in  her  teaching,  in 
order  that  the  difficulty  may  become 
easy  and  use  become  second  nature. 
She  does  not  tell  the  child,  but 
prompts  him  to  action  and  induces 
him  to  think  what  he  is  doing.  She 
does  not  explain  to  him  the  difference 
between  hard  and  soft,  or  between  a 
hot  stove  and  a  cold  one,  but  says, 
"  feel  them."  Lay  your  facts,  she 
says,  side  by  side  and  compare  them, 
find  out  where  they  are  alike  and  un- 
like. Her  business  is  the  training  of 
faculty  and  the  development  of  power. 
These  two  methods  of  acquiring 
knowledge  may  both  be  successful  as 
respects  the  knowledge,  but  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  mind  are  very  different. 
When  the  mind's  activity  consists  in 
merely  comprehending  the  thoughts 
of  others,  the  truths  which  have  been 
discovered  and  explained,  it  becomes 
a  receptacle,  a  working  one,  it  is  true, 
working  the  nourishment  into  its  own 
substance,  but  preparing  it  only  for 
taking  in  more  and  making  progress. 
The  method  which  presents  the  ma- 
terial to  the  pupil  for  observation  and 
reflection,  and  simply  stimulates  and 
directs  the  mind  to  an  orderly  plan  of 
study,  trains  him  to  form  his  own  ideas 
of  things,  to  put  forth  his  own  efforts 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  I  do 
not  mean  to  put  the  one  method 
against  the  other,  for  both  are  neces- 
sary in  our  schools  ;  pupils  must  have 
assigned  lessons  to  learn  from  books, 
when  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
master  them,  but  I  do  say  that  the 
one  method  is  too  generally  followed 
to   the   exclusion   of  the  other,   the 


teacher  in  too  many  instances  be- 
comes a  mere  hearer  of  lessons,  in- 
stead of  a  trainer. 

There  is  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  results  of  greater  com- 
mercial value  from  our  school  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  school  must  consider 
the  question.  If  our  boys  had  train- 
ing in  the  elements  that  are  common 
to  all  industrial  pursuits,  and  our  girls 
training  in  the  principles  of  domestic 
economy,  all  resasonable  demands 
would  be  met  without  disturbing  the 
primary  aim  of  the  school  or  increas- 
ing the  number  of  subjects  in  the 
course. 

Such  training  should  embrace  in- 
dustrial knowledge  and  manual  dex- 
terity. Industrial  knowledge  consists 
in  an  acquaintance  with  industrial 
materials  and  processes.  Industrial 
materials  are  of  course  the  various 
materials  used  in  the  industries,  con- 
sisting of  substances  from  the  min- 
eral, vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom. 
Industrial  processes  are  those  opera- 
tions by  which  raw  materials  are  con- 
verted into  forms  for  our  use. 

You  have  seen  that  we  have  in  the 
course  the  subjects  that  form  the  ele- 
ments of  industrial  knowledge.  In- 
struction is  required  in  minerals, 
plants,  and  animals,  and  their  uses. 
With  respect  to  the  processes,  a  large 
number  relating  to  the  most  useful 
industries  are  described  in  our  Read- 
ers, and  these  lessons  are  required  to 
be  supplemented  by  oral  instruction. 
Industrial  drawing,  the  subject  of 
Form  and  of  Geometry,  so  far  as 
taught,  all  bear  directly  upon  many 
industries. 

That  they  shall  result  in  industrial 
gain  will  depend  upon  the  mode  of 
teaching  them.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  practical  hints  in  the  form  of 
some  examples. 

The  subject  of  Form,  which  is 
taught  in  the  first  two  grades,  may  be 
made  mainly  constructive.  During 
the  first  year,  after  the  pupil  has  gained 
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preceptions    of    the    various     forms 
brought  under  his  notice,   proceeded 
to  construct   them  of  such   suitable 
material  as  can  be  conveniently  had. 
The  ball,  cube,  cone  and  cylinder  may 
be  formed  of  clean,  moist  or  moulding 
sand,  or  suitable  clay.     They  should 
be  made  as  accurately  as  a  child  can 
be  taught  to  make  them,  and  consid- 
erable pains  should  be  taken  to  give 
him  the  necessary  facility  of  manual 
movement.     During  the  second  year 
the  material  should  be  of  a  more  re- 
sisting  nature    than    sand,    perhaps 
pasteboard.     As  a  sample  of  an  exer- 
cise, suppose  he  is  required  to  con- 
struct a  square  whose  side  is   three 
inches,    or    any   convenient    length. 
Require  him  to  place  his  ruler  upon  the 
piece  of  pasteboard   and  mark  with 
his  knife  along  the  outer  edge.     This 
operation  is  not  so  easily  done  as  one 
might  suppose.     The  ruler  has  to  be 
correctly  applied  and  firmly  held  with 
the  left  hand,  so  that  it  cannot  slip 
and  produce  a  crooked  line  instead  of 
a  straight  one.     He  should  also  be  re- 
quired to  do  it  with  the  least  amount 
of  waste.     He  will  have  to  be  shown, 
in  the  first  instance,  how  to  move  the 
ruler  as  far  as  possible  towards  the 
edge,  so  that  none  but  the  waste  parts 
may   be   marked  off.     When  this  is 
done  he  proceeds  to  cut.     His  first 
attempts   will   be   awkward  and   the 
line  will  be  imperfectly  cut ;  it  will  be 
ragged    and  probably   uneven.     He 
will  require  to  be  shown  how  to  steady 
the  pasteboard  and  how  to  hold  the 
knife  when  he  cuts.     Let  him  test  the 
accuracy  by  applying  his  ruler  to  the 
cut.     Let  it  be  done  again  and  again, 
if  necessary,  but  not  so  often  as  to 
discourage  him.     Let  us  suppose  one 
side  completed. 

The  second  adjacent  side  is  ruled 
off  and  completed  in  the  same  way. 
Let  him  now  apply  the  carpenter's 
square  to  test  the  work  (small  carpen- 
ter's squares  can  be  had  for  the  pur- 
pose).    He  will  not  only  learn  the  use 


of  this  tool,  but  he  will  become  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  a  right  angle, 
and  his  eye  will  soon  detect  the  slight- 
est deviation  from  it.  The  two  re- 
maining sides  will  be  constructed  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  the  square  com- 
pleted. There  will,  no  doubt,  be 
many  trials  and  repeated  corrections 
before  a  fairly  accurate  square  has 
been  made,  but  the  pupil  has  made 
substantial  gain.  He  has  learned  to 
use  a  ruler  and  knife  properly,  and 
acquired  some  manual  neatness  and 
dexterity.  Exercises  may  be  proposed 
on  the  square,  by  means  of  which  its 
geometrical  properties  may  be  practi- 
cally understood.  They  may  be  fur- 
ther led  to  find  out  that  the  diagonals 
of  a  square  are  not  only  equal  to 
each  other,  but  bisect  each  other 
— truths  they  will  never  forget  when 
taught  in  this  way.  If  each  form  is 
similarly  dealt  with,  the  drawings 
which  the  pupil  makes  in  his  subse- 
quent course  will  be  not  only  much 
better  executed,  but  of  far  deeper  in- 
terest. 

When  he  has  entered  upon  his 
course  in  industrial  drawing,  the  pupil 
should  frequently  cut  out  forms  be- 
fore drawing  them,  sometimes  with 
scissors  as  well  as  with  a  knife. 
While  studying  the  elements  of  geo- 
metrical drawing,  such  as  bisecting 
lines,  angles,  erecting  perpendiculars, 
etc.,  he  will  acquire  facility  in  using 
the  compass.  In  drawing  plans  of 
the  school-house,  play-ground,  etc., 
of  given  dimensions,  he  will  become 
accurate  in  measuring  and  accurate 
in  representing  measurement. 

Arrived  at  the  study  of  formal  geo- 
metry, the  pupil  should,  previous  to 
drawing  his  figures  on  the  blackboard 
for  demonstration,  construct  them  of 
pasteboard  or  paper,  etc.,  whenever 
practicable,  and  find  out  the  geometri- 
cal truths  which  he  is  to  establish  by 
demonstration.  Industrial  tools,  whose 
principles  depend  upon  his  geometri- 
cal truths,  should  be  explained. 
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In  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  how 
many  opportunities  are  afforded  of 
giving  a  practical  character  to  the  work 
— by  associating  articles  of  commerce 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  ques- 
tions— requiring  the  pupils  to  frame 
bills  of  parcels  for  themselves,  and  to 
make  them  out  accurately  and  neat- 
ly !  The  tables  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures should  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment and  each  operation  gone  through 
properly,  the  filling  of  a  gallon  or 
quart  from  a  pint  measure,  the  filling 
of  a  pint  bottle  from  a  small  phial  of 
so  many  ounces,  the  measuring  of 
length  with  a  rule  or  tape-line,  find- 
ing by  measurement  the  contents  of 
of  the  play-ground,  or  some  other 
portion  of  land,  all  having  in  view 
manual  dexterity  as  well  as  practical 
knowledge. 

Geography,  and  even  history,  may 
be  made  highly  practical  as  well  as 
powerfully  educative.  The  great  na- 
tural forces  and  products  which  un- 
derlie all  industries — the  industries  of 
a  country  depending  on  its  products 
and  forces — the  interchange  of  these 
— and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  are 
fitted  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  an  in- 
terest in  industrial  work  and  workers. 

Every  good  citizen  of  an  enlight- 
ened country  respects  the  institu- 
tions under  which  he  lives  ;  he  moves 
amongst  its  people,  he  is  protected 
and  governed  by  its  laws.  His  train- 
ing towards  manhood  lies  through  a 
knowledge  and  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  workman. 
How  much  valuable  instruction  of  a 
practical  character  may  be  imparted 
and  with  what  interest  it  will  be  re- 
ceived, if,  instead  of  loading  the  pu- 
pil's memory  with  isolated  facts  little 
understood  and  appreciated  because 
they  begin  and  end  in  themselves,  we 
group  together  facts  that  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  great  epochs  of  our  his- 
tory of  civil  liberty. 

A  king's  reign  is  not  a  division  of 


history.  Kings  and  dynasties  die,  but 
the  great  forces  move  onwards.  What 
are  the  moving  forces  ?  What  are  the 
events  associated  with  such  forces  ? 
Whatever  divisions  our  text-books 
may  make,  it  is  by  some  such  treat- 
ment as  I  have  indicated  that  we  can 
hope  to  make  history  influence  char- 
acter. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add 
one  word  respecting  the  importance 
of  a  study  of  method  and  its  prin- 
ciples. Neither  the  proper  aim  of  the 
school  nor  the  wants  of  society  can 
be  met  unless  work  is  conducted  upon 
sound  principles  of  method.  It  is  true 
that  some  teachers,  and  more  especi- 
ally young  teachers,  are  apt  to  pay  more 
regard  to  the  mechanical  processes 
than  to  the  principles  of  method, 
and  they  cannot  of  course  reach  satis- 
factory results  j  but  no  intelligent  man 
would  on  this  ground  affirm  that  me- 
thod tends  only  to  give  a  mechanical 
character  to  teaching.  If  method  is 
not  fitted  to  great  and  important  re- 
sults, why  should  the  institutions  of 
the  most  enlightened  countries  take 
practical  steps  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
it  ?  Two  of  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land, Edinburgh  and  Saint  Andrews, 
have  established  chairs  of  education, 
and  the  London  University  has  just 
announced  that  it  will  hold  a  yearly 
examination  in  the  art,  theory,  and 
history  of  education.  Socrates,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  regarded  method 
as  the  first  thing.  Comenius,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Basedow  (of  whose  work 
Goethe  says,  ''such  methods  must 
promote  mental  activity  and  give  the 
young  a  fresher  view  of  the  world  ''), 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel — all  insisted  upon 
the  importance  of  method,  and  Alex- 
ander Bain  and  Herbert  Spencer,  two 
of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  our  own 
day,  tell  us  that  all  modern  systems 
of  instruction  must  be  based  upon 
nature's  plan  and  nature's  method. — 
The  Present  Age. 
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MOTIVES   IN  TEACHING.* 


BY  THOMAS  CHASE. 


TEACHERS  have  an  especial  need 
of  sympathy,  and  of  being  sharp- 
ened, as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  by  ex- 
changing views  and  experiences  with 
each  other.  To  prevent  our  work, 
which  should  be  a  happy  and  a  lively 
one,  from  degenerating  into  a  dull, 
monotonous,  lifeless  task,  and  to  avoid 
falling  into  stereotyped  ways,  no  other 
influence  is  so  powerful  as  the  exam- 
ple of  earnest  and  successful  associ- 
ates. If  we  have  had  difficulties  and 
perplexities  in  our  work,  we  find — 
when  we  come  together  in  a  meeting 
like  this — that  others  have  had  the 
same,  and  thus  we  are  relieved  from 
undue  despondency.  Some  of  the 
problems  which  we  have  not  solved 
have  been  solved  by  others,  and  in 
various  ways  we  are  encouraged,  or 
corrected,  or  find  our  deficiencies 
made  up  by  the  experience  of  our 
fellow-teachers. 

Not  the  least  benefit  derived  from 
such  meetings  is  an  increased  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  our  profession.  A  high  estimate 
of  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  high  opinion  of  ourselves  personally. 
I  have  once  or  twice  been  present  at 
Teachers'  Conventions  —  not,  how- 
ever, among  Friends — where  speakers 
advocating  the  claims  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  to  high  rank  and  es- 
teem seemed  to  be  thinking  of  them- 
selves rather  than  of  their  calling.  The 
complaint  made  was  not  so  much 
"  the  value  of  our  profession  is  under- 
estimated," as  "  men  do  not  look  up 
enough  to  us  personally."  Now,  I 
think  the  time  has  passed  by  when 

*  Read  before  the  Friends'  Teachers  Association 
of  Philadelphia. 


the  fact  that  a  man  or  a  woman  was  a 
teacher  was  considered  as  a  presump- 
tion that  he  or  she  was  rather  inferior 
in  ability  to  the  average  of  men.  The 
time  has  come  when  a  teacher  is 
looked  up  to  in  the  community,  if  he 
deserves  it,  just  as  much  as  if  he  were 
displaying  the  same  talent  and  faith- 
fulness in  any  other  occupation.  There 
is  still  room  for  a  little  elevation 
in  the  notions  of  people  in  general  in 
regard  to  the  proper  remuneration  of 
teachers,  and  the  proper  standard  of 
their  intellectual,  moral  and  personal 
qualifications.  Friends  of  education 
may  rightly  labour  to  correct  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  these  points.  But.  for 
myself,  I  may  say,  that  I  never  felt 
that  I  lowered  myself  in  any  way  by 
choosing  the  instruction  of  youth  as 
my  life-work,  but,  on  the  contrary,  my 
fear  has  been,  and  is  now,  that  I 
should  not  come  fully  up  to  the 
standard  which  befits  the  most  useful 
and  noble  of  those  professions,  for  his 
labours  in  which  it  is  right  for  a  man 
to  receive  pay  from  his  fellow- men. 

We  may  be  as  humble  as  it  befits 
us  to  be  personally — and  I  trust  we 
are  ail  humble,  especially  when  we 
contemplate  the  grandeur  and  impor- 
tance of  our  work.  I  would  add  by 
the  way,  however,  an  earnest  caution 
against  undue  self-depreciation.  It  is 
not  a  want  of  humility  to  be  conscious 
of  powers  given  us  by  our  Creator 
and  improved  by  our  own  efforts.  It 
is  not  a  want  of  humility,  but  only  a 
proper  self-respect,  and  one  which  is 
essential  to  our  highest  usefulness,  to 
feel  that  we  have  any  ability  and 
any  skill  which  we  really  possess.  To 
deny  our  own  powers,   to  hang  our 
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heads  when  we  ought  to  stand  erect, 
so  far  from  being  a  Christian  virtue 
is  unchristian ;  for  the  cardinal  duty 
of  being  truthful  in  all  things  demands 
that  we  should  be  truthful  in  regard 
to  ourselves.  But  it  is  certainly  help- 
ful for  us  to  know  and  remember  that 
the  work  we  are  engaged  in  is  one  of 
the  highest  importance  and  the  high- 
est dignity.  If  the  profession  of  the 
law,  which  helps  us  to  take  care  of  our 
money  and  settle  our  quarrels,  is  a 
high  one — if  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, which  serves  the  interest  of  oar 
mortal  bodies,  is  a  high  one — what 
shall  we  say  of  that  profession  which 
develops  and  calls  out  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  moulds  to  a  great  extent 
the  character,  and  has  not  a  little  to 
do  with  the  training  of  the  immortal 
soul  ?  To  belong  to  such  a  profes- 
sion is  calculated  not  to  make  one 
proud,  but  to  inspire  an  honest  self- 
respect,  while  it  is  still  more  fitting 
that  it  should  awaken  a  profound  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  most  earnest 
desire  to  do  good. 

Two  different  motives  may  actuate 
the  teacher,  or,  in  a  measure,  men  in 
every  other  calling  in  life — the  desire 
to  win  credit  for  themselves  or  the  de- 
sire to  do  good  to  others.  Not  that 
the  lower  desire  necessarily  excludes 
the  higher,  not  that  both  desires  are 
not  right  in  their  proper  place  and 
degree;  but  for  the  highest  success 
in  teaching,  or  in  any  other  useful  vo- 
cation, to  do  full  justice  to  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  the  per- 
sons whose  interests  are  involved  in 
our  labour,  is  the  first  of  all  requi- 
sites. 

Any  motive  which,  in  matters  where 
we  have  to  do  with  our  fellow-beings, 
puts  self  and  self  interest  foremost,  is 
radically  false  and  mean  ;  yet  the  de- 
sire to  win  credit  for  one's  self  is  the 
most  respectable  of  wrong  motives, 
and,  when  joined  with  the  proper 
amount  of  knowledge,  ability,  and 
tact,   will   come   the  nearest   of    all 


wrong  methods  to  accomplishing  the 
most  desirable  results  in  teaching. 

"  I  wish,"  one  of  you  says,  "to  be 
considered  a  good  teacher,  an  able 
man,  a  learned  man,  a  skilful  man." 
What  surer  Way  is  there  of  being  coti- 
sidered  a  good  teacher  than  being 
a  good  teacher  ?  Ambition  to  excel 
in  one's  profession  is  always  laudable. 
But  if  I  value  excellence  in  my  pro- 
fession simply  for  the  applause  or 
earthly  reward  it  will  bring  me,  the 
same  defect  comes  in  here  that  we  see 
in  other  departments  of  human  ac- 
tion. Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but, 
as  we  are  rightly  told,  he  that  is 
actuated  by  that  maxim  is  not  an 
honest  man  ;  he  is  only  a  politic  man, 
and  so  he  is  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
honest whenever,  as  may  frequently 
be  the  case,  it  may  seem  to  him  poli- 
tic on  the  special  occasion  to  swerve 
from  the  patlrof  strict  integrity.  The 
purest  morality  is  always  the  true  ex- 
pediency ;  but  he  who  makes  expe- 
diency his  rule  of  life  is  pretty  sure  to 
substitute  sometimes  the  apparent  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment  for  the  claims 
of  genuine  virtue,  which  often  demand 
self-sacrifice.  If  a  man's  ambition  is 
to  be  a  good  teacher,  he  is  in  the  right 
way  ;  he  will  be  a  good  teacher  if  he 
has  a  fair  degree  of  common  sense 
and  of  the  ordinary  qualifications  of 
his  office.  If  his  ambition  is  to  be 
thought  a  good  teacher,  he  will  some- 
times fail,  and  this  from  preferring  to 
make  a  display  of  his  knowledge  or 
skill  rather  than  work  patiently  in  the 
unconspicuous  task  of  finding  out  and 
supplying  the  exact  deficiencies  of  his 
pupils,  and,  if  needful,  drilling  them 
in  the  simplest  elements  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  teacher  who  is  actuated  by  the 
lower  motive,  however,  may  often  fur- 
nish a  good  model  in  his  methods  to 
the  more  conscientious  teacher  who, 
in  his  very  willingness  "  the  lowliest 
duties  on  himself  to  lay,"  may  labor- 
iously spend   himself  in  a   dry   and 
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lifeless  drill,  instead  of  awakening  the 
interest  of  his  scholars  by  some  novel 
exercise  and  striking  device.  The 
man  who  wishes  to  be  thought  a  good 
teacher  will  always  strive  to  make  him- 
self interestifig  ;  and  this,  though  not 
the  only  duty,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  a  teacher.  To  gain 
the  close  attention  of  the  pupils,  to 
make  their  most  repulsive  tasks  pleas- 
ant, or  at  least  cheerfully  undertaken, 
to  throw  upon  their  studies  all  possible 
sidelights  from  nature,  art,  history, 
and  experience,  these  are  things  which 
every  teacher  should  make  it  his 
business  to  do ;  but,  in  doing  them, 
the  teacher  of  the  lower  motive  will 
be  satisfied  if  he  has  made  his 
scholars  and  the  community  around 
him  say,  "  How  much  he  knows  ! " 
",How  skilful  he  is  !  "  The  teacher 
from  the  higher  motive  is  satisfied 
only  when  he  sees  sucTi  results  of  his 
labour  as  can  justify  him  in  thinking, 
"  How  well  I  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing my  scholars  understand  the  sub- 
ject ! "  "  How  much  and  how  well 
they  are  learning  !  "  To  accomplish 
this  result  he  will  need  a  combination 
of  more  showy  and  less  showy  ways — 
of  lively,  attractive  expositions  on  his 
own  part,  comparatively  easy  for  him- 
self, and  winning  instant  applause, 
and  those  old-fashioned,  patient,  self- 
sacrificing  methods  by  which  the 
pupil  is  not  only  amused,  or  filled 
with  a  litde  superficial  knowledge,  but 
led,  encouraged,  and  not  unfrequently 
compelled  to  study  for  himself — to  do 
a  reasonable  amount  of  hard  work — 
calling  forth  a  little  of  that  sweat  of 
his  own  brow  which  is  the  indispen- 
sable condition  of  success  in  scholar- 
ship no  less  than  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  life. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the 
single  quality  which  would  come  the 
nearest  to  a  complete  definition  of 
the  best  teacher  oi  intellectual  subjects, 
I  should  say — The  best  teacher  is  he 
who  gets  the  largest  amount  of  well- 


directed  and  i?itelligent  work  out  of  his 
scholars.  The  great  scholar  is  always 
substantially  a  self-made  xazxi^  whether 
he  has  spent  his  childhood,  youth 
and  early  manhood  in  the  best 
schools  and  under  the  best  teachers 
or  not.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  good  guidance  in  study;  and 
that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  give  ;  it 
is  a  great  advantage  also  to  have  the 
path  smoothed  before  one  sometimes, 
especially  when  first  entering  upon 
difficult  studies  ;  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  the  path  shortened  some- 
times, and  especially  to  have  it  made 
more  winning  and  more  easily  found 
and  kept,  by  light  thrown  on  it  by  an 
intelligent  friend  who  knows  in  just 
what  places  one  is  likely  to  be  per- 
plexed and  hindered  without  such  aid. 
But  the  gold  of  sound  learning,  such 
as  permanently  enriches  the  mind, 
'*  lies  engulpht  in  gravelly  beds," 
whence  its  future  possessor  must  him- 
self delve  it  out.  You  may  amuse 
him  by  holding  up  a  few  nuggets  of 
your  own  before  his  dazzled  eyes,  you 
may  teach  him  everything  else  about 
the  gold  except  how  he  is  to  get  it  for 
himself,  but  he  will  never  be  the 
richer  till  you  have  taught  him  with 
his  own  strong  arms  "to  wield  the 
pickaxe  and  to  shake  the  sieve." 

We  judge  a  workman  by  his  work- 
manship ;  and  so  we  rightly  judge  a 
school  and  a  teacher  by  the  know- 
ledge, mental  habits,  and  mental  skill, 
and  by  the  moral  character  of  the 
scholars  whom  they  send  into  the 
world.  Of  course,  proper  regard  is 
to  be  paid,  in  such  judgments,  to  the 
quality  of  the  material  which  has  been 
wrought  upon.  A  goblet  of  pure  gold 
will  still  be  valuable,  even  if  it  has 
been  marred  by  an  unskilful  gold- 
smith, while  an  earthen  vase  will  still 
be  earthen  even  if  shaped  by  the 
most  artistic  hands.  But  I  know  no 
more  legitimate  satisfaction  for  a 
teacher  than  to  feel  that  he  has 
moulded  something  of  use  and  beauty 
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out  of  what  seemed  an  unpro.xiising 
lump  of  clay.  The  teacher  is  not 
bound  to  supply  a  lack  of  brains  ;  but 
he  is  bound  to  do  the  best  that  can 
be  done  with  the  brains  that  nature 
has  provided.  Nor  is  he  bound  to 
create  a  willingness  to  improve  and 
use  the  opportunities  offered  for  gain- 
ing instruction  ;  but  he  is  expected  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  cherish  and 
develop  such  a  disposition. 

The  teacher  from  the  lower  motive 
is  in  danger  of  failing  just  here,  in  the 
Unal  results  of  his  work.  I  believe 
most  firmly  that  the  highest  results 
can  be  won  only  by  teachers  who  are 
willing  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  and  patient  drilling,  which  will 
not  be  blazoned  in  the  newspapers  as 
the  *'  Quincy  System "  or  by  any 
other  title,  and  will  add  very  little — 
at  least  immediately — to  their  reputa- 
tion in  the  school-room  or  among  any 
but  the  most  judicious  parents. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  word  about 
the  so-called  "  New  Methods,"  of 
which  we  hear  a  great  deal  at  present. 
In  a  great  degree,  as  all  persons  who 
have  any  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  education  know,  they  are 
not  new  methods  at  all  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  their  more  general 
diffusion  and  greater  prominence  be- 
fore the  public  eye  are  new  things. 
Teachers  of  skill  and  tact  in  all  ages 
have  known  that  the  living  voice  is 
far  more  potent  than  the  printed  page, 
and  that  matter,  to  be  learned,  must 
be  presented  in  a  form  and  manner 
suited  to  the  age  and  attainments  of 
the  pupils.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a  recent  revival  of 
natural  and  effective  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, together  with  a  development,  in 
some  single  directions,  of  really 
original  methods.  Teachers  had  be- 
come in  many  of  our  schools  too  set 
in  lifeless,  mechanical  ways,  and  the 
mere  hearing  of  lessons  had  too  much 
taken  the  place  of  lively,  interesting, 
and  effective  teaching.     The  present  ^ 


danger,  I  fancy,  where  new  methods 
are  eagerly  sought  for,  is  that  the 
students  will  be  amused  and  interest- 
ed rather  than  taught  and  trained. 
The  rebellion  against  text-books 
strikes  me  as  extravagant.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  best  results 
will  be  gained  by  the  union  of  oral 
teaching,  accompanied  by  lively  and 
telling  illustrations,  with  a  judicious 
amount  of  text-book  study.  A  good 
text-book,  and  such  there  are  on  most 
subjects,  although  most  of  our  best 
books  are  capable  of  improvement, 
gives  a  careful  and  well-digested  sys- 
tematic statement  of  the  leading  and 
most  important  facts  on  any  subject, 
facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  be  a  master  of  that  subject.  Pre- 
sented alone^  the  text-book  is  often 
dry  and  unattractive.  Even  if  learned 
by  heart,  it  is  not  understood  and  is 
soon  forgotten.  But  if  a  boy  or  girl 
is  made  first  to  understand  a  matter 
by  skilful  oral  or  object  lessons,  and 
is  then  given  a  text-book,  he  reads  it 
with  interest  and  intelligence,  and  is 
often  pleased  by  its  complete  and 
logical  statement  of  facts  and  princi- 
ples in  their  regular  order. 

The  mere  lesson-hearer  was  a  de- 
fective teacher ;  yet  if  he  made  his 
scholars  always  learn  their  lessons,  he 
accomplished  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant purposes  of  his  office.  The  mere 
amuser  of  his  scholars,  nay,  more, 
even  the  skilful  expounder  who  keeps 
every  eye  and  every  ear  attentive  to 
him  and  arouses  for  a  time  a  genuine 
interest  in  his  subject,  is  a  defective 
teacher,  unless  he  also  succeeds, 
either  by  the  aid  of  a  text-book  or  in 
some  other  way,  to  secure  a  deep  and 
permanent  lodgement  of  the  things  he 
teaches  in  his  pupils'  minds. 

It  would  be  interesting,  had  we 
time,  to  take  up  different  studies  and 
apply  these  principles  to  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  each  of  them.  But, 
after  all,  the  great  desideratum  in  a 
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teacher  is  that  he  should  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  he  has  one  defi- 
nite object  before  him,  namely,  to 
develop  and  train  the  intellectual 
powers  of  his  students  in  the  best  way 
and  to  give  them  such  knowledge  as 
they  most  need,  and  as  will  be  most 
helpful  to  them.  His  own  good 
sense  and  tact  and  judgment,  aided 
by  his  experience  and  his  observa- 
tion of  the  actual  methods  of  other 
teachers,  will  guide  him  better  than- 
the  most  elaborate  and  the  soundest 
theories.  Not  but  that  sound  theo- 
ries, founded  upon  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  confirmed  or  cor- 
rected by  the  experience  of  teachers 
in  all  ages,  are  very  valuable,  and 
should  be  studied  by  every  teacher 


so  far  as  he  has  the  opportunity.  But 
sturdy  common  sense,  quick  intelli- 
gence, and  a  sympathizing  heart  are 
alone  worth  more  than  all  the  formal 
rules  of  pedagogical  science  without 
them.  Let  the  teacher  remember, 
moreover,  that  his  true  success  will  be 
measured  not  merely  by  the  interest- 
ing character  of  his  recitations  (al- 
though a  good  teacher  will  generally, 
or  at  least  often,  make  his  recitations 
very  interesting),  not  merely  by  the 
reputation  he  wins  for  ability  and 
skill,  but  by  the  net  result  of  what 
is  carried  away  from  his  school  by 
his  scholars ;  first,  in  mental  disci- 
pline, training  and  development, 
and,  secondly,  in  useful  knowledge 
thoroughly  comprehended  and  per- 
manently retained. — The  Student. 


A  BOY'S  BOOKS,  THEN  AND  NOW— XI. 


BY  HENRY  SCADDING,  D.D.,  TORONTO. 


[Continued  from  p.  i/j.) 


3.  English :  (a)  Florid s  "  World 
of  Words:' 

1AM  now  to  speak  of  the  early 
English  Dictionaries  in  this  col- 
lection. I  hope  to  be  brief  with  them, 
confining  myself,  as  before,  chiefly  to 
the  humours  of  their  compilers  as  dis- 
played in  their  Title-pages,  Dedica- 
tions, and  Prefaces  ;  at  the  same  time 
not  omitting  a  few  specimens  of  their 
definitions,  orthography,  and  so  on. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  notice  John 
Florio's  "World  of  Words,"  a  copy  of 
which,  dated  1598,  has  by  some 
chance  found  its  way  hither.  Although 
this  work  was  intended,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  simply  an  Italian-Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  it  has  acquired  a 
place  in  the  history  of  our  English 
speech.  It  is  often  quoted  as  being 
a  rather  full  repertory  of  the  English 
of   the   Shakspeare   period.       '•  For 


English  gentle-menne,"  Florio  himself 
says  in  his  Preface,  "methinks  it  must 
needes  be  a  pleasure  to  them  to  see  so 
rich  a  toong  [as  the  Italian]  outvide 
by  their  mother-speech,  as  by  the 
manie-folde  Englishes  of  maniewordes 
in  this  is  manifeste."  (In  1657,  a 
nephew  of  Milton's,  Edward  Phillips^ 
published  a  "  General  English  Dic- 
tionary," under  the  title  of  "A  New 
World  of  Words,"  with  direct  allusion 
probably  to  Florio's  book.)  When 
the  volume  now  before  us  was  "  im- 
printed at  London  by  Arnold  Hat- 
field," and  offered  for  sale  by  Edward 
Blunt,  "at  his  shop  over  against  the 
great  north  dore  of  Paules  Church," 
Florio  himself,  doubtless,  might  still 
often  be  seen  exploring  the  contents 
of  Mr.  Blunt's  shelves.  The  ''  World 
of  Words  "  was  dedicated  by  the  com- 
piler to  '*  Roger,  Earle   of  Rutland^ 
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Henrie,  Earle  of  Southampton,  and 
Lucie,  Countesse  of  Bedford."  The 
reason  why  he  names  three  patrons, 
and  in  this  order,  is,  that  he  likens  his 
book  to  a  "bouncing  boie"  of  his 
own,  who  now,  "after  some  strength 
gathered  to  bring  it  abroad,"  requires, 
"  as  the  manner  of  the  countrie  is," 
that  there  should  be  two  male  wit- 
nesses, and  one  female,  to  his  "entrie 
into  Christendom."  He  therefore 
entreats  the  three  personages  named, 
to  act  as  sponsors  to  the  "  young 
springall;"  to  take  him  under  their 
protection  and  ''avowe  him  theirs." 
Henrie,  Earl  of  Southampton,  by 
whose  "paie  and  patronage"  in  par- 
ticular, Florio  here  frankly  says  he 
has  lived  some  years,  and  "to  whom 
he  owes  and  vows  the  yeares  he  has 
to  live,"  was  the  well-known  friend  of 
Shakspeare.  In  Southampton's  circle, 
a  good  deal  of  quiet  joking  went  on 
at  the  expense  of  "  resolute  John 
Florio,"  as  he  styled  himself;  and 
quite  a  little  feud  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  between  him  and  the  great 
dramatist.  In  1591,  in  a  work  en- 
titled "Second  Fruits,"  Florio  had 
ventured  the  remark  that  "the  plays 
that  they  play  in  England  are  neither 
right  comedies  nor  right  tragedies, 
but  representations  of  Histories  with- 
out decorum."  As  being  certainly  a 
glance  at  himself,  Shakspeare  remem- 
bered this  observation  of  Florio's;  and 
in  1 597, when  "Love's  Labour's  Lost" 
appeared,  Florio  was  immediately  re- 
cognized in  Holofernes — Florio,  of 
course,  grotesquely  overdrawn.  In 
the  Preface  to  the  Reader,  in  this  very 
book,  the  "  World  of  Words,"  we  have 
Florio  endeavouring  to  retort  by  re- 
calling the  fact  that  aforetime  Aristo- 
phanes brought  Socrates  on  the  stage, 
without  doing  Socrates  any  harm;  but 
quite  the  contrary.  "  Let  Aristo- 
phanes and  his  comedians,"  Florio 
says,  "  make  plaies  and  scowre  their 
mouthes  on  Socrates ;  those  very 
mouthes  they  make  to  vilifie,  shall  be 
meanes  to  amplifie  his  vertue."     In 


"Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  an  absurd 
sonnet  is  attributed  to  Holofernes. 
There  is  probably  special  point  in 
this.  We  deduce  from  the  Preface 
here  before  us,  that  Florio  did  indulge 
in  a  sonnet  sometimes ;  and  that  on 
account  of  one  he  had,  to  his  great 
displeasure,  been  styled  by  Shakspeare 
a  "  rymer,"  "  notwithstanding  he  had 
more  skill  in  good  poetrie  than  my 
slie  gentleman  seemed  to  have  in 
good  manners  and  humanitie."  Once 
more:  we  may  observe  in  "Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  after  Holofernes  has 
recited  his  sonnet,  Nathaniel  exclaims 
"  A  rare  talent !" — on  which.  Dull,  in 
an  aside,  remarks  "If  talent  be  a  claw, 
look  how  he  claws  [curries  favour 
with]  him  with  a  talent."  Here  Flo- 
rio is  perhaps  twitted  with  a  slip  in 
the  "World  of  Words"  where  he 
interprets  "  artiglie "  as  "  talents, 
claws,  or  pounces  of  birdes  or  hawkes," 
spelling  "  talons  "  thus. 

Some  time  after  King  James  I. 
came  down  from  Scotland,  John 
Florio  was  appointed  tutor  in  Italian 
to  Prince  Henry;  and  in  161 1  he  is- 
sued a  third  edition  of  his  dictionary, 
in  which  the  dedication  to  Southamp- 
ton and  the  rest  is  withdrawn  ;  and 
one  appears  "  To  the  Imperial  Ma- 
jestie  of  the  highest  born  princess, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  crowned  Queene  of 
England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ire- 
land." Strange,  that  it  should  be  one 
of  the  works  of  this  very  Florio, 
namely  his  translation  of  Montaigne's 
Essays,  that  is  now  preserved  as  a 
precious  relic  in  the  British  Museum, 
as  being  the  only  volume  in  existence 
known  to  have  been  once  the  property 
of  Shakspeare,  and  containing  one  of 
the  very  few  of  his  undoubted  auto- 
graphs. 

A  few  curiosities  in  English,  culled 
from  Florio,  may  now  be  given.  For 
example  :  we  have  "  penteis  "  for  the 
"  eaves  of  a  house  or  a  baie-window, 
or  out-butting  or  jettie  of  a  house;" 
commonly  now,  by  a  misconception, 
spelt  "  pent  house  ;"  properly  an  ap- 
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pendicium,  an  annexe  or  lean-to.  A 
"  repast  between  dinner  and  supper  " 
is  a  "  nuncheon  or  bever  or  anders- 
meate,"  nuncheon  being,  as  has  re- 
cently been  explained,  noon-shenk  ;  a 
noon-drink  poured  out  from  a  vessel 
furnished  with  a  "  shank  "  or  spout. 
(Luncheon  is  quite  a  different  word, 
referring  to  eating  only,  taking  a  lump 
or  lunch  of  bread,  etc.,  to  stay  hun- 
ger :  compare  hump  and  hunch.) 
Ander  is  undern,  an  Anglo-Saxon  ex- 
pression for  morning.  "  A  pudding 
or  haggas  "  is  spoken  of  as  ''  a  kinde 
of  daintie  meate,"  where  "  pudding  " 
means  an  intestine.  ''  Wrangling " 
is  explained  "  to  dodge  or  chaff  aloud 
that  all  may  hear."  An  expletive 
of  "  theefe  "  is  a  ''  hooker."  "  Doll " 
is  a  term  not  met  with  ;  neither  does 
it  occur  in  Shakspeare,  I  believe,  in 
the  modern  sense ;  but  we  have,  in- 
stead, "  a  little  pretie  childes  baby  or 
puppet."  A  "  zany  "  is  "  a  silUe  John 
[zan  is  John],  a  gull  or  noddie,  a  vice, 
clowne,  foole,  or  simple  fellowe  in  a 
plaie  or  comedie."  (Dabuda,  in 
Italian,  was,  we  are  told  by  Florio, 
the  name  of  "  a  famous  foole,  quoted 
as  wee  alledge  Will  Sommer  in  jestes" 
— prior,  that  is,  to  the  era  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Miller.)  A  "  boate  such  as 
the  Indians  use,  made  of  one  piece," 
is  a  "  canoa  : "  and  a  "  rangifero," 
that  is  to  say,  a  reindeer,  is  "a  beast  in 
Lapland  as  big  as  a  moyle  [mule], 
in  colour  like  an  asse,  horned  like  a 
stagge,  which  they  use  instead  of 
horses  to  draw  their  chariots,  and  are 
woonderful  swift  in  going,  for  in  a  day 
and  a  night  they  will  go  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles."  The  *'battata"  is 
**  a  kind  of  fruite  growing  in  India," 
meaning  what  we  call  the  sweet  po- 
tato (batatas  edulis),  from  which  has 
come  the  prevailing  name  of  the  com- 
mon potato  (solanum  tuberosum), 
quite  a  different  kind  of  plant.  An- 
other esculent  mentioned  is  "  a  ma- 
rine fruite  called  a  sea  cowcomber  or 
turkie-pompion."  "  Mandragora  "  is  a 
drug  of  "  a  very  cold  temperature," 


and  therefore  "  used  to  cast  menne 
into  deepe  sleepes  when  they  must  be 
cut  by  surgeans,  and  for  many  other 
purposes  in  phisick."  Other  curious 
information  in  Natural  History  and 
Physiology  is  given.  There  is  a  tree 
in  Arabia  called  rasin,  "  whereof  there 
is  but  one  founde  (at  a  time),  and 
upon  it  the  phoenix  sits."  (The  story 
was  that  the  phoenix  lived  a  thou- 
sand years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  built  its  nest,  which  took  fire,  and 
consumed  the  bird,  leaving  ashes, 
however,  out  of  which  sprang  a  fresh 
bird  ;  and  so  on.)  A  serpent,  called 
magiriano,  is  "  saide  to  growe  out  of 
a  dead  mannes  back  or  chine  bone." 
The  lungs  are  not  only  the  "  lights  " 
of  any  creature,  but  they  are  *'  the 
guts  (/.^.,  the  tubes  or  ducts)  where- 
by every  creature  draw es  breath."  It 
is  curious  that  this  word  in  the  sin- 
gular, as  in  catgut.  Gut  of  Canso, 
gut  for  an  open  water  passage  through 
a  marsh,  is  passable  ;  while  in  the 
plural  a  substitute  has  to  be  employed. 
There  is  in  Florio  much  straightfor- 
ward English.  His  book  was  ex- 
pected to  be  consulted  by  the  highest 
personages.  It  was  dedicated,  as  we 
have  seen,  first  to  Lucie,  Countesse  of 
Bedford,  for  one  \  and  afterwards  to 
Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  James 
I.  We  may  gather  from  this,  as  from 
other  quarters,  that  the  ladies  of 
Florio's  day  were  not  squeamish.  As 
a  sample  of  the  copiousness  of  Eng- 
lish speech,  take  the  different  shades 
of  meaning  given  for  ragione,  reason : 
"Right,  due,  knowledge,  wit,  wise- 
dome,  discourse,  discretion,  judge- 
ment, advise,  purpose,  counsell,  case, 
respect,  consideration,  avisement,  re- 
gard, the  case,  the  matter,  the  state, 
the  meanes,  the  waye,  the  fashion, 
the  forme,  the  proportion,  the  kinde, 
the  sise,  the  sort,  a  rule,  the  trade,  the 
feate,  the  manner  and  sorte,  a  minde, 
a  counsell,  a  persuasion,  a  cause,  an 
account,  a  reckoninge,  busines,  quan- 
titie,  value  :  also,  justice,  doome,  or 
place  of  justice  and  lawe." 
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METRICAL   AND   INTERLINEAR  TRANSLATION  OF   HORACE. 

BOOK  I.     ODES  8  AND  g. 

Ode  8.  Introduction. — This  ode,  with  several  others,  is  addressed  to  Lydia.  Sybaris,  a 
Roman  youth,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  her  siren  charms,  and  for  dear  love  of  her  has  given  up 
all  the  manly  exercises  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  eclipse  all  his  companions.  The 
poet  takes  the  lady  to  task  for  this  untoward  influence  of  her  alluring  arts,  in  so  doing  paying 
a  delicate  compliment  to  the  irresistible  power  of  her  charms. 

Lydia,  by  all  the  gods  I  charge  thee, — say 
Lydia  J  per  omnes  deos  oro  te  die 
Why  by  thy  love  thou  sendest  Sybaris 

cur      afnando      properes     Sybarin 
To  swift  perdition  ?     Why  should  he,  who  once 

Perdere  ?  cur 

Endured  the  heat  and  dust  so  well,  now  hate 

patiefts     soils    atque  pulveris  oderit 

The  sunny  open  field  ?     Why  with  his  friends 

apricum    campum  ?         cur  ifiter     cequales 
No  longer  does  he  ride  in  martial  guise, 

neque  equitat  militaris 

Nor  Gallic  steeds  with  bitted  bridles  rein  ? 
nee  Gallica    era      lupatis  frenis  temperat  1 
Why  fears  he  now  the  tawny  Tiber's  touch  ? 
cur  timet  flavum  Tiberifn  tangere  ? 

Why  shuns  the  wrestler's  oil  with  greater  care 
cur       vital         olivum  cautius 

Than  viper's  bite  ?     No  longer  now  he  shows 
viperino  sanguine  ?         Neque     jam     gestat 
His  brawny  arms,  all  black  and  blue  with  blows, 

brachia  livida  armis, 

Famed  as  he  often  was  in  games  of  quoits, 

Nobilis       scepe  disco, 

And  for  the  javelin  hurled  beyond  the  goal. 

Scepe     jaculo  expedito      tra?is  finem. 
Why"  lurks  he  hiding,  as  they  say  the  son 

Quid  latet  ut  dicunt    jilium 

Of  sea-born  Thetis  lurked,  upon  the  eve 

marincB    Thetidis  sub 

Of  Troy's  sad  downfall,  lest  his  male  attire 
Trojce  lacrimosafttnera,       7ie  virilis  cultus 
Should  hurl  him  forth  to  slaughter  Lycia's  bands  ? 
proriperet      in  ccedem  et  Lycias  catervas  ? 

Ode  9.  To  Tkaliarchus. — An  ode  to  cheer  up  a  down-hearted  friend.  Some  crushing 
misfortune  has  fallen  upon  him,  and  looking  out  upon  the  snow-clad  hills  and  wint'ry  land- 
scape he  sees  in  the  prospect  an  image  of  his  own  desolation.  **  Now  is  the  winter  of  our 
discontent  "  is  the  language  of  his  soul.     "Nay,"  says  the  poet,  "  winter  without  can  be  dis- 
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pelled  by  warmth  and  wine  within.  The  storm  is  always  followed  by  a  calm.  Leave 
to-morrow  to  itself,  and  enjoy  to-day.  Youth  is  still  thine,  and  all  the  pleasures  meet  for 
that  happy  season." 

Thou  seest  how  white  Soracte  stands  with  snow 

Vides   ut  candidum  Soracte     stet         nive 
Deep  piled :  no  longer  can  the  groaning  woods 
alta,  nee  jam  laborantes      silvce 

Sustain  their  load,  and  with  the  piercing  cold 
Sustmeant  onus,  aciito  geluque 

The  rivers  are  bound  fast.     Dissolve  the  cold 

Flwnina  constiterunt.  Dissolve  frigus 

By  piling  plenteous  logs  upon  the  hearth, 
reponens     large  ligna  super  foco 

And  draw  from  Sabine  jar  with  liberal  hand 
atque  deprotne  Sabina  diota       benignius 
The  four-year  wine.     Leave  to  the  gods  the  rest : 
quadrimum  merum.       Pennitte  divis  c(ztera  : 
Once  they  have  stilled  upon  the  raging  deep 

qui  simul  stravere  fervido  aequore 

The  wrestling  winds,  the  very  cypresses 
deproeliantes  ventos,        nee  cupressi 
And  aged  ash  forbear  to  fret  their  tops. 

nee  veteres  orni  agitantur, 

What  may  to-morrow  be,  cease  to  inquire  ; 

Quid  sit  eras  futurum,       fuge  qucerere  ; 
Whatever  lot  of  days  the  fates  may  give. 
Quern  cunque  dierum     fors         dabit, 
Set  down  as  gain :  nor,  still  a  boy,  despise 
Appone  lucro :       nee,       puer,        sperne 
The  pleasures  of  the  dance  or  love,  while  yet 

dulces         choreas  neque  tu  amores,    donee 
Morose  old  age  is  far  from  blooming  youth. 

Morosa   canities    abest  virenti. 

Seek  once  again  at  the  appointed  hour 

Repetantur  nunc  composita  hora 
The  open  fields  and  parks,  where  whisp'rings   soft 

et  campus  et    arece,         susurri  lenesque 
Are  heard  at  nightfall :  while  from  nook  retired 
sub  noctem  :  nunc  et  ab  angido  intimo 

The  pleasing  laugh  betrays  the  hiding  girl. 
Gratus  risus  proditor  latentis  puellce. 
Be  thine  the  love-gift  taken  from  the  arms, 
pignus  que  direptum  lacertis, 
Or  finger  scarcely  feigning  to  resist ! 
aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 

Several  similar  specimens  of  Horatian  translation  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of 
this  Magazine.  These,  along  with  the  above,  have  been  submitted  in  the  full  conviction  that 
the  mode  of  translation  exemplified  in  them  is  the  one  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  both  lan- 
guages— the  Latin  and  the  English.  Purely  prose  translations  of  classical  poetry  must  be 
more  or  less  bald,  and  deficient  in  spirit.  The  delicate  sense  of  harmony  and  proportion,  so 
apparent  in  the  original,  disappears  altogether  in  a  version  dictated  and  limited  by  the  laws 
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of  ordinary  prose.  The  bare  meaning  may  thus  be  got  at ;  but  the  fine  flavour,  the  pregnant 
fulness,  the  exquisite  conciseness  of  expression  in  such  lyrics  as  those  of  Horace  can  never  be 
adequately  represented  in  any  prose  translation,  however  scholarly  and  refined.  Even  in  the 
most  literal  of  such  renderings,  diction,  more  or  less  poetic,  has  to  be  frequently,  if  uncon- 
sciously, employed  ;  and  the  version  may  as  well  have  been  cast  in  some  poetic  mould  at 
once.  In  fact  the  poetry  of  one  language  can  never  be  translated  satisfactorily  into  the  pure 
prose  of  another.  Convinced  of  this,  scholars  have  endeavoured  to  surmount  the  difficulty 
in  different  ways.  Some  have  given  us  specimens  of  what  are  called  free  translations  into 
various  forms  of  English  poetry.  These  are  properly  not  translations  at  all,  but  simply  poetic 
paraphrases  :  and  to  them  what  Bentley  said  of  Pope's  Homer  is  always  applicable — "It  is 
a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer."  Others  have  sought  to  introduce 
the  very  metres  of  the  original  into  a  language  from  which  they  are  entirely  foreign,  thinking 
by  this  device  to  reproduce  more  faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  fate  of  the  majority 
of  such  attempts,  curious  and  marvellous  as  displays  of  human  ingenuity,  has  not  been  of 
such  a  character  as  to  inspire  renewed  imitations.  A  dress  that  may  be  ever  so  becoming 
and  graceful  to  an  idea  expressed  in  one  language,  may  sit  very  awkwardly  and  stiffly  on  the 
same  idea  expressed  in  another.  Each  language  has  its  own  natural  modes  of  expression  ; 
and  it  is  a  perilous  enterprise  to  force  the  flowing  current  of  thought  into  channels  that  serve 
but  to  cramp  and  confine  it.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate  even  Burns'  trumpet-blast, 
"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled  ! "  into  similar  lines  of  modern  English,  and  he  will  soon 
see  how  much  of  the  inspired  spirit  of  the  original  is  retained.  Is  there  no  via  media  then  ? 
no  way  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  literal  fidelity  of  a  prose  translation  and  those  of  a  freer 
poetic  version  can  be  combined?  We  think  there  is.  What  may  be  now  called  the  native 
verse  of  England — I  mean  the  heroic  verse  of  Milton,  the  easy  flowing  Iambic  Pentameter — 
offers  itself  as  a  vehicle  by  which  the  full  force  and  significance  of  the  original  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  reader.  In  it  both  matter  and  manner,  both  the  outward  dress  and  the  inner 
soul,  may  be  preserved  and  presented.  It  admits  of  almost  verbatim  literal  rendering,  and 
yet  conserves  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the  essence  of  the  poetic  principle  informing  the 
whole.  As  an  example  of  this  a  quotation  may  be  allowed  from  Prof.  Kennedy's  Virgil, 
Let  us  take  one  almost  at  random — not  because  it  is  the  best  specimen.  A  comparison 
between  the  original  and  the  learned  professor's  version  will  show  that  the  plan  thus  briefly 
outlined  has  been  consistently  adopted  by  him  throughout.      Virg.  ^n.  viii.  407-415 : 

"  Inde  ubi  prima  quies  medio  jam  noclis  abactae 
Curriculo  expulerat  somnum,  cum  femina  primum, 
Cui  tolerare  colo  vitam  tenuique  Minerva 
Impositum,  cinerem  et  sopitos  suscitat  ignes, 
Noctem  addens  operi,  famulasque  ad  lumina  longo 
Exercet  penso,  castum  ut  servare  cubile 
Conjugis  et  possit  parvos  educere  natos  : 
Haut  secus  Ignipotens  nee  tempore  segnior  illo 
MoUibus  e  stratis  opera  ad  fabrilia  surgit." 

And  now  when  early  rest  had  banish'd  sleep. 
And  waning  night  had  clos'd  her  mid  career, 
What  time  the  housewife  first,  whose  doom  it  is 
With  distaff"  and  Minerva's  humble  toil 
To  eke  out  life,  the  embers  and  lull'd  fire 
Awakens,  to  her  labours  adding  night. 
That  so  she  may  preserve  in  chastity 
Her  husband's  bed,  and  rear  her  little  sons  ; 
Even  thus,  and  not  more  slothful,  at  that  hour 
The  Fire-lord  rises  from  his  couch  of  down 
To  ply  the  labours  of  the  forge. 

What  could  be  finer,  or  more  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  ?  And  yet  it  is  emphati- 
cally a  literal  translation,  much  more  so  than  most  of  the  so-called  literal  prose  translations. 
Here  is  another  short  specimen  from  the  same  book — //.  589-591  : 

•*Qualis  ubi  Oceani  perfusus  Lucifer  unda 
Quem  Venus  ante  alios  astrorum  diligit  ignes, 
Extulit  OS  sacrum  caelo  tenebrasque  resolvit." 
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As  when  the  day-star  from  his  ocean  bath, 

Dearer  than  other  lights  to  Venus,  lifts 

In  heaven  his  holy  face,  and  melts  the  dark. 

Additional  illustrations  are  unnecessary.  As  yet  we  have  met  with  no  mode  of  trans- 
lation that  so  fully  satisfies  the  needs,  not  only  of  the  student  who  reads  merely  for  exami- 
nation, but  also  of  those  whose  chief  delight  it  is  to  study  these  ancient  masterpieces  for  far 
higher  objects.  Following — we  need  scarcely  add  hand  pari  passu — in  the  footsteps  of  this 
accomplished  and  elegant  scholar,  we  have  submitted  a  few  specimens,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may,  to  some  extent,  serve  to  show  that  the  same  methods  can  be  applied  to  the  translation  of 
Horace  with  results  equally  satisfactory. 

D.  SiEVERiGHT  Smith,  M.A., 

Classical  Master,  Gait  Coll.  Inst. 


THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    TEACHER'S    WEEK. 

The  end  of  the  day  and  the  end  of  the  week, 

The  blackboard  and  class-book  a  silent  watch  keep, — 

And  the  desks  in  my  school-room  are  empty. 

The  winter-night's  shadows  begin  now  to  fall, 
More  brightly  gleams  out  the  fire-light  on  the  wall, 
And  slowly  the  darkness  comes  up  over  all. 

Soon  moonlight  will  glint  on  the  dark  window-pane. 
And  over  the  play-ground  and  down  by  the  lane. 
And  on  all  the  homes  of  my  scholars. 

O  hark  to  the  voices  that  seem  now  to  call : 

**  Leave  school-room  and  class-book  and  week's  work  and  all 

And  come — rest,  and  Sabbath  await  you." 

E'en  so,  when  the  last  hour  of  life's  day  has  run, 
May  these  angel-spirits  find  life's  work  well  done. 
And  bid  us  all  to  the  long,  sweet  resting. 

H.  MacM. 
Toronto,  Sherboume  Street. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SELECTED  PROBLEMS. 
By  Angus  MacMurchy,  B.A. ,  Toronto. 

1.  \{a-\-b-\-c  —  o,  prove 

/b^-c^     c^-a^     a^-b'^x 
V~^^~"^     b^      '^      c^     ) 

\b^  -c^     c^  -a""     a^  -b^) 

2.  If  {z  +  x-y)  {x  +  y-z)  —  ayz 

{x+y-z)  {y  +  z-x)=bzx 
{y  +  z-x)  {z  +  x-y)  =  cxy 

prove   {abc)^  +a  +  b  +  c=4.. 

3.  Solve  the  equations 

(z  +  x-y)  {x  +  y-z)  =  ax 
(x+y-z)  {y  +  z-x)=by 
(y  +  z-x)  {z  +  x-y)=cz. 

4.  Solve  the  equations 

yz{y  +  z-x)=a 
zx{z  +  x-y)-=b 
xy{x+y-z)=c. 

5.  Prove  that  if 

ax  +  cy  :by  +  dz  =  ay  +  cz  :bz  +  dx  = 

az  +  cx:  bx  +  dy, 
then  each  ratio  ^a  +  c.b  +  d; 
prove  also  that  x^  +y^  +z^=2^yz. 

6.  Show  that  the  sum  of  « terms  of  the  series 
1  +  5+13  +  29  +  61+  ..  ..  is4  (2"  -i)-3^- 


SELECTED. 

Solutions  by  Wilbur  Grant,  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Toronto. 

(See  Monthly  for  March,  1883. 

I.  y  =  rate  B  travels, 

y+2  =    "   ^       " 


7y  +  7{y  +  2.)  =  distance  between  towns, 

y  +  2 

77  +  7(j  +  2)=9b  +  i)+9^7=8, 
distance  =126  miles. 

3.  Let  x^  +mx  +  x  =  o,  be=:n 

whose  roots  are  a  +  p  and  afi 
then  a  +  j3  +ap=  -m 

a^{a  +  p)  =  n 
but  a.+  ^  —  -p 

,'.-m--{p-q) 
n--pq 
.'.=  n  is  x"^  +  {p-q)x-pq  —  o. 

4.  General  expression  will  be 
n 


S—-'\^2a  +  n-  \cd^ 


S  of  odd  terms 


n  +  x 


S  of  even  terms  = 


'''+(V-'M 


\2a  +  2cd+{- — '-  j\2cd\ 

. ' .  difference  =  a  + cd. 

2 

5'  Consider  the  plank  in  equilibrium  about 
the  edge  of  the  bench  on  the  side  on  which 
the  weights  are  placed. 

Let  w  =  weight  of  plank,  a  =  length  of 
plank,  X  =  distance  from  the  weight  to  edge 
of  bench  in  first  case :  taking  moments  about 
this  edge. 

I.  zv  (—  -  x\  =  200  X  X. 

II.   7^(— -Jf+2j=I20X(:>r+2). 

in.  w(^-J^+6\  =  6o{x  +  6). 

Eliminating  a  and  x  we  find  w=24  lbs. 

6.  Let  r  =  radius  of  each  bullet, 

a  =  specific  gravity  of  1st  buUett 
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a-\rb  —  specific  gravity  of  2nd  bullet, 

k-  "  *'     tube, 

I TT  r^  =  volume  of  each  bullet, 

(2  TT  r^  +  2  r  TT  X  14  r)  =  , .  . .  tube. 
Find  C.  G.  of  bullets. 
Let  X  —  distance  of  C.  G.  from   outside 
extremity    of   the    heaviest    bullet,    taking 
moments  about  this  point. 


+a  +  6dr\ 

1a-\-i3b 
•^-    a  +  zb   •''' 

The  C.  G.  of  tube  will  be  at  its  middle 
point,  at  a  distance  ^jr  from  the  same  end  as 
above. 

Let>'  =  distance  of  C.  G.  of  whole  system 
from  the  same  end,  taking  moments  about 
this  end. 


|f-{ 


—  Tzr^  I  a-\-a  +  b  + 


+  a  +  6b^  + 


307rr2  .k.  7r  +  — 7r^3 


28  la-^i^b 


y  =  ' 


28 


(«  +  3*)r+30/ 


i4{a  +  3<^)r  +  45^ 

45/^+  I4ar  +  26(5r 

— '^''45>^  +  I4ar  +  42^r 

7.  The  forces  acting  are : 

1st.  Weight  of  sphere  vertically  down 
through  its  centre. 

2nd.  Reaction  of  peg  passing  through  the 
centre. 

3rd.  Tension  of  string  passing  also  through 
the  centre. 

Let  A  be  the  peg  from  which  the  sphere 
hangs,  B  be  the  peg  the  sphere  rests  against, 
C  be  the  centre  of  sphere.  The  triangle 
ABC  will  have  its  sides  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  forces, 


.-.   T  '.  VV:\  AC:  AS  '.-.ir-.b 


2r 


Ji:  W::  BC  :  AB::r:b 


R^-^W^\T. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

L.  B.  Davidson,  Head  Master  Public  School, 
Glen  Allan. 

1.  Distinguish  between  Notation  and  Nu- 
meration ;  Simple  Rules  and  Compound 
Rules;  Prime  Numbers  and  Composite 
Numbers;  Vulgar  Fractions  and  Decimal 
Fractions, 

2.  Simplify 

107+  {2  +  3  +  [4+5  +  (2  +  ^)]}  + 

(l  +  f0f|-x%)x(|0f|-T»ij0fli). 

Ans.  43. 


3.  [a)  Prove  .5321  = 


5268 


9900 

{b)  From  what  kind  of   Vulgar  Frac- 
tions do  we  obtain  Circulating  Decimals  ? 

4.  The  remainder  is  |  of  the  divisor,  the 
divisor  is  |  of  the  quotient,  and  the  sum  of 
the  divisor  and  remainder  is  4  less  than  the 
quotient.     Find  the  dividend.     Ans.  381. 

5.  Find  the  least  number  which,  when  di- 
vided by  200,  175,  150,  will  leave  in  each 
case  a  remainder  of  10 ;  and  find  the  largest 
number  which  will  divide  the  same  three 
numbers,  leaving  as  remainders  20,  25,  o, 
respectively.  yiwj.  4210;  30. 

6.  Find  the  least  sum  of  money  with  which 
a  farmer  can  purchase  sheep  at  $5^,  pigs  at 
$4^,  calves  at  $8^^^,  and  cows  at  $24. 

Ans.  $792. 

7.  A  person  walks  in  6  days  315  miles, 
going  each  successive  day  5  miles  less  than 
the  previous  day.  How  far  did  he  go  on  the 
fourth  day?  Ans.  50  miles. 

8.  The  school  rate  in  a  section  is  4J  mills 
on  the  $,  the  amount  of  taxable  property 
being  $180,000,  and  the  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  being  eight  times  the 
collector's  fees  less  $90.  Find  what  part  of 
the  whole  tax  is  spent  in  collecting. 

Ans.  i^. 
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9.  A  farmer  at  a  sale  spent  $100  in  pur- 
chasing sheep.  Having  lost  7  of  them  he 
sold  \  of  the  number  left  for  $50,  gaining  $2 
on  the  number  sold.  How  many  sheep  did 
he  buy?  Ans.  25. 

10.  James  owed  John  |  of  what  John  owed 
George.  John  gave  George  loc.  and  told 
him  he  would  give  50c.  to  James  to  put  the 
account  among  them  all  straight.  How 
much  did  John  owe  George?        Ans.  $3. 

11.  A,  B,  and  C,  can  do  a  piece  of  work 
in  25  mins.,  30  mins.,  and  15  mins.,  respec- 
tively. The  three  begin  to  work  at  the  same 
time.  Find  when  C  may  leave  that  the  work 
may  be  just  finished  in  10  mins. 

Ans.  4  mins. 

12.  ^  of  my  money  is  in  $20  bills,  |  of  the 
remainder  is  in  $10  bills,  |  of  this  remainder 
is  in  $5  bills,  \  of  this  remainder  is  in  $2  bills, 
and  the  balance,  $10  in  silver,  consists  of  50c. 
pieces  and  25c.  pieces,  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  4. 
Find  the  total  number  of  the  various  denom- 
inations. Ans.  50. 

13.  A  farmer  divides  100  acres  of  land 
between  his  two  sons,  so  that  the  elder  son's 
share  in  addition  to  15  acres  was  to  the 
younger  son's  share  as  15  :  8.  Find  share  of 
each.  Ans.  60,  40. 

14.  A  pays  a  tax  on  his  income  of  5  mills 
on  the  $,  B  pays  a  tax  on  his  of  4^  mills  on 
the  $.  B^s  tax  amounts  to  5  cts.  less  than  A^s 
though  his  income  exceeds  that  of  A  by  $100. 
Find  ^'j  income.  Ans.  %i, 000. 

15.  A  does  I  of  a  piece  of  work  in  1 2  days. 
He  then  gets  his  son  to  help  him  and  they 
finish  the  work  in  5  days.  more.  If  $20  be 
paid  for  the  work,  find  the  daily  wages  of  the 
son.  Ans.  60c. 

16.  A  wine  merchant  has  wine  worth 
$1.75  per  gal.  which  he  desires  to  sell  for 
$1.50  per  gal.  and  neither  gain  or  lose.  In 
what  ratio  must  he  mix  water  with  his  wine 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  ?       Ans.   i  :  6. 

17.  A  man  spends  |  of  his  money,  then  J 
of  the  remainder,  then  a  certain  sum,  then  | 
of  this  remainder,  and  then  he  has  left  $50, 
or  $25  less  than  if  he  had  spent  only  ^  of  that 


certain   sum.     How   much  did  he   have  at 
first?  Ans.  $300. 

18.  Two  trains,  120  ft.  and  144  ft.  long 
respectively,  are  observed  to  pass  each  other 
when  going  in  opposite  directions  in  4  sees., 
and  when  going  in  the  same  direction  in  12 
sees.     Find  their  rates  in  miles  per  hour. 

Ans.   30;  15. 

19.  My  purse  and  the  money  in  it  are 
worth  $71.50.  If  I  lose  ^V  of  ^ny  money 
and  spend  ^'s  of  the  remainder,  and  then  sell 
the  purse,  gaining  \  of  its  value,  I  shall  lose 
on  the  whole  $8.33^.  How  much  money 
had  I  at  first  ?  Ans.  $70. 

20.  I  ask  a  jeweller  the  price  of  a  certain 
gold  ornament.  He  replies,  '*  This  article 
weighs  i^  oz.,  of  which  18  parts  out  of  24 
are  pure  gold.  The  price  of  pure  gold  per 
oz.  is  $20  48,  which  is  seven  times  as  much 
as  alloy  is  worth,  and  the  making  costs  me 
\  as  much  as  the  material."  If  I  give  him 
$28  in  bills  which  are  worth  only  j^  of  their 
face  value  in  silver,  how*  much  silver  should 
he  return  to  me  ?  Ans.  $2.20. 

21.  The  beams  of  wood  used  in  building 
a  house  are  6  in.  thick  by  10  in.  wide;  72 
of  these  are  used,  which  together  amount  to 
450  cub.  ft.  Find  the  length  of  each  piece  of 
timber.  Atis.   15  ft. 

22.  A  layer  of  coal  4  ft.  thick  underlies  the 
whole  of  a  farm  of  100  acres.  Find  the 
value  of  the  coal,  at  $3.75  per  ton  of  2000 
lbs.  (i  cub.  yd.  of  coal=i  ton  of  2240  lbs.) 

Ans.  $2710400. 

23.  A  cistein  measures  in  length,  depth 
and  breadth,  4  ft.  9|  in.,  6  ft.  8  in.,  4  ft.  6  in., 
respectively.  Find  the  number  of  gallons  it 
will  hold,  (i  cub.  ft.  =  1000  oz.;  i  gal.  =  10 
lbs.)  Ans.  900. 

24.  The  floor  of  a  room,  25  ft.  6  in.  long 
by  20  ft.  8  in.  wide,  is  covered  with  carpet 
30  in.  wide,  at  75c.  per  yd.  If  the  cost  of 
carpeting  the  floor  exceeds  that  of  papering 
the  walls  with  paper  18  in.  wide  at  9c.  per 
yd.,  by  $25,  find  the  height  of  the  ceiling. 

Ans.  15  feet. 
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CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

PAPERS  ON  CICERO  "  PRO  ARCHIA." 

Selected  from  Toronto  University  Examina- 
tion Papers. 

{Continued  from  March  No.) 


Translate  Quum  multos   .    .   non  expetisset  ? 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  laws  relative 
to  Roman  citizenship. 

2.  Sigaeo.  Where?  What  was  the  other 
promontory  opposite,  and  who  was  buried 
on  it? 

3.  Qui  inveneris.  Explain  the  meaning 
of  this  construction. 

4.  Noster  hie  Magnus.     Who  ? 

5.  Sed  rustici.     Force  of  sed? 

6.  Alternis  versibus  longiusculis .  Mean- 
ing? 

XII. 

1.  Derive  monumenta^  triumphos^  eoelum^ 
tumuluniy  conditione. 

2.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  Cicero's 
banishment  and  restoration  ? 

3.  l!i9Xi%\dXt  Ergo  iili  alienum  .  praedi- 
caretur. 

4.  On  what  grounds  were  the  citizenship 
of  Archias  impugned,  and  on  what  defended  ? 

5.  Write  brief  notes  on  Marius,  Themis- 
tocles,  introducing  dates  where  you  can. 

XIII. 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  principal  events  of 
Cicero's  life  and  the  dates  of  the  years  in 
which  he  filled  the  several  magistracies. 

2.  What  other  celebrated  Roman  orators? 
Dates? 

3.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  Cicero's 
banishment  and  recall  ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  the 
war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey. 

5.  Which  of  Cicero's  extant  speeches  were 
not  delivered. 

6.  State  the  designations  of  the  principal 
magistrates  of  Rome  as  a  Republic. 


XIV. 
Translate  Quare  conservaie     .     .     certe  scio. 

1.  Give  different  readings  and  translate 
accordingly. 

2.  Benejicio  legis.  To  what  does  Cicero 
refer?  What  were  the  legal  claims  of  Ar- 
chias ? 

3.  Auetoritaii  municipii.  What  munici- 
pium  ?  Distinguish  municipia^  eoloniae^  ei- 
vitates  foederatae. 

4.  Recentibus — perieulis.     What  ? 

5.  Ab  eo  qui  judicium  exercet.  Explain 
the  meaning  and  give  the  name. 

6.  What  orators  contemporary  with 
Cicero  ? 

7.  Silvani  lege.  When  passed,  and  by 
what  name  known?  How  did  Cicero  rest 
his  defence  of  Archias  on  this  law  ? 

8.  When,  and  by  whom,  and  for  the  in- 
fringement of  what  law,  was  the  poet  ar- 
raigned ? 

XV. 

Translate  Quam  multos  .     .  approbaverunt , 

1.  Multos  scriptores.     Name  one  or  more. 

2.  Clamore  approbaverunt.  What  is  the 
Greek  term  ? 

3.  Translate  Si,  quid  est  in  me   .   fuimus. 

4.  What  speeches  had  Cicero  delivered 
before  this  ? 

5.  State  the  ca,se  for  and  against  Archias* 
citing  Roman  laws  that  bore  on  the  points. 

6.  Ne  nos  quidem  huic  uni  studio.  Explain 
the  meaning. 

7.  Adolescens.  Discuss  the  etymology  of 
this  word.  What  is  the  corresponding  Greek 
term?  Give  the  limits  which  the  Romans 
assigned  to  the  time  between  the  age  of  the 
puer  and  the  juvenis. 


Translate  Est  ridiculum     .     .     .    ascriptus. 

1.  Amplissimi  viri  reltgionem.     What  is 
the  meaning? 

2.  Municipii.     What?     Distinguish  mu- 
nicipium  and  colonia. 

3.  Ante  civitatem   datam.      Explain    the 
meaning. 

4.  Ex  tile  p r of es stone  collegioque  prcetorum . 
What  different  interpretations  ? 
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5.  Give  an  account  of  the  laws  relative  to 
citizenship  up  to  the  times  of  this  speech. 

6.  Under  what  masters  did  Cicero  study  ? 


rebus 


XVII. 

Translate  Mithridaticum    .     .     , 
adjungitur. 

1.  Mithridatcium  bellum.  Write  a  brief 
account  of,  with  dates. 

2.  Non  maxima  manu.  Where  and  when 
did  this  engagement  take  place  ?  Who  was 
in  command  of  the  Armenian  forces  ? 

3.  Urbem  Cyzicenorum.     Position? 

4.  Apud  Jenedum  pugna  navalis.     Date  ? 

5.  Hujus proavus  Cato.  Explain  the  mean- 
ing of  huj'us  here.     Which  Cato  ? 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned or  referred  to  in  this  extract. 

7.  In  what  year  was  the  oration  Fro 
Archia  delivered  ? 

XVIII. 

Translate  chap.  iii. 

1.  Res  maximas.     What  achievement  ? 

2.  PrcBtextatus.  Explain.  Describe  the 
toga  prcBtexta.  By  whom  was  it  worn  ?  At 
what  age  was  the  toga  virilis  assumed  ? 

3.  Pio.     Why  so  called  ? 

4.  Write  notes  on  Lucuilus,  Drusum,  Oc- 
tavius. 

5.  State  what  you  know  of  Archias. 

6.  Who  originally  presided  in  all  criminal 
cases?  What  changes  were  afterwards 
effected,  and  when?  Explain  the  expres- 
sion qucEstiones  perpetuce,  and  distinguish  be- 
tween the  phrases  in  civil  procedure  oi  jus 
and  judicium. 

7.  What  speeches  of  Cicero  were  written 
but  not  pronounced  ? 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 

LONDON  MATRICULATION  EXAMI- 

NATION  QUESTIONS,  1882. 

I.  Mr.   Quickly  reports  to  Prince  Henry 

that  Falstaff  said,  "  the  other  day,  you  ought 
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him  a  thousand  pound."  Explain  that  use 
of  the  word  ought ;  show  how  we  come  by  the 
forms  own  and  owe.  Account  also  for  the 
forms  durst,  quoth,  methinks. 

Ought  was  originally  the  past  tense  of  the 
verb  to  owe.  Its  earliest  form  was  ahte^  agte, 
aughte,  and  then  dropping  the  e  it  finally  be- 
came ought.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the 
passage  quoted.  It  has  lost  that  meaning, 
as  the  verb  to  owe  is  now  a  weak  verb  with 
its  own  preterite  owed ;  while  ought  is  used 
as  a  present  tense  to  signify  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

(kve  meant  originally  to  possess,  to  have,  as 
in  the  line  from  Shakespeare, — 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe." 

Its  secondary  meaning  was  to  have  as  a 
duty,  to  be  under  an  obligation. 

Own  is  a  derivative  from  owe,  and  retains 
the  primary  but  now  obsolete  meaning  of  the 
verb  owe. 

Owe  is  found  as  an  auxiliary  in  Wicklifs 
Testament:  "I  owe  for  to  be  christned " 
(Matt.  iii.  14).  In  Purvey's  revision,  "  I 
owe  to  be  baptised  of  Thee." 

Durst,  past  tense  of  the  verb  dare^  Anglo- 
Saxon  dear.  Dare  is  really  a  past  tense,  but 
is  now  used  as  a  present,  and  has  a  modern 
weak  past  tense  of  its  own,  dared.  Original 
past  tense,  dorstl  durst^,  hence  durst.  (Com- 
pare Greek  ©apo-eiu,  to  be  told). 

Quoth,  originally  perfect,  now  used  as  a 
present.  The  root  of  the  present  is  seen  in 
be-queathe.  Anglo-Saxon  cwethan,  to  speak, 
past  cwceth. 

Methinks.  Thinks  is  a  form  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  thincan,  to  seem,  and  is  now  only 
used  in  the  third  person.  Me  is  in  the  dative 
case.  Thincan  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  thencan,  think.  The  forms, 
"thee  thinketh,"  "  us  thinketh,"  was  in  use 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

2.  Take  six  of  our  common  English  preposi- 
tions, and  after  shoxuin^  of  each,  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  its  original  meaning,  show  in  what 
way  it  has  been  taken  to  represent  different  re- 
lations of  place,  time,  and  causally. 

"  Prepositions  were  once  adverbial  prefixes 
to  the  verb,  serving  to  point  out  more  clearly 
the  direction  of  the  verbal  action.     By  de- 
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grees  they  detached  themselves  from  the 
verb  and  came  to  belong  to  the  noun,  further- 
ing the  disappearance  of  its  ^^j^-endings, 
and  assuming  their  office.  The  oldest  pre- 
positions can  be  traced  to  pronominal  roots ; 
others  are  from  verbal  roots." — Whitney, 

(i)  iv-^w,  from  the  Teutonic  rootybr,  logo 
on  (hence /ir^).  Anglo-Saxon  fram  (Scotch 
fro),  fro,  *•  to  and  fro."  Its  original  mean- 
ing seems  to  be,  "going  forward."  The  m 
is  a  superlative  suffix.  Hence  it  comes  to 
signify  origin,  and  was  used  to  express  the 
relations  of  time  or  place. 

(2)  With.  This  word  has  retained  its  form 
unchanged,  though  there  was  also  a  more 
original  form,  mid,  now  obsolete.  It  signifies 
from,  against.  Few  words  have  retained  their 
old  form  and  meaning  so  completely. 

(3)  Through  seems  to  be  derived  from  a 
root/ar,  to  bore.  The  fundamental  notion 
is  that  of  piercing,  Anglo-Saxon  purh.  It 
appears  as  an  adjective  under  the  form 
thorough. 

(4)  In,  connected  with  on,  an,  derived 
from  a  demonstrative  stem,  and  indicates 
place. 

(5)  By  (Anglo-Saxon  bi,  big),  indicates  a 
relation  of  place  originally. 

(6)  Among,  a  compound  preposition. 
Earliest  form  gemang,  which  means  a  crowd ; 
hence  **in  a  crowd." 

As  the  inflexions  of  the  language  gradually 
disappeared,  these  link-words  became  more 
important,  and  naturally  assumed  the  differ- 
ent relations  now  expressed  by  them. 

3.  Show  that  the  Jollowing  words  were 
originally  compound  nouns: — barn,  orchard, 
stirrup.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  Teutonic 
suffixes  used  in  the  forming  of  abstract  nouns. 

Barn,  from  Anglo-Saxon  bere,  barley,  and 
erne^  a  house  for  storing.  It  is  a  contracted 
form  of  ber-ern,  which  occurs  in  the  old 
Northumbrian  version  of  Luke  iii.  17. 

Orchard,  older  form  ortgeard  or  wyrtgeard, 
i.e.,  yard  of  worts  or  vegetables,  compounded 
of  ort  or  wyrt,  and  yard. 

Stirrup,  for  sty-rope^  i.e. ,  a  rope  to  climb 
by.  The  original  stirrup  was  a  looped  rope 
for  mounting  into  the  saddle.  Anglo-Saxon, 
stirap,  or  fuller  form,  stig-rap,  from  stigan^ 
to  climb,  and  rap,  a  rope. 


The  following  Teutonic  suffixes  are  used  in 
the  formation  of  abstract  nouns: — ness,  as 
brightness ;  hood  or  head^  falsehood,  godhead ; 
rick,  as  bishopric  ;  th  or  t,  as  youth,  height  j 
kind,  mankind  ;  loch  or  ledge,  wedlock, 
knowledge  ;  red,  as  hatred  j  ship,  as  friend- 
ship. 


ONTARIO    AGRICULTURAL    COL- 
LEGE. 

Easter  Examinations,  1883. 

Second  Year, 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Examiner:  W.  A.  Douglas,  B.A. 

1.  The  interests  of  producer  and  consumer 
are  identical.     In  what  way  ? 

2.  What  are  the  factors  that  enter  into  the 
production  of  wealth  ?  Name  the  share  ap- 
propriated by  each  of  these  factors  ? 

3.  "There  is  a  tendency  to  equality  of  in- 
terest." There  is  a  tendency  to  emigrate. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  obtain  supplies  fiom 
certain  locations — to  adopt  the  best  imple- 
ments, et  cetera.  Towards  what  and  from 
what  are  men's  acts  tending  in  all  these 
cases  ?     Illustrate. 

4.  *•  We  now  begin  to  see  that  to  increase 
the  productiveness  of  labour  is  really  the  im- 
portant thing  for  everybody."  Name  some 
commodities  which  labour  cannot  increase, 
but  which  may  diminish. 

5.  **  Man  alone,  no  animal  more  helpless; 
man  in  society,  no  animal  more  powerful." 
State  the  causes  of  this  difference. 

6.  Certain  causes  tend  to  extend  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,  others  tend  to  diminish. 
Name  these,  distinguishing  the  former  from 
the  latter. 

7.  "  There  are  no  principles  in  trade." 
Discuss  this. 

8.  •*  A  camping  party  exhibits  the  same 
tendency  to  organization  that  is  found  in  a 
vast  populous  country."     Illustrate  this. 

9.  Two  men  working  together  will  accom- 
plish more  than  two  working  separately. 
Name  at  least  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
accomplished. 

ID.  Is  the  tendency  of  society  to  greater 
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dependence  or  to  greater  independence  of  in- 
dividuals and  nations  on  each  other?  Illus- 
trate. 

11.  Name  (i)  the  beneficial  objects  that 
may  be  accomplished  by  trades  unions  : 
(2)  the  mistakes  they  sometimes  make. 

12.  Distinguish  nominal  and  real  wages. 
If  the  whole  body  of  workmen  wish  to  in- 
crease their  real  wages,  on  what  must  they 
encroach  ? 

13.  Name  some  of  the  methods  of  har- 
monizing the  interests  of  Capitalists  and 
Labourers. 

14.  Tenant  or  Mortgagor.  Show  in  what 
way,  if  any,  the  one  is  more  advantageously 
situated  than  the  other. 

15.  Money.  What  are  its  functions  ?  In 
what  way  is  gold  so  suitable  for  money.  The 
English  law  of  legal  tender. 

16.  Credit  cycles.  Describe  (i)  their  pro- 
gress, (2)  their  duration,  (3)  dates  of  depres- 
sion during  this  century. 


JULY     EXAMINATION    OF    PUBLIC 
SCHOOLTEACHERS,  1883. 

Time  and  Subjects  of  Examination. 

class  i. — examinations. 

Non- Professional  Examination. 

GRADE  c. 

Monday,  9th  July — 2  to  3  p.m..  Composi- 
tion ,  3.5  to  5.5,  Geography.  Tuesday,  loth 
July — 9  to  12  a.m..  Natural  Philosophy;  2 
to  5  p.m.,  History.   Wednesday,  nth  July — 


9  to  12  a.m..  Arithmetic  ;  2  to  4.30  p.m., 
English  Literature  and  Language.  Thursday, 
i2th  July — 9  to  12  a.m.,  Euclid  ;  2  to  $  p.m., 
Grammar.  Friday,  13th  July — 9  to  12  a.m., 
Algebra  ;  2  to  4.30  p.m.,  Hydrostatics  and 
Heat.  Saturday,  14th  July — 9  to  11  a.m., 
Chemistry. 

Professional  Examination. 
Saturday,  14th  July — 11. 5  to  12.35  a.m.. 
Education — ist  Paper;  2  to  4  p.m.,  Educa- 
tion^2nd    Paper.       Monday,    i6th  July — 
Music,  Drawing,  Drill. 

GRADES  A  AND  B. 

Tuesday,  17th  July,  and  three  following 
days. 

Intermediate,  3rd  and  2nd  Class  Non- Profes- 
sional Examination. 

Tuesday,  3rd  July — 9  to  9.15  a.m.,  Read- 
ing and  Regulations ;  9.20  to  10.50,  Geogra- 
phy ;  10.55  to  11.25,  Dictation  ;  ii-30to  12, 
Mental  Arithmetic  ;  1.15  to  3.15  p.m.,  Eni^- 
lish  Literature;  3.20  to  4.50,  Chemistry. 
Wednesday,  4th  July — 9  to  11  a.m.,  Arith- 
metic ;  11.05  to  12.05,  Botany  ;  1.15  to  3.15 
p.m.,  English  Grammar  ;  3. 20  to  450,  Latin 
Authors.  Thursday,  5th  July — 9  to  11  a.m., 
Algebra;  11.05  to  12.05,  English  Composi- 
tion ;  1. 15  to  3. 15  p.m.,  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
3.20  to  4.50,  Latin  Prose  and  Grammar. 
Friday,  6th  July — 9  to  11  a.m.,  Euclid; 
11.05  to  1205,  Music;  1. 15  to  3.15p.m., 
History;  3.20  to  4.20,  Drawing.  Saturday, 
7th  July— 9  to  II  a.m.,  French;  11.05  ^o 
1.05,  German. 


It  is  well  to  know  an  adjective  from  an 
adverb,  a  square  from  a  cube,  a  parallel  from 
a  meridian. 

Natural  scenery  is  said  to  have  a  potent 
moulding  influence  upon  the  young.  In  fact 
it  is  an  orthodox  doctrine,  that  great  men 
are  never  reared  upon  a  prairie. 

The  supreme  end  to  be  secured  at  school 
is  not  knowledge,  but  development ;  and 
those  studies  which  occasion  the  best  de- 
velopment are,  after  all,  the  most  useful. — 
Dickinson. 


A  Halting  Paragraph. — A  pup-pup- 
pup-person  would  ha-ha-hardly  think  that 
there  w-w-would  be  a  paper  published  fot 
st-st-st-st-st-st-stut-tut-tut-tut-er  -er-ers,  b-b- 
b-but  there  is.  It  is  k-k-k-k-called  the  V-  V- 
V'Voice,  and  it  hails  from  Albany,  N-N-N- 
N-New  Y-Y-Y-York.  It  ape-ape-appears 
every  month  and  is  d-d-devoted  to  voice 
culture,  and  gives  special  atten-attention  to 
stam-stut-stam-stut-stut-st-st-st-stam-am- 
ham-mer-araer  -  am  -  am  -  am  -  ering. —  Detroit 
Free  Press, 
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DAVID    BOYLE,    ELORA,    EDITOR. 


THE  BOY'S  OWN  PAPER. 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  Boy's 
Own  Paper  for  perusal  by  the  youth  of  Can- 
ada.  It  is  intended  to  displace  such  trash 
as  the  Boys  of  England  and  the  Boys  of  New 
York,  not  so  much  by  assuming  a  tone  of 
goody-goodiness,  or  even  by  any  ostentatious 
display  of  morality,  as  by  its  common  sense, 
robust  treatment  of  subjects  likely  to  interest 
young  people,  ti'holly  apart  from  "blood  and 
thunder." 

We  have  always  regarded  the  **  Correspon- 
dence "  columns  as  the  weakest  portion  of 
this  otherwise  excellent  publication.  If,  as 
we  are  assured,  the  * '  correspondence  "  para- 
graphs are  genuine  replies,  good  taste  and 
a  knowledge  of  boy-nature  ought  to  suggest 
to  the  editor  of  this  department  some  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  his  querists.  Insulting  in- 
sinuations are  quite  out  of  place.  Replies 
should  be  given  smartly,  but  not  smartingly. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  last  part,  p.  352, 
the  following  is  given  in  answer  to  an  Orillia 
correspondent,  "  It  is  of  the  nature  of  things 
that  amongst  our  army  of  readers  a  few  of 
strong  feelings  and  weak  intellect  will  be 
found.  We  sympathize  with  you  in  your 
affliction,  and  trust  that  as  you  grow  older 
the  folly  and  ignorance  which  you  mistake 
for  patriotism  will  decrease."  The  italics 
are  ours,  and  we  submit  that  the  tone  of  the 
reply  throughout  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  journal. 

Nor  is  the  information  in  these  columns 
always  correct.  The  following  caught  our 
eye,  owing  to  its  local  interest  {^nde  p. 336)  : 

"The  latest  survey  reports  that  Lake  Su- 
perior is  335  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  160  miles;  mean  depth,  688  ft.;  ele- 
vation, 827  ft.  ;  area,  82,000  square  miles  (!). 
The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Michigan  is  300  ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  108  miles  ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally very  narrow  as  compared  with  Lake 
Superior  ;  mean  depth,  690  ft.  ;   elevation, 


506  ft. ;  area,  23,000  square  miles.  The 
greatest  length  of  Lake  Huron  is  300  miles  ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  60  miles ;  mean  depth, 
600  ft. ;  elevation,  254  ft. ;  area,  20,000 
square  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  Lake 
Erie  is  250  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  80 
miles ;  mean  depth,  84  ft. ;  elevation,  261  ft.; 
area,  6,000  square  miles.  The  gr^test 
length  of  Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  65  miles  ;  its  mean  depth 
is  500  feet ;  area,  6,000  square  miles.  The 
total  of  these  five  great  lakes  is  1,265  miJes, 
covering  an  area  of  upwards  of  135,000 
square  miles." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  mix  figures  in  a 
worse  manner.  Think  of  it !  Superior  is 
nearly  200  ft.  higher  than  Michigan,  and 
more  than  400  ft.  higher  than  Huron,  both 
of  which  are  on  the  same  level.  Even  this 
is  not  so  bad  as  to  be  informed  that  the 
water  flowing  from  Huron  rises  7  ft.  to  reach 
Erie,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  at  all  in 
the  elevation  of  Erie  and  Ontario,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  between  these  two  of 
a  little  cascade  known  to  the  natives  as 
Niagara  ! 

It  is  because  we  wish  the  Boy''s  Own  Pa- 
per success  that  we  grieve  so  much  to  notice 
the  banter  and  ignorance  of  the  "  Correspon- 
dence "  columns.  We  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive additions  to  our  club  list  for  supplying 
the  Monthly  and  the  Boy's  Own  Paper  to 
every  teacher  and  every  school  in  Ontario. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  DIS- 
CIPLINE. 
How  many  teachers  are  there,  we  wonder, 
whose  theory  of  discipline  and  their  practice 
harmonize  ?  Are  you  one  of  the  few  consis- 
tent ones,  reader  ?  We  have,  most  of  us, 
read  of  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster  who  said, 
*'  Moral  suasion  is  my  theory,  but  licking  is 
my  practice."  With  many  teachers  whom  we 
know  nearly  as  grave  an  inconsistency  pre- 
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vails.  For  their  theory  is  the  gentlest  of 
gentle  persuasiveness,  while  their  practice  is 
often  pettishness,  sharp  reproof,  and  iinpa> 
tient  expostulation.  Alas,  for  the  weakness 
of  human  nature.  We  can  appreciate,  value, 
follow  the  best  way  in  theory,  but  in  prac- 
tice— it  is  very  difficult.  Consistency  is  a 
jewel,  said  the  old  poet.  So  it  is  and  a  rare 
one.  Few  persons  are  there,  even  among 
the  best,  whose  theories  of  action,  and  their 
practice,  walk  through  life  hand  in  hand, 
like  the  pattern  Darby  and  Joan,  with  never 
a  clash  or  a  quarrel.  Not  that  all  are  con- 
scious hypocrites.  But  theory  is  so  easily 
made  perfect,  while  it  is  difficult  to  make 
practice  even  approximate  perfection. 

Still  while  admitting  the  wide  gap  which 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  leaves  be- 
tween theory  and  practice,  we  would^  recur- 
ring to  the  special  instance  concerning  which 
our  Hoosier  friend  made  his  confession,  ex- 
hort teachers  to  endeavour  to  make  narrow 
this  gap  in  their  disciplinary  work.  If  you 
believe,  and  surely  observation  of  human 
nature  cannot  fail  to  make  you  believe,  that 
by  means  of  gentleness,  patience,  and  loving 
kindness,  you  can  influence  your  pupils  far 
more  effectually,  can  do  much  more  toward 
securing  perfect  discipline,  then  it  is  a  very 
unfortunate  inconsistency  that  renders  you 
impatient  and  fretful.  Even  though  you  do 
not  render  it  glaring  by  talking  very  much 
concerning  your  excellent  disciplinary  theo- 
ries, your  weakness  in  practice  will  be  noted 
by  others,  and,  so  far  as  perceived,  will 
effectually  counteract  your  influence  for  good. 
Your  pupils  will  learn  that  you  '*  say  and  do 
not,"  and  will  dispise  you,  set  at  naught  your 
wishes,  and  become  far  more  difficult  than 
before  to  manage.  But  worst  of  all  is  the 
direct  evil  influence  which  such  inconsistency 
has  on  your  own  character.  You  do  not 
know  how  it  harms  you  ;  you  do  not  per- 
ceive how  through  it  your  standards  of  truth 
are  lowering  ;  how  your  power  to  justly  esti- 
mate your  own  failings  is  leaving  you  ;  how 
you  are  fast  becoming  the  real,  rather  than 
the  conscious  hypocrite ;  but  the  harm  is 
working,  nevertheless.  Nor  do  you  perceive 
how  with  each  yielding  to  impatient  impulse, 


your  power  of  self-control  is  lessening,  and 
and  you  are  becoming  the  weak,  captious 
fretful  teacher  whose  presence  will  demora- 
lize, in  half  a  day,  the  most  excellently  disci- 
plined school.  In  a  very  short  time  your 
disciplinary  power  will  be  utterly  lost,  and 
the  melancholy  record  of.  failure  stands 
against  your  school  work. 

Disciplining  a  school-room  is  a  task  not 
alike  difficult  to  all.  To  some  who  have  by 
nature  or  acquirement  a  clear  knowledge  of 
child  nature,  and  who  know  just  how  to  take 
hold  of  a  child  so  as  to  influence  his  mind 
and  action,  the  work  of  governing  a  school 
well,  is  very  easy.  To  others  who  are  un» 
familiar  with  children,  and  who  must  learn 
each  child's  peculiarities  before  they  know 
how  to  deal  with  him,  who  know  not  how  to 
wield  influence  except  through  direct  indi- 
vidual knowledge — the  task  is  a  very  hard 
one.  There  is  but  one  way  to  make  it  easy, 
and  this  is  by  cultivating  self-discipline. 
First,  to  govern  one's  self  well,  and  then  the 
task  of  governing  others  becomes  easy. 

Above  all  things,  never  make  a  pretence  at 
stern  discipline  that  you  cannot  enforce.  At- 
tempt no  disciplinary  measures  that  you  do 
not  believe  in,  if  possible,  but  especially 
attempt  none  that  you  cannot  fully  carry  out. 
Rather  neglect  certain  details,  be  lax  in  un- 
important matters,  than  start  on  a  plan  so 
perfect  that  neither  strength  of  mind  or  body 
will  hold  out  while  you  are  putting  it  in 
practice.  If  you  are  convinced  that  you  can 
govern  solely  by  persuasiveness,  try  the  ex- 
periment, but  don't  say  too  much  about  it 
until  you  have  tried — and  succeeded.  Throw 
away  the  rod,  if  you  can,  but  do  not  tell  the 
children  you  have  done  so,  until  you  have 
proved  your  power  to  control  your  school, 
not  only  without  its  presence,  but  without 
its  shadow  in  the  background.  We  our- 
selves are  not  in  favour  of  the  rod  in  use,  but 
we  think  that,  as  children  are  usually  brought 
up,  its  efficacy  in  the  background  cannot  be 
slighted  by  the  prudent  teacher.  Children 
are  very  much  like  grown  people,  and  if 
they  know  that  there  is  a  punishment  some- 
where which  cannot  be  escaped  in  instances 
of  gross  transgression  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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they  will  be  more  likely  to  avoid  the  serious 
offence. 

Never  threaten,  or  scold.  Never  say, 
•*  John,  if  you  don't  stop  that  I  shall  punish 
you  severely."  Or,  having  been  so  unwise 
and  hasty  as  to  declare  an  intention  to  punish 
— do  so.  V'our  failure  to  carry  out  your 
threat  will  convince  the  children  that  you 
are  infirm  of  purpose  and  untruthful,  and 
they  know  by  instinct  that  weakness  or 
falsity  can  be  imposed  upon  by  the  daring  or 
disorderly  with  impunity.  Scolding  and 
fretting,  and  impatience  are  also  indications 
of  weakness,  and  the  child  who  is  not  tempt- 
ed by  them  to  trespass  on  rules  afresh  is  a 
very  exceptional  child  indeed. 

The  general  rules  of  discipline  may  be 
varied  somewhat  for  the  different  classes  of 
children  found  in  different  localities,  but  the 
qualities  they  demand  in  the  teacher  are  in 
the  main  always  the  same.  Firmness  is 
needed,  also  kindness,  and  absolute  self-con- 
trol. **  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay, 
nay."  Mean  what  you  say  and  say  what 
you  mean.  Seek  for  a  wise  and  temperate 
theory,  and  follow  it  up  with  a  sensible  con- 
sistent practice,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
your  difficulties  in  disciplinary  work  need  no 
longer  imperil  your  happy  success. — Present 
Ase. 


THE  BELLS.* 

A   PARODY. 

Hear  the  teacher  with  the  bells — 

Rising  bells — 
What  a  world  of  misery  their  turbulency  tells ! 
How  they  jangle,  jangle,  jangle. 
Through  the  icy  air  of  morn  ! 
While  the  stars  that  still  bespangle 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  dangle 
Loosely  to  and  fro  in  scorn — 
Keeping  up  a  hum, 
With  the  baser  beat  of  drum. 
To  the  most  merciless  measure  that  so  wo- 

fuUy  wells 
From  the  bells,  rising  bells. 
Rising  bells — 
From  the  jangling  and  the  wranglini;  rising 
bells. 

*  Ffwin  Tht  Teacher,  Philadelphia. 


Hear  the  tuneful  table  bells- 
Table  bells— 

What  a  world  of  solid  comfort  their  calling 
foretells  ! 

And  of  dainty  dishes  that  delight 

Th'  school-boy's  ravenous  appetite  ! 

Soon  a  thousand  flying  feet 
Begin  to  fall, 

As  they  hasten  swift  and  fleet. 

Stalking,  stumbling  down  the  stairs,  to  find 
a  seat 

Within  the  hall. 

Longer  and  longer  still  they  pour 

O'er  Pea-pie  Association's  *  plenteous  store. 

How  they  swell. 

As  they  tell 
Of  the  music  of  the  bell  ! 
The  soft,  silvery  bell. 

The  jingling  and  the  tinkling 
Of  the  breakfast  bell. 
Of  the  bell,  dinner  bell, 

Supper  bell  I 
The  rhyming  and  the  chiming  table  bell. 

Hear  the  stupid  study  bells — 

Study  bells  ! 
How  the  school-bay's  heart  with  lofty  indig- 
nation swells, 
As  their  sudden,  surly  sound 
Drives  him  from  the  college  ground  ! 
Now  begins  the  search  for  books 
With  eager  anxious  looks. 

Full  of  fears, 
Lest  the  long,  unending  lesson  be  unlearned, 
And  his  loud  and  ringing  laugh  to  tears  be 

turned. 
Fast  and  faster  fly  ; 
Flitting  moments  by ; 
Still  he  strives  with  last  endeavour 
To  master,  now  or  never. 

Lessons  dull  ani  dry  and  long  delayed  ; 
But  the  bell,  bell,  bell, 
What  a  tale  its  terrors  tell. 

Of  despair  I 
And  tha  tutor's  clash  and  roar 
Still  another  horror  pour 

On  the  palpitating  bosom  of  the  heir  ; 

*  A  freshman  once,  by  some  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, mistook  the  grapes  in  his  piece  of  pie  for 
green  peas.  No  sooner  had  he  exposed  his  ignor- 
ance than  a  dozen  mischievous  boys  gathered  around 
him  and  gravely  f  jrmed  an  association,  of  which  they 
elected  him  president,  with  the  duty  of  procuring 
pea-pies  for  diuner  every  day. 
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Yet  the  boy  he  clearly  knows, 

By  the  twitching, 

And  the  switching. 
How  the  tutor's  fury  ebbs  and  flows  ; 
And  his  ear  distinctly  tells, 

In  the  banging, 

And  the  clanging. 
How  the  fury  sinks  and  swells, 
By  the  sinking  and  the  swelling  in  the  anger 
of  the  bells — 

Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  study  bells— 
In   the  clamour  and    the   clangour    of  the 
study  bells ! 

Hear  the  tame  retiring  bells — 

Retiring  bells  ! 
What  a  world  of  rest  and  dreams  their  mon- 
ody foretells  I 
In  the  late  hour  of  the  night, 
How  we  welcome  with  delight 

The  soft,  meamred  music  of  their  chime, 
When  from  out  their  cell 
Softened  sounds  begin  to  swell 

All  in  rhyme  ! 
And  the  boys — ah,  the  boys, 
Wicked  upper-storey  boys, 

All  in  time. 
Now  are  sliding,  sliding,  sliding, 

Down  the  ancient  walls, 
Through  the  misty  darkness  dimly  gliding, 

To  the  distant  dancing  halls. 
How  their  throbbing  bosom  swells 
At  the  dying  sound  of  bells  ! 
While  in  dances  with  the  belles 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
To  the  prompter's  ruder  rhyme^ 
In  the  dizzy  whirl  with  belles — 

Merry  belles  ! 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  woful  rhyme, 
To  the  sweeter  swelling  note. 
That  now  begins  to  faintly  float 
From  the  darker  corner  far  remote  ! 
Better  far  to  keep  in  time, 
With  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  rolling,  rolling  bells, 
The  sweet  retiring  bells, 
To  the  welling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  retiring  bells — 
To  the  chiming  and  the  rhyming  retiring  bells. 


COUNTY  OF  WELLINGTON  PRO- 
MOTION EXAMINATIONS. 

(Continued  from  Monthly  for  March.) 

LITERATURE. 

1.  In  conformity  with  the  desolating  plan 
of  the  campaign,  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Czars  had  been  determined. 
The  criminals  confined  in  the  different  pris- 
ons received  their  liberty  on  condition  of 
setting  fire  to  the  city  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
in  possession  of  the  French  army.  In  order 
to  insure  its  destruction,  the  engines  and 
every  means  by  which  the  fire  might  have 
been  extinguished  were  removed  or  destroyed. 
The  Exchange  was  the  first  building  that  fell 
a  prey  to  the  flames,  {a)  Name  the  country 
invaded  by  the  French,  [jb)  What  is  meant 
by  "the  desolating  plan  of  the  campaign"? 
{c)  Whose  plan  was  it  to  desolate  the 
country?  Why?  (a?)  Give  the  name  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czars,  {e)  What 
was  "the  Exchange"?  (/)  Explain  the 
meaning  of  "ancient  capital,"  "  to  insure 
its  destruction,"  "the  engines."  {g)  Who 
led  the  French  army  in  the  campaign  ? 

2.  Their  avarice  was  now  satisfied,  and  the 
next  struggle  was  for  ambition — a  struggle 
which  was  fatal  to  these  daring  men — laying 
them  in  succession  in  a  bloody  grave,  (a) 
When  was  their  avarice  satisfied  ?  {b)  How 
was  their  avarice  satisfied  ?  [c)  What  is 
meant  by  "the  next  struggle  was  for  am- 
bition "  ?  {d)  Give  the  names  of  the  leaders 
of  this  expedition.  (^)  Explain  the  allusion 
contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the  extract, 
(y)  In  what  year  was  Peru  conquered  ?  {g) 
Who  was  monarch  of  Peru  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest  ? 

3.  Give  in  your  own  language  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Buccaneers. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  cost  of  plastering  the  ceiling 
and  walls  of  a  room  18  ft.  long,  14  ft.  wide, 
the  ceiling  being  12  ft.  high,  at  15  cents  per 
square  yard.  Also,  find  cost  of  carpeting  the 
same  room  with  carpet  27  inches  wide,  worth 
90  cents  per  yard. 

2.  Find  total  amount  of  following  bill : — 
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7 1  yards  print  @  $o  19  per  yard. 

8|      "    cotton  @    o  09f 
13J      '•    tweed  @     I   15         •' 
13        *'        silk  @    2  37i       •' 
\      "     velvet  @    8  25         " 
57     buttons         @     o  25  per  dozen. 

3.  Find  the  Simple  Interest  on  $350  from 
January  1st,  1883,  to  April  21st,  1883  (in- 
clusive), at  8  %  per  annum. 

4.  The  quotient  is  |  the  divisor,  the 
divisor  is  nine  times  the  remainder  :  find  the 
dividend  if  the  quotient  is  28. 

5.  The  diameter  of  the  fore  vi^heel  of  a 
buggy  is  %  the  diameter  of  the  hind  wheel, 
and  the  circumference  is  to  the  diameter  as 
22  is  to  7.  Find  the  diameter  of  the  fore 
wheel  if  the  hind  wheel  makes  480  revolu- 
tions in  going  one  mile. 

6.  Find  the  value  of  (3.65  -  .0078  + 
29.3  -  2.3406+3070  -  .472)  X  46.62405. 
Answer  to  be  a  decimal. 

7.  How  long  will  it  take  a  man  to  walk 
around  a  block  of  4  town  lots  lying  side  by 
side,  each  lot  being  50  yards  long  by  72^ 
feet  wide,  if  he  walks  at  the  rate  of  2  miles 
per  hour  ? 

8.  \  of  my  money  is  in  ten-dollar  bills, 
I  of  the  remainder  is  in  five-dollar  bills,  and 
I  of  what  then  remains  is  in  two-dollar  bills. 
I  have  $6  in  silver ;  how  many  bills  have  I  ? 

9.  How  many  Third  Books,  each  5  inches 
wide,  8  inches  long,  and  i  inch  thick,  can  be 
packed  in  a  trunk  2  feet  6  inches  long,  20 
inches  deep,  and  i  foot  4  inches  wide  ? 

10.  Express  in  words  2002.002 ;  write  in 
decimals  twenty-four  hundredths,  five  mil- 
lionths,  and  define  Prime  Number,  Com- 
plex Fraction,  and  Concrete  Number. 

Value,  10  each. 


NORTH  HASTINGS  UNIFORM  PRO- 
MOTION EXAMINATIONS.  * 
Entrance  to  Fourth  Class, 
March  30TH,  1883. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Divide45o-[(24-i2)x5]  by  90-f  6^- 
3XII-I8. 

*  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wm.  Mackintosh,  I.P.S., 
Madoc. 


2.  What  number  divided  by  497  will  give 
46  for  quotient  and  leave  487  for  remainder? 

3.  Express  464350  sq.  in.  in  ac,  rods,  yds. 

4.  How  many  times  may  £\o  5s.  3d.  be 
subtracted  from  ;^iooo  los.,  and  what  will 
the  remainder  be  ? 

5.  How  many  rails  will  enclose  a  field 
7356  ft.  long  by  2892  ft.  wide,  if  the  fence  be 
straight,  seven  rails  high,  and  the  rails  the 
longest  possible? 

6.  What  is  the  smallest  sum  of  money  for 
which  I  can  purchase  sheep  @  $5,  cows  @ 
$33,  and  horses  @  $159  each? 

7.  What  fraction  is  that  which  added  to 
the  sum  of  J,  y'^,  and  fV  will  make  ||  ? 

8.  A  mows  3  acres  in  4^  days,  B  mows  5J 
acres  in  3I  days;  in  what  time  will  they 
together  mow  10  acres  ? 

9.  A  paid  $ii§  for  a  coat,  $2|  for  a  vest, 
$1?^  for  a  hat,  $45  for  a  pair  of  trousers; 
how  much  did  he  pay  for  all  ? 

10.  Define — Arithmetic,  Abstract  number. 
Least  common  multiple,  Fraction. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  WRITING. 

1.  Define — Isthmus,  Inlet,  Promontory, 
Lake,  Channel. 

2.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Mackenzie,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Nile,  the  Rhine.  State  into 
what  body  of  water  each  flows. 

3.  Name  the  leading  Canadian  ports  on 
Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario. 

4.  Where,  in  Ontario,  are  silver  mines 
found?   Where  are  petroleum  wells  located? 

5.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  New  Bruns- 
wick :  mark  carefully  the  boundaries  of  the 
Province  :  locate  on  it  the  principal  inlets, 
rivers  and  towns. 

6.  What  and  where  are — Canso,  Brandon, 
Eraser,  Niphon,  Malacca,  Ceylon,  Madagas- 
car, Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Dublin  ? 

7.  Where  is  tea  produced  in  greatest  quan- 
tity ?  Name  one  leading  export  of  each  of 
the  following  countries  :— Italy,  Hindostan, 
Mexico. 

8.  Bound  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Bal- 
tic Sea. 

9.  State  clearly  the  causes  of  the  Seasons. 
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GRAMMAR  AND   COMPOSITION. 

s 

o  ^ 

1° 

1.1 

9-' 
.2  rt 

Il- 

1. Analyze,  according  to  the  plan  given 
above,  these  sentences  : — 

{a)  The  chambers  of  sickness  and  distress 
are  mostly  peopled  with  the  victims  of  intem- 
perance and  sloth. 

(b)  They  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave. 

(c)  At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 

Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast. 
^d)  One  day,  a  mutinous  party  of  felons 
succeeded  in  seizing  a  turnkey. 

2.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  above. 
3-  Use  correctly  sit,  set,   lie,  lay,  rise  or 

raise,  in  the  following : — 

(a)  They under  the  trees. 

{b)  the  things  on  the  table. 

{c)  The  hens on  the  eggs. 

{d)  the  ball  on  the  carpet. 

(<?)  on  the  couch  and  I  will thi  s 

robe  over  you. 

(/)  When  the  water  rises  will  it the 

boats  ? 

4.  Correct,  where  necessary,  and  state 
reason  : — 

(a)  They  do  not  attend  school  very  regu- 
lar. 

{b)  They  have  went  through  reduction. 
{c)  I  like  going  to  school  pretty  good. 
{d)  May  we  carry  the  ladys  basket  ? 
{e)  He  has  a  twelve  foot  board. 
(/)  He  sold  six  dozen  of  eggs. 
(^)  He  done  his  work  proper. 
(/?)  I  will  learn  you  better. 

5.  Define — comparison,  tense,  voice,  co- 
ordinate conjunction,  conjunctive  adverb, 
personal  pronoun. 

6.  Write  the  second  person  singular  of 
each  of  the  indicative  tenses  of  catch  and 
throw;  the  comparative  of  little,  restless, 
brief,  pretty,  and  gay  ;  and  the  possessive 
plural  of  deer,  fly,  and  soldier. 

7.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  you  spent 
Christmas. 


READING. 

Third  Reader,  page  282 — *^  A  great  variety 
of  birds''  to  "  as  I  saw  used.'' 

LITERATURE. 

1.  In  •'  A  Mother's  Love"  (Third  Reader) 
page  181),  what  is  meant  by  inspiring 
thought,  the  lore  they  prize,  and  that  book  ? 

2.  Explain  the  following  : — quadrangle  of 
a  wooden  fort,  the  stimulus  given  to  my  fears, 
stirring  and  romantic  sights,  voyageurs,  cur- 
rent coinage,  quintals  of  fish,  absorbed  in 
thought,  a  wise  old  saw. 

3.  When  was  the  last  war  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States  ?  What  excuse  was 
given  by  the  U.  S.  for  commencing  the  war  ? 

4.  For  what  did  Midas  chiefly  value  his 
royal  crown  ?  What  causes  Queen  Victoria 
to  value  her  crown  ? 

5.  Express  in  your  own  words  the  meaning 
of  the  following  : — 

{a)  The  food  for  grave,  inquiring  speech 
he  everywhere  doth  find, 

{b)  Fettered  in  thought  and  limb. 

6.  Jesus  asked  the  lawyer  to  whom  He 
told  the  parable  of  "The  Good  Samaritan" 
two  questions,  and  the  lawyer  asked  Him 
two  ;  write  the  questions  and  their  answers 
in  full. 

7.  Write  brief  notes  on  Esquimault  Har- 
bour, York  Fort,  Alfred  the  Great,  the  Pass- 
over, and  Esau. 

SPELLING. 

1.  They  persisted  in  accompanying  the 
funeral  procession  to  the  cemetery. 

2.  The  dyer  who  by  dying  lives,  a  dire  life 
maintains. 

3.  The  imminent  fate  which  they  stood 
quietly  awaiting. 

4.  A  Canadian  of  Chippewa  was  noticed 
appealing  for  aid  with  frantic  gestures. 

5.  Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's 

gone, 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, — 
But  little  he'll   reck   if  they  let  him 

sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid 

him. 

N.B.— The  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas  should  be  read 
to  the  candidates  by  the  examiner. 
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6.  The  merchant  advised  his  clerk  to  make 
a  schedule  exhibiting  the  cost  of  the  syrup, 
ochre,  melons,  coral,  cocoa,  canvas,  soap,  and 
alum. 

7.  Chestnut,  abridgment,  chamois,  licorice^ 
molasses. 

8.  The  government  of  Canada  consists  of 
a  Governor-General,  an  Executive  Council, 
a  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

9.  The  soil  of  a  great  part  of  Chili,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  sterile. 

10.  He  makes  a  wry  face  at  the  rye  bread 
offered  to  him. 

11.  He  put  a  potato,  a  tomato,  a  cabbage, 
and  some  celery,  asparagus,  carrots,  par- 
snips, and  lettuce  near  the  coulter  of  the 
plough. 

Entrance  to  Senior  Third  Class. 

April  6th,  1883. 

spelling. 

1.  He  was  seen  wriggling  in  the  eagle's 
talons. 

2.  The  mandibles  of  the  spider  were 
buried  in  his  shining  throat. 

3.  He  went  away  from  the  usual  track  to 
examine  a  tract  of  land. 

4.  A  beast  of  draught,  futility,  hovel. 

5.  The  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

6.  Hunting  grouse  during  the  drought  was 
an  extraordinary  freak. 

7.  Gallant,  racers,  sieve,  scythe,  sponge. 

8.  The  hideous  uproar  assured  him  that  he 
was  the  object  of  pursuit. 

9.  A  perilous  adventure  once  befel  my 
brother-in-law. 

10.  Came  where  the  industrious  bees  had 

stored 
In  artful  cells  their  luscious  hoard 
O'erjoyed  they  seized  with  eager  haste 
Luxurious  on  the  rich  repast. 

11.  Desperately,  separately,  until,  fulfil, 
women's  millinery. 

12.  The  bruises  elicited  a  piercing  shriek. 
13    Asia,  Caribbean,  Erie,  Jamaica. 

14.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Orinoco, 
Rhine,  Mackenzie,  Cobourg. 

READING. 

Third  Reader,  page  1^0— ''Arrowhead's 
first  act''  ioi\it  end. 


GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  sentences  each  containing  one  of 
the  following  words  and  phrases  : — trait  of 
character,  conspicuous,  a  full  view,  morose 
and  untamable,  taking  some  barley  broth, 
previously  crouched,  shrubbery,  wholly  des- 
titute. 

2.  Define  sentence,  subject  of  a  sentence, 
predicate  oj  a  sentence,  simple  sentence,  an- 
alysis, complete  subject. 

3.  Name  the  marks  which  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence.  Write  sentences 
showing  the  use  of  these  marks. 

4.  Divide  the  following  sentences  into  sub- 
ject and  predicate,  thus — They  \  were  silent. 

{a)  Above  it  stood  the  seraphs. 

(6)  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape 
on  the  sight. 

{c)  By  the  Yellow  Tiber  was  tumult  and 
affright. 

{d)  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh. 

{e)  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the 
book  of  fate. 

(/)  From  gold  to  gray,   our  wild,  sweet 
day 
Of  Indian  summer  fades  too  soon. 

5.  Use  is  or  are,  was  or  were,  has  or  have, 

correctly  in  the  following  :— The  crows 

stolen  a  piece  of  cheese.     John  and  his 

mother  at  home  ?    the  boys  frightened  ? 

The   Council  — —  resolved   to   economize. 

there  birds  in  the  cage?    The   proper 

number  of  pieces laid  down. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Multiply  37694  by  8796,  and  divide 
the  product  by  59. 

2.  There  are  24  sheets  of  paper  in  a  quire  ; 
how  many  sheets  in  5  dozen  packets  each 
consisting  of  5  quires  ? 

3.  Write  out  the  table  you  would  use  in 
measuring  land. 

4.  Change  ^^S^A1d.  into  £. 

5.  How  many  inches  in  8  miles,  136  rods, 
4  yards  ? 

6.  How  much  change  ought  I  to  receive 
for  a  $4  bill  tendered  in  payment  of  the 
following  articles  :—\o\  lbs.  sugar  @   8c.  a 
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lb.,  9  lbs.  raisins  @  12c.  a  tb.,  6Jlb5.  currants 
@  8c.  a  lb.,  and  4^  lbs.  butter  (o^  20c>  a  lb? 

7.  John  throws  a  ball  80  yards  up  the 
road  and  another  250  feet  down  the  road  ; 
how  far  will  he  have  to  travel  to  bring  both 
back  ? 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  a  pile  of  wood  19  feet 
long,  6  feet  high,  and  4  feet  wide  at  $3.50 
per  cord. 

9.  If  6c.  purchase  5  eggs,  how  much  will 
(i\  dozen  cost  ? 

10.  Define— Addend,  Difference,  Multi- 
plicand, Quotient,  Reduction. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  What  and  where  are  the  following 
places?— Dundee,  Detroit,  Woolwich,  Phila- 
delphia, Cayenne. 

2.  Who  were  the  following  ?— Petrarch, 
John  Maynard,  George  Washington,  Casa- 
bianca,  Robert  Bruce. 

3.  Write  the  following  passages  using  for 
the  words  and  phrases  in  italics  other  words 
and  phrases  which  will  make  good  sense  : — 

(a)  Solemn  oath  on  the  Gospels, 

{b)  The  order  was  given  to  reduce  sail. 

{c)   Thoroughly  domesticated. 

{d)  Peet's  solicitations  generally  succeeded. 

{e)  The  yonng pedestrian^ s  frame. 

(/)  Settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's 
nap. 

{g)  Insectivorous  propensities. 

{h)  The  *'  Cecilia  "  was  running  at  about 
fifteen  knots. 

(i)   Ample  scope  for  observation. 

4.  Re-write  the  following  passage,  using 
other  words  or  expressions  for  those  in 
italics  : — 

I  was  greatly  shocked  at  first  to  observe  the 
cool  indifference  with  which  the  young  aristo- 
crats of  song  surveyed  their  foster-parents. 
After  a  while  it  came,  in  spite  of  the  shame- 
ful ingratitude  it  exhibited^  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  merriment  with  us  to  watch  the 
lordly  and  impudent  nonchalance  with  which 
they  would  look  down  on  the  blue-birds. 

5.  What  lessons  are  taught  by  "John 
Adams  and  his  Latin,"  *'  The  Discontented 
Pendulum  "? 

6.  Write  from  memory  one  verse  of  **  The 
Old  A-m  Chair." 


GEOGRAPHY  AND   WRITING. 

1.  Define— Valley,  Pond,  Peninsula,  Con- 
tinent, Cape. 

2.  Define  River.  Name  the  chief  river  of 
Hastings'  County.  Trace  its  course  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  naming  the  municipali- 
ties, through  which  it  flows  and  also  those 
situated  on,  or  near,  its  banks. 

3.  Bound  {a)  Asia,  [b)  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

4.  Into  what  body  of  water  does  each  of 
the  following  rivers  flow?— Mississippi,  Ori- 
noco, Columbia,  Seine,  Ganges? 

5.  What  and  where  are?— Newfoundland, 
Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Sable,  Dover,  Washing- 
ton, Halifax,  New  York,  Paris,  Moscow, 
Turkey. 

6.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  Africa.  Lo- 
cate on  it  the  three  most  important  rivers, 
and  four  important  capes. 

7.  Name  the  countries  of  North  America— 
{a)  In  order  of  their  size  {the  largest  to  be 

named  first). 

{b)  In  order  of  their  relative  position  {the 
most  southerly  to  be  named  first). 


Entrance  to  Junior  Third  Class. 

SPELLING. 

1 .  He  at  once  threw  off  his  clothes. 

2.  There  was  an  old  prophecy  about  Beth- 
lehem of  Judea. 

3.  Faust  ceased  howling   and  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  keep  himself  afloat. 

4.  May  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever  check 
them  ere  they  soil  the  lip. 

5.  Opinion,    repaired     to     their    several 
homes. 

6.  Cloak,  colls'  manes,  Herod,  chief  city. 

7.  April,  February,  Tuesday,  Mayo,  Raw- 
don. 

8.  He  was  smoking  at  the  tailor's. 

9.  His  clothes  were  thoroughly  soaked. 

10.  The  giant  was    defying   the  men  of 
Israel. 

11.  Autumn  gives  us  fruit  and  sheaves 

Ere  she  leaves. 

12.  We'll  spend  Wednesday  gaily. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Last  Forty  Years  :  Canada  since  the 
Union  of  1841,  by  John  Charles  Dent,  2 
vols.  4to.  Toronto :  George  Virtue. 

The  completion  of  Mr.  Dent's  survey  of 
Canadian  history  from  the  period  of  the 
union  of  the  two  older  provinces,  calls  for  a 
few  words  of  comment,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  successive  issues  of  the  work  from  the 
publisher.  In  The  Monthly  for  Decem- 
ber last,  we  took  occasion,  in  a  resume  of 
*'  Recent  Canadian  Literature,"  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  publica- 
tion, and  to  congratulate  its  author  in  his 
successful  venture,  of  writing  a  picturesque 
narrative  of  contemporary  history.  The  plan 
of  the  work,  as  we  then  described  it,  is 
that  of  grouping  the  main  incidents  in  our 
recent  history  which  illustrate  the  forma- 
tive periods  of  the  country's  growth,  into  a 
succession  of  entertaining  chapters,  rather 
than  the  setting  forth  in  minute  detail  of  the 
history  from  year  to  year.  Not  only  is 
this  method,  which  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
has  made  familiar  to  us  in  his  History  of 
Our  Own  Tinier  acceptable  to  the  reader, 
and  we  should  say  easy  of  accomplishment 
to  the  writer,  but  it  marks  off  the  history  into 
transitional  periods  and,  if  the  narrative  be 
well  strung  and  the  author's  style  graphic, 
groups  it  into  well-remembered  chapters. 
If  Mr.  Dent's  style  is  lacking  in  some  of  the 
higher  qualities,  and  his  work  unequal, 
the  history  runs  on  very  smoothly,  and  his 
portraiture  is  generally  accurate  and  well- 
drawn.  His  prevailing  fault,  if  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  such,  is  the  effort  to  be  judicial, 
and  to  narrate  the  events  of  which  he  treats 
in  a  dispassionate  and  unpartisan  mood. 
This  deprives  his  history  of  much  of  the  life 
and  colour  it  might  otherwise  have,  though 
many  will  say  this  is  how  our  annals  ought 
to  be  written.  For  ourselves,  we  would  fore- 
go a  little  of  the  honest  plodding  to  have  the 
spice  and  ginger  of  the  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent thinker.  Mr.  Dent's  work,  it  ought 
to  be  said,  however,  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
sort  of  historical  writing  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  meet  with  in  Canada,  and  his 


volumes  consequently  deserve  to  take  high 
rank  in  Canadian  literature. 

The  history  is  largely  political,  and  its 
chief  topics,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  those 
which  had  their  scene  of  action  in  Parlia- 
ment. These  events,  on  the  whole,  are  care- 
fully and  laboriously  dealt  with,  and  in- 
clude the  historic  questions  of  Responsible 
Government,  the  Rebellion  Losses,  Clergy 
Reserves,  Secularization,  Seigniorial  Tenure, 
etc.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
these  topics  we  have  a  series  of  portraits  of 
more  or  less  interest  to  Canadian  readers, 
embracing  sketches  of  Earl  Cathcart,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  and  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Mackenzie, 
Papineau,  Lafontaine,  Hincks,  and  other 
worthies  of  ante-confederation  days.  The 
social  and  industrial  history  is  little  dealt 
with,  though  reference  is  made  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  1851,  to 
the  transfer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
possessions,  and  to  a  few  other  kindred 
topics.  The  more  recent  political  history, 
for  obvious  reasons,  has  not  been  touched 
upon,  the  narrative  closing  with  the  Red 
River  affair  in  1870,  the  San  Juan  Boun- 
dary matter  in  1872,  and  the  "  ever  mem- 
orable "  Pacific  Railway  Scandal  of  1873. 

In  the  concluding  section  Mr.  Dent  devotes 
some  forty  pages  to  a  summary  of  the  literary 
results  of  the  time  in  journalism  and  litera- 
ture. To  the  reader,  fed  upon  the  bran  of 
politics,  and  whose  love  of  letters  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  margin  of  a  party  news- 
paper, this  chapter  may  supply  the  place  of 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  his  country's 
authors.  If  it  does  more  than  this,  and  shall 
incite  the  reader  to  further  research  in  the 
field  of  Canadian  literature,  to  Mr.  Dent, 
-  and  not  to  any  Royal  Society,  will  he  owe 
obligation.  In  the  space  at  his  disposal, 
Mr.  Dent  has  made  a  painstaking  enumera- 
tion of  the  literary  workmen  of  the  Dominion, 
a  force  which,  if  it  had  the  stimulus  of  public 
recognition  and  favour,  might  win  for  the 
country  many  and  unfading  laurels.  That 
Canadian  literature  has  hitherto  not  had  this 
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recognition,  is  it  treason  to  cite  Mr.  Dent  by 
way  of  explanation  ?  *'  No  people,"  says  our 
author,  "  ever  developed  a  national  literature 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  leading  strings  !  " 

A  comprehensive  index  completes  Mr. 
Dent's  labours  on  this  history — a  history 
which  the  teaching  profession,  above  all, 
should  be  familiar  with,  and  be  able  to 
extract  from  it  something  more  than  dates 
and  names— something  of  the  spirit  of  history 
and  of  the  life-force  behind  it. 

The  mechanism  of  the  book  deserves  a 
word  of  praise,  as  do  the  illustrations,  par- 
ticularly the  portraits  of  Messrs.  Tilley  and 
Mackenzie. 


Cicero's  Cato  Major  De  Senectute, 
with  notes,  by  John  Henderson,  M.A., 
St.  Catharines.  Toronto:  Copp,  Clark 
&  Co.,  1883. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  Canadian  literature  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  those  publishers,  like  Messrs.  Copp, 
Clark  &  Co.,  who  prefer  to  encourage  native 
scholarship,  in  any  work  they  contemplate 
bringing  out,  to  reproducing  adaptations  of 
foreign  text-books.  Mr.  Henderson,  whose 
talent   and  industry  are  to  be  commended, 


has  now  given  us  a  text-book  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  Canadian  students ; 
and  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that  his 
edition  of  the  De  Senectute  is  calculated  to 
do  credit  to  Canadian  scholarship  and  liter- 
ary taste.  The  introduction  to  the  work  is  a 
brief  but  interesting  summary  of  the  life  of 
Cicero  and  of  the  dramatis  persona  of  the 
dialogue.  It  is,  perhaps,  rating  the  great 
orator  a  little  too  highly  to  call  his  "the 
greatest  name  in  Roman  literature ;  "  as  the 
only  unimpeachable  success  he  has  reached 
is  in  his  Speeches.  The  dialogues  have 
always  the  ring  of  false  metal ;  they  lack  the 
depth  of  Plato,  the  wit  of  Lucian,  and  the 
versimilitude  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Mr. 
Henderson's  notes  are  full,  and  explain 
everything  that  ought  to  be  explained,  with- 
out descending  to  the  level  of  a  * '  crib. "  The 
vocabulary  is  specially  deserving  of  praise  ; 
the  philological  part  is  clear  and  concise,  and 
gives  the  student  the  benefit  of  the  latest  re- 
sults in  the  science  of  language.  The  printing 
is  accurate,  and  the  general  mechanism  of  the 
book,  neat.  In  this  new  work  of  Mr.  Hender- 
son's Canadian  students  have  a  text-book 
which  is  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the 
author  and  to  the  country. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
THE  NEW  READERS. 


It  is  said  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  once 
polled  a  school  in  London  to  ascertain  the 
fondness  for  special  subjects  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  with  the  following  results,  that 
147  liked  elementary  science  best,  38  pre- 
ferred history,  31  arithmetic,  ii  geography, 
and  2  (!)  grammar.  We  are  not  told  that 
there  was  any  poll  taken  for  literature,  though 
we  may  safely  assume,  if  the  Readers  in  use 
in  the  schools  were  attractive,  that  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  scholars  would  declare  for 
that  fascinating  subject.  The  great  prefer- 
ence for  science  shown  in  the  poH  would  in- 
dicate that  the  master  had  a  special  aptitude 
for  teaching  it,  and  was  able  to  illustrate  the 
subject  by  no  doubt  thrilling  experiments. 
It  is  a  truism"  that  any  subject  can  be  made 
attractive  to  the  child-mind  if  the   teacher 


knows  how  to  handle  it ;  and  the  moral  is, 
that  no  one  should  teach  who  is  not  up 
in  his  subject  and  has  the  gift  of  making  it 
intelligible  to  his  pupils.  Given,  the  teacher 
of  requisite  training  and  culture,  his  success 
will  then  depend  in  no  little  measure  upon 
the  tools  he  works  with.  Of  a  school  of 
over  two  hundred,  that  less  than  one  per 
cent,  should  declare  for  grammar  as  the 
choice  of  the  heart,  augurs  ill  for  the  text- 
book and  the  machinery  of  teaching.  In  the 
case  of  English  grammar,  the  defect  no  doubt 
lies  to  a  great  extent  in  the  text-book  ;  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  seven  hundred 
works  on  this  usually  repellent  subject  re- 
ported to  be  lodged  in  the  Educational 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  not  seven  of 
them  are  worthy  of  reference  in  that  literary 
treasure-house.  A  bad  text-book  and  a  bad 
teacher  produce  their  natural  fruit.     How 
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long  these  are  to  be  associated,  now  that  the 
Royal  Canadian   Readers  have   made  their 
appearance,  may  be  readily  answered.    With 
their  use,  the  bad  teacher,  so  far  as  literature 
and  the  reading  taste  is  concerned,  must  dis- 
appear.     The   series   is   so  good,   and   the 
teacher's  own  intelligence   and  methods   of 
instruction  are  so  aided,  that  the  use  of  the 
books   must,  we   think,  in   Canada  at   any 
rate,  become  universal.    Throughout  Ontario 
there  is  a  quiet  but  largely  prevailing  prefer- 
ence  for  a  single  set   of  Readers,  and  the 
Department  will  assume   a  grave  responsi- 
bility if  it  does  not  sufficiently  consider  this. 
We  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  the  Executive  by 
any  opinion  we  may  express,  nor  are  we  in  a 
position  to  say  which  series,  if  any,  should  be 
the  sole  choice  of  the  Department,  of  those 
now  submitted  to  it.     One  of  the  series  we  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  seen.      The  series 
for  which  a  snap  judgment,  in  some  quarters 
of  the  Province,  was  some  time  ago  extorted, 
has  already  been  cursorily  referred  to.     But 
we  are  in  a   position   to  say  that  no  series 
could  have  had  the  benefit  of  higher  or  more 
varied  scholarship  and  practical  experience 
than  the  "Royal  Canadian"  has  had  ;  and 
we  venture  to  think  that  no  Reading  Books 
will  more  beneficially  aid  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  pupil's  intelligence  or  more 
gratifyingly  shape  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  typical  Canadian  youth,  than  will  the 
various  issues  of  these  admirable  Readers. 
Upon  the  decision  of  the  acting-Minister  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  choice  of  new  Readers 
great  interests  will  hang,  for  not  only  the 
status  of  education  in  the  Province,  but  the 
moral    integrity  and    independence    of    all 
branches  of  the  profession,  will  be  affected 
by  the  result  arrived  at.     The  matter,  there- 
fore, should  be  weightily  considered. 


THE  PAY  OF  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  the  best  of  Am- 
erican dailies,  by  the  way,  recently  published 
an  account  of  the  "  Strike  of  a  Metropoli- 
tan Schoolmistress,"  the  incidents  of  which 
are  of  a  rather  novel  and  startling  character. 
The  lady  striker,  it  is  affirmed,  is  a  most 
experienced,  accomplished,    and  successful 


member  of  her  profession,  and  at  present  is 
in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  $950  per  annum. 
As  the  price  of  her  many  and  complex 
services,  in  continuing  to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,  she  is  understood  to  have 
claimed  from  the  School  Board  of  New  York 
the  modest  sum  of  $S0CXD  per  diem.  The  ad- 
vance demanded  must  have  been  a  shock  to 
the  members  of  the  Board.  The  claim,  how- 
ever, is  well  put  forward,  and  if  a  little  un- 
reasonable, her  arguments  in  support  of  it 
are  worth  considering,  in  view  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  for  what  not  a  few  deem  in- 
ferior services  in  the  case  of  other  toilers  of 
her  sex.     Here  is  her  argument : — 

"Permit  me  to  inquire,  gentlemen,  why,  if 
Madame  Patti  hereafter  is  to  receive  $5,000  a 
night  for  ^^r  services,  I  should  not  be  paid  at 
least  as  much  for  mine.      She  has  a  genius 
for  singing,  and  I — it  is  the  verdict  of  ex- 
perts— have  an  equal   genius   for  teaching. 
We  both  get  our  living  largely  in  the  use  of 
our  vocal  organs,  she  in  the  opera  house  and 
I  in  the  school-house  ;  she  by  entertaining, 
I  by  instructing.     What  then?     Is  singing 
to   be  regarded    as  of  pre-eminent  account 
and  teaching  of  no  account  ?      I  am  loth  to 
believe,  gentlemen,  now  that  your  attention 
has  been  called  to  this  matter,  that  you  will 
deny  my  request,  since  to  do  so  would  be 
tantamount  to  an   official  decision    that  the 
woman  who  entertains  is  first,  while  the  wo- 
man who  instructs  is  nowhere.     I  have  deep 
and  genuine  enthusiasm    for  my   vocation  ; 
I  constantly  magnify  it ;  but  you  can  readily 
understand  that  such  a  decision  would   be 
well  calculated  to  quench  my  ardour.     We 
are  constantly  reminded  that  *  we  should  do 
our  utmost  to  encourage  the  Beautiful,  since 
the  Useful  encourages  itself.'     But  I  submit, 
in   view  of  my  $950  a   year   and  Madame 
Patti's  $5,000  a  night,  it  is  high  time  that 
this  particular  piece  of  advice  was  reversed 
so  far  as  the  variety  of  the  Useful  known  as 
teaching  is  concerned.  I  anticipate  the  reply 
that  will  be  urged  by  those  who  would  fain 
see   my  prayer    for  $5,000  a   day   denied. 
They  will  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Patti  supplies  the  world  with  a  luxury,  while 
I  merely  meet  one  of  its  necessities  ;  and 
then  they  will  go  on  to  remark  that  political 
economy  and  experience  alike  demonstrate 
that  people  are  willing  to  pay  far  more  for 
the  dispensable  than  for  the  indispensable, 
and  inevitably  they  will  wind  up  by  echoing 
the  famous  exclamation  of  a  brilliant  Boston- 
ian,  •  Give  me  the  luxuries  of  life,  aiid  I  will 
dispense  with  its  necessities.*  But  this  sort  of 
talk  is  more  showy  than  forceful.     It  sounds 
plausible,  but  is  it  more  than  that?    Who 
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says  the  American  people  will  pay  more  for 
what  they  could  do  without  than  for  what 
they  couldn't  do  without  ?  If  the  assertion 
is  true,  then,  by  the  shades  of  our  forefathers, 
our  Republic  must  be  doomed,  since  that 
frugal  simplicity  which  is  one  of  its  corner- 
stones has  crumbled  to  decay.  I  would  not, 
gentlemen  of  the  Board,  be  understood  as 
undervaluing  the  services  of  Patti ;  as  arguing 
that  they  are  among  the  things  that  we  could 
do  without.  From  all  accounts  it  is  worth 
$5,cxx)  a  night  to  any  appreciative  audience 
to  hear  her  sing.  I  myself  have  never  had 
that  pleasure — I  could  not  spare  the  price  of 
a  ticket  out  of  my  $950  a  year.  ...  In 
conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  even  if  I 
am  not  entirely  successful  in  this  application, 
I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  it  perchance  re- 
sults in  a  discussion  which  leads  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  International  Society  for  the 
Re-adjustment  of  Compensations." 

"  How  this  appeal  will  strike  the  School 
Board,"  the  Tribune  remarks,  "remains  to 
be  seen.  We  believe  that  they  will  deny 
her  application,  gently  but  decisively."  To 
assuage  her  disappointment,  the  editor  con- 
solingly adds,  that  "  Patti  is  paid  not  only 
more  than  she  with  her  genius  for  instruc- 
tion is  paid,  but  more  than  is  paid  to  any 
other  sort  of  genius.  .  .  .  Many  a  news- 
paper man — we  mention  this  in  confidence — 
is  glad  to  make  a  $1000  a  day,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  $5000.  What  shall  we  say  then  ? 
That  woman  is  the  crown  of  creation  and 
that  the  foremost  opera-singer  is  the  crown 
of  women?  Or  shall  we  say  that  some 
people  are  shockingly  overpaid,  and  that  the 
public  is  a  gorgeous  idiot  for  assenting  to 
the  over-payment  ?  "  Such  are  the  incidents 
in  this  little  bit  of  satire,  and  the  Tribune's 
comments  upon  it.  But  is  the  story  told 
for  mere  literary  effect,  or  simply  to  create 
laughter  ?  Is  there  not  a  moral  ?  Does  the 
pay  of  the  teacher,  male  or  female,  correspond 
in  any  reasonable  degree  with  that  of  men 
in  business,  or  even  with  the  skilled  artisan  ? 

I  Many  workmen  earn  from  $1500  to  $2000  a 
year  in  manual  labour ;  and  professional  in- 
comes, even  in  the  case  of  the  class  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  as  "the  poor  par- 
sons," run  up  to  very  respectable,  if  not 
colossal,  amounts.  Some  of  the  latter  we 
have  known  whom  one  might  accuse  of  in- 


did  one  ever  hear  of  opulence  in  the  case  of 
a  teacher,  we  were  almost  going  to  say, 
the  collective  body  of  teachers  ?  As  a  class 
they  are  notoriously  ill-paid,  and  their  in- 
comes are  shamefully  disproportionate  to 
their  services.  In  the  case  of  women  who 
take  to  the  profession,  their  remuneration  is 
little  better  than  the  pay  of  a  factory  hand. 
It  is  true  that  an  adequate  income  possessed 
by  the  teacher  would  make  him  independent 
of  that  beneficent  institution,  the  school- 
trustee;  and  with  private  resources  he  might 
crash  through  a  whole  jungle  of  these  con- 
siderate and  worthy  gentlemen.  Belter, 
therefore,  keep  him  poor  and  humble  !  Ah, 
good  friend,  are  we  not  both  in  the  same 
box  ?  The  poor  editor  may  any  day  shake 
hands  with  the  poor  teacher.  But  can  we 
not  together  build  our  airy  castles,  buy,  in 
fancy,  all  the  personal  luxury  we  can  enjoy, 
including  social  and  professional  deference 
(if  we  care  for  this-),  and  immunity  from  each 
exasperating  annoyance  and  every  menacing 
trouble  ?  True,  we  may  have  no  wish  to  cut 
a  great  figure,  or  go  through  the  world  in  a 
more  ostentatious  manner  than  comports  with 
modest  dignity.  Yet  who  of  us  will  say  that 
a  hundred  dollars  or  so  added  to  his  income 
would  be  an  oppressive  burden,  or  keep  him 
awake  o'  nights  thinking  how  it  was  possible 
to  spend  the  augmenting  moiety  ?  «  And  is 
there  one  of  us  who  feels  that  intellectual 
labour  has  here  its  adequate  compensation 
or  righteous  reward  ?  There  may  be  few  of 
the  sex  Patti's  or  "Jersey  Lily's,"  though 
their  lives,  we  may  be  sure,  are  not  all  sun- 
shine ;  but  do  the  incomes  of  these  favourites 
of  fortune  bear  any  just  relation  to  that 
of  an  Ontario  schoolmistress?  Are  "singing 
and  play-acting  to  be  regarded  of  pre-emin- 
ent account  and  teaching  of  no  account," 
may  well  be  asked — and  by  all  means,  if 
possible,  answered.  But  su6h  queries  are 
bootless;  and  to  rail  at  inequalities  of  for- 
tune is  to  bay  at  the  moon.  Yet  might  there 
not  be  some  approach  to  justice — to  humanity, 
we  should  add — in  remunerating  the  services 
of  the  female  teacher  wherever  employed  ? 
A  beggarly  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  year's 
services  in  the  education  of  youth  in  this 
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wealthy  Province,  is  an  outrage  that  should 
put  to  shame  every  community  that  asks  a 
woman  to  be  content  with  such  remuneration. 
Judged  by  the  pay,  intellectual  callings  in 
these  days  have  changed  places  with  those 
of  the  cook  and  the  housemaid. 


THE  "BYSTANDER"  FOR  APRIL. 

The  learned  writer  of  Bystander  some- 
where remarks  that  "a  man's  most  useful 
work  is  done  for  his  own  generation."  The 
sentiment  does  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  honour, 
though  not  a  few  express  surprise  that  he 
should  use  his  own  pen  so  assiduously  in  the 
service  of  contemporary  thought  and  opinion, 
rather  than  in  the  production  of  some  great 
work  of  historical  or  literary  research  for 
posterity.  But  this  criticism  is  far  from 
doing  Professor  Smith  justice,  as  it  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  influence  which  his 
rare  gifts  enable  him  to  exercise  in  mould- 
ing the  thought  of  the  time,  not  only  in 
Canada,  but  wherever  his  writings  circulate 
among  the  English-speaking  people.  No 
one  well-informed  would  say,  for  instance, 
that  the  voluminous  writings  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  French  journalists,  are 
an  evanescent  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  France,  or  that  the  generation  to  whom 
they  hav<B  been  addressed  is  likely  to  be  the 
only  one  to  profit  by  the  strong  thought  and 
incomparable  style  of  that  acute  critic.  The 
Causeries  du  Lundi  have,  without  a  doubt, 
permanently  enriched  Gallic  literature ;  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  has  by  his  writings  conferred  last- 
ing benefits  on  that  of  England.  It  is  the 
good  fortune  of  Canada  that  his  able  pen,  at 
this  formative  period  of  our  literature,  has 
been  so  generously  at  its  service,  and  that 
the  journalism  of  the  country  has  had  the 
advantage  of  so  inspiring  a  model  of  elevated 
thought  and  pure  style  as  is  his. 

In  a  young  country  like  Canada,  the  edu- 
cational value  of  such  work  as  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
Not  only  has  he  done  much  to  make  us 
all  enamoured  of  style,  but  he  has  quickened 
our  mental  impulses  and  set  before  us  a  higher 
ideal  both  of  professional  work  and  of  aspira- 


tional  eflFort  for  the  weal  of  the  country.     In 
j  the  present  Bystander^  his  utterances  on  po- 
1  litical  topics,  and  particularly  on  the  danger 
to  the  nation  of  slavish  adherence  to  party, 
and  of  party  dislike  of  men  of  independ- 
ent views,  are  not  only  those  of  a  high-minded 
publicist,  but  are  the  counsels  of  far-seeing 
wisdom  and  the  truest  patriotism.     In  an- 
other  department   of  the   serial,  moreover, 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  doing  a  great  work  at 
the  present  juncture,  when  human  authority 
in  matters  of  religion  is  tottering,  and  Ra- 
tionalism and  its   literature  are   insidiously 
undermining  the  old  faiths,  in  rescuing  the 
religious   instinct  from  the  ensnarement  of 
*' Satanism,"  and  in  pricking  the  bag  of  that 
specious  philosophy  which  would  deify  in- 
tellect and  depose  "  the  Living  God."     Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  recent  speech  on  the  Affir- 
mation Bill,  reminds  us  that  the  specific  evil 
of  the  time  is  not  Atheism,  but  those  various 
forms  of  opinion  which  teach  us  that  "what- 
ever there  be  beyond  the  visible  scene,  what- 
ever there  be  beyond  this  short  span  of  life, 
we  can  know  nothing  of  it,  and  it  is  a  vision- 
ary, a  bootless  undertaking  to  endeavour  to 
establish   relations   with   it."     It   is  against 
this  error,  as  it  presents  itself  in  contemporary 
thought,  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  doing 
valiant  service  in  the  Bystander^  while  helping 
to  stay  and  to  confirm  the  faith  of  many  who 
are  perplexed  by  the  problems  of  unbelief. 
The  notion  that  Christianity,  as  the  saying  is, 
"has  entered  on  its  last  phase,"  is  the  cun- 
ningly-devised fable  of  an  enemy;  and  the 
learned  Professor  in  meeting  these  present- 
day  assaults  on  the  Christian  faith  is  but  con- 
tinuing the  work  which  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  engaged  his  pen,  when  he  wrote  his 
famous  Oxford  lecture  on  "  The  Doctrine  of 
Historical   Progress."     To  that  lecture   we 
noticed   Professor  Westcott,  in   a  work   on 
"The  Historic  Faith,"  referring  the   other 
day  in  terms  of  the  highest  commendation, 
as  exhibiting  great  insight   and  breadth  of 
sympathy   in   dealing   with   the  moral  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  and  power  of  Christian- 
ity.    To   the   thoughtful  reader   we   would 
commend  a  perusal  of  that  lecture,  as  well 
as  the  section  on  "Thought  and  Opinion" 
in  the  current  issues  of  the  Bystander. 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  CONVOCATION. 


CHANCELLOR    FLEMING  S    ADDRESS    ON    UNIVERSITY    DEGREES. 


WHATEVER  the  origin  of  uni- 
versity degrees,  whether  they 
may  be  traced  to  a  single  controlling 
circumstance  or  to  the  public  exigen- 
cies, which  from  time  to  time  have 
arisen,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
practice  of  granting  such  distinctions 
and  the  usages  connected  with  them 
are  of  great  antiquity.  The  period 
when  degrees  were  first  conferred 
cannot  be  distinctly  stated ;  it  has, 
however,  been  traced  back  generally 
to  the  foundation  of  universities,  and 
although  there  is  much  which  is  tra- 
ditional with  regard  to  the  earliest  of 
these  institutions,  we  have  in  this  cir- 
cumstance a  clue  to  the  history  of  the 
long-established  usage. 

Admitting  that  academic  degrees 
are  coeval  with  universities,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  on  this  point, 
we  can  trace  the  ceremony  to  be  cele- 
brated in  this  hall  to-morrow  far  back 
among  the  centuries,  certainly  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  if  not  to  a  remoter 
period. 

14 


Taking  the  four  universities  of 
Scotland,  the  oldest,  St.  Andrews, 
was  founded  by  Bishop  Wardlaw  in 
141 1.  In  Ireland,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  founded  under  the  autho- 
rity of  Pope  John  XXII.  in  1320. 
In  England,  Oxford,  the  oldest,  was 
performing  the  functions  of  a  univer- 
sity before  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, while  the  University  of  Paris  and 
other  European  continental  schools 
were  marked  by  great  activity  at  even 
earlier  dates.  rgb^'i"*'"'' 

On  this  continent  we  do  not  claim 
any  great  antiquity  in  scholastic  estab- 
lishments j  but  if  we  take  a  general 
view  of  Europe  we  find  a  distinct  his- 
torical record  of  antecedent  scholastic 
life  during  which  we  are  warranted  in 
assuming  that  the  ceremony  of  con- 
ferring degrees  has  been  observed. 
We  find  that  this  record  extends  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Belgium,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  over 
four  and  a-half  centuries. 

In  Germany  and  Austria  over  five 
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centuries.  In  Portugal  over  six  cen- 
turies. In  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  nearly  eight  centuries. 

If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  tradition 
the  great  institutions  of  learning  may 
be  carried  back  to  much  earlier  dates, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
term  university  was  applied  to  them. 
According  to  some  authorities  the 
venerable  Bede  obtained  the  doctor's 
degree  at  Cambridge  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, and  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  was  conferred  on  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  at  Oxford, in  the  7th  century. 
Other  historians  connect  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna  in  Italy  with  a  school 
established  there,  after  the  complete 
downfall  of  Paganism  and  the  general 
adoption  of  Christianity.  This  school, 
founded  by  Theodosius  II.  in  the  5th 
century,  was  revived  by  Charlemagne 
in  the  8th,  and  some  centuries  later 
was  attended  by  many  thousands  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  Bologna  is  famed  as  being 
the  oldest  university  in  Europe  where, 
in  all  probability,  regular  academic 
degrees  were  first  instituted. 

The  Emperors  and  Popes  of  the 
Middle  Ages  gave  to  the  universities 
the  right  of  conferring  degrees  in  their 
name.  The  degrees  so  conferred  be- 
came universal  titles,  giving  to  those 
to  whom  they  were  granted  rights  and 
privileges,  and  imposing  upon  them 
certain  responsibilities.  They  con- 
stituted the  connecting  links  between 
the  scattered  seats  of  learning  in 
Europe;  and  graduates  of  universities 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  mem- 
bers of  a  great  intellectual  corporation 
with  establishments  in  every  civilized 
country. 

We  have  to  some  extent  the  explan- 
ation why  degrees  were  conferred  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope  as  ruling  autho- 
rity. The  Church  was  the  mainspring 
of  intellectual  action,  and,  acting 
through  the  universities,  penetrated 
the  constitution  of  each  community. 
There  was  thus  throughout  Christen- 


dom, amidst  all  the  national  diversi- 
ties and  struggles  for  supremacy,  a 
unity  of  learning  diffused  wherever 
the  sway  of  the  Church  extended. 

The  form  of  admission  to  a  full 
degree  was  from  the  commencement 
marked  by  great  form  and  ceremony. 
In  England  the  distinction  has  always 
been  highly  prized.  At  one  time  it 
was  attended  by  scenes  of  feasting 
and  rejoicing.  Any  one  having  at- 
tained the  position  of  a  graduate 
assumed  a  higher  rank  and  status. 
In  Germany  the  Doctor  ranked  before 
the  untitled  nobility,  and  next  to  the 
knights.  The  Doctor  of  Laws  en- 
joyed the  same  privileges  as  knights 
and  prelates.  In  Elizabeth's  time 
the  academic  degree  was  given  to  a 
great  number  of  distinguished  men. 
By  special  statute  its  attainment  was 
rendered  as  easy  as  possible  to  the 
favoured  and  the  nobility,  and  thence- 
forth a  university  education  became  a 
mark  of  a  gentleman,  and  it  has  ever 
since  remained  an  ornament  and  re- 
commendation to  the  best  society. 

Throughout  all  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  world  since 
the  days  to  which  I  refer — through 
all  the  revolutions,  the  rise  and  fall 
of  dynasties,  the  differences  in  matters 
of  faith  and  the  increase  of  general 
education — the  academic  degree  has 
lost  nothing  in  individual  value.  The 
scholar  stamped  with  a  university  dis 
tinction  continues  to  be  held  high  in 
popular  respect. 

The  university  has  been  trans- 
planted from  Europe  to  America.  It 
has  taken  root  in  the  generous  virgin 
soil  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  A  few  years  ago  the  spot 
where  we  are  now  assembled  differed 
from  no  other  place  in  the  primeval 
forest  which  clothed  the  face  of 
nature.  First  it  was  La  Salle  who 
built  Fort  Frontenac  on  the  site  of  the 
Limestone  City.  From  a  collection 
of  fur  traders'  huts  around  the  Fort, 
it  passed  into  a  village,  to  a  town,  to 
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a  centre  of  commerce  with  the  marks 
of  refinement  which  wealth  can  pur- 
chase, and  with  all  the  accessories 
our  modern  civilization  demands. 
The  buildings  of  this  university  have 
sprung  into  existence  and  stand  out 
prominently  in  the  architecture  of  the 
city.  In  this  hall  we  perpetuate  in  a 
modified  form  the  usages  and  cere- 
monies which,  year  by  year  for  many 
centuries,  have  been  practised  in  the 
schools  of  Europe — and  to-morrow 
we  will  send  to  the  world  young  men 
of  Canada  distinguished  by  the  grad- 
uate's degree,  to  seal  them  as  scholars 
according  to  ancient  usage. 

We  still  observe  the  ancient  cere- 
mony of  matriculation,  by  which  a 
youth  becomes  affiliated  to  the  uni- 
versity. Having  passed  the  pre- 
scribed examination  and  successfully 
matriculated,  the  student  is  privileged 
to  wear  the  academic  gown — a  distin- 
guishing mark  given  to  us  by  mediaeval 
Europe — and  in  itself  representative 
of  the  philosophic  robe  in  which  the 
student  of  classicantiquity  was  clothed. 
At  different  stages  of  student  life  the 
dress  has  been  diversified  to  denote 
the  rank  and  scholastic  status  of  the 
wearer.  The  title  of  Bachelor  was 
introduced  in  the  13th  century  by 
Pope  Gregory  IV.,  to  denote  a  stu- 
dent who  had  undergone  his  first 
academical  trial.  At  that  period  the 
Bachelor's  title  was  not  of  the  same 
value  as  it  has  since  attained.  It  has 
always  been  the  lowest  step  in  univer- 
sity honours,  but  at  first  it  simply  im- 
plied an  imperfect  or  incomplete 
graduate.  The  very  term  was  held 
to  be  synonymous  with  scholar,  and 
the  distinction  between  a  Bachelor 
and  Master  has  been  defined  that  "  a 
Bachelor  is  a  man  who  learns ;  a 
Master  is  a  man  who  is  learned." 

The  qualifications  of  a  Bachelor's 
degree  were  subsequently  raised. 
After  the  middle  of  the  13  th  century 
it  became  a  regular  academic  degree, 
and  it  has  always  been  prerequisite  to 


the  second  or  higher  degree  of  Master 
or  Doctor.  On  the  distinction  of 
Bachelor  becoming  exclusively  a  uni- 
versity degree,  the  formalities  of  the 
Master's  degree  were  multiplied  by 
way  of  giving  it  dignity  and  solem- 
nity. 

The  degree  of  Master  was  granted 
to  those  who  had  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted their  university  course  and  who 
were  found  capable  of  teaching  others. 
A  diploma  or  license  to  teach  was 
given  under  express  Papal  privileges 
as  a  testimonial  or  attribute  of  the 
academical  dignity.  The  candidate 
at  the  same  time  received  a  hat  as 
symbolic  of  his  admission  among  the 
graduates,  and  from  this  circumstance 
no  doubt  has  sprung  the  ceremony  of 
"  capping "  the  student,  observed  to 
the  present  day  when  degrees  are 
conferred. 

The  title  of  Doctor  was  held  to  be 
in  no  way  superior  to  Master.  How- 
ever the  sound  may  differ  they  were 
nearly  synonymous.  The  term  Doc- 
tor signified  a  teacher,  and  the  degrees 
of  Master  and  Doctor  were  conferred 
in  the  first  instances  only  on  those 
who  were  qualified  by  study  and  train- 
ing, and  had  naturally  the  power  of 
communicating  knowledge.  The  dis- 
tinction was  merely  in  the  appHcation 
of  the  terms.  Those  learned  men 
who  taught  theology  and  philosophy 
were  commonly  designated  Masters, 
while  teachers  of  law  and  medicine 
were  styled  Doctors. 

It  was  this  system  of  which  I  have 
attempted  to  draw  a  faint  outline  that 
has  given  to  universities  the  perpetual 
life  which  they  have  enjoyed.  The 
training  of  men  qualified  to  teach 
others,  the  conferring  on  such  men 
the  degrees  of  Master  or  Doctor  as  a 
guarantee  of  efficiency  has  indeed 
been  the  means  by  which  the  institu- 
tions of  learning  have  reproduced 
themselves  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion as  the  centuries  rolled  on. 

Although  all  who  received  degrees 
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were  considered  qualified  to  act  as 
public  instructors,  and  those  who  ac- 
cepted the  distinction  were  at  one 
time  bound  when  called  upon  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  tuition,  the  prac- 
tice became  general  in  course  of  time 
to  select  a  certain  number  of  Masters 
and  Doctors  remarkable  by  their 
powers  and  attainments  to  act  as 
authorized  teachers.  Such  as  these 
have  been  designated  Professors. 

Academical  degrees,  originating  as 
described  for  the  purpose  mainly  of 
securing  competent  teachers,  after- 
wards became  distinctions  which  were 
highly  prized,  and  men  competed  for 
the  dignity  who  had  no  wish  or  inten- 
tion to  teach. 

The  universities  of  the  Middle 
Ages  comprised  four  distinct  Faculties 
— Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theo- 
logy. The  Faculty  of  Arts  was  held 
to  be  fundamental,  and  the  Master's 
degree  was  insisted  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  condition  for  all  who 
designed  to  take  a  place  in  any  one 
of  the  other  Faculties.  Thus  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  formed  the  basis  of 
academic  instructions,  and  it  was,  in- 
deed, the  type  and  mould  in  which 
all  professional  and  technical  educa- 
tion was  set.  The  rule  may  not  be 
rigidly  enforced  under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  to-day.  The  neces- 
sities of  life,  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion, the  claims  of  individual  effort, 
all  intervene  to  give  a  practical  form 
to  technical  education ;  but  in  the 
early  history  of  high  education  the 
preliminary  study  of  Arts  was  held  to 
be  indispensable  ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  no  one  who  has  followed  the 
same  course  in  modern  times  has  ever 
found  that  his  labour  has  been  given 
in  vain.  The  typical  university,  with 
the  four  Faculties,  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  stately  edifice  of  which 
the  ground  floor — the  very  foundation 
and  basis  of  all — was  Arts.  The  walls 
being  represented  by  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, while  Divinity  formed  the  roof 


or  superstructure  which  crowned  the 
whole 

Such  was  the  University  in  past  cen- 
turies— such  the  system  of  degrees, 
their  antiquity,  their  origin,  their 
value,  their  uses  and  some  of  the 
customs  in  conferring  them.  But 
before  the  typical  seat  of  learning  be- 
came known  and  recognized  as  a  uni- 
versity, and  as  such  was  established 
throughout  Europe,  in  every  land 
where  civilization  and  religion  pene- 
trated, we  have  a  record  of  schools  of 
an  analogous  character.  Schools  at 
which  thousands  of  scholars  met  and 
studied  under  teachers  renowned  for 
their  learning  and  the  doctrines  they 
taught.  Throughout  the  world's  his- 
tory there  have  ever  been  natures  who 
had  felt  that  life  had  higher  aims  and 
possibilities  than  mere  material  suc- 
cess. In  the  9th  century  our  own 
Alfred  revived  letters  and  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  schools  of  England, 
which  the  Danish  invasion  had  almost 
extinguished.  In  the  8th  century 
Charlemagne  established  schools  in 
which  the  course  of  instruction  em- 
braced all  the  learning  of  the  age.  In 
the  7th  and  6th  centuries  the  Irish 
monasteries  surpassed  all  others  in 
maintaining  the  traditions  of  learnmg, 
and  in  the  5th  century  schools  were 
founded  in  Italy,  which  have  been 
continued  up  to  the  present  day. 

Chronologically  as  well  as  geogra- 
phically we  are  thus  drawn  nearer  to 
associations  connected  with  the  golden 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  the 
famous  schools  presided  over  by  the 
old  philosophers ;  those  sages  whose 
recorded  wisdom  enriches  the  litera- 
ture of  every  age.  The  schools  re- 
ferred to  foreshadow  the  university, 
and  in  some  of  them  may  at  least  be 
traced  the  germ  of  the  academic 
degree. 

The  Athenaeum  of  the  Capitol,  to- 
gether with  other  establishments  of 
learning  throughout  the  Empire,  were 
recognized  as  important  elements  in 
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the  arrangements  of  the  State.  They 
received  the  highest  patronage,  pro- 
fessorial chairs  were  founded  by  the 
Emperors,  and  they  were  perpetuated 
by  princely  endowments.  The  prin- 
ciple was  recognized  that  the  future 
influence  of  the  State  was  based  on 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

If  Rome  had  the  Athenaeum  of  the 
Capitol,  Greece  gloried  in  the  most 
perfect  training  schools  at  Athens. 
Those  of  Plato,  Isocrates,  and  Aris- 
totle appeared  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  a  university  in  giving  to  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  time 
their  mental  training.  It  is  held  by 
some  writers  that  even  the  external 
organization  of  the  university  dates 
from  this  period  in  the  history  of 
Athenian  culture,  and  that  the  educa- 
tional plan  and  discipline  of  these 
schools  represent  an  early  form  of  the 
modern  Faculties. 

If  there  were  no  academic  dignities 
precisely  similar  to  our  modern  de- 
grees, bestowed  at  those  schools  of 
antiquity,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
students  hailed  with  no  little  satisfac- 
tion the  announcement  that  they  had 
passed  the  Trivium  or  Quadrivium ; 
and  we  know  that  in  those  days,  as  at 
present,  it  was  an  object  of  ambition 
to  claim  as  their  Alma  Mater  a  school 
which  had  established  the  highest  re- 
putation for  excellence. 

Turning  to  Egypt,  we  find  at  a 
period  when  internal  animosities  and 
political  discords  were  disturbing  all 
other  countries,  when  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  were  ravaged  by 
war  and  were  sinking  from  its  effects, 
literature  and  science  were  drawn  to 
Alexandria,  and  a  famous  school  was 
founded  which  kept  alive  the  embers 
of  knowledge  and  preserved  mankind 
from  relapsing  into  barbarism.  Alex- 
andria, founded  nearly  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  became  the 
repository  of  all  the  learning  of  the 
civilized  world.     The  library  of  the 


Ptolemies,  destroyed  by  Caesar  half  a 
century  before  Christ,  was  the  finest 
in  existence.  It  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 700,000  volumes.  This  lib- 
rary was  attached  to  a  magnificent 
establishment  for  the  cultivation  of 
learning,  in  which  teachers  and  scho- 
lars were  maintained  at  the  king's 
expense.  This  establishment,  known 
as  the  Museum,  had  a  sub-division 
into  departments  or  schools,  where 
the  different  branches  of  education 
were  taught  as  in  the  Faculties  of  a 
modern  university.  The  schools  were 
Mathematics,  Literature,  Astronomy, 
and  Medicine.  Minor  branches  were 
classified  under  one  of  these  general 
headings,  and  the  schools  were  pre- 
sided over  by  men  of  great  distinc- 
tion. Euclid  was  at  the  head  of  the 
mathematical  school,  where  his  "  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry  "  were  first  studied 
— a  work  which  has  held  its  ground 
as  a  text-book  for  nearly  twenty-two 
centuries.  Pre-eminently  the  school 
of  medicine  achieved  great  renown, 
and  the  reputation  of  having  passed 
as  a  student  at  the  Alexandrian 
Museum  was  regarded  as  a  sure  pass- 
port to  professional  success.  Late 
events  have  particularly  directed  the 
attention  of  the  English-speaking 
family  to  this  ancient  seat  of  learning. 
A  few  months  ago  our  flag  was  borne 
to  Alexandria,  and  the  British  sailor 
directed  the  grandest  engines  of  de- 
struction ever  produced  by  human 
skill  to  silence  a  people  but  a  few  de- 
grees removed  from  barbarism.  Such 
are  the  vicissitudes  of  time.  When 
the  people  of  the  British  Islands  were 
painted  savages,  and  centuries  before 
they  ceased  to  be  barbaric,  warring 
tribes,  the  commerce  and  civilization 
of  all  nations  converged  at  Alexandria. 
Alexandria  was  then  the  intellectual 
metropolis  of  the  world,  and  it  pre- 
sented an  example  of  a  system  of 
education  from  which  it  may  be  said 
the  university  of  to-day  has  been 
modelled. 
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I  have  in  a  few  words  dwelt  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  ceremony  to  which 
every  undergraduate  looks  forward  as 
the  step  which  is  indispensable  to 
taking  his  place  in  life.  Whatever 
form  the  conferring  of  degrees  may 
have  assumed,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  for  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand years  some  certificate  of  attend- 
ance at  a  school  or  college,  some 
mark  of  proficiency  in  learning,  has 
been  held  in  reverence.  This  univer- 
sity strives  to  follow  the  principle  by 
which  the  degrees  it  grants  may  have 
value  in  the  world's  estimation.  It 
must  be  plain  that  for  any  honour  to 
be  attached  to  degrees  the  standard 
of  education  should  be  high  and  the 
distinctions  should  be  awarded  only 
to  those  whose  diligence  and  atten- 
tion have  made  them  worthy  recipi- 
ents of  them.  Queen's  University 
presents  an  example  of  an  institution 
of  learning  complete  in  the  four 
Faculties,  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
almost  singular  in  the  Dominion  in 
retaining  in  its  teaching  all  that  was 
held  to  be  valuable  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  so  far  at  least  as  the  course  can 
now  be  healthily  followed.  I  have 
mentioned  that  the  early  universities 
obtained  their  authority  from  the  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  sovereign  in  whose 
day  the  institution  was  founded.  Our 
own  university  enjoys  its  privileges 
and  its  rights,  and  exercises  its  powers, 
under  the  Royal  Charter  of  Her  pre- 
sent Majesty,  granted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  long  and  happy  reign. 

In  this  as  in  all  modern  universi- 
ties the  degrees  conferred  are  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  are  scholastic  dis- 
tinctions, denoting  the  grade  of  the 
student  and  the  rank  which  he  has 
reached  in  educational  progress. 
Each  degree  is  a  guarantee  and  certi- 
ficate of  the  attainments  of  the  grad- 
uate. It  attests  that  the  university 
authorities  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  holder  has  been  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  the  lectures,  and  that  in  the 


examinations  periodically  held  he  has 
been  found  competent  to  receive  it. 
These  degrees  are  granted  as  a  right 
to  which  the  qualified  student  is  justly 
entitled  in  recognition  of  his  profi- 
ciency. The  second  order  of  degrees 
is  conferred  only  on  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  literature 
or  science,  or  who  have  become  emi- 
nent in  professional  life  and  have 
gained  the  world's  gratitude.  Such 
honorary  degrees  are  granted  without 
examination.  They  are  based  on  the 
common  fame  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  given,  and  they  are  esteemed 
according  to  the  judgment  and  justice 
exercised  by  the  university  by  which 
they  are  accorded.  Queen's  has 
always  been  sparing  of  her  honour. 
The  number  of  honorary  degrees  at 
present  held  from  this  university  are, 
Doctors  of  Law  12,  and  of  Doctors 
of  Divinity  24,  while  the  total  number 
who  have  graduated  is  over  800. 

As  in  modern  universities  which 
claim  to  have  in  view  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  youth,  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
with  us  retains  its  supremacy,  and  to 
some  extent  it  is  held  to  be  the  basis 
on  which  special  knowledge  must  rest. 
I  here  approach  a  question  on  which 
opinion  has  long  been  divided.  It 
has  led  to  discussions  between  men 
of  admitted  learning  and  ability,  of 
different  views,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
without  in  any  way  leading  to  unani- 
mity of  opinion.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  differences  are  not  unnatural, 
and  that  they  must  for  some  time  con- 
tinue to  exist,  for  they  depend  on  the 
tone  of  mind  and  particular  training 
of  those  whose  attention  is  given  to 
the  subject.  On  a  former  occasion  I 
have  referred  to  this  dissonance  of 
opinion.  I  did  so  with  extreme  diffi- 
dence, and  with  similar  hesitation  I 
revert  to  the  question,  for  it  bears 
directly  on  the  degrees  in  Arts — 
Bachelor  and  Master — which  we  are 
now  considering. 

The  basis  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts — 
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indeed,  of  the  whole  scheme  of  aca- 
demic education — has  long  been  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  necessity  of  these  studies  at 
a  period  some  centuries  back  when 
there  was  no  modern  literature  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  when  a  man,  igno- 
rant of  the  classic  languages,  had  no 
key  to  the  recorded  wisdom  of  the 
world.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Latin 
was  the  language  of  the  Church,  of 
Law,  of  Medicine,  of  Diplomacy,  of 
Courts  even  to  some  extent,  and  a 
knowledge  of  it  to  any  one  entering 
any  of  these  spheres  of  life  was  indis- 
pensable. But  the  times  in  which  we 
live  are  no  longer  the  same.  Prin- 
ciples of  government,  new  sciences, 
schools  of  thought,  powers  of  move- 
ment and  means  of  intercourse  then 
undreamed  of,  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences at  one  time  utterly  unknown 
in  palaces,  are  now  found  in  some  of 
the  humblest  homes.  These  and  a 
thousand  changes  have,  step  by  step, 
modified  all  the  features  of  life  and 
with  them  its  necessities  and  require- 
ments. The  learned  professions  and 
their  accessories  have  not  remained 
stationary.  Theological,  medical,  and 
legal  works  are  no  longer  written  and 
read  only  in  Latin.  The  laws  of  our 
country  have  largely  sprung  from 
sources  which  it  requires  no  classical 
erudition  to  penetrate.  Other  profes- 
sions have  grown  up  that  are  by  no 
means  classical,  and  yet  they  are  not 
necessarily  or  in  any  case  wholly  un- 
learned. The  modern  languages  have 
brought  forth  a  most  varied  literature. 
There  is  much  of  little  value,  much 
which  is  ephemeral,  but  there  are 
numberless  works  on  every  subject 
which  will  endure  forever.  Indeed, 
no  one  life  can  compass  the  standard 
volumes  already  written  in  our  own 
tongue,  and  day  by  day  valuable  ad- 
ditions are  made  in  every  sphere  of 
thought  in  science  and  literature. 
Then  as  to  the  literature  of  anti- 


quity. What  is  valuable  as  a  record 
of  the  past  as  history  or  philosophy, 
and  what  is  pleasing  and  charming  as 
the  works  of  the  imagination  and 
fancy,  can  be  read  in  translations. 
The  English  rendering  should  place 
the  English  reader  for  all  practical 
purposes  on  a  level  with  the  classical 
scholar. 

Is  it,  then,  necessary  ?  and,  if  un- 
necessary, is  it  wise?  in  the  case  of 
every  individual  student  to  devote  so 
much  of  the  most  impressionable  and 
valuable  years  of  his  life  to  a  gram- 
matical study  of  two  dead  languages. 
It  is  stated,  perhaps  fairly  and  with 
reason,  that  translations  do  not  dis- 
close the  full  beauty  of  the  original 
writings.  It  is  urged  that  translations 
give  no  better  idea  than  plaster  casts 
afford  of  the  ancient  sculptures.  Let 
us  judge  by  this  standard  of  com- 
parison. Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
renowned  marbles  in  the  richest  col- 
lections of  the  world — in  the  great 
galleries  of  the  Vatican,  in  the  Ufficio 
of  Florence,  and  the  Museum  of 
Naples;  any  one  who  gazes  upon 
these  priceless  treasures  of  ancient 
art  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  regret 
and  disappointment — disappointment 
that  the  originals  before  his  eyes  are 
so  little  better  than  the  casts  with 
which  he  is  familiar.  The  surface  of 
the  work  is  injured  by  the  tooth  of 
time — it  is  blurred  and  blotched ;  in 
some  cases  the  sculptures  are  defaced 
and  not  unfrequently  clumsily  re- 
paired. Hence  it  happens  that  the 
mind  reverts  to  the  carefully  formed 
artistic  casts  by  which  we  have  learned 
to  know  and  estimate  the  original, 
forming,  as  it  would  seem,  too  high 
an  ideal.  Who  amongst  us  has  seen 
those  pure  and  stainless  modern  re- 
productions, faultlessly  brought  out 
with  all  the  care  and  taste  of  patient 
genius,  would  say  they  are  in  point  of 
real  beauty  in  any  way  inferior  to  the 
originals.  There  are  casts  quite  the 
opposite  to  those  I  describe  sold  by 
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itinerant  vendors  of  cheap  goods 
and  to  be  found  in  the  shops  of 
the  image  makers.  The  copies  I 
speak  of  are  the  work  of  educated 
artists. 

^Similarly  with  ancient  literature. 
Is  it  not  quite  possible  for  a  well- 
executed  translation  to  reveal  to  the 
ordinary  reader  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  original,  and  to  set  before  him 
the  author's  thoughts  in  much  of  their 
vigour  and  beauty?  It  is  only  the 
classical  scholar  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments who  can  enter  into  the  deli- 
cacies and  fine  peculiarities  of  the 
language  in  which  the  creations  of 
antiquity  are    given.     Such   scholars 


are  exceptionally  few.  These  trans- 
lations must  far  surpass  the  rendering 
of  the  generality  of  students  who  have 
devoted  years  to  the  study.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  find  in  the  reproductions 
of  these  learned  men  a  direct  path  to 
the  learning,  the  poetry,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  ? — a  path  which  the 
many  who  can  never  distinguish 
themselves  in  Greek  or  Latin  may 
easily  follow. 

If  this  be  possible,  we  must  inquire 
for  another  reason  why  the  Latin  and 

!  Greek  languages  continue  to  hold  a 

I  fundamental    position    in    academic 

i  studies. 

I  (To  be  continued.) 


RELIGIOUS  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

AN    ADDRESS    BY    PRESIDENT    NELLES    AT    THE    ANNUAL    CONVOCATION    OF 
VICTORIA   UNIVERSITY. 


THERE  are  indications  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States 
of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  great 
work  of  Christian  education,  espe- 
cially of  higher  or  university  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  natural  alliance 
between  Christianity  and  intellectual 
development,  and,  notwithstanding 
some  apparent  exceptions,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  done  more  than  all  other  agencies 
combined  for  the  progress  of  learning, 
the  quickening  of  popular  intelli- 
gence, and  the  wide  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  great  universities  of  the  world 
have  had  a  religious  origin,  and  have 
been  endowed  and  built  up  by  Chris- 
tian beneficence.  This  holds  good  of 
America  as  well  as  of  Europe.  The 
history  of  American  Colleges  is  inter- 
woven in  the  closest  manner  with  the 
history  of  the  churches  of  that  land. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  very  prominent 


examples  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  and 
Amherst,  and  Princeton,  and  Dart- 
mouth, in  the  Wesleyan  University, 
in  Brown  University,  the  University 
of  Rochester,  the  University  of  Syra- 
cuse, Union  College,  and  many  other 
American  colleges.  The  amount  of 
property  belonging  to  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  of  the  great  Republic 
was  estimated  a  few  years  ago  at  sixty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  some 
millions  more  have  since  been  added, 
according  to  one  recent  statement  not 
less  than  twelve  millions  during  the 
past  year.  These  immense  donations 
have  led  an  able  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review  to  say  that  the  coun- 
try has  been  visited  by  "  an  epidemic 
of  liberality  "  in  the  matter  of  higher 
education.  We  should  be  glad  to 
have  this  disease,  like  some  other  in- 
fections, find  its  way  across  the  bor- 
der. Indeed,  there  are  already  some 
marked  traces  of  such  a  visitation.    It 
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is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  made  men- 
tion, and  it  is  only  right  and  proper 
to  make  frequent  and  public  men- 
tion of  munificent  gifts  like  those  of 
Mr.  McLaren  to  Knox  College,  the 
Hon.  W.  McMaster  to  the  Baptist 
College,  Mr.  Redpath  to  McGill,  Mr. 
Munroe  to  Dalhousie,  and  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Den- 
nis Moore  to  Victoria  College.  It  is 
suitable  and  in  harmony  with  our 
feelings  that  we  should  here  to-day, 
and  from  this  Convocation  platform, 
congratulate  these  sister  institutions 
on  the  benefactions  thus  received,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  their  effi- 
ciency. Our  material  prosperity,  our 
advancement  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  should  be  ac- 
companied by  progress  in  all  higher 
interests.  The  resources  of  the  Do- 
minion are  being  largely  employed 
upon  railways,  immense  and  never- 
ending  railways,  yet  man  does  not 
live  by  railways  alone,  however  long 
and  expensive  they  may  be,  but  be 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  thy 
mouth  of  God,  which  includes  espe- 
cially the  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  people,  for  the  Divine 
word  that  tells  us  that  "  wisdom  and 
knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of  our 
times  and  strength  of  salvation."  How 
can  I  sympathize  with  those  who  fear 
that  we  shall  educate  too  much,  that 
we  shall  be  overstocked  with  scholars, 
and  the  literary  and  professional  pur- 
suits will  draw  our  youth  unduly  away 
from  agricultural  and  commercial  oc- 
cupations? Let  farmers  and  mer- 
chants be  also  educated  and  as  highly 
and  wisely  as  possible.  Distribution 
of  employment  will  regulate  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  great  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  other  natural  conditions. 
All  experience  shows  that  while  ele- 
mentary education  needs  to  be  insisted 
on  and  made  almost  compulsory, 
higher  education  requires  to  be  en- 
couraged to  the  utmost.  Nor  is  there 
much  occasion  to  fear  that  we  shall 


have  too  many  colleges ;  at  any  rate, 
I  do  not  see  that  we  have  too  many 
now,  although  this  great  Methodist 
Union,  if  it  should  come  about,  as  I 
hope  it  will,  may  render  it  feasible  and 
wise  to  merge  into  one  two  of  those 
now  in  operation.  The  great  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Dominion  in  time 
to  come  will  not  be  centralization  so 
much  as  diffusion,  not  merely  the 
creation  of  a  few  eminent  scholars, 
important  and  desirable  as  that  may 
be,  but  the  general  enlightenment  and 
elevation  of  the  community  at  large. 
And  in  an  extensive  country  like 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  this 
general  enlightenment  will  be  best 
promoted,  at  least  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  by  a  system  of 
outlying  seminaries  and  colleges  scat- 
tered throughout  the  land,  providing 
education  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  and 
diffusing  and  Christianising  that  edu- 
cation through  the  co-operation  and 
direct  instrumentality  of  the  several 
Churches.  In  that  manner  we  shall 
best  carry  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
into  our  literature  and  philosophy, 
with  their  various  departments  of  read- 
ing for  the  instruction  or  amusement 
of  the  people,  and  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  impart  to  the  popular  religion 
something  more  of  thoughtfulness  and 
intelligence  than  it  would  otherwise 
have.  It  is  preposterous  in  our  day 
to  regard  schools,  especially  elemen- 
tary schools,  without  the  element  of 
religion,  as  sufficient  to  secure  those 
two  great  objects,  or  indeed  to  secure 
in  any  sense  what  is  worthy  to  be 
called  the  education  of  a  free  Chris- 
tian people.  The  safety  of  the  State 
as  well  as  the  progress  of  true  religion 
imperatively  demand  an  acquaintance 
with  many  higher  branches  of  learning, 
and  demand  also  the  wide  diffusion 
of  that  learning  among  those  great 
middle  classes  of  society  upon  the 
morality  and  intelligence  of  which  the 
public  weal  chiefly  depends.  When, 
therefore.  Christian  Churches  under- 
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take  the  founding  and  support  of  uni- 
versities and  higher  seminaries,  if  they 
conduct  such  institutions  in  a  broad 
and  liberal  spirit,  they  are  doing  one 
of  the  best  things  possible  for  the 
general  good.  Universities  or  col- 
leges so  created  may  be  ill-endowed 
and  feeble  for  a  time,  but  they  will 
not  remain  so.  They  will  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  country,  and 
as  the  American  examples  are  begin- 
ning to  show,  they  will  at  length  out- 
strip both  in  wealth  and  influence 
those  institutions  which  depend  upon 
the  support  of  the  State  alone.  All 
the  great  universities  of  the  world  (as 
we  have  the  high  authority  of  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  for  saying)  have 
grown  great  through  successive  private 
benefactions. 

So  far  as  the  Methodist  Church  is 
concerned,  both  here  and  in  the 
United  States,  she  has  had  one  defin- 
ite line  of  action  from  the  beginning, 
which  is  to  combine  education  with 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
maintain  colleges  for  the  training  of 
youth  under  religious,  but  not  sec- 
tarian, influence.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  while  several  of  the  Metho- 
dist colleges  of  the  United  States  al- 
ready have  endowments  of  about  a 
million  of  dollars  each,  the  last  general 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  decided  to  attempt  yet 
greater  things,  and  to  enter  upon  an 
energetic  movement  through  the 
whole  Church  in  1884  for  a  centenary 
fund,  the  chief  portion  of  which  is  to 
be  devoted  to  higher  education.  Our 
own  general  Conference  of  last  Sep- 
tember gave  prolonged  and  earnest 
attention  mainly  to  two  subjects,  the 
union  of  Methodism  and  higher  edu- 
cation. The  union  is  working  on  to- 
wards completion,  and  in  forming  a 
"  Basis  of  Union,"  the  large  joint  com- 
mittee unanimously  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  past  educational  policy 
of  Methodism.  At  the  last  general 
Conference   our  educational   society 


was  placed  upon  an  improved  footing, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  arouse  the 
whole  Church  to  increased  interest 
and  liberality.  The  plans  of  the  con- 
ference have  been  energetically  fol- 
lowed out  by  the  general  president 
and  others,  and  thus  far  with  most 
encouraging  success.  This  educa- 
tional society,  having  important  rela- 
tion to  our  universities  and  theologi- 
cal schools,  has  also,  through  those 
institutions,  the  most  vital  relation 
to  the  general  progress  and  power  of 
Methodism.  It  has  vital  relations  to 
our  Sunday  schools,  for  these  schools 
require  teachers,  periodicals,  and  libra- 
ries, in  fact  a  great  body  of  Christian 
literature  and  Christian  workers. 
These  various  helps  and  appliances 
must  be  supplied  very  largely  through 
the  guidance  and  productive  power 
of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 
The  educational  society  has,  of  course, 
vital  relations  to  the  pulpit,  both  in 
the  ordinary  and  in  the  missionary 
work.  It  has  important  relations  to 
the  homes  of  our  people,  for  their 
homes  will  take  in  a  higher  character 
when  father  and  mother  have  been 
made  to  feel  in  their  earlier  days  the 
benefit  of  Christian  culture.  We 
should  not  indulge  in  narrow,  one- 
sided views  of  the  oflice  and  sphere 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Church 
of  Christ,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
must  stand  in  the  centre  of  all  the  great 
intellectual  and  social  forces  of  the 
world  ;  working  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  working  through  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  wrought  upon  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  She  must  leaven  and  modify 
all  things  secular,  or  be  leavened  and 
modified  by  them.  Her  history  thus 
far  has  generally  been  an  example  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  But  the 
struggle  for  the  mastery  was  never  be- 
fore what  it  is  to-day.  New  and  tre- 
mendous forces  have  come  into  play. 
The  power  of  the  press,  the  free  and 
rapid  interchange  of  ideas  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  some  new  theories  in 
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science,  a  blind,  bewildered  sense  of 
suffering  among  the  poor,  the  power 
of  strong  combination  among  opera- 
tives against  the  real  or  supposed  op- 
pression of  the  capitalist ;  these  and 
other  causes  have  brought  upon  us  a 
state  of  things  never  before  known. 
No  mortal  man  can  forecast  the  issue 
unless  indeed  it  be  by  the  prophetic 
eye  of  faith.  These  diabolical  dyna- 
mite explosions  are  but  a  kind  of 
symbol  of  vast  volcanic  forces  which 
lie  slumbering  all  abroad  among  the 
nations,  and  which  some  of  the  scien- 
tific speculations  of  the  day  are  well 
adapted  to  arouse  from  their  slumber. 
Agnosticism,  Secularism,Communism, 
Materialism,  Pessimism,  Atheism ; 
every  one  of  these  words  is  a  sound 
of  ill-omen,  and  every  one  has  able 
theoretical  expounders  and  eager  fan- 
atical disciples.  He  who  lies  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ship  asleep  upon  a 
pillow  will  doubtless  control  the  storm 
and  still  the  tumult  of  the  people,  but 
the  duty  of  the  Church  is  none  the 
less  imperative  to  consecrate  all  her 
resources,  to  employ  her  best  instru- 
mentahties,  that  she  may  keep  herself 
always  in  the  van  of  human  progress, 
and  still  remain  the  light  and  hope  of 
the  world.  It  is  her  high  and  solemn 
vocation  to  rule  the  world's  thought, 
to  bind  it  in  captivity  to  Christ,  to 
harmonize  all  the  truths  and  powers 
of  the  Gospel.  To  do  this  she  must 
keep  her  thoughts  moving,  her  own 
intellect  in  vigorous  action.  She  can- 
not forever  be  chewing  the  cud  of  her 
old  acquisitions.  She  must  walk  out 
into  fresh  fields  and  new  pastures.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur, 
M.A.,  "she  must  not  imagine  that 
her  forms  and  definitions  have  come 
down  to  her  with  the  stamp  of  eter- 
nity upon  them."  She  cannot  stand 
still  in  the  world  of  ideas.  Nothing 
in  God's  universe  does  stand  still,  not 
even  the  great  universe  itself  Time, 
like  a  great  policeman,  is  always  go- 
ing about  the  streets  telling   us   to 


move  on.  She  has  to  be  at  once  con- 
servative and  progressive,  remoulding 
and  rejuvenating  society ;  remoulding 
and  rejuvenating  herself;  putting  un- 
der revision  her  imperfect  formularies 
and  expositions  of  religious  truth. 
She  is  always  putting  the  new  wine  of 
Christian  thought  into  the  new  bot- 
tles of  better  ecclesiastical  and  theo- 
logical systems.  This  she  does  to 
preserve  the  wine,  and  sometimes  one 
is  ready  to  wish  that  she  could  put 
some  of  the  new  wine  into  some  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  bottles,  not  to 
preserve  the  wine,  but  to  burst  the 
bottles.  There  are  parts  of  her  great 
work  which  the  Church  cannot  do  by 
religious  earnestness  alone,  but  by 
earnestness  combined  with  scholar- 
ship and  skill.  She  needs,  therefore, 
always  to  have  within  her  ranks  an 
adequate  supply  of  highly  cultivated 
men,  men  fully  conversant  with  the 
latest  teachings  of  science,  the  latest 
speculations  in  philosophy,  the  latest 
researches  in  Biblical  criticism  ;  in  fact 
the  last  word  of  all  new  learning.  This 
means  of  perpetual  maintenance  and 
control  of  Christian  schools  and  uni- 
versities. Not  poverty-stricken  and 
feeble  universities,  but  universities 
munificently  endowed  and  thoroughly 
equipped.  All  our  Canadian  univer- 
sities are  as  yet  comparatively  poor. 
They  are  doubtless  doing  good  work, 
so  far  as  they  go,  but  they  could  do 
much  more  and  make  college  life 
more  attractive  and  useful  if  they 
had  ampler  means.  Columbia  Col- 
lege, one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  in 
America,  sent  out  a  proclamation  the 
other  day  that  she  was  just  now  in 
need  of  the  trifling  sum  of  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  !  If  we  were  to  speak 
in  that  manner  for  Victoria,  we  should 
make  our  great  Methodist  Church 
open  her  eyes  with  wonderment,  and 
in  fact  some  opening  of  her  eyes 
would  do  her  no  harm.  For  while 
she  sees  clearly  the  value  of  Christian 
missions  and  other  evangelical  enter- 
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prises,  she  has  a  very  dim  and  imper- 
fect apprehension  of  the  worth  of  her 
universities  and  of  their  financial  ne- 
cessities. I  am  disposed  to  draw  a 
line  of  compromise  between  our  wants 
and  our  hopes,  and  to  say  just  now 
that  Victoria  University  needs  at  pre- 
sent about  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
or  some  $30,000  a  year.  This  would 
be  rather  more  than  double  what  she 
has  already.  The  University  of 
Queen's  College,  as  I  learn  from 
Principal  Grant,  has  now  an  income 
of  nearly  $25,000  per  annum,  the 
University  College  of  Toronto  an  in- 
come of  $70,000,  and  her  learned 
president  has  lately  told  the  public 
that  University  College  is  too  poor  to 
have  a  chair  of  political  economy, 
especially  a  chair  strong  enough  to 
keep  a  just  balance  between  Chancel- 
lor Blake  and  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
President  McCosh,  having  added  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars  to  the  property 
of  Princeton  College,  now  declares 
that  institution  to  be  "in  a  crisis"  for 


the  lack  of  $200,000  more,  for  the 
department  of  philosophy  alone.  So 
our  friends  will  see  how  modest  and 
almost  humiliating  is  our  call  for  some 
$15,000  or  $20,000  additional  in- 
come. It  matters  little  from  what 
source  Victoria  shall  receive  this  pro- 
posed revenue  of  $30,000,  whether 
from  the  annual  givings  of  the  Church, 
or  from  a  permanent  endowment,  or 
from  the  two  combined.  But  this  in- 
come she  must  and  should  have 
without  delay ;  and  when  she  gets  it 
she  will  repay  the  Church  and  the 
country  a  hundred  times  over  in  that 
which  is  more  precious  than  gold — 
more  precious  than  gold  to  the 
Church,  more  precious  than  gold  to 
the  State — in  a  long  succession  of 
highly  trained  and  scholarly  Christian 
men,  for 

The  riches  of  the  Commonwealth 

Are  free,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health  ; 

And  mrre  to  her  than  gold  or  grain 

The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain. 
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{Continued  from  page  153.) 


THERE  is  this  stamp  upon  every 
stroke  of  eighteenth-century  work ; 
the  habit  of  regarding  things  as  wholes, 
bearing  on  life  as  a  whole.  Their* 
thirst  for  knowledge  is  a  practical, 
organic,  working  thing;  their  minds 
grasp  a  subject  all  round,  to  turn  it  to 
a  useful  end.  The  encyclopaedic 
spirit  animates  all :  with  a  genius  for 
clearness,  comprehension,  and  ar- 
rangement. It  was  for  the  most  part 
somewhat  premature,  often  impatient, 
at  times  shallow,  as  was  much  of  the 
work  of  Voltaire,   Diderot,  Johnson, 

♦  See  page  153. — Ed.  C.E.M. 


and  Goldsmith.  But  the  slightest 
word  of  such  men  has  to  my  ear  a 
human  ring,  a  living  voice  that  I  re- 
cognize as  familiar.  It  awakens  me, 
and  I  am  conscious  of  being  face  to 
face  with  an  interpreter  of  humanity 
to  men.  When  they  write  histories 
whole  centuries  glow  with  life;  we 
see  and  we  hear  the  mighty  tramp  of 
ages.  In  twelve  moderate  octavos, 
through  all  which  not  a  sentence 
could  belong  to  any  other  book.  Gib- 
bon has  compressed  the  history  of 
the  world  during  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years.      Is  there  in  all  prose  lit- 
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erature  so  perfect  a  book  as  this  ?  In 
these  days  we  write  histories  on  far 
profounder  methods ;  but  for  the 
story  often  ordinary  years  Mr.  Free- 
man and  Mr.  Froude  will  require  a 
thousand  pages ;  and  Macaulay's  bril- 
liant annals,  we  are  told,  needed  more 
time  to  write  than  the  events  needed 
to  happen. 

I  often  take  up  my  Buffon.  They 
tell  us  now  that  Buffon  hardly  knew 
the  elements  of  his  subject,  and  lived 
in  the  palaeozoic  era  of  science.  It 
may  be,  but  I  find  in  Buffon  a  com- 
manding thought,  the  earth  and  its 
living  races  in  orderly  relation,  and  in 
the  centre  man  with  Ais  touch  of 
them  and  his  contrast  to  them.  What 
organic  thought  flows  in  every  line  of 
his  majestic  scheme  !  What  sugges- 
tions in  it,  what  an  education  it  is  in 
itself !  And  if  Buffon  is  not  a  man  of 
science,  assuredly  he  is  a  philosopher. 
No  doubt  his  ideas  of  fibres  and  cells 
were  rudimentary,  his  embryology 
weak,  and  his  histology  rude ;  but  he 
had  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he 
treated  of  animals  as  living  organisms, 
and  not  simply  as  accumulations  of 
microscopic  particles.  Now  Buffon 
is  a  typical  worker  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  its  high-water  mark  of  in- 
dustry, variety  of  range,  human  in- 
terest and  organizing  life. 

We  may  take  Adam  Smith,  Hume, 
Priestley,  Franklin ;  they  are  four  of 
the  best  types  of  the  century ;  with 
its  keen  hold  on  moral,  social,  and 
physical  truth  at  once  ;  its  genius  for 
scientific  and  for  social  observation, 
its  inexhaustible  curiosity;  and  its 
continual  sense  that  man  stands  face 
to  face  with  Nature.  They  felt  the 
grand  dualism  of  all  knowledge  in  a 
way  that  perhaps  we  fail  to  grasp  it 
with  our  infinity  of  special  informa- 
tion, and  a  certain  hankering  after 
spiritualities  that  we  doubt,  and  infini- 
tesimal analyses  which  cease  to  fruc- 
tify. Adam  Smith,  the  first  (alas ! 
perhaps  the  last)  real  economist,  did 


not  devote  his  life  to  polishing  up  a 
theory  of  rent.  Astronomy,  society, 
education,  government,  morals,  psy- 
chology, language,  art,  were  in  turns 
the  subject  of  his  study,  and  in  all  he 
was  master ;  they  all  moved  him  alike, 
as  part  of  man's  work  on  earth.  He 
never  would  have  founded  political 
economy  if  he  had  merely  been  an 
economist.  And  all  this  is  more  true 
of  Hume,  with  a  range  even  wider,  an 
insight  keener,  a  judgment  riper,  a 
creative  method  even  more  original. 
And  so,  Priestley  and  Franklin  :  as 
keen  about  gases  and  electric  flashes 
as  about  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  foundations  of  human 
belief.  And  when  Turgot,  himself 
one  of  the  best  of  this  band  of  social 
reformers,  said  of  Franklin, — 

Eripuit  cselo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis, 

it  is  true,  in  a  wide  sense,  of  them 
all,  and  especially  of  Turgot  himself. 
They  all  sought  to  conquer  the  earth, 
as  the  dwelling-place  of  a  reformed 
society  of  men. 

This  encyclopaedic,  social  spirit 
belongs  to  all  alike.  We  recognize 
in  all  the  zeal  to  make  their  knowledge 
fruitful,  systematic,  common  to  all, 
useful  to  man.  Out  of  fashion  as 
such  a  thing  is  to  us,  every  sentence 
they  utter  bears  its  meaning  on  its 
face  ;  every  book,  every  voyage,  every 
discovery,  is  hailed  with  eureka 
through  Europe  ;  the  voyages  of  tra- 
vellers, or  the  surgical  operation  for 
cataract,  instantly  affect  history,  mor- 
als, logic,  and  philosophy.  They  can 
not  rest  till  every  corner  of  the  planet 
is  explored,  till  the  races  of  man  are 
compared,  and  the  products  of  the 
earth  are  stored  in  museums,  classi- 
fied in  orders,  grouped  into  kingdoms. 
Science  and  social  life,  nay,  philoso- 
phy and  morals,  were  strangely  trans- 
formed when  the  limits  and  the  form 
of  man's  earth  were  first  exactly  real- 
ized. Cook  and  Banks,  Anson  and 
Bougainville,   reveal  to   Europe  the 
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antipodes,  and  their  human,  brute 
and  vegetable  worlds ;  and  every 
science  and  every  art  is  alive  with  new 
ideas ;  history,  philosophy,  morals, 
and  social  economy,  are  lit  up  with 
new  laws.  We  see  the  same  thing 
to-day  ;  but  the  sacred  fire  perhaps 
burns  with  a  soberer  flame  ;  the  won- 
der and  the  sympathy  are  a  little 
dulled  by  use;  and  through  the 
mountains  of  our  materials  the  vol- 
canic shock  of  a  new  truth  is  less  dis- 
tinctly felt. 

The  universal  human  interest  of 
these  men  throbs  in  every  page  they 
write.  Defoe  is  politician,  romancer, 
theologian,  economist,  pamphleteer, 
and  philosopher.  Swift  is  all  this, 
verse-maker,  and  many  things  beside. 
Voltaire  is  poet,  historian,  critic,  mor- 
alist, letter-writer,  polemist,  arbiter  in 
science,  philosophy,  and  art  in  gen- 
eral ;  like  Virgil's  monster,  with  a 
hundred  tongues  and  a  hundred 
throats  of  brass.  Diderot  was  a  very 
encyclopaedic  Briareus.  But  the  in- 
tense social  aim  comes  out  in  all  alike, 
however  different  in  nature  and  taste. 
Cowper  himself  has  it,  as  he  sits 
beside  his  tea-urn,  watches  his  hare 
and  his  spaniel,  or  apostrophizes  his 
sofa.  Fielding  clothes  it  with  flesh 
and  blood,  hot  blood  and  solid  flesh ; 
it  lights  up  the  hackwork  of  Gold- 
smith, and  sheds  a  fragrance  forever 
through  his  lovely  idyll  of  the  vicar's 
home;  Johnson  in  his  armchair 
thunders  it  out  as  law  to  the  club ; 
Bentham  tears  up  the  old  statute-book 
by  passionate  appeals  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number; 
Burns  sang  for  it  the  songs  which  will 
live  forever  in  English  homes  ;  Ho- 
garth, the  Fielding  of  the  brush, 
paints  it ;  Garrick,  the  most  versatile 
of  actors,  played  it ;  Mozart,  the  most 
sympathetic  of  all  musicians,  found 
its  melody ;  Reynolds  caught  every 
smile  on  its  cheek,  and  the  light  upon 
its  eye ;  and  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Priestley,  and  Burke  sounded  some  of 
its  deepest  notes. 


Of  all  in  this  century,  three  men 
stand  out,  in  three  countries,  as  types 
of  its  vast  range,  of  its  organizing 
genius,  of  its  hold  on  the  reality  be- 
hind the  veil  that  we  see  :  Kant  in 
Germany,  Diderot  in  France,  Hume 
in  England.  For  us  here,  Hume  is 
the  dominant  mind  of  the  age ;  with 
his  consummate  grasp  of  human  life 
in  all  its  moral,  social,  and  physical 
conditions ;  by  his  sense,  goodfellow- 
ship,  urbanity,  and  manliness.  This 
was  not  the  age  of  the  lonely  thinkers 
in  their  studies,  as  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Descartes,  had  been.  Nor  was  it  the 
age  of  Bacon,  Pascal,  Hobbes,  and 
Locke  ;  when  .^philosophy  was  shaken 
by  political  arid  religious  fanaticism. 
It  was  not  the  age  of  the  wonderful 
specialists  of  our  own  day,  when 
mountains  of  observation  defy  all  at- 
tempts at  system.  It  was  an  age 
more  like  the  revival  of  thought  and 
learning — but  with  a  notable  differ- 
ence. Its  curiosity  is  as  keen,  its 
industry  even  greater;  its  mental 
force  is  abundant.  But  it  is  far  less 
wild ;  its  resources  are  under  com- 
mand; its  genius  is  constructive;  and 
its  ruling  spirit  is  social.  It  was  the 
second  and  far  greater  revival — that 
new  birth  of  time  whereof  the  first 
line  was  led  by  Galileo,  Harvey,  Des- 
cartes, and  Bacon  ;  whereof  the  se- 
cond line  was  led  by  Newton,  Leib- 
nitz, Montesquieu,  Hume,  and  Kant; 
whereof  the  third  line  will  be  led  by 
those  who  are  to  come. 

In  the  progress  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  its  mental  progress,  there  is 
an  incessant  ebb  and  flow,  a  continual 
give  and  take.  The  intellectual  lead 
passes  from  one  to  the  other,  qualified 
and  modified  by  each  great  individual 
genius.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  Spain  and  Italy,  in  the  seven- 
teenth it  was  Holland  and  England, 
in  the  eighteenth  it  was  France,  and 
now  perhaps  it  is  Germany,  which 
sets  the  tone,  or  fashion,  in  thought. 
For  the  first  generation  perhaps  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  England  had  the 
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lead  which  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Harvey, 
Cromwell,  and  William,  had  given  her 
in  the  century  preceding.  The  con- 
temporaries of  Newton,  Locke,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  Swift,  Defoe,  and  Addison, 
were  a  force  in  combination  which 
the  worshippers  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth did  not  immediately  perceive, 
but  which  was  above  anything  then 
extant  in  Europe.  The  revelation  of 
this  great  intellectual  strength  in  Eng- 
land was  made  by  Montesquieu  and 
Voltaire.  Voltaire,  if  not  exactly  a 
thinker,  was  the  greatest  interpreter 
of  ideas  whom  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  and  became  the  greatest  literary 
power  in  the  whole  history  of  letters. 
When  in  1728  he  took  back  to  France 
his  English  experience  and  studies,  he 
carried  with  him  the  sacred  fire  of 
freedom  whereby  the  supremacy  of 
thought  began  to  pass  to  France. 
Within  ten  years  that  fire  lit  up  some 
of  the  greatest  beacons  of  the  modern 
world.  Voltaire  wrote  his  "  Essay  on 
Manners  "  in  1 740  ;  Montesquieu's 
*'  Spirit  of  the  Laws "  appeared  in 
1748,  and  its  influence  was  greater 
thanany  single  work  of  Voltaire.  The 
forty  years,  1740- 1780,  were  perhaps 
the  most  pregnant  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  thought.  It  contained 
the  works  of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu, 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Vauvenargues, 
Buffon,  Lavoisier,  Rousseau,  the  En- 
cyclopaedists, Condorcet,  and  Turgot 
in  France  ;  and  in  England,  those  of 
Fielding,  Richardson,  Sterne,  Gibbon, 
Robertson,  Hume,  Adam  Smith, 
Priestley,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and 
Gray.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  century  France  was  absorbed 
in  her  tremendous  revolution,  and 
again  the  supremacy  in  literature 
passed  away  from  her  to  give  to  Ger- 
many Kant,  Hegel,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Beethoven;  to  give  to  England 
Burke,  Bentham,  Cowper,  Burns,  By- 
ron, Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
and   Scott.     So  sways  the  battle  of 


ideas  from  age  to  age  and  from  shore 
to  shore. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
vast  movement  of  the  human  mind 
which  is  loosely  called  the  Revolu- 
tion. As  an  Oxford  wit  used  to  say, 
"  To  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Revolu- 
tion is  like  asking  if  the  fall  of  man 
were  a  justifiable  proceeding."  Our 
judgment  on  all  this  depends  on  the 
bent  of  our  minds  in  theology,  phil- 
osophy, and  politics.  One  who  holds 
on  to  his  Bible  chiefly  for  its  damna- 
tory resources  has  assured  us  that  this 
was  the  Satanic  age.  If  we  look  at 
its  achievements,  one  is  tempted  to 
wish  that  our  age  were  more  often 
visited  by  that  accomplished  gentle- 
man. The  century  completely  trans- 
formed all  that  had  previously  been 
known  as  to  heat,  gases,  metals,  elec- 
tricity, plants,  animals,  tissues,  dis- 
eases, geography,  geology,  the  races, 
products,  and  form  of  the  earth,  psy- 
chology, chronology,  history,  political 
and  social  and  economic  science.  It 
would  take  a  volume  to  enlarge  on 
these.  One  can  but  give  the  names 
of  those  departments  of  knowledge. 
Compare  the  anatomical  resources  of 
Dr.  Radcliffe  with  those  of  Hunter, 
Bichat,  and  Dupuytren  ;  the  chemical 
and  physical  notions  of  Boyle  with 
those  of  Davy,  Volta,  and  Galvani ; 
the  physiology  of  Boerhaave  with  that 
of  Lamarck  ;  compare  the  classificatory 
notions  of  Ray  with  those  of  Buffon, 
Linnaeus,  and  Cuvier ;  take  the  ideas 
on  society  of  Hobbes  or  Harrington, 
and  compare  them  with  those  of 
Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Burke,  and  Ben- 
tham ;  compare  Gibbon's  idea  of  his- 
tory with  that  of  Raleigh,  Bacon, 
Milton.  Compare  the  psychology  of 
Kant  with  that  of  Descartes,  or 
Locke ;  and  we  see  that  the  century 
made  a  stride,  not  as  we  have  done 
by  enlarging  the  sciences,  but  in  crea- 
ting them  or  turning  their  rudiments 
into  mature  organisms. 

The  weak  side  of  the  century  was 
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certainly  in  beauty,  in  poetry,  and 
the  arts  of  form.  It  was  essentially 
the  age  of  prose ;  but  still  it  was  not 
prosaic.  Its  imaginative  genius  spoke 
in  prose  and  not  in  verse.  There  is 
more  poetry  in  **  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field "  than  in  ''The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage," in  *'  Tom  Jones "  than  in 
Pope's  Iliad,  and  the  death  of  Clar- 
issa Harlowe  is  more  like  Sophocles 
than  the  death  of  Addison's  Cato. 
The  age  did  not  do  well  in  verse ;  but 
if  its  verse  tended  to  prose,  its  prose 
ever  tended  to  rise  into  poetry.  We 
want  some  word  (Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold will  not  let  us  use  the  word  po- 
etry) to  express  the  imaginative  power 
at  work  in  prose,  saturating  it  with  the 
fragrance  of  proportion  and  form, 
shedding  over  the  whole  that  indefin- 
able charm  of  subtle  suggestion, 
which  belongs  to  rare  thoughts  clothed 
in  perfect  words.  For  my  part  I  find 
"  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  " 
in  the  inexhaustible  vivacity  of  "Tom 
Jones,"  in  the  mysterious  realism  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  in  the  terrible 
tension  of  Clarissa's  tragedy,  in  the 
idyllic  grace  of  the  vicar's  home.  This 
imaginative  force  has  never  since  been 
reached  in  prose  save  by  Walter 
Scott  himself,  and  not  even  by  him 
in  such  inimitable  witchery  of  words. 
If  it  be  not  poetry,  it  is  quite  unlike 
the  prose  that  we  read  or  write  to- 
day. 

Besides,  one  cannot  allow  that 
there  is  no  poetry  in  the  century.  Let 
us  give  a  liberal  meaning  to  poetry ; 
and  where  we  find  creative  fancy, 
charm  of  phrase,  the  vivid  tone  of  a 
distinct  voice  that  we  could  recognize 
in  a  thousand — there,  we  are  sure,  is 
the  poet.  For  my  part,  I  go  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  to  be  poetry  which  is 
quite  intelligible,  even  if  it  have  no 
subtlety,  mystery,  or  inner  meaning  at 
all.  Much  as  I  prefer  Shelley,  I  will 
not  deny  that  Pope  is  a  poet.  Ten- 
nyson perhaps  would  never  have  run 
so  near  commonplace  as  to  do  stanzas 


here  and  therein  the  famous  "Elegy," 
but  does  any  one  doubt  that  Gray's 
"Elegy"  is  poetry?  And  though 
Wordsworth  is  a  greater  man  than 
Cowper,  it  is  possible,  had  there  never 
been  a-"  Task,"  that  there  might  never 
have  been  an  **  Excursion."  The 
poetry  of  the  century  is  below  our 
lofty  English  average,  but  it  is  not 
contemptible ;  and  when  it  is  good  it 
has  some  rare  qualities  indeed. 

In  the  poetry  of  the  century  are 
three  distinct  types :  first,  that  of 
Pope;  next, that  of  which  the  "  Elegy" 
is  the  masterpiece  ;  lastly,  the  songs 
of  Burns.  Now  the  first  belongs  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  second 
is  the  typical  poetry  of  the  century. 
The  third  is  but  the  clarion  that  her- 
alds the  revolutionary  outburst  which 
gave  us  Byron,  Shelley,  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller.  Cowper  in  part  belongs  to 
the  three  types  :  he  is  the  connecting 
link  between  them  all;  touching  Pope 
by  his  easy  mastery  of  rhyme,  akin  to 
Gray  by  his  exquisite  culture  and 
grace,  foretelling  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley  by  his  moral  and  social  ear- 
nestness. If  the  century  produced 
little  true  poetry,  it  produced  some 
little  that  is  very  good,  and  a  good 
deal  which  has  some  very  fine  quali- 
ties. "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  is  a 
poem  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  Pope 
wrote  other  pieces  of  magical  skill 
and  verve.  Goldsmith's  poems  would 
please  us  more  if  he  had  not  bettered 
them  himself  in  his  own  prose.  Burns 
wrote  the  most  ringing  songs  in  our 
literature.  Cowper  is  a  true  poet  of  a 
very  rare  type,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  And  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  is 
better  known  and  more  widely  loved 
than  any  single  poem  in  our  language. 
All  this  should  be  enough  to  save  the 
age  of  prose  from  the  charge  of  being 
prosaic. 

In  the  best  poetry  of  the  century 
(at  least  after  Pope's  death)  there  is  a 
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new  power,  a  new  poetic  field,  a  new 
source  of  poetry.  The  new  source  of 
poetry  is  the  people ;  its  new  field  is 
the  home ;  the  new  power  within  it  is 
to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity.  It 
told  the  short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor.  It  is  a  field  unknown  to 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Dryden,  or  Pope.  But  Gold- 
smith has  it  in  his  heart  of  hearts ; 
such  men  as  Thomson  and  Collins 
and  Beattie  and  Crabbe  have  it, 
though  they  remain  on  the  lower 
ranges  at  their  best ;  Burns  is  the  very 
prophet  of  it ;  and  it  glows  in  a  gentle 
hermit-like  way  in  every  murmur  of 
Cowper's  tender  soul.  *'  The  Task  " 
is  by  reason  of  this  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  our  literature,  though  its 
own  nobler  progeny  may  have  lessened 
its  charm  to  us.  It  is  because  the 
original  charm  is  still  as  fresh  as  ever, 
that  we  may  call  the  "  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard "  the  central 
poem  of  the  age.  Our  young  word- 
mongers  and  unutterables  will  tell  us 
to-day  that  its  moralizing  is  as  obvious 
as  a  tombstone,  that  its  melody  is 
rudimentary,  and  its  epithets  almost 
trivial.  Yes  !  and  for  that  reason  it 
has  sunk  into  the  souls  of  all  who 
speak  the  English  tongue ;  it  has  cre- 
ated the  new  poetry  of  the  cottage ; 
its  very  surrender  of  brilliancy,  sub- 
tlety, or  novelty,  is  its  strength.  The 
sustained  undertone  of  pathos,  the 
magical  unity  of  its  thought  and  its 
colouring,  the  simple  humanity  of  it, 
all  these  make  the  "  Elegy  "  the  poem 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  voice  of 
the  human  age  at  its  best. 

Poetry  is  the  central  art ;  but  it  is 
not  all  art  :  and  the  art  of  the  century 
deserves  a  word.  We  may  give  up 
architecture  at  once.  People  were  so 
much  absorbed  in  making  their  homes 
comfortable  within,  that  they  seemed 
blind  to  ugliness  eleswhere ;  and  if 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  certain  that  Satan  had 
to  do  with  the  churches  of  the  Geor- 
gian era,  there  is  no  means  of  disprov- 
15 


ing  it.  But  Reynolds  remains  the 
greatest  English  painter;  Gainsbor- 
ough and  Romney  have  not  been  sur- 
passed in  their  own  line ;  Hogarth  re- 
mains still  our  greatest  humourist 
with  the  pencil;  Garrick  is  still  our 
greatest  actor ;  Flaxman  is  still  our 
greatest  sculptor ;  and  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  Turner  was  of  the  Royal 
Academy  before  the  century  was  out. 
But  besides  all  these,  Crome,  Stoth- 
ard,  Blake,  Bewick,  Chippendale, 
Wedgwood,  and  Bartolozzi  worked  in 
the  century — and  in  their  given  lines 
these  men  have  never  been  surpassed. 

There  is  another  art  which  lies 
closer  to  civilization  than  any  art  but 
poetry.  Music  is  a  better  test  of  the 
moral  culture  of  an  age  than  its  paint- 
ing, or  its  sculpture,  or  even  its  archi- 
tecture. Music,  by  its  nature,  is  ubi- 
quitous, as  much  almost  as  poetry  it- 
itself,  in  one  sense  more  so,  for  its 
vernacular  tongue  is  common  to  man- 
kind. Music  in  its  nature  is  social, 
it  can  enter  every  home,  it  is  not  the 
privilege  of  the  rich  ;  and  thus  it  be- 
longs to  the  social  and  domestic  life 
of  a  people,  as  painting  and  sculpture, 
the  arts  of  the  few,  never  have  done 
or  can  do.  It  touches  the  heart  and 
the  character  as  the  arts  of  form  have 
never  sought  to  do,  at  least  in  the 
modern  world.  When  we  test  the 
civilization  of  an  age  by  its  art,  we 
should  look  to  its  music  next  to  its 
poetry,  and  sometimes  even  more 
than  to  its  poetry.  Critics  who  talk 
about  the  debasement  of  the  age  when 
churchwardens  built  those  mongrel 
temples  must  assuredly  be  deaf. 
Those  churchwardens  and  the  rest  of 
the  congregation  wept  as  they  listened 
to  Handel  and  Mozart.  One  wearies 
of  hearing  how  grand  and  precious  a 
time  is  ours,  now  that  we  can  draw  a 
cornflower  right. 

Music  is  the  art  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  art  wherein  it  stands  su- 
preme in  the  ages ;  perfect,  complete, 
and  self-created.    The  whole  gamut  of 
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music  (except  the  plain  song,  part 
song,  dance,  and  mass)  is  the  creation 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  opera, 
sonata,  concerto,  symphony,  oratorio ; 
and  the  full  uses  of  instrumentation, 
harmony,  air,  chorus,  march,  and 
fugue,  all  belong  to  that  age.  If  one 
thinks  of  the  pathos  of  those  great 
songs,  of  the  majesty  of  those  full 
choirs,  of  the  inexhaustible  melody  of 
their  operas,  and  all  that  Bach,  Han- 
del, Haydn,  Mozart,  Gluck,  and  the 
early  years  of  Beethoven  gave  us,  it 
is  strange  to  hear  that  that  age  was 
dead  to  art.  Neither  the  age  which 
gave  us  the  Madonnas  and  the  Sis- 
tine,  or  the  age  which  gave  us  Reims 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  nor  even  the 
age  which  gave  us  the  Parthenon,  did 
more  for  humanity  than  the  age  to 
which  we  owe  the  oratorios,  and  the 
operas,  the  sonatas,  symphonies,  and 
masses  of  the  great  age  of  music. 

Not  merely  was  music  of  the  high- 
est order  produced,  not  merely  did 
that  age  create  almost  all  the  great 
orders  of  music,  but  the  generation 
gave  itself  to  music  with  a  passion 
such  as  marks  all  ages  wherein  art 
reaches  its  zenith.  When  Handel  and 
Buononcini,  Gluck  and  Piccinni, 
Farinelli  and  Caffarelli,  divided  the 
town,  it  was  not  with  the  languid  par- 
tisanship which  amuses  our  leisure, 
but  with  the  passions  of  the  Red  and 
Green  factions  in  the  Circus  of  Byzan- 
tium. England,  it  is  true,  had  few 
musicians  of  its  own ;  but  Handel  is 
for  practical  purposes  an  English  mu- 
sician, and  the  great  Italian  singers 
and  the  great  German  masters  were 
never  more  truly  at  home  than  when 
surrounded  by  English  admirers.  Our 
people  bore  their  fair  share  in  this 
new  birth  of  art,  especially  if  our  na- 
tional anthem  was  really  the  product 
of  this  age.  And  not  our  people 
only,  but  the  men  of  culture,  of  rank, 
of  power,  and  the  court  itself.  And 
the  story  that  the  king  caused  the 
whole  house  to  rise  when  the  **  Halle- 


lujah Chorus  "  was  heard  is  a  happy 
symbol  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
time. 

Their  music  showed  that  their 
hearts  were  in  the  right  place;  but 
they  showed  it  in  more  practical  ways. 
The  age,  with  all  its  grossness,  laid 
the  seeds  of  those  social  reforms, 
which  it  is  the  boast  of  our  time  to 
have  matured.  It  was  then  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  hospitals  as  we 
know  them  were  founded ;  the  asy- 
lums, reformatories,  infirmaries,  bene- 
fit societies,  Sunday  schools,  and  the 
like.  It  was  then,  amidst  a  sea  of 
misery  and  cruelty,  that  Howard  be- 
gan what  Burke  called  "  his  circum- 
navigation of  charity."  Then  too  be- 
gan that  holy  war  against  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade,  against  barbarous  pun- 
ishments, foul  prisons,  against  the 
abuses  of  justice,  the  war  with  ignor- 
ance, drunkenness,  and  vice.  Cap- 
tain Coram,  and  Jonas  Hanway,  and 
John  Howard,  and  Thomas  Raikes, 
led  the  way  for  those  social  efforts 
which  have  taken  such  proportions. 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  Samuel  Romilly 
struck  at  the  abuses  of  law  ;  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce  and  the  anti-slavery 
reformers  at  slavery  and  the  trade  in 
men.  Methodism,  or  rather  religious 
earnestness,  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  the  work  of 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  is  as  much  a 
part  of  its  life,  as  the  work  of  John- 
son or  Hume  or  Watt.  That  great 
revival  of  spiritual  energy  in  the  midst 
of  a  sceptical  and  jovial  society  was 
no  accident,  nor  was  it  merely  the  im- 
pulse of  two  great  souls.  It  is  the 
same  humanity  which  breathes 
through  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  and 
the  humour  of  Fielding ;  and  it  runs 
like  a  silver  thread  through  the  whole 
fabric  of  that  epoch.  Cowper  is  its 
poet,  Wilberforce  was  its  orator, 
Whitefield  was  its  preacher,  Wesley 
was  its  legislator,  and  Priestley  him- 
self the  philosopher  whonj  it  cast 
forth.     The  abolition  of  slavery,  a  re- 
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ligious  respect  for  the  most  miserable 
of  human  beings  as  a  human  soul,  is 
its  great  work  in  the  world.  This  was 
the  central  result  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  nor  can  any  century  in  his- 
tory show  a  nobler.  The  new  gospel 
of  duty  to  our  neighbour,  was  of  the 
very  essence  of  that  age.  The  French 
Revolution  itself  is  but  the  social  form 
of  the  same  spirit.  He  who  misses 
this  will  never  understand  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  means  Howard 
and  Clarkson  just  as  much  as  it  means 
Fielding  and  Gibbon ;  it  means  Wes- 
ley and  Whitefield  quite  as  much  as 
it  means  Hume  or  Watt.  And  they 
who  shall  see  how  to  reconcile  Berke- 
ley with  Fielding,  Wesley  with  Hume, 
and  Watt  with  Cowper,  so  that  all  may 
be  brought  home  to  the  fold  of  hu- 
manity at  last,  will  not  only  interpret 
aright  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
they  will  anticipate  the  task  of  the 
twentieth. 

A  few  words  about  the  eighteenth 
century  aftbrd  no  space  to  touch  on 
the  greatest  event  of  it — the  Revolu- 
tionary crisis  itself  The  intellectual 
preparation  for  it  is  all  that  we  can 
here  note  j  and  we  may  hear  the  rum- 


blings of  the  great  earthquake  in  every 
page  of  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Priest- 
ley, and  Bentham;  nay,  in  Cowper 
and  Burns  and  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge. "  The  Rights  of  Man,"  the 
"  Declaration  of  Independence," 
"The  Negro's  Complaint,"  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,"  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that,"  the  "new  birth  "  of  the  Metho- 
dists, were  all  phases  of  one  move- 
ment to  attain  the  full  conditions  of 
humanity.  The  Revolution  did  not 
happen  in  1789  nor  in  1793.  The 
Terror  was  in  '93 ;  the  old  system 
collapsed  in  '89.  But  the  Revolution 
is  continuing  still,  violent  in  France, 
deep  and  quiet  in  England.  No  one 
of  its  problems  is  completely  solved  \ 
no  one  of  them  is  removed  from  solu- 
tion ;  no  one  of  its  creations  has  com- 
plete possession  of  the  field.  The 
reconstruction,  begun  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  is  at  work  still.  For 
they  see  history  upside  down  who 
look  at  the  Revolution  as  a  conflagra- 
tion instead  of  a  reconstruction ;  or 
who  find  in  the  eighteenth  century  a 
suicide,  instead  of  finding  a  birth. — 
Nineteenth  Centuiy. 
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{Continued  from  page  108.) 


ONE  of  our  objects  in  this  article 
is  to  give  such  hints  as  may  tend 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  instructor, 
and  with  it  the  repute  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

Separating  from  the  master  his  oc- 
casionally clerical  character,  what 
means  has  he,  then,  of  raising  himself 
in  public  esteem  ?  We  see  only  two 
— his  learning  and  his  tone  of  feeling 
and   manners.     These   appertain   to 


him,  lie  naturally  in  his  path,  and  in 
these  directions,  if  in  any,  society  ex- 
pects to  find  his  excellence,  notwith- 
standing his  peculiar  difficulties ; 
theoretically,  indeed,  a  perfection  in 
self-culture  and  self-discipline  may  be 
demanded  in  one  who  assumes  the 
culture  and  discipline  of  others  as  his 
life's  office. 

And  first,  for  "learning."     In  any 
high  sense  of  the  term  it  is  rare  in 
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schoolmasters;  many  never  seek  it, 
but  are  content  with  their  old  school 
and  college  stock ;  and  many  who  do 
feel  that  they  have  no  extra  time,  nor 
courage,  nor  energy  to  make  or  find 
time,  and  so  the  accomplished  college 
scholar  is  too  often  ever  tending  to  a 
skilful  drudge  in  special  subjects. 
But  this  is  not  all  the  learning  wanted. 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  set  his 
own  au  fait  against  his  pupil's  inci- 
pient awkwardness,  his  own  rapid 
against  his  scholar's  slow  solution  of 
problems,  his  own  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  prescribed  "school-book" 
against  his  pupil's  gradual  acquisition 
of  its  contents.  Boys  soon  see  through 
this  sort  of  thing  nowadays,  and  cease 
to  respect  it.  They  quickly  discover 
the  difference  between  a  schoolmaster 
who  has  ideas  and  one  who  only 
skilfully 

* '  can  temper 
His  long  and  shorts  with  que  and  semper;  " 

and  they  view  the  latter  as  a  great, 
clever  schoolboy  of  whose  capacities 
they  have  the  measure.  In  order 
thoroughly  to  respect  a  master,  boys 
must  feel  that  he  dwells  in  an  alto- 
gether higher  region  of  knowledge,  as 
Arnold  did,  and  that  he  occasionally 
throws  to  them  handfuls  of  wealth 
from  unknown  treasuries ;  and,  further 
than  this,  the  master  should  know 
that  a  sham,  pompous,  and  superficial 
display  is  almost  sure  to  be  found 
out  by  an  intelligent  form.  We  have 
said  that  schoolmasters  are  not  gener- 
ally in  the  highest  sense  a  learned 
class.  Let  us  take  one  branch  only — 
that  of  English  classical  literature — 
and  bring,  not  the  respectable  private 
schoolmaster  of  a  country  town,  but 
some  of  our  "  high  men,"  to  the  test. 
They  have,  every  now  and  then,  a 
demand  made  upon  their  knowledge 
when  speeches  are  selected  for  public 
days.  Can  anything  be  much  more 
miserable  than  the  result  ?  With  the 
whole  wealth  of  England's  literature 


in  their  libraries,  they  seem  incapable 
of  varying  their  programme ;  we  have 
the  same  eternal  round  of  well-known 
bits,  varied,  if  at  all,  by  some  piece  in 
vogue  from  the  gilt  volume  of  a  poet 
in  fashion  lying  on  the  drawing-room 
table.  Supposing  a  man  has  taste 
and  power  for  anything  like  wide  and 
general  study,  how  is  he  to  find  the 
time?  We  answer,  it  is  certain  that 
some  few  men  do  find  it,  and  make 
good  use  of  it.  We  may  fairly  sup- 
pose a  master  generally  to  be  suffi- 
ciently independent  to  be  in  some 
measure  the  regulator  of  the  time 
which  he  conscientiously  gives  to  the 
work  of  actual  instruction.  The  pri- 
vate schoolmaster  is,  at  any  rate,  his 
own  law  in  the  matter,  and  the  public 
one  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  by  any 
means  overtasked.  If  parents  wish 
to  seize  upon  his  every  available 
moment,  and  to  force  him  to  be  an 
untiring  drudge,  and  nothing  else,  he 
ought  to  know  that  his  real  influence 
with  his  scholars  depends  upon  his 
being  something  more,  and  to  resist 
all  such  short-sighted,  selfish,  and  in- 
considerate demands.  Out  of  nine 
hours  a-day,  a  man  will  be  doing  more 
ultimate  good  to  himself  and  his 
pupils  by  giving  to  his  own  cultivation 
two  or  three  of  the  hours  than  by 
sacrificing  the  whole  nine  to  positive 
teaching,  especially  to  teaching,  what 
is  now  a  common  demand,  little  more 
than  the  elements  of  who  shall  say 
how  many  multifarious  subjects. 

A  man's  general  superiority  soon 
becomes  known  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  school-room ;  his  pupils  remember 
and  respect  it  in  after-life,  and  will 
often  appeal  to  his  taste  or  his  judg- 
ment when  they  have  a  difficulty — an 
honour  which  they  would  never  think 
of  paying  to  the  mere  ordinary,  apt 
schoolmaster.  If  thoroughly  culti- 
vated schoolmasters  were  common,  we 
should  soon  see  the  profession  rising 
in  esteem  ;  and  we  have  only  here  to 
add  that  what  militates  greatly  against 
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this  perpetual  self-culture  of  the  in- 
structor is  his  self-satisfaction  at  his 
perpetual  triumphs  over  subordinate 
wills  and  immature  intellects — a  self- 
satisfaction  only  scorned,  on  such 
grounds,  by  superior  men.  The  next 
matter  well  worth  a  man's  thought 
and  care,  if  he  wishes  to  conciliate 
true  respect,  is  the  tone  of  feeling  to 
be  cultivated  in  his  boys,  and,  there- 
fore, primarily  in  himself;  and  the 
manners — by  which  we  do  not  mean 
merely  the  *'nice  conduct "  of  a  silver 
fork,  or  those  "modes  of  genteel  so- 
ciety," as  it  is  called,  which  a  clever 
monkey  might  soon  be  instructed  to 
imitate.  Indeed  the  day  is  pretty 
nearly,  though  not  quite,  over  when, 
if  a  man  known  to  be  a  schoolmaster 
is  announced,  people  look  for  the 
entrance  of  something  peculiarly 
angular  and  dogmatic,  and  are  rather 
surprised  than  otherwise  if  they  find 
him  to  be,  on  the  whole,  upon  trial, 
rather  a  pleasant  and  unaffected 
gentleman.  Ordinary  and  external 
good  manners  we  may  suppose  he 
possesses,  but  what  we  aspire  to  for 
him  is  something  more.  Certainly,  a 
boy — ambitious  as  the  English  are, 
above  all  things,  of  the  character  and 
bearing  of  gentlemen — ought  not  to 
feel  that  he  goes  to  school  for  know- 
ledge, but  returns  home  for  manners 
and  civilization.  The  schoolmaster 
ought  to  be  the  equal,  and,  if  he  can 
possibly  make  himself  so,  the  superior, 
of  the  parent  in  this  latter  point  also. 
In  "  fashion,"  he  may  not  be ;  but  he 
ought  to  show  to  his  pupils,  by  his  own 
example,  that  feeling  is  higher  than 
mode,  as  the  gold  is  higher  than  the 
graving  or  setting,  and  that  fashion, 
without  feeling  or  with  low  feeling,  is 
but  base  coin,  whosever  head  or  stamp 
it  bears ;  and  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  that  it  is  just  in  this  direc- 
tion that  a  schoolmaster  has,  in  Eng- 
land, a  fair  and  wide  scope,  especially 
if  he  have  himself  a  naturally  good  and 
generous  disposition ;  and  herein  he 


should  be  dominated  over  by  no  sec- 
tional prejudices,  and  submit  to  no 
class  dictation ;  he  should  aim  at 
giving  that  general  moral  greatness 
which,  if  anything,  can  cover  the  dif- 
ferences of  cliques,  shades,  and  grades, 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  character, 
and  give  a  nobility  of  sentiment  by  no 
means  necessarily  the  fruit  of  a  long 
course  in  the  schools  of  the  aristocracy. 
Out  of  a  dozen  schoolmasters  skilful 
in  teaching  as  an  art,  of  fairly  culti- 
vated manners,  of  blameless  industry 
in  inculcating  the  dogmas  of  our 
religion,  teaching  science  and  lan- 
guage with  tact  and  zeal,  do  we  find 
one  who  cultivates  with  equal  care 
the  higher  and  more  ennobling  quali- 
ties of  the  heart — extensive  sympathy, 
wide  comprehension,  largeness,  gran- 
deur, and  generosity  of  moral  views  ; 
a  schoolmaster,  in  fine,  to  whom  his 
pupils  naturally  revert  in  after-life  as 
their  highest  moral  type,  model,  and 
example?  There  is  no  foot-rule  to 
measure  these;  there  is  no  feeing 
them  ;  they  are  above  all  statute  pay- 
ment;  they  are  not  "branches,"  but 
con  amove  gifts  out  of  the  fulness  of  a 
man's  heart  to  those  who  come  within 
his  influence ;  glorious  prejudices 
which  have  a  tendency  to  spread  and 
infect  the  young  like  a  passion.  For 
youth  has  a  wonderful  sympathy  for 
what  is  strongly  felt.  We  have  no 
room  to  enter  into  the  various  effects 
of  a  high  tone  of  feeling  thus  inspiring 
a  school.  Let  us  take  a  single  school 
curse  which  it  would  tend  to  mitigate 
— that  proud,  painful,  ungenerous 
questioning  about  parentage  which 
has  been  the  torture  of  many  a  boy  of 
high  feeling,  but  humble  origin,  at  our 
English  schools — one  out  of  a  hun- 
dred modes  of  displaying  meanness 
and  narrowness  of  heart.  Had  we 
more  men  of  this  moral  elevation  in 
our  schools,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  who  shall  say  that  it  would 
not  tend  infinitely  to  increase  the  re- 
spect felt  for  the  profession  at  large  ? 
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Every  man,  we  know,  has  his  own 
modes  of  influence,  and  a  man  of 
drier  character  would  fail  if  he  aped 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  Arnold ;  but 
each,  in  his  way,  should  aim  more 
than  our  masters  now  do  at  the  edu- 
cation of  sentiment. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  commence- 
ment that  the  standard  of  the  school- 
master, and  with  it,  naturally,  his 
estimation  has  been  already  raised. 
This  is  owing  far  less  to  vague  talk 
and  interest  in  society  respecting 
education  than  to  two  or  three  posi- 
tive movements.  The  first  of  these 
movements,  in  the  case  of  the  middle 
classes,  was  the  institution  of  the 
proprietary  school,  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  education  of  the  coun- 
try was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  men 
themselves  liberally  educated,  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  value  of 
testimonials,  generally  of  a  highly 
respectable  character.  The  gentry  of 
many  neighbourhoods  were  tired  of 
being  imposed  upon  by  school  specu- 
lators of  whose  attainments  they  had 
no  guarantee  ;  many  of  these  parents, 
too,  may  have  smarted  at  the  recol- 
lection of  having  in  their  youth  been 
entrusted  to  impostors,  and  were  so 
determined  to  secure  something  bet- 
ter for  their  children.  The  idea  might 
almost  seem  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  younger  Pliny,  who,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  speaks  of  a  search  made  by 
the  Roman  patricians  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, for  some  good  schoolmaster 
whom  they  might  establish  in  common 
for  the  instruction  of  their  boys.  The 
offer  of  a  liberal  salary  brought,  of 
course,  many  competitors,  and  good 
men  were  generally  chosen.  Some  of 
these  schools  have  thoroughly  suc- 
ceeded ;  some  have  swelled  into  col- 
leges. In  nearly  all  there  have  been 
occasional  disputes — in  some,  ruinous 
ones — between  the  gentlemen  pro- 
prietors and  the  masters  who  would 
not  submit  to  interference  and  dic- 
tation.      Still,    unquestionably,    the 


movement,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a 
most  advantageous  one,  and  many  a 
man,  mercantile  or  professional,  now 
in  middle  life,  owes  to  it  an  education 
ten  times  better  than  his  father  had 
a  chance  of  receiving. 

The  next  practical  movement  in 
advance  has  been  the  establishment 
of  the  "  middle  class  "  and  "  com- 
petitive examinations."  We  can  say 
of  the  former  with  certainty,  as  to  one, 
at  least,  of  their  original  suggestions, 
that  they  were  got  up  in  no  mere 
dilettante  or  fidgety  spirit,  but  from  a 
felt  necessity,  and  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness that  many  difficulties  might 
occur  in  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
University  examiners  were  worried, 
and  the  extent  of  school  impostures 
shown  by  the  miserable  specimens 
presenting  themselves  for  examination, 
of  whom,  even  at  the  first  examination, 
two  out  of  eight,  on  a  daily  average, 
at  least,  were  plucked  at  Oxford  and 
two  more  were  often  fairly  pluckable. 
Nearly  fresh  from  school  as  they  were, 
nothing  could  account  for  this  but 
permitted  idleness  or  villanously  bad 
instruction.  Besides  these,  there  was 
a  numerous  class  to  be  accounted  for 
of  well-disposed  young  men,  who, 
feeling  themselves  too  weakly  pre- 
pared for  fair  rivalry,  dawdled  through 
college  in  some  unaccountable  way, 
equally  without  dissipation  and  with- 
out distinction.  Now,  when  men 
were  imprudently  sent  to  college  in 
this  state  by  schoolmasters  who  would 
be  ready,  if  challenged,  to  lay  the 
whole  blame  on  university  idleness,  it 
was  fairly  argued  that  boys  must  be 
still  more  miserably  neglected  who 
were  destined  to  be  turned  out  into 
life  without  any  public  trial  at  all.  It 
was  for  the  protection  of  parents,  then, 
that  these  trials  were  suggested,  with 
certain  conditions,  more  or  less  per- 
fectly carried  out,  for  the  further  pro- 
tection of  the  schoolmaster  as  well, 
such  as  the  following  : — That  no  boy 
should   be  exposed   to  any  middle- 
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class  examination  under  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  that  the  examination  should 
be  one  without  respect  to  special 
grammars  or  formulae ;  that  no  master 
should  be  in  any  way  responsible  for 
a  boy  who  had  been  under  his  care 
for  less  than  three  years  ;  and  that  a 
boy  should  only  be  examined  on  sub- 
jects in  which  his  master  had  profess- 
edly prepared  him ;  that  the  names, 
not  of  the  boys  necessarily,  but  of  the 
schools,  should  be  published  in  case 
of  disgraceful  failure,  the  tendency  of 
this  last  being  to  force  a  master,  in 
self-defence,  to  refuse  to  have  his  au- 
thority tampered  with  by  the  indul- 
gence of  parents,  to  put  a  stop  to 
extra  irregular  holidays,  and  the  un- 
reasonable demands  of  a  vast  number 
of  multifarious  subjects ;  and  last,  not 
least,  to  prevent  masters  from  putting 
forth  their  whole  strength  on  certain 
show-cards  and  pattern-boys,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  the  less  promising — a 
system  common  in  large  schools  in 
England,  and  complained  of  by  Jules 
Janin,  in  France,  who  says  of  his  own 
schoolmaster  that,  after  inspecting  him 
and  trying  his  paces,  he  put  him  on  a 


kind  of  bench  of  outcasts,  to  be  more 
or  less  neglected — *'comme  nuUement 
digne  de  ses  projets  ni  de  ses  le9ons" 
— a  process  which  takes  place,  prac- 
tically, at  many  an  overgrown  school 
of  high  name  among  ourselves.  De- 
fects there  may  be  in  the  working  of 
these  examinations,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  will  tend  to  act  as 
checks  on  a  vast  amount  of  folly  in 
parents,  and  want  of  conscientiousness 
in  masters :  the  credit  and  subsistence 
of  the  masters  will  be  publicly  at 
stake,  and  they  will  not  be  inclined  to 
sacrifice  these  to  satisfy  the  whims  of 
parents,  who  wish  to  combine  im- 
provement with  indulgence,  and  to 
get  education  without  discipline. 
Then  there  are  the  "competitive  ex- 
aminations," at  which  we  can  only 
give  a  brief  glance.  To  some  of  the 
papers  of  examination  for  the  far 
loftier  Indian  appointments  we  should 
feel  very  much  inclined  to  prefix  a 
sentence  of  Locke's  Essay  :  "Nobody 
ought  to  be  expected  to  know  every- 
thing;" but  "les  reformes  se  relachent 
toujours,"  and  this  kind  of  evil  will 
probably  cure  itself. 
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"  This  is  the  hou#e  that  Jack  built. 

This  is  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that 

Jack  built. 
This  is  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in 

the  house  that  Jack  built. 
This  is  the  cat  that  caught  the  rat  that  ate 

the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack 

built. 
This  is  the  dog  that   worried  the  cat  that 

caught  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay 

in  the  house  that  Jack  built." 

AS  surely  as  the  delicate  tracery 
found  in  the  hard  rock,  far  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth,  indicates 
the  existence  long  ago  of  the  fern, 
whose  graceful  outline  is  now  all  that 


remains,  so  surely  do  these  lines  bear 
record  of  their  origin ;  and  that  origin 
was  topical  teaching.  Every  element 
is  here.  Observe^ — This  is  the  house 
that  Jack  built.  It  is  very  evident 
from  the  way  in  which  the  facts  are 
stated,  that  Jack  was  already  a  well- 
known  personage.  The  teaching  be- 
gins with,  and  takes  for  a  foundation, 
that  which  is  already  known. 

Proceeding, — The  first  new  idea  in- 
troduced is  the  house,  and  here,  at 
the  very  outset,  the  thing  itself  is 
presented  to  the  mind.  Not,  "Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  house  that 
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Jack  built,"  after  the  manner  of  the 
old  story-tellers ;  not  a  picture  of  the 
house,  nor  a  plan  of  it,  nor  yet  a  long 
description ;  but,  *'  This  is  the  house 
that  Jack  built."  Here  it  is;  look  at 
it ;  observe  it ;  go  all  over  it  from 
garret  to  cellar.  *'  This  is  the  malt 
that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built." 
Here,  again,  the  "This  is";  and  we 
acquire  this  idea  by  precisely  the  same 
method  as  was  used  before ; — by  ex- 
amining, studying  the  thing  itself. 

So  we  go  on,  step  by  step;  indi- 
vidually and  severally  the  rat,  the  cat, 
the  dog  come  under  our  observation, 
till  we  reach  the  ultimate  object  of 
our  study  in  this  direction,  and  tri- 
umphantly announce,  "  This  is  the 
cow  with  a  crumpled  horn  that  tossed 
the  dog  that  worried  the  cat  that 
caught  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that 
lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built." 
And  to  any  doubter  who  questions 
the  important  bearing  of  this  know- 
ledge on  some  science  of  the  olden 
time  I  would  reply,  in  the  words  of 
the  oracular  Jack  Bunsby,  '*  Whereby, 
why  not?  If  so,  what  odds?  Can 
any  man  say  otherwise  ?  No.  Avast, 
then!" 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been 
placing  ourselves  in  the  attitude  of 
the  scholar ;  have  followed  his  train 
of  thought,  and  observed  the  working 
of  his  mind.  Let  us  now  station  our- 
selves by  the  side  of  the  teacher,  and 
view  the  thing  from  his  standpoint. 
The  scholar  has  simply  to  concentrate 
his  energies  on  the  objects  that  are 
presented  to  his  mind,  one  by  one, 
and  by  so  doing  he  has  at  last,  as  we 
have  seen,  distinct  and  connected 
ideas,  not  only  of  the  individual  ob- 
jects, but  also  of  their  connection 
with,  and  relation  to,  each  other;  but 
the  teacher's  work  is  far  more  com- 
prehensive. He  has  to  know  the 
things  themselves,  in  their  relation  and 
order  of  dependence,  and  also  to  ar- 
range the  work  so  that  they  shall  be 
brought   before    his   pupils   in   their 


natural  order.  He  has,  perchance, 
to  tramp  through  meadow  and  marsh, 
through  brake  and  brier  for  his  delin- 
quent bovine ;  and  to  brave  all  sorts 
of  dangers  before  he  has  his  procession 
of  the  cow,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  rat, 
the  malt,  and  the  house  (with  Jack  in 
the  background),  marshalled  ready  to 
present  to  his  class.  For  let  me  tell 
you,  this  obtaining  and  preparing  of 
illustrations  is  no  small  item  in  the 
teacher's  work. 

Suppose  the  teacher,  omitting  all 
the  careful  preparation,  comes  down 
on  his  defenceless  pupils  like  a  thun- 
derbolt with,  **  This  is  the  cow  with  a 
crumpled  horn  that  tossed  the  dog 
that  worried  the  cat  that  caught  the 
rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the 
house  that  Jack  built."  And  teachers 
often  do  expect  pupils  to  learn  state- 
ments fully  as  complex  as  this,  with 
the  additional  difficulty,  that  the  terms 
used  and  the  thoughts  expressed  are 
more  abstract  and  puzzling  to  the  pu- 
pil than  those  in  the  illustration  I 
have  taken.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
the  unfortunate  scholars  are  simply 
paralyzed  by  the  avalanche  of  words, 
for  to  them  they  will  be,  can  be,  noth- 
ing but  words  !  What  wonder  that, 
not  knowing  where  to  begin  nor  what 
to  do,  they  oftentimes  do  nothing  at 
all.  They  may  have  a  confused  idea 
that  the  lesson  has  something  to  do 
with  a  cow,  and  a  rat  and  a  dog,  and 
malt  (and  the  chances  are  two  to  one 
that  they  will  not  have  the  faintest 
glimmering  of  light  on  the  malt  mat- 
ter); but,  as  to  their  carrying  away 
any  definite  ideas,  that  is  utterly  out 
of  the  question. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  prevalent 
among  those  who  have  not  studied 
the  matter,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  topics.  They  say,  **They 
may  do  very  well  for  some  grades  of 
schools,  but  in  the  primary  schools 
you  cannot  use  them."  Why  not  ? 
Topics  are  simply  distinct  subjects  of 
thought.    Surely  the  teacher  may  give 
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the  child  his  lesson  in  distinct  subjects 
of  thought.  The  child  no  more  needs 
to  know  the  system  and  method  by 
which  his  mind  is  built  up  and  devel- 
oped than  he  needs  to  know  the 
chemical  and  cohesive  forces  acting 
in  the  food  by  which  his  body  is 
nourished.  But  it  is  important  that 
in  the  primary  school,  of  all  places, 
the  habits  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
acting  that  are  forming,  and  that  are 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  future  character, 
should  be  right  habits. 

Although  the  tendency  of  all  teach- 
ing at  the  present  day  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  method  in  substance,  if 
not  in  name,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  some,  and  not  a  few, 
who  practically  condemn  topical 
teaching.  They  usually  belong  to 
one  of  three  classes :  Firsts  those 
who  have  tried  to  teach  topically  and 
have  failed.  Second^  those  who  haven't 
time  to  teach  from  topics.  Thirds 
those  who  think  it  is  too  much  work, 
and  doesn't  pay  for  the  trouble. 

What  grounds  have  those  who  have 
tried  and  failed  for  their  objections  ? 
"  Good  ground/'  they  say  ;  "  we  know 
whereof  we  affirm.  The  system  has 
been  'tried  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting.'"  That  is  their  testimony, 
honestly  given;  and  why?  Imagine 
such  a  teacher,  fresh  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  Normal  School,  fully  persuad- 
ed that  topics  are  to  be  the  basis  of  her 
teaching.  She  has  topic-books, — yes, 
indeed, — topic-books  by  the  dozen  ; 
and  the  affection  of  the  average  nor- 
nial  pupil  for  his  topic-books  none  but 
a  normal  pupil  can  comprehend,  not 
even  those  who  have  heard  some 
despairing  mortal  mournfully  exclaim, 
"  Everything  I  knew  was  in  that  topic- 
book,  and  now  I've  lost  it!''  The 
teacher  begins  her  work.  The  price- 
less topics  that  beguiled  many  an 
hour  of  solitude  for  her  must  surely 
be  just  what  the  children  need  ;  so 
they  are  introduced  into  her  school, 
verbatim  et  literatim^  without  regard  to 


the  age  and  intellectual  capacity  of 
her  pupils.  Of  course  her  way  of 
teaching  is  a  failure,  not  through  any 
fault  in  the  theory,  which  she  attempts 
to  follow  out,  but  through  her  own 
inability  to  adapt  the  topics  to  the 
needs  of  those  particular  scholars. 

Then,  too,  there  is  another  error 
into  which  the  teacher  may  fall.  It 
is  possible  for  scholars  to  learn  topics 
just  as  they  would  any  statement  given 
them  in  the  text-book.  That  they  can 
recite  topics  and  whole  outlines,  and 
give  definitions  and  statements  glibly, 
proves  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  can  learn  words  as  easily  in  one 
place  as  in  another, — from  the  board, 
or  the  slate,  or  the  book,  written  or 
printed, — it  makes  no  difference. 
These  things  the  teacher  must  do  if 
she  would  be  successful.  First,  make 
sure  that  the  topics  are  thoroughly 
understood;  afterward,  by  questioning, 
by  applications,  by  requiring  it  in  every 
possible  form,  fix  the  thought,  as  well 
as  its  expression,  firmly  in  the  mind. 

But  what  of  those  whose  plea  is 
lack  of  time;  who  have  so  many 
scholars,  so  many  classes,  that  they 
cannot  use  topics,  although  they  would 
like  to?  Their  very  excuse  is  the 
strongest  argument  that  could  be  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  topical  teaching. 
If  there  are  so  many  classes  that  the 
teacher  cajinotfind  time  to  teach  in  the 
right  way,  obviously  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
classes.  The  school  can  be  most 
easily  regraded  by  arranging  the  work 
in  outline,  and  giving  lessons  in  dis- 
tinct subjects,  rather  than  in  pages  of 
the  book.  This  topical  teaching  pre- 
pares the  way  for  itself;  and  since  it 
is  often  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
number  or  varying  ages  of  the  pupils, 
for  the  teacher  to  reduce  the  classes, 
so  that  he  can  have  all  the  time  that 
he  feels  he  needs  for  each  recitation, 
there  is  the  more  need  of  having  every 
lesson  arranged  beforehand,  that  none 
of  the  little  time  he  has  be  wasted. 
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The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
class  whose  excuse  is,  *'  I  have  just  so 
much  to  accomplish  in  the  time  the 
class  is  in  my  charge.  The  teachers 
from  whom  they  have  come  teach  from 
the  book ;  the  teachers  who  come  af- 
ter me  use  the  book.  I  have  barely 
time  to  get  them  started  in  the  right 
way ;  and  in  the  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  will  be  behind- 
hand." Try  it,  and  see.  If  there  is 
a  right  way  to  teach,  and  you  know 
that  way,  no  matter  when  or  where, 
nor  for  how  short  a  time  you  teach, 
teach  in  the  right  way. 

There  remains  yet  another  class  of 
teachers, — those  who  say,  "It  is  so 
much  work  ;  this  way  of  teaching  puts 
all  the  work  upon  the  teacher,  and 
leaves  the  scholar  nothing  to  do." 
They  maintain  that  since  the  use  of 
topics  does  away  with  books  alto- 
gether, the  teacher's  time  is  taken  up 
with  devising  ways  and  means  to  keep 
the  pupils  busy. 

To  begin  with,  topics,  so  far  from 
supplementing  books,  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  use  books ^  so  as  to  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  them.  Then,  as 
to  the  teacher's  work  in  finding  em- 
ployment for  his  pupils,  even  if  he 
uses  the  books  wholly,  lessons  that 
would  keep  the  child  busy  all  through 
the  school-hours  would  be  much  more 
than  he  is  capable  of  taking  in  at  one 
time.  The  usual  way,  with  such 
teaching,  is  to  assign  him  a  lesson  of 
moderate  length,  which  he  will  learn 


(if  he  learns  it  at  all)  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  then  he  can,  and  will  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  mischief  if 
he  is  a  "  bad  little  boy,"  or  sit  discon- 
solately idle  if  he  is  a  "good  little 
boy."  Other  employment  must  be 
provided  for  them  with  either  system ; 
so  that  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  real  reason  for  their  being  so 
•'  backward  in  coming  forward  "  in  the 
work  is  laziness.  Was  there  ever  a 
good  teacher  who  did  not  work,  and 
work  hard?  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  this  must  be  so.  In  every  age 
the  degree  of  lasting  success  attained 
in  any  undertaking  is  measured  by  the 
earnest,  honest,  hard  work  put  into  it. 
Why  not  in  school-work  as  well  as 
elsewhere  ?  The  teacher,  who,  seeing 
and  acknowledging  the  right  way,  will 
deliberately  sit  down  and  say,  "  It  is 
too  much  work,  it  does  not  pay  to  do 
it;"  who  is  content  to  be  a  mere 
machine,  without  one  atom  of  origi- 
nality or  one  spark  of  enthusiasm ; 
who  is  willing  to  hear  her  scholars 
drone  on  day  after  day,  mere  empty, 
meaningless  words,  feeling  all  the 
time  that  they  are  but  words,  making 
no  efibrt  to  interest  or  to  instruct,  is 
unworthy  the  name  of  teacher. 

And  now,  what  can  we  do  to  prove 
that  the  system  of  topical  teaching  is 
what  we  claim  for  it  ?  There  is  one 
way, — only  one  :  "  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 
Wherefore  by  their  fruits  we  shall 
know  them." 


A  NEW  method  for  squaring  numbers,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Boas,  of  the  freshman  class 
at  Williams  College,  is  thus  described  : — 
Beginning  at  the  left,  multiply  the  double  of 
each  digit  of  the  given  number  by  the  number 
represented  by  the  precedin^j  digits,  and  write 
each  product  under  those  already  obtained, 
in  such  a  way  that  its  right-hand  figure 
shall  be  two  places  to  the  right  of  the 
right-hand  figure  of  the  preceding  product. 


Then  square  each  digit  successively,  begin- 
ning at  the  right,  and  place  the  right-hand 
figure  of  the  first  result  one  place  to  the 
right  of  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  last 
product  before  obtained,  and  the  right-hand 
figure  of  each  succeeding  square  two  places 
to  the  left  of  the  right-hand  figure  of  the 
preceding  square.  Add  the  columns  to- 
gether, and  the  result  will  be  the  required 
square. 
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A  BOY'S  BOOKS,  THEN  AND  NOW.— XII. 


BY  HENRY  SCADDING,  D.D.,  TORONTO. 


( Continued  from  page  168. ) 


(Dictionaries),  (j)  English:  (b) 
''Minsheu:' 

HERE  is  "Minsheu,"  a  work  often 
named,  but  seldom  seen.  It  is  a 
folio  with  an  elaborate  title,  first  in 
Latin  and  then  in  English.  Inas- 
much as  it  not  only  defines  the  Eng- 
lish words,  but  gives  their  equivalents 
in  other  languages,  its  general  heading 
is  **  Ductor  in  Linguas."  The  English 
version  runs  as  follows  : — "  The  Guide 
unto  the  Tongues,  with  their  Agree- 
ment and  Consent  one  with  another, 
as  also  their  Etymologies,  that  is,  the 
Reasons  and  Derivations  of  all  or  the 
most  part  of  words  in  these  nine  lan- 
guages, viz  : — I.  English.  2.  Low 
Dutch.  3.  High  Dutch.  4.  French. 
5.  Italian.  6.  Spanish.  7.  Latine. 
8.  Greek.  9.  Hebrew,  etc. ;  which 
are  so  laid  together  for  the  help  of 
memorie,  that  any  one  with  ease  and 
facilitie  may  not  only  remember  foure, 
five,  or  more  of  these  languages  so 
laid  together,  but  also  by  their 
Etymologies  under  the  Name,  know 
the  Nature,  Property,  Condition,  Ef- 
fect, Matter,  Forme,  Fashion  or  End 
of  things  thereunder  contained,  differ- 
ing from  all  other  Dictionaries  ever 
heretofore  set  forth ;  also  the  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Termes  of  the  Lawes  of 
this  Land  drawn  from  their  originall 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  Tongues, 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  Magis- 
tracies, Offices  and  Officers,  and  Titles 
of  Dignity  noted  with  this  1^" 
throughout  the  whole  Booke.  Item  : 
there  are  added  the  Etymologies  of 
proper  names  of  the  Bible,  Adam, 
Eve,  Cain,  Abel,  Seth,  etc.,  with  the 


Etymologies  of  Countries,  Cities, 
Townes,  Hilles,  Rivers,  Flouds,  Pro- 
montories, Ports,  Creekes,  Islands, 
Seas,  Men,  Women,  Gods,  Peoples, 
and  other  things  of  note,  which  are 
marked  with  this  mark,  (f,)  through 
the  whole  worke.  By  the  Industrie, 
Studie,  Labour,  and  at  the  charges  of 
lohn  Minsheu,  Published  and  Printed 
22°  July,  Anno  1625.  The  Second 
Edition,  Cum  gratia  et  privilegio  Regiae 
Majestatis,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  lohn 
Brownes  shop,  a  bookseller  in  Little 
Britaine,  without  Aldersgate  Street  in 
London  :  (et  venales  extant  Londini 
apud  lohannem  Browne,  Bibliopolam 
in  Vico  vocato  Little  Britaine."  The 
Dedication  is  in  the  usual  abject 
strain,  and  in  Latin  of  course.  It  is 
addressed  "  to  the  most  reverend 
prelate  and  his  most  honoured  lord, 
John,  by  Divine  providence  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  all  England." 

"  According  to  the  pleasure  of  God 
Supreme,"  he  says,  "  ye  who  are  raised 
to  high  place,  are  so  raised  that  ye 
may  aid  those  who  are  below  you  ;  an 
office  as  suited  to  your  rank,  as  likely 
to  yield  consolation  to  many.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  the  hope  of  reward,  but 
a  reverential  respect  that  brings  me 
to  dedicate  to  you  this  book.  If  it 
shall  please  your  dignity  to  regard  it 
favourably  and  to  condone  my  auda- 
city, this  is  the  utmost  of  my  aspira- 
tions." He  adds  that  he  has  toiled 
at  the  perfecting  of  this  second  edi- 
tion, because  he  is  now  old  and  deaf, 
and  unfit  for  any  other  kind  of  em- 
ployment.    He  then  enumerates  the 
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etymologies  which  he  has  collected, 
as  already  detailed  in  the  title-page, 
and  quotes  from  Plato  the  saying 
that  "he  who  understands  words, 
understands  also  the  things  which 
they  represent;"  and  from  Isidorus  a 
kind  of  converse  statement  of  the 
same  idea:  **If  you  be  ignorant  of 
the  names  of  things,  your  knowledge 
of  the  things  themselves  comes  to 
nought."  This  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and,  as  Minsheu  adds,  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  All  England,  was  the 
famous  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  to 
whom,  by  the  advice  of  the  favourite, 
Buckingham,  James  I.  confided  that 
sacred  utensil  on  the  fall  of  Lord 
Bacon.  He  was  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York.  Minsheu  was  doubtless 
well-acquainted  with  his  tastes.  In 
his  youth,  we  are  told,  Williams 
"  surrendered  up  his  whole  time  to 
dive  into  the  immense  well  of  know- 
ledge which  hath  no  bottom."  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  powerful  mem- 
ory and  for  his  great  facility  in  learn- 
ing languages  and  applying  terms  of 
art.  When  he  was  elevated  to  the 
supreme  seat  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery as  Lord  Keeper,  the  lawyers, 
having  a  certain  contempt  for  him  as 
an  ecclesiastic,  used  sometimes  to  try 
to  puzzle  him  with  pedantic  legal 
technicalities;  but  he  did  not  fail 
often  to  turn  the  laugh  of  the  whole 
Court  against  them,  by  drawing  upon 
his  old  stores  of  scholastic  logic  ac- 
quired in  the  University. 

Throughout  his  book,  Minsheu, 
which  when  Latinized  appears  as 
Minshseus,  places  a  number  before 
each  article.  That  prefixed  to  the  last 
is  14,713.  The  first  word  in  each 
article  is  of  course  in  English,  and  is 
printed  in  black  letter.  The  High 
and  Low  German  interpretations  are 
in  the  same  character.  What  with 
words  in  black  letter,  words  in  italic, 
plentifully  mingled  with  words  in 
Roman  type,  Greek  words  full  of 
abbreviations,  and  occasionally  some 


Hebrew,  a  multitude  of  contractions, 
symbols    and    figures    of   reference, 
many  of  the  articles  in  Minsheu  have 
somewhat   the   look   of  a  thicket   of 
brambles.     A  profusion  of  abstruse 
legal  antiquarian  matter  is  introduced 
with   the   authorities.     He  is  diffuse 
on   ofiicials   employed  about  courts, 
Legal   and   Royal.     He   enumerates 
twenty-five  kinds  of  **clarkes,"  as  he 
spells  the  word,  in  accordance  with 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word  in  his 
day  and  now ;  Clarkes  of  the  parlia- 
ment, of  the  Rolles,  of  the  Pell,  of 
the  Pipe,  of  the  Hanaper  or  Hamper, 
of  the  Sewers,  etc.,  etc.,  with  ample 
descriptions  of  their  respective  duties. 
His    definitions    are    often   curious. 
Algebra  is  "  the  art  of  figurative  num- 
bers ;  or  sequation ;  or  the  art  of  bone- 
setting — from   the  Arabic  Alchebra, 
the   same."     (*'  Bone-setting "    refers 
to    Napier's    bones,    so-called,    they 
were  little  square  ivory  rods,  invented 
by  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston,    to 
facilitate   the   process   of  multiplica- 
tion.") An  Idiot  (in  Law)  is  '*he  that 
is  a  foole  naturally,  from  his  birth,  and 
knoweth  not  how  to  account  or  num- 
ber twenty  pence,  or  cannot  name  his 
father  or  mother,   nor  of  what   age 
himself  is,  or  such  like  easie  or  com- 
mon matters ;  but  if  he  have  so  much 
knowledge  that  he  can  reade  or  learne 
to   reade,  or   can  measure  an  ell  of 
cloth,  or  name  the  daies  of  the  weeke, 
etc.,  then  it  appeareth  such  a  one  is 
no  Idiot."     "Tobaco"   is  so  called, 
**  in  all  the  languages,  from  an  island 
of  the   same   name,    in   which   it  is 
abundantly   produced  :    in    the   lan- 
guage  of  the    natives  it   is   peicielt 
or   pilciet."     Under   "Nicotian"   he 
tells    us   the   plant  was   called  also 
"  queen-mother    herbe  :    quia   Cath- 
arina     de     Medicis,     trium     Galliae 
regum     mater,    habuit    sibi    donum 
k    D.    Johanne    Nicoto,  qui   primus 
eam    in    Galliam   attulit,   (in    1560, 
when  Nicot  was  French  ambassador 
to  Portugal.) 
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America,  Minsheu  tells  us,  is  "  the 
Fourth  Part  of  the  World,  late 
found-out  in  the  west  part  of  the 
world  by  Americus  Vespuctius,  of 
whom  it  retains  the  name  of  Am- 
erica." A  mercurialist  is  "  one  born 
under  the  planet  Mercurie ;  also 
humorous,  phantasticall,  as  one  hav- 
ing mercurie  or  quicksilver  in  his 
head."  To  storm  is  *•  to  make  a  foull 
coyle."  One  of  the  interpretations  of 
"  Groin"  is  "a  port  of  Spain,  Corufia." 
(This  sailor's  corruption  is  more  com- 
monly spelt  Groyne.")  A  Griffin  is  a 
winged  quadruped  so  powerful  that  it 
can  lift  and  carry  away  through  the 
air  an  armed  horseman  with  his  horse. 

We  have  peny,  penie,  and  pennie, 
for  penny.  The  equivalent  given  for 
the  word  in  German  is  denier;  in 
Italian,  dinaro ;  in  Spanish,  din- 
ero ;  in  Latin,  denarius.  What  a 
pity  that  in  England  peny  or  penny 
should  have  been  adopted  to  repre- 
sent denarius,  when  its  equivalents  in 
all  other  countries  are  so  different  in 
form.  It  has  led  to  such  absurd  ideas 
in  the  English  popular  mind.  In 
denarius  there  is  the  notion  of  ten,  of 
which  there  is  no  inkling  in  penny. 
In  militari  enim  stipendio  semper  pro 
decem  assibus  est  datus.  It  was  the 
pay  per  day  of  a  Roman  soldier,  and 
was  deemed  a  fair  day's  wage  for  an 
ordinary  labourer.  On  this  continent, 
at  the  present  day,  dime  for  denarius 
would  be  better  than  penny,  as  it  in- 
volves the  notion  of  ten,  although  it 
would  fail  by  about  three  cents  to 
come  up  to  the  value  intended  to  be 
signified. 

We  have  clues  to  pronunciation  in 
Minsheu's  day,  in  some  instances. 
Thus,  "boy,"  now  usually  spelt 
"buoy,"  is  the  floating  object  which 
indicates  the  place  of  an  anchor ;  and 
we  are  told  that  it  comes  from  the 
French  bois,  a  piece  of  wood,  although, 
I  believe,  it  is  better  derived  from  a 
Dutch  word  denoting  leather  or  skin, 
possibly  the  stuffed  skin  of  an  animal. 


For  '*  colonel,"  which,  by  the  way,  is 
from  the  Latin  columna,  and  indicates 
one  of  the  lesser  pillars,  the  colo- 
nellae,  as  it  were,  of  an  army,  we  are 
referred  to  coronal,  this  being  then  as 
now,  the  corrupted  vocal  rendering  of 
the  word.  Then,  we  have  the  "keie  " 
of  a  river  or  haven  spoken  of,  mean- 
ing a  wharf  or  landing-place;  with  the 
"  keie  "  of  a  lock  spelt  just  the  same. 
In  regard  to  the  /in  "  chestnut,"  there 
is  no  hesitation,  as  there  long  was  with 
English  and  United  States  lexicog- 
raphers (happily  there  is  none  now). 
With  Minsheu,  the  French  chastaigne, 
the  Italian  castigna,  the  Spanish  cas- 
tana,  the  Teutonic  kastanie,  the  Latin 
castanea,  the  Greek  kastanicon  caryon, 
settled  the  question.  "  Things  not 
generally  known "  are  told  us  about 
fingers  in  Minsheu.  Each  one  of  the 
fingers  has  special  associations  con- 
nected with  it.  The  following  verse 
which  recalls  some  of  these — Miles, 
mercator,  stultus,  maritus,  amator — 
we  may  imagine  the  mediaeval  school- 
boy repeating  over,  as  he  passed  from 
the  thumb  to  the  little  finger.  The 
thumb  denotes  the  soldier  :  without 
it,  the  man  who  handles  the  bow, 
would  be  powerless.  For  miles  in  this 
verse,  doctor  was  sometimes  substi- 
tuted, /.  <?.,  preceptor  or  teacher ;  with- 
out the  thumb  how  could  the  almighty 
birch  be  applied  ?  The  next  was  the 
merchant  or  trader  :  it  is  wanted  for 
counting  and  calculating  :  it  is  styled 
also  the  index,  and  has  the  epithets 
sometimes  of  minans,  and  minitans. 
The  middle  finger  stands  for  folly. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  this  middle  finger 
had  a  bad  reputation  and  seems  to 
have  been  occasionally  put  to  base 
uses.  It  is  styled  digitus  infamis, 
impudicus,  verpus.  In  one  of  the  old 
dictionaries  I  have  seen  it  called  in 
plain  English,  "lick-pot,"  from  the  use 
to  which  gluttons  sometimes  put  it. 
The  next  is  maritus,  the  wedded  man 
(not  merely  the  wedded  woman  as 
now),   the  digitus  annularis,  or  ring 
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finger.  It  is  likewise  styled  digitus 
studiosorum,  the  finger  of  the  studious 
or  learned,  also,  probably  from  the 
ring  worn  on  it  as  a  part  of  the  insig- 
nia of  a  degree.  Another  name  for 
this  ring-finger,  curiously,  was  digitus 
medicus,  "  because  the  ancient  physi- 
cians used  to  mix  their  medicines  with 
it,"  (quia  prisci  medici  miscerent  eo 
pharmaca).  Finally,  the  last  or  little 
finger  is  designated  amator  in  the 
monkish  verse.  It  bears  circlets  and 
gems  given  and  received  as  pledges  of 
mutual  affection.  Another  name  for 
this  finger  was  digitus  auricularis,  the 
ear-finger;  by  its  help,  we,  for  the 
most  part,  scratch  the  ear  and  clear 


it  of  obstructions.  In  his  article  on 
metropolitan  Minsheu  indulges,  I  ob- 
serve, in  flattering  notices,  couched  in 
his  best  Latin,  of  George  Abbots  and 
Tobias  Matthew,  the  then  Archbis- 
hops of  Canterbury  and  York.  Of 
the  former,  he  says,  the  King  (Rex 
noster  Jacobus),  had  advanced  him  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  honour  and  digni- 
ty solely  on  account  of  his  preeminent 
talents  and  his  meritorious  services  to 
the  Church  and  Commonwealth  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  whilst  the 
latter  he  pronounces  a  prelate  learned 
and  eloquent,  and  indefatigable  in 
preaching;  an  ensample  of  virtue, 
industry,  labour  and  hospitality. 


RHYME. 


IT  is  surprising  that  so  artificial  a  de- 
vice as  rhyme  should  have  attained 
the  dignified  and  acknowledged  po- 
sition which  it  occupies  in  modern 
literature.  Its  sole  merit  is  in  the 
harmony  resulting  from  the  recurrence 
of  similar  sounds  at  the  end  of  metri- 
cal lines,  except  that  sometimes,  in  a 
lively  and  jingling  composition,  or  in 
describing  certain  repeated  noises,  as 
in  Poe's  "Bells,"  it  may  have  an 
onomatopoetic  value. 

Yet  it  never  would  have  been 
brought  into  such  general  use,  if  it 
had  not  developed  a  capability  of  pro- 
ducing, with  the  help  of  versification 
— which  rhyme  assists  by  marking  the 
divisions  of  verses, — and  of  allitera- 
tion— which  is  but  a  rhyme  of  letters, 
— the  sweetest  and  subtlest  effects  of 
mere  sound  of  language.  In  this  it 
subserves  one  of  the  highest  purposes 
of  poetry ;  for,  according  to  Putten- 
ham,  "  Poesie  is  a  pleasant  manner 
of  utterance,  varying  from  the  ordi- 
nary, to  refresh  the  mind  by  the  ear's 
dehght."  Rhyme,  nevertheless,  is  not 
only    artificial    and   independent   of 


sense,  but  is,  furthermore,  a  direct 
restraint  upon  simple  and  forcible  ex- 
pression. How  much  it  may  be  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  rhyme  and  of 
lyrical  verse,  I  do  not  know,  that  re- 
cent poetry  has  lost  so  much  of  that 
terseness  and  force  which  we  find  in 
"Shakespeare,"  in  "Paradise  Lost," 
in  Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  in 
Cowper's  "Task,"  and  in  Bryant's 
"  Thanotopsis."  Pretty  sentiments 
prettily  expressed,  with  a  pleasant  ring 
of  words,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  taken 
the  place  of  those  better  sayings  of 
the  poets,  pregnant  with  intensity  and 
power,  which,  when  quoted,  carry  in 
themselves  the  spell  of  eloquence  and 
of  heroic  song.  The  Civil  War  scarce- 
ly produced  a  strong,  noble  poem, 
though  it  inspired  many  beautiful  ones. 
Yet  the  prevailing  tone  of  our  prose 
writings  is  similar  to  that  which  I  have 
described  in  our  poetry;  and  the  gene- 
ral use  of  rhyme  may  be  a  result 
rather  than  a  cause.  There  is  evi- 
dent, in  all  the  literary  work  of  the 
time,  a  striving  for  style  and  form,  for 
fine-sounding  words  and  well-balanced 
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periods,  rather  than  for  straightfor- 
ward and  forcible  expression  of  ear- 
nest ideas.  In  the  best  writing,  of 
course,  the  two  characteristics  com- 
bine and  subserve  each  other.  It  is 
well  that  the  ear  should  be  pleased ; 
for  rhyme,  like  beauty,  is  its  own  ex- 
cuse for  being ;  but,  also,  let  the 
mind  be  instructed  and  the  heart  bene- 
fited. / 

To  try  to  trace  the  origin  of  rhyme 
might  be  like  attempting  to  trace  the 
origin  of  music.  Men,  if  not  wholly 
given  up  to  treason,  stratagems,  and 
spoils,  naturally  seek  for  "  concourse 
of  sounds"  and  of  curious  resem- 
blances and  harmonies  of  words.  Any 
people  with  a  literature  would,  there- 
fore, be  likely  to  discover  similarities 
of  sound  in  their  language,  even 
though  these  were  not  made  use  of 
by  the  best  poets  as  an  ornament  of 
verse.  It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to 
say  that  because  Greek  and  Roman 
poets  did  not  use  rhyme,  it  was  there- 
fore unknown  to  them.  The  preva- 
lence of  Leonine  verses  in  Latin  poetry 
and  also  of  occasional  rhyming  ends 
which  could  hardly  be  accidental, 
as  in  the  epilogue  of  the  second  book 
of  "  Fables  of  Phedrus,"  prove  this. 
It  was,  more  probably,  thought  to  be 
a  conceit  out  of  place  in  dignified 
composition,  as  a  pun  would  be  in  a 
metaphysical  or  religious  essay.  Upon 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
however,  the  monks  seem  to  have  be- 
gun to  add  rhyming  terminations  to 
Latin  metres,  for  the  purpose  of  sing- 
ing in  Church  service;  and  rhyme 
grew  more  popular  with  succeeding 
years.  In  the  barbarism  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  when  the  quan- 
tity and  metre  of  Latin  poetry  began 
to  be  disregarded,  rhyme  served  to 
give  to  what  was  called  poetry  a  dis- 
tinct character  from  prose,  which,  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  otherwise 
had.  There  is  a  wretched  song  pre- 
served, which  was  written  near  the 
beginning   of   the    seventh    century. 


in  honour  of  Chlotarius  II.,  on 
the  return  of  the  bloody  expedition 
against  the  Saxon  country,  when,  it  is 
said,  the  French  king  would  not  per- 
mit a  single  man  to  live  who  was  taller 
than  his  sword.     It  commences  : 

De  Chlotario  canere  est  rege  Francorum 
Qui  ivit  pugnare  cum  gente  Saxonum. 
Quam  graviter  provenisset  missis  Saxonum 
Si  non  fuisset  inclitus  Faro  degente  Burgun- 

dionum, 
Quando  veniunt  in  terram  Francorum, 
Faro  ubi  erat  princeps,  missi  Saxonum, 
Instinctu  Dei  transeunt  per  urbem  Meldorum, 
Ne  interficiantur  a  rege  Francorum. 

A  century  or  two  later,  rhyme  had 
became  a  recognized,  poetical  orna- 
ment, instead  of  a  mere  playful  and 
ingenious  device.  Here  are  two  stan- 
zas of  the  hymn  on  the  Epiphany, 
written  in  the  ninth  century,  by  a  Ger- 
man monk,  Hartmann : 

Tribus  signis 

Deo  dignis 
Dies  ista  colitur  ; 

Tria  signa 

Laude  digna 
Coetus  hie  persequilur. 

Stella  magos 

Duxit  vagos 
Ad  praesepe  Domini ; 

Congaudentes 

Omnes  gentes 
Ejus  psallunt  nomini. 

As  with  many  other  recreations  of 
literature,  it  will  be  seen,  in  passing, 
that  we  have  principally  received 
rhyme  from  the  monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  whose  psalms  it  first  became 
popular. 

The  subtleties  and  marvels  of  lan- 
guage were  always  the  peculiar  delight 
of  pious  and  learned  men.  Even  of 
so  notable  and  exemplary  a  preacher 
as  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow — to  whom  Charles 
II.  objected,  because  he  left  noth- 
ing to  be  said  on  the  other  side — 
we  read  a  pertinent  anecdote  in  illus- 
tration of  this.  In  those  days,  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders  were  expected 
to  respond  in  Latin  to  interrogatories 
put  to  them  by  the  bishop  or  examin- 
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ing  chaplain.  When  Dr.  Barrow  had 
taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  bishop's  chap- 
lain, who,  with  stern  visage,  asked  : 
"  Quid  est  fides  ?  "  (What  is  faith  ?) 
"  Quod  non  vides."  (What  thou  dost 
not  see),  replied  Barrow,  promptly. 
The  chaplain,  somewhat  disconcerted, 
asked  still  more  sternly,  "  Quid  est 
spes?"  (What  is  hope?)  "Magna 
res."  (A  great  thing),  answered  Bar- 
row. If  the  slang  phrase  '"'a  big 
thing"  had  been  prevalent  at  that 
time,  so  as  to  suggest  itself  as  the  first 
interpretation,  that  answer  would  pro- 
bably have  been  sufficient.  But  the 
answer  being  quite  respectful  and  apt, 
the  chaplain  kept  on.  *'Quid  est 
charitas  ?  "  (What  is  charity  ?)  "  Mag- 
na raritas."  (A  great  rarity),  replied 
Barrow.  The  reverend  examiner, 
feeling  his  dignity  somewhat  wounded, 
went  to  the  bishop  and  related  the 
rhyming  answers  of  the  young  Cantab, 
concluding  by  saying  that  his  name 
was  Barrow,  and  that  he  was  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge.  "Then," 
said  the  bishop,  who  knew  Barrow, 
"  ask  him  no  more  questions  ;  for  he 
is  much  better  qualified  to  examine 
us,  than  we  him." 

Early  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  with- 
out rhyme  until  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.  One  of  the  first  poems  with 
final  rhyme  in  the  Gothic  dialect  is 
"  Olfrid's  Evangely,"  written  in  Frank- 
ish,  about  870.  The  Italian  poets 
early  employed  rhyme.  It  is  used  in 
Dante's  "Divina  Comedia,"  but  Long- 
fellow has  deemed  it  essential  to  a 
correct  translation  to  throw  off  its  fet- 
ters. 

Puttenham  thinks  that  rhyme  comes 
by  nature.  The  capacity  to  write 
good  rhymes  is  certainly  not  innate 
in  all  men,  but  possibly  the  pleasure 
in  them  is  a  common  gift  to  humanity. 
We  all  remember  the  delight  which 
our  dawning  intellects  experienced  in 
the  reiteration  of  similar  sounds,  such 
as  in  the  words  "  Teeter-tawter,  milk 


and  water,"  accompanied  by  a  con- 
current motion  at  the  end  of  a  limb 
or  of  a  well-balanced  plank.  I  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  satisfaction 
with  which  I  heard  the  following  rid- 
dle : 

As  I  went  out  I  saw  heldum-beldum, 
Tearing  down  the  world  of  wigdum-wagdum. 
I  sent  out  hanus-skanus  to  scare  away  hel- 
dum-beldum, 
Tearing  down  the  world  of  wigdum-wagdum. 

In  this  astute  production,  heldum- 
beldum  means  a  pig,  hanus-skanus  a 
dog,  and  the  world  of  wigdum-wagdum 
a  corn-field. 

The  proverbs  longest  remembered 
are  those  with  rhyme  or  alliteration. 
Furthermore,  the  common  classes,  in 
coining  or  adopting  words,  have 
shown  a  remarkable  predilection  for 
rhyme.  Notice  such  words  and 
phrases  as  tip-top,  pell-mell,  helter- 
skelter,  harum-skarum,  tittle-tattle, 
namby-pamby,  clap-trap,  hodge-podge, 
hob-goblin,  bow-wow,  tee-hee  (a  laugh), 
chit-chat,  pow-wow,  chow-chow,  do- 
do, so-so,  hubbub,  hurdy-gurdy,  hurly- 
burly,  big-wig,  big-bug,  shilly-shally, 
higgledy-piggledy,  flim-flam,  hum- 
drum, fiddle-faddle,  tit  for  tat,  ding- 
dong,  rub-a-dub,  nick-nack,  etc.  Many 
of  these,  of  course,  are  onomatopo- 
etic.  There  is  also  a  fondness  for 
such  phrases  as  nisi-prius,  nolens-vo- 
lens,  will  he,  nil  he ;  the  first  two  of 
which  are  aften  pronounced  by  the 
masses  nis-priz  and  nolus-bolus.  Til- 
lotson  says  the  words  hocus-pocus  are 
probably  a  corruption  of  hoc  est  corpus, 
"  by  way  of  ridiculous  imitation  of  the 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  their 
trick  of  Transubstantiation."  In  pro- 
vincial English  dialects,  "giff-gaff" 
means  unpremeditated  talk  ;  "  muck- 
son  up  to  the  huckson,"  means  dirty 
up  to  the  knuckles ;  "  nought  that's 
aught"  means  good  for  nothing; 
"  gad-bad  "  means  very  ill ;  "  riff-raff" 
means  low  people  or  refuse;  "hug- 
ger-nugger "  means  peevish  or  cross- 
grained.     Spenser  has  this  passage  : 
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The  patrimony  which  a  few 

Now  hold  in  hugger-mugger  in  their  hand 

And  all  the  rest  do  rob  of  goods  or  land. 

In  Bishop   Hall's   Satires  is  this 
line: 

Thwick-thwack  and  riflf-raflfl  roars  he  out 
aloud. 


Riff-raff  is  said  by  Florio  to  come 
from  the  Italian  ruffola-raffola  ;  "  by 
hooke  or  crooke,  by  pinching  and 
scraping,  helter-skelter,  higgledie-pig- 
gledie."  Helter-skelter  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
Latin  hilariter  celeriter. 


(To  be  continued.) 


UNIVERSITY  WORK. 
MATHEMATICS. 


Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SOLUTION. 

By  Iva  E.  Martin,  St.  Catharines. 
(See  Monthly  for  March,  1883.) 

Let^=a*  ^  c^  . 

All  numbers  less  than  N  are  prime  to  it, 
except  the  series  a,  2a,  3a  ....  iV.  (l)  3, 
2b,  lb  ..  ..  N;  (2)  c,  2^,  3^  ..  ..  N;  (3) 
and  in  these  the  numbers  ab,  2ab  ....  N; 
be,  2bc  ....  N ;  ca,  2ca  . .  . .  N",  are  re- 
peated ;  and  since  in  each  of  the  above  series 
of  numbers  the  series  abc,  2abc,  etc.,  iV  occur, 
we  have  this  series  also  not  prime  to  N. 

,'.  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  numbers 
less  than  N  and  prime  to  it 

/N\^  /N\^  /N\^ 


/N\^  /N\*  /N\^ 

+  a^2(^)   +^^2(yJ   +^«2(-) 


I  j\/s      ^»      j\r)       (  /\r^      N^      aN) 


,    ^8  J^%  J^l,    1 


N* 


(  N*        JM*        cN  ) 

tir+— +— } 

m     abN\ 


abN\ 


16 


f  N^      N*      bcN) 


2 


(  N'       iV>      Nca) 


i  N'    

Xyibc'^  2  ■*■ 


Nca' 
6    j 
abcJV\ 
6    J 


"    3    y  ~  a  ~  b  ~  c  '^ ab'^  bc"^ ca~ abc\ 

Ni  ,  ) 

•V-T\l-a"b-c  +  ab  +  bc-{-ca-abc\ 

=jO-7)  (-1)  (-1).. 

The  sum  of  the  cubes  and  the  sum  of  the 
fourth  powers  may  be  found  by  substituting 

in  the  expressions  2  7Vs_^8  2|_|    _  g^^.^ 
and  2  iV*  -  tf*  2  I —  J    -  etc., 
the  value  of  2  A^« ,  S  f  —  j    etc. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 
ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS :  1883. 

First  Year. 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

HONORS 

Examiner:  W.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 
I.  Solve. 

x*+xy=:6s 

:24 


^'   \y^'-xy='. 
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\x+y     ^ 

2.  Find  the  number  of  variations  of  n 
different  letters  taken  r  together ;  also  the 
number  of  such  variations,  when  each  may 
enter  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  or  r  times  in  each  varia- 
tion. 

If  the  number  of  variations  of  a-\-b  things 
taken  two  together  be  56,  and  oi  a-b  things 
12,  find  the  number  of  combinations  of  a 
things,  taken  b  together. 

3.  State  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  prove 
it  when  the  index  is  a  positive  integer. 

Expand  to  five  terms,  {a  -  "^x)   ^ , 

4.  Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity 
A  for  n  years  aV  compound  interest. 

The  reversion  of  a  freehold  estate  worth 
P  pounds  per  annum  to  commence  a  years 
hence  is  to  be  sold.  Ascertain  its  present 
value  at  ^  p6r  cent,  per  annum  compound 
interest. 

5.  Define  a  continued  fraction;  and  illus- 
trate the  method  of  converting  a  quadratic 
surd  to  a  continued  fraction; 

Express  as  continued  fractions 

(i)v/n;    (2)v/I5;    (3)Vl7. 

6.  What  is  a  recurring  series? 

Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  scale  ofrela- 
Hoti  of  a  recurring  series. 

.Sum  to  /?  .terms,  2xAadinJinitum  the 
series 

/     I  I  I 

,.v_  ;   +^ .  +— — ,  +  + 

•    1.2.3      2.3.4      3.4.5 

7.  Find  the  radii  of  the  inscribed  and 
escribed  circles  of  a  triangle  in  terms  of  the 
sides  and  angles. 

')  '8.  In  any  triangle  prove:  o  ,  'y 
sin  (^-C)_(3'-<r')  sin  .g 
(^2 -a*)  sin  C" 

a  sin  B  sin  C 


(I) 


sin  KC-A) 

(2),  Area=i  (b'^-^c'^W  ■     d.      •     /^. 
^  '  '^  ^  '^  sm  B  +  c  sm  C 

9.  Show  how  to  expand  a*  in  a  series  of 
ascending  powers  of .;«?. 

10.  State  Demoivre's  Theorem,  and  as- 
suming its  truth,  pro  ve^ 

a«  ';'     a*       ) 
(i)  cos  a=i  -■ 


1.2        1.2.3.4 


etc. 


(2)  sin  a  =  a  "TV"-!^  ^*^ 

II.   Sum  to  n  terms: 

sin  B  -  sin  {8  -f-  a)  +  sin  {B-\-2a).. .. 
and  deduce  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series, 
cos  0  -  cos  26  +  cos  3^ . . . .  etc. 


First  Examination  [Pass.) 

IX  :y::  a  :  b) 

1.  (I)  Given  |^,+^,=,.| 

find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 

f2X  +  4y-2Z  =  22\ 
4x-2y  +  Sz=iSl 
6x  +  zy-2z  =  2i) 
find  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  z, 

2.  Solve  the  following  equations : 

^  '    [         xy  —  20\' 
.  (2)  **-4;i;3+6.ra-4r- 15  =  0. 

^^'  \x*+x''y''+y*  =  2i\ 

3.  Define  an  arithmetical  and  a  geometrical 
series. 

(i)  Find  the  w*'^  term,  and  the  sum  of  « 
terms  of  an  arithmetical  series. 

(2)  Insert  five  arithmetical  means  between 
3  and  16. 

4.  In  a  geometrical  series,  if  the  ratio  be 
a  proper  fraction,  show  that  the  sum  of  the 
series  when  the  number  of  terms  is  increased 
indefinitely  has  a  limiting  value. 

The  limit  of  the   surh  of  a  geometrical 

series  is  3 J,  ^nd  the  second  term  is    — ;  find 

the  series. 

5.  Find  three  numbers  in  geometrital  pro- 
gression such  that  their  sum  shall  be  21,  and 
the  sum  of  their  squares  189. 

.  6.  Define  the.  trigonometrical  ratios  of  an 
angle  less  than  90°,  and  prove: 

(i)  sin*  A  +  cos*  A  =  1. 

1   .:. 
(2)  sin  A  cos  A  =— — t~, r~i' 

7^  Prove  the  following  formulae : 

....  (l)  sia^A  -  ^r=  sin  A  cos  B  -  cos  A  sin  B. 
■'    ■       '  I  -cos A 

(2)  tan  ^  A=^—. — :r' 
^  '         ^  sm  -<4 
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8.  In  any  triangle  establish  the  following 
relations : 

sin  A      sin  B  sin  C 

(2)  cos^=-     ^^^  . 


(3)  Area  =  v/j  {s-a){s-'b)  {s-'c). 

9.  Having  given  two  sides  and  the  in- 
cluded angle  of  a  triangle,  obtain  formulas 
from  which  to  find  the  other  two  angles  and 
the  third  side. 

10.  Discuss  the  ambiguous  case  in  the  so- 
lution of  triangles. 

11.  Find  the  sine  and  cosine  of  45°  and 
30°,  and  deduce  those  of  75°  and  15°. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 
Cobourg  Coll.  Inst. 

1.  When  8  eggs  cost  7  cents,  how  much 
should  a  man  ask  for  20  dozen  so  that  he  may 
gain  ^  of  cost  ?  Ans.  $2.52. 

2.  Cigars  which  cost  $60  a  thousand  are 
sold  at  the  rate  of  three  for  25  cents,  what  is 
the  dealer's  profit  on  $100  thus  expended  ? 

^WJ-.  $38,881. 

3.  A  dealer  pays  $^  for  i,,ocx>  cigars  and 
sells  part  of  them  at  ,10  cents  apiece,  and 
part  at  the  rate  of  three  for  25  cents,  realizing 
altogether  $90  ;  how  many  di4  he  sell  at  the 
first  rate?  ,         Ans,  400. 

4.  If  it  costs  $3  to  frame  a  picture  2  ft.  by 
3,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  frame  one  3  ft. 
by  4,  with  moulding  costing  i^  tinges  as  much 
as  in  the  first  case  ?  Ans.  $6.30. 

5.  On  a  collection  plate  were  a  number  of 
25  cent  pieces,  four  times  as  many  10  cent 
pieces,  and  twelve  times  as  many  5  cent 
pieces .;  had  each  coin  been  a  25  cent  piece 
the  collection  would  have  been  greater  than 
it  was  by  $36 ;  what  was  the  value  of  the 
collection?      .■  ,  Ans.  $15. 

6.  A  person  standing  on  a  wharf  sees  two 
guns  fired  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  directly 
towards  him  ;  the  time  between  the  first  flash 
and  the  report  is  iS  seconds,  and  between 
the  second  flash  and  the  report  is  14  seconds  ; 
the  iaterval  between  the  flashes  is  15  minutes. 


Find  the  rate  at  which  the  vessel  is  sailing, 
given  that  sound  travels  1,120  feet  per 
second.  Ans.  3^|  miles  an  hour. 

7.  The  rate  of  interest  on  certain  deben- 
tures is  4  per  cent,  half-yearly ;  how  much 
should  a  man  pay  for  these  so  that  he  may 
make  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  simple  interest, 
on  his  money ;  the  purchase  taking  place  2 
years  before  the  debentures  are  payable,  and 
the  interest  on  them  remaining  unpaid  dur- 
ing that  time?  Ans.  (iSS)*xH§. 

8.  A  grocer  has  tea  which  cost  him  60 
cents  per  lb.,  and  some  which  cost  him  90 
cents  per  lb. ;  how  must  he  mix  them  so  that 
by  selling  the  mixture  at  84  cents  per  lb.,  he 
will  be  making  20  per  cent,  on  cost  ? 

Ans.   I  at  90;  2  at  60. 

9.  On  January  1st,  '81,  a  person  invested 
$8,000  in  6  per  cent,  stocks  at  95  ;  on  July 
1st  he  received  a  year's  dividend  on  the 
stock  he  held  ;  on  September  ist  he  sold  out 
at  97,  and  immediately  invested  $5,000  in 

7  per  cent,  stock  at  no,  and  the  rest  of  the 
proceeds  in  5  percents  at  75 ;  on  July  ist,  '83, 
he  got  a  year's  dividend  on  the  7  percents, 
and  sold  out  of  both  stocks^ — the  7  percents 
at  108,  and  the  5  percents  at  80 ;  how  much 
did  he  make  by  his  deal,  calling  money  worth 

8  per  cent,  per  annum,  simple  interest. 

Ans.  $192.60. 

10.  A  man  spends  $8,000  buying  stocks 
on  a  10  per  cent,  margin  at  90  (?.<?.,  he  paid 
10  per  cent,  of  the  quoted  price) ;  he  had  to 
deposit  a  further  sum  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
quoted  price  of  the  stocks  he  had  bought, 
with  his  broker  as  security.  At  the  end  of 
one  mbnth  he  sold  out  at  95,  for  cash,  and 
paid  up  what  was  still  due  on  his  purchase, 
together  with  interest  on  unpaid  part  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Calling  money  worth  8  per 
cent,  per  annum,  how  much  did  b?  clear  on 
the  transaction  ?  ,       . 

Solution :  stocks  secured,  $88,888.89 ; 
money  laid  out,  $12,000;  price  received  for 
stocks,  $84,444.44;  amount  due,  with  inter- 
est, $72,300  ;  $12,000  for  one  month  amounts 
to  $12,080.  Whole  expenditure  therefore  is 
$80,380.  Whole,  receipts, ,  $84,444.44.  — 
Gain,  $4,064,44,  ,,,.  .^  ;.,/..,.  ^  .,  • 
..  v  HrjLarge.shipn^ents, of  bullion  from  Lon- 
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don  to  New  York  cause  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
gold  in  England.    Why  ? 

Explain  the  terms  " bullion,"  and  "price 
of  gold." 

12.  Define  the  terms,  as  used  in  commer- 
cial transactions :  [a)  insolvent,  {b)  bank- 
rupt,  {f)  ♦•  fall  in  stocks,"  [d)  bill  of  lading, 
if)  draft,  (/)  invoice,  {g)  premium,  (A)  com- 
mission, (t)  insurance. 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Whitby,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AN- 
NUAL EXAMINATIONS,  1883. 

First  Examination, 

LATIN. 

Examiner:  Adam  Carruthers,  B.A. 
Translate : 

Dum  ea  Romanii  parant  consultantque, 
jam  Saguntum  sumna  vi  oppugnabatur. 
Civitas  ea  longe  opulentissima  ultra  Hiberum 
fuit,  sita  passus  mille  ferme  a  mari.  Oriundi 
a  Zacyntho  insula  dicuntur,  mixtique  etiam 
ab  Ardea  Rutulorum  quidam  generis  ;  caet- 
erum  in  tantas  brevi  creverant  opes  seu 
maritimis  seu  terrestribus  fructibus  seu  multi- 
tudinis  incremento  seu  disciplinae  sanctitate, 
qua  fidem  socialem  usque  ad  perniciem  suam 
coluerunt.  Hannibal  infesto  exercitu  in- 
gressus  fines  prevastatis  passim  agris  urbem 
tripertito  adgreditur.  Angulus  muri  erat  in 
planiorem  patentioremque  quam  caetera  circa 
vallem  vergens ;  adversus  eum  vineas  agere 
instituit,  per  quas  aries  moenibus  admoveri 

P°^*-  HVY,  XXI. 

1.  Dum  ea  Romani  parant  consultantque. 
Explain. 

2.  Locate  Saguntum^  Zacynthus  and  A  rdea . 

3.  Parse  (giving  the  principal  parts  of  the 
verbs)  passus,  generis^  creverant^  agere^  admo* 
verit  posset. 

Translate : 

Galli  occursant  in  ripam  cum  variis  ululati- 
bus  cantuque  moris  sui  quatientes  scuta  super 
capita  vibrantesque  dexteris  tela,  quamquam 
et  ex  adverso  terrebat  tanta  vis  navium  cum 
ingenti  sono  fluminis  et  clamore  vario  nau- 


tarum  militum,  et  qui  nitebantur  perrumpere 
impetum  fluminis  et  qui  ex  altera  ripa 
trajicientes  suos  hortabantur.  Jam  satis 
paventes  adverso  tumulta  terribilior  ab  tergo 
adortus  clamor  castris  ab  Hannone  captis: 
mox  et  ipse  aderat,  ancepsque  terror  circum- 
stabat  et  e  navibus  tanta  vi  armatorum  in 
terram  evadente  et  ab  tergo  improvisa 
premente  acie.  Galli  postquam  ultroque 
vim  facere  conati  pellebantur,  qua  patere 
visum  maxime  iter,  perrumpunt  trepidique  in 
vicos  passim  suos  diffugiunt.  Hannibal 
caeteris  copiis  per  otium  trajectis  spernehs 
jam  Galileos  tumultus  castra  locat. — lb. 

1.  Trace  briefly  the  progress  of  the  war 
down  to  the  time  of  the  events  narrated  in 
this  chapter. 

2.  Mark  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  syl- 
lables in  ripam^  ululatibus^  moris,  scuta,  sono, 
clamore,  evadente,  and  ceteris. 

3.  Decline  moris.,  vis,  impetum,  anceps,  and 
iter, 

4.  Discuss  concisely  the  merits  of  Livy  as 
a  historian. 

Translate  : 

Vides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  nee  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes,  geluque 
Fluminia  constiterint  acuto. 
Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco 
Large  reponens,  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 
O  Thaliarche,  merum  diota, 
Permitte  Divis  cetera,  qui  simul 
Stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido 
Deproeliantes,  nee  cupressi 
Nee  veteres  agitantur  omi. 
Quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fuge  quaerere,  et 
Quem  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucro 
Appone,  nee,  dulees  amores 
Sperne  puer  neque  tu  choreas. 
Donee  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa.    Nunc  et  campus  et  areae 
Lenesque  sub  noetem  susurri 
Composita  repetantur  hora, 
Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 

Horace,  Odes,  I. 
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1.  Scan  and  give  the  metrical  names  of 
the  first  four  verses.  What  is  the  stanza 
called? 

2.  Derive  Thaliarche,  diota,  canities,  puel- 
lae,  and  angulo. 

3.  Parse  sustineani,  geluque,  benignius^ 
strawere,  repetantur.,  latentes,  and  lacertis. 

4.  Define  Lyric  Poetry.  Give  a  list  of 
Lyric  Poets  in  Greek,  Latin  and  English. 

Translate  : 

Jamque  adeo  exierat  portis  equitatus  aper- 

tis; 
^neas  inter  primos  et  fidus  Achates ; 
Inde  alii  Trojae  proceres  ;  ipse  agmine  Pallas 
In  medio,  chlamyde  et  pictis  conspectus  in 

armis  : 
Qualis  ubi  oceani  perfusus  Lucifer  unda. 
Quern  Venus  ante  alios  astroum  diligit  ignes, 
Extulit  OS  sacrum  coelo,  tenebrasque  resolvit. 
Slant   pavidae   in   muris   matres,   oculisque 

sequuntur 
Pulveream  nubem  et  fulgentes  aere  catervas. 
OUi  per  dumos,  qua  proxima  meta  viarum, 
Armati  tendunt.     It  clamor,  et  agmine  facto 
Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula 

campum. 
Est    ingens    gelidum   lucus  prope   Caeritis 

amnem, 
Religione  patrum  late  sacer  ;  undique  colles 
Inclusere  cavi  et  nigra  nemus  abiete  cingunt. 
Virgil,  ^neid,  VIII. 

1.  Scan  the  first  four  verses  of  the  extract. 

2.  Decline  (marking  quantites)  VenuSf  os^ 
aere^  lucus^  and  nemus. 

3.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  Virgil's  life. 

4.  Describe  the  Shield  of  ^neas.  What 
other  poets  have  left  similar  descriptions  ? 


k 


All  the  Years. 

LATIN    GRAMMAR. 

Examiner:  William  Dale,  M.A. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  root  and  the 
stem  of  a  word.  Point  out  the  root  and  the 
stem  respectively  of  the  words  gloria^  laus^ 
pangOf  examen^  altus. 

2.  Write  down  the  genitive  singular  of 
olus,  auceps,  Anio,  mus,  ales,  and  the  genitive 
plural  of  domis,  heros,  locuples,  rete,  ancile. 

3.  Express  in  Latin :  Two  camps ;  exactly 


two  days;  two    millions;  two-thirds;    the 
second  of  May. 

4.  Distinguish  the  indefinite  pronouns  quis, 
quisquamy  and  quispiam.  Decline  quis  (in- 
definite) in  the  plural. 

5.  Write  down  the  ist  pers.  sing.  perf. 
ind.  act.  of  adjuvo,  elicio,  salio,  sapio,  tero, 
and  the  supines  of  sero  [saw),  scisco,  texo, 
ulciscor,  pando. 

6.  Analyze  the  formation  of  the  words 
plurimus,  proximus,  absens,  ullus,  viginti, 
flamma. 

7.  Give  examples  of  the  use  of  the  locative 
case  to  express  (i)  place  at  which,  (2)  time 
when,  (3)  price  at  which. 

8.  When  is  the  dative  case  used  to  express 
the  person  by  whom  a  thing  is  done? 

9.  Explain  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
in  the  following  sentences : — 

(i)  Rogitant  me  ut  valeam. 

(2)  Jugurtha  timebat  iram  senatus,  ni 
paruisset  legatis. 

(3)  Sapiens  non  dubitat,  si  ita  melius  sit, 
migrare  de  vita. 

(4)  Zenonem,  cum  Athenis  essem,  audie- 
bam  frequenter. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin : 

(1)  His  words  were  more  truthful  than 
pleasing. 

(2)  They  invite  each  other  to  their  houses. 

(3)  Caesar's  army  was  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted  with  success. 

(4)  It  was  owing  to  you  that  I  did  not 
come. 

(5)  Be  sure  not  to  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  haste. 


All  the   Years, 


latin  prose. 


Examiner:  Adam  Johnston,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

N.B.  — Pass  Candidates  are  to  take  only 
part  I ;  Honor  Candidates,  both  parts. 

I. 
In  the  same  night  it  happened  that  there 
was  a  full  moon,  which  was  accustomed  to 
make  the  sea  tides  very  large  in  the  ocean, 
and  this  was  unknown  to  our  men.  So  at 
one  time  both  the  tide  kept  filling  the  ships 
of  war  by  means  of  which  Csesar  bad  caused 
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the  army  to  be  brought  over,  and  which  he 
had  drawn  up  upon  dry  ground,  and  the  storm 
kept  tossing  the  ships  of  burden  which  had 
been  tied  at  anchor,  nor  was  any  opportunity 
offered  to  our  men  either  of  managing  them 
or  of  rendering  aid  (auxiliare).  After  very 
many  ships  had  been  shattered,  since  the  rest 
were  useless  for  sailing,  having  lost  their  ropes, 
anchors,  and  the  rest  of  their  equipments 
(armamentum),  a  great  alarm  (perturbatio) 
was  caused  in  the  whole  army,  a  thing  which 
must  necessarily  happen.  For  neither  were 
here  any  other  ships  by  which  they  could  be 
carried  back,  and  all  things  were  lacking 
which  were  of  use  for  reparing  them ;  and 
because  it  was  a  settled  fact  in  the  minds  of  all 
(constare)  that  they  ought  to  winter  in  Gaul, 
corn  had  not  been  provided  in  these  places 
for  the  winter. 

II. 

The  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of 
Rome  were  possessed  again  by  the  Romans. 
The  Flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  vestal 
virgins  returned  from  Caere  ;  and  the  eternal 
fire,  unextinguished  by  the  late  calamity, 
was  restored  to  its  accustomed  place  in  the 
temple  of  Vesta.  But  the  fugitives  who  had 
fled  to  Veii  from  the  rout  at  the  Alia,  and 
who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman 
people,  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  city  which 
for  several  months  had  been  their  only  coun- 
try ;  at  Veii  they  had  houses  already  built, 
and  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape 
from  the  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  and  to 
settle  themselves  in  a  new  city  of  which  they 
would  be  the  origmal  citizens.  Thus  Rome 
was  threatened  anew  with  such  a  division  of 
the  strength  of  the  commonwealth  as  must 
have  insured  its  ruin  ;  for  some  of  the  pa- 
tricians would,  no  doubt,  have  removed  to 
Veii,  while  others,  with  their  clients,  would 
as  certainly  have  remained  at  Rome.  At 
this  period  the  name  and  ability  of  Cam- 
illus  were  most  effectual  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  dissension,  and  in  determining  that  the 
proposed  secession  to  Veii  should  be  utterly 
abandoned  :  but  by  what  means  or  at  what 
time  his  exile  was  reversed  we  cannot  dis- 
cover. It  may  be  true,  that  while  the  Gauls 
were  in  possession  of  Rome  he  had  encour- 


aged the  people  of  Ardea,  where  he  had 
become  a  citizen,  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Gaulish  plundering  parties;  he  may  also, 
in  such  a  time  of  necessity,  have  been  chosen 
commander  by  some  of  the  Romans  who  had 
fled  from  the  city,  and  with  them  he  may 
have  done  good  service,  both  in  cutting  off 
the  enemy's  stragglers,  and  perhaps  in  harass- 
ing their  rear  after  they  began  to  retreat. 
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John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 

QUESTIONS  ON  GOLDSMITH. 

Selected  by  J.  Douglas  Christie,  B.A., 
Modern  Languages  Master,  St.  Catharines 
Coll.  Inst. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  literary  merits  and 
defects  of  Goldsmith  ? 

2.  What  was  the  didactic  purpose  of  the 
"Traveller"? 

3.  State,  quoting  the  words  of  Goldsmith, 
if  you  can,  the  '"favourite  good,"  and  the 
"  peculiar  pain "  of  each  of  the  nations  to 
which  Goldsmith  refers  in  the  •*  Traveller." 

4.  Show  to  what  extent  the  subsequent 
history  of  each  of  these  nations  bears  out 
his  views. 

5.  What  were  Goldsmith's  views  as  to  the 
dangers  to  which  freedom  and  good  gpovern- 
ment  were  exposed  in  England  when  the 
"  Traveller "  was  written  ?  Explain  these 
views  by  referring  to  the  history  of  the  time. 

6.  What  were  the  literary  influences  at 
work  in  the  time  of  Goldsmith,  and  show 
how  he  was  affected  by  them  ? 

7.  Show  how  far  Goldsmith's  description 
of  Switzerland  is  correct. 

8.  Name  the  markedly  subjective  passages 
in  the  "  Traveller." 

9.  Give  a  list  of  Goldsmith's  works,  and 
name  his  chief  contemporaries. 

10.  *  *  Goldsmith's  age  was  an  age  of  prose." 
Explain  the  meaning  of  the  statement. 
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11.  State  and  explain  the  characteristics 
of  Goldsmith's  style. 

12.  Explain  the  metre  of  the  "Traveller." 

13.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  the 
•'  Traveller  "  is  a  didactic  poem  ?  What  is 
its  object  ? 

14.  Quote  passages  illustrating  Goldsmith's 
"humour." 

15.  Sketch,  after  Goldsmith,  the  blessings 
of  **  nature  "  and  of  *•  art." 

16.  Criticize  Goldsmith's  description  of 
the  French. 

17.  What  are  the  things  that  make  the 
*'  Traveller  "  a  popular  poem  ? 

18.  Sketch  the  argument  of  the  "  Travel- 
ler." 


QUESTIONS  ON  BURKE. 

By  A.  W.  Reavely,  B.A.,   High  School, 
Beamsville. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  literary  condition 
of  England  during  the  time  of  Burke,  nam- 
ing and  describing  the  leading  writeis. 

2.  Trace  the  causes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  give  an  account  of  the  influence  it 
has  had  on  the  history  of  the  world. 

3.  State  concisely  Burke's  attitude  in  re- 
gard to  the  Revolution,  and  the  state  of 
English  political  parties  at  the  period. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Burke's  views  on 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  Chivalry. 

5.  What  was  the  aim  of  the  author  ?  How 
far  was  it  attained  ? 

6.  To  whom  were  the  * '  Reflections  "  ad- 
dressed ?  Quote  that  person's  opinion  of 
them. 

7.  State  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  publication  of  the  **  Reflections." 

8.  Mention  the  different  views  held  in 
England,  in  regard  to  the  French  Revolution, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  "Reflec- 
tions." 

9.  Burke's  age  has  been  characterized  as 
•'prolific  of  the  grandest  triumphs  of  elo- 
quence." What  are  the  grounds  for  the 
above  statement  ? 

10.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  literary  style 
of  Burke. 

11.  Write  brief  notes  on  "  Constitutional 


Society,"  "Revolution  Society,"  and  "  Rous- 
seau." 

12.  Discuss,  after  Burke,  "  Religion  is  the 
basis  of  Civil  Society."  **  Society  is  a  con- 
tract." '•  The  theatre  is  a  better  school  of 
moral  sentiments  than  churches." 

13.  State  the  connection  of  the  following  : 
"Murders  called  victories,"  "  day  seemed  to 
blot  out  the  sun,"  "  pierced  with  an  hundred 
strokes,"  "unutterable  abominations,"  *'  un- 
hallowed fire,"  "  perfect  democracy,"  "  gods 
of  our  economical  politicians." 

14.  [a)  "  A  man  is  fallen  indeed." 

{b)  •'  Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers." 
Finish  the  above  quotations,  and  point  out 
any  peculiarities. 

15.  Quote  the  passage  describing  the 
Queen,  and  point  out  the  principal  rhetorical 
figures  employed. 

16.  Write  a  paraphrase  of  the  passages 
referred  to  in  question  14. 


FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Selected  by  J.  Douglas  Christie,  B.A., 

St.  Catharines  Coll.  Inst. 

1.  It  is  a  phenomena  common  to  an  im- 
mense number  of  diseases. 

2.  Your  Englishman  is  just  as  serious  in 
his  sports  as  in  any  act  of  his  life. 

3.  The  climate  of  Pau  is  perhaps  the 
most  genial  and  the  best  suited  to  invalids  of 
any  other  spot  in  France. 

4.  Being  without  a  guide,  we  took  a  wrong 
path,  used  only  by  shepherds,  and  certainly 
the  steepest  I  ever  climbed  before. 

5.  Mr.  Stanley  was  the  only  one  of  his 
predecessors  who  slaughtered  the  natives  of 
the  region  he  passed  through. 

6.  His  servant  being  ill,  he  had  consented 
to  allow  his  brother,  a  timid  youth  from  the 
country,  to  take  his  place  for  a  short  time, 
and  for  that  short  time  he  was  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance. 

7.  It  loves  to  break  the  chains  from  others' 
limbs,  by  which  it  disdiains  to  have  its  own 
enfettered. 

8.  There  are  of  course  objections  to  the 
purchase  and  working  of  railways  arid  canals 
by  the  State,  with  which  we  are  sufficiently 
familiar  in  England. 
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9.  He  was  arrested  in  bed,  and  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  by  firing  a  pistol  at  his 
head,  which  he  had  concealed  amongst  the 
bedclothes. 

10.  It  was  the  necessity  which  made  me  a 
quarrier,  that  taught  me  to  be  a  geologist. 

11.  The  boat  pushed  off  to  the  shore,  but 
speedily  returned  with  a  dying  man,  which 
the  Chinese  had  placed  in  a  boat,  who  they 
affirmed  had  been  mortally  wounded  from 
the  blow  which  had  been  received  from  the 
piece  of  wood. 

12.  I  should  esteem  a  man  a  selfish  coward, 
whom  I  might  pity,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
could  ever  love  him  again,  if  in  any  way  he 
did  wrong  for  my  sake. 

13.  Hill  is  one  of  the  surviving  stipen- 
diary magistrates  of  the  island  of  which  he  is 
a  native,  and  has  lived  in  it  all  his  life. 

14.  All  these  princes  are  tributary  to  the 
Chinese  emperor,  and  every  second  year  re- 
pair to  Pekin,  whither  they  carry,  as  tribute, 
furs  and  gold-dust,  which  their  subjects 
collect  from  the  sands  of  their  rivers. 

15.  Luckily  the  monks  had  recently  given 
away  a  couple  of  dogs,  which  were  returned 
to  them,  or  the  breed  would  have  been  lost. 

16.  I  must  now  make  to  you  a  general 
assertion,  which,  if  you  will  note  down  and 
examine  at  your  leisure,  you  will  find  true 
and  useful. 

17.  The  sight  of  his  blood,  whom  they 
deemed  invulnerable,  shook  the  courage  of 
the  soldiers. 

18.  Were  he  still  disposed  to  go  there,  my 
purse  shall  be  open  to  him. 

19.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  accept- 
ing your  invitation. 

20.  Did  ever  man  put  God  to  the  proof 
on  that  promise,  and  found  it  broken  ? 

21.  I  should  have  thought  it  a  gross  act  of 
tyranny  to  have  interfered  either  with  his 
political  or  his  religious  opinions. 

22.  Shelley,  like  Byron,  knew  early  what 
it  was  to  love;  almost  all  the  great  poets 
have. 

23.  We  are  all  apt  to  imagine  that  what 
is,  always  has,  and  always  will  be. 

24.  You  will  bear  it  as  you  have  so  many 
things. 


25.  Being  exceedingly  fond  of  birds,  an 
aviary  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  grounds. 

26.  When  preparing  for  his  examinations, 
I  had  sometimes  to  rise  from  my  own  bed  to 
urge  him  to  retire  to  his. 

27.  I  really  believe  that,  except  to  doctors 
and  clergymen,  even  my  state  of  extremity 
has  been  doubted. 

28.  Between  each  plane-tree  are  planted 
box-trees. 

29.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  writing 
to  me,  except  you  are  quite  in  the  humour 
for  it. 

30.  Farmers  find  it  lar  more  profitable, 
and  much  less  troublesome,  to  sell  their  milk 
wholesale  to  some  London  dealer  rather  than 
retail  it  in  their  own  locality. 

31.  He  saw  that  the  reason  why  witchcraft 
was  ridiculed  was,  because  it  was  a  phase  of 
the  miraculous. 

32.  The  true  explanation  of  the  sudden 
change  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  anxiety. 

33.  The  reason  why  Socrates  was  con- 
demned to  death  was  on  account  of  his  un- 
popularity. 

34.  The  equanimity  of  his  temper  was 
speedily  restored. 

35.  I  do  not  trumpet  water  as  a  universal 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  human  flesh  is 
heir  to. 

36.  To  it  alone  I  shall  confine  myself. 

37.  A  large  supply  of  mules  was  obtained 
to  supply  the  great  destruction  of  those  use- 
ful animals. 

38.  Much  cause  have  you  for  thankfulness 
on  account  of  the  many  temptations  from 
which  you  are  preserved. 

39.  The  germ,  the  dawn  of  a  new  vein 
in  literature,  lies  there. 

40.  He  was  fired  at ;  the  ball  striking  him 
on  his  waistcoat  pocket,  in  which  he  had  a 
five-shilling  piece.  The  bullet  indented  the 
coin,  thus  saving  his  life. 

41.  I  then  noticed  that  the  table  moved, 
when  no  one  touched  it  but  my  eldest 
daughter. 

42.  He  liked  to  hear  her  talk  better  than 
any  of  his  associates. 

43.  In  order  to  kill  a  bull,  and  bring  him 
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on  his  knees  with  one  blow,  and  without 
moving,  is  a  feat  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  anybody  short  of  a  very  first-rate 
man  and  an  unerring  aim. 

44.  In  stooping  down  to  drink,  the  weight 
of  the  cart  forced  the  mare's  head  first  into 
the  water,  and  before  she  could  be  relieved 
was  drowned. 

45.  I  think  it  may  assist  the  reader  by 
placing  these  before  him  in  their  chronological 
order. 

46.  If  there  is  anyone  embarrassed,  it  will 
not  be  me,  and  it  will  not  be  she. 

47.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  some 
memorandum  of  these  sort  of  engagements  ? 

48.  One  fine  afternoon  everybody  was  on 
deck,  amusing  themselves  as  they  could. 

49.  I  spoke  it  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is 
ashamed  of  their  own  absurdity. 

50.  My  object  in  this  letter  is  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  members  of  this  University 
may,  each  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  exert 
Iheir  influence  to  obtain  its  removal  from 
such  a  position. 


SCIENCE. 

George  Dickson,  M.A.,  and  R.  B.  Hare,  Ph.D., 
Editors. 

CHEMICAL    PROBLEMS. 
For  First  Class  Candidates. 
By  A.  McGill,  Ottawa. 
I.  When  barometer  is  760  mm.,  find  pres- 


sure of  air  in  grams  per  sq.  cm.     (s.  g.  mer- 
cury =  13.596.) 

2.  Barometer  =  30  inches.  Find  pressure 
per  sq.  in.  in  lbs.  avoir,  (i  cub.  ft.  water  = 
62.32  lbs.) 

3.  76  c.  c.  dry  air  at  20°  C.,  and  586  mm. 
barometric  being  mixed  with  dry  hydrogen, 
the  total  volume  at  15°  C.  and  570  mm.  is 
found  to  be  115. 2  c.  c.  On  explosion  the 
volume  becomes  loij  c.  c,  at  91°  C,  and  looi 
mm.  mercury.  Free  hydrogen  is  found  to 
be  present.  Tension  of  water  vapour  at  91* 
C.  is  530  mm.  mercury.  Find  p.  c.  compo- 
sition of  air  by  volume. 

4.  The  relative  densities  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  being  16  and  14,  calculate  p.  c. 
composition  of  air  by  weight  from  data  above. 

5.  20  litres  oxygen  measured  at  14°  C  and 
700  mm.  mercury,  is  mixed  with  15  liters 
nitrogen,  measured  at  20°  C.  and  800  mm. 
Calculate  the  p.  c.  composition  of  the  mix- 
ture by  weight. 

6.  Taking  coefficient  of  solubility  at  0°  C., 
and  760  mm.  of  oxygen  in  water  as  0.041 14, 
and  that  of  nitrogen  as  0.02035,  calculate 
the  volume  composition  of  the  gas  dissolved 
by  water  from  above  mixture  at  0°  C,  and 
760  mm.  barometer. 

7.  A  vessel  of  capacity  2  litres,  and  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  pressure  of  100  kilog.  per 
sq.  cm., has  pumped  into  it  27.3  grams  nitro- 
gen at  175°  C.  To  what  temperature  must 
the  gas  be  raised  to  burst  the  vessel  ? 


Our  young  people  should  know  more  about 
the  simple  things  around  them  than  most  of 
them  do — especially  those  condemned  to  the 
imprisonment  of  town  or  city  life  ;  the  crops 
our  fathers  raise  ;  the  trees  of  the  orchard, 
the  park  and  the  forest  ;  the  weeds  and  the 
flowers  of  the  lane  and  the  garden — dame 


Nature's  children  and  step-children  as  the 
old  Greek  story  classes  them  ;  the  birds  that 
build  their  nests  on  the  ground,  under  the 
eaves,  and  up  among  the  branches,  and  the 
songs  they  sing  and  when  they  sing  them, 
and  how  they  are  fed,  as  they  do  not  sow, 
nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 

DAVID    BOYLE,    ELORA,    EDITOR. 


THE  RECESS  QUESTION. 

The  recess  question  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed of  late,  and  many  schools  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  shortening  the  school  session, 
and  giving  up  the  recess  altogether.  There 
are  two  sides  to  the  question,  of  course, 
and  some  strong  arguments  can  be  brought 
to  bear  from  both  points  of  view. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  re- 
cess is  an  actual  injury  to  the  health  of 
children,  especially  in  the  winter  time,  when 
it  is  the  cause  of  many  and  serious  colds. 
The  children  often  injure  themselves  and 
each  other  by  reckless,  boisterous  play,  the 
strong  boys  choose  this  time  to  bully  and 
torment  the  weak  boys,  and  five-sixths  of  the 
cases  of  discipline  that  worry  the  life  out  of 
the  teacher  can  be  directly  traced  to  quarrels 
begun  at  recess.  The  opportunities  for  the 
bad  children  to  contaminate  the  good,  more- 
over, would  be  very  greatly  lessened  by  doing 
away  with  the  general  recess. 

There  is  much  force  in  these  arguments, 
but  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side. 

In  the  first  place,  children  need  during 
their  study  this  short  interval  of  relaxation. 
It  is  absolute  rest  from  work,  for  no  healthy 
child  ever  thinks  of  anything  during  the 
intermission  except  how  he  can  get  the  most 
play  into  the  few  minutes  granted.  Every 
teacher  knows  that  the  last  hour  of  the  school 
session  is  a  most  intolerable  and  profitless 
drag  if  the  recess  has  been  omitted.  The 
scholars  cannot  or  will  not  study  or  recite 
during  that  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
duce them  to  give  their  minds  to  any  labour. 
The  teacher  must  spend  his  time  trying  to 
amuse  them,  a  task  peculiarly  hard  upon 
nerves  and  patience.  Of  course  with  the 
total  abolition  of  the  recess  comes  a  much 
shortened  session,  but  it  is  doubtful,  unless 
the  school  hours  are  very  much  cut  down,  if 
as  much  work  can  be  done,  especially  in 
the  intermediate  grades,  as  formerly.     The 


needed  relaxation  in  the  midst  of  work  has 
been  sought  in  an  intermission  devoted  to 
gymnastic  or  calisthenic  exercises,  but  this  is 
too  much  like  work  to  serve  the  purpose. 

The  arguments  concerning  the  troubles 
caused  by  the  recess  is  answered  by  the  plea 
that  the  play-ground  is  the  scene  on  which 
the  individuality  of  youth  is  most  likely  to 
develop,  and  the  opportunity  given  to  it 
cannot  wisely  be  lost.  Here  if  the  big  boy 
is  tyrannical,  the  little  boys  can  combine 
against  him.  And  if  the  teacher  is  often 
harassed  by  cases  of  ill-behaviour  on  the  play- 
ground, he  is  compensated  by  thus  learning 
more  about  the  real  character  of  his  pupils  in 
half  an  hour  than  he  could  learn  in  the 
routine  of  school-work  in  a  month. 

It  is  replied  to  the  plea  that  the  recess 
affords  an  occasion  for  the  spread  of  bad 
morals,  that  this  opportunity  is  afforded  still 
more  abundantly  by  the  streets.  That  in  a 
well-governed  school  this  exists  in  but  a  slight 
degree,  and  that  the  absorption  of  the  chil- 
dren's thoughts  in  their  sports  renders  their 
tendency  to  impart  evil  ideas,  habits  or 
language  to  their  companions  to  a  minimum. 

There  are  good  arguments,  it  will  be  seen, 
on  both  sides.  The  value  of  the  recess,  as 
affording  a  short  time  of  absolute  relaxation 
is  the  strongest  argument  in  its  favour.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  cause  of  innumerable  disci- 
plinary troubles  is  the  very  strongest  one 
against  it.  The  claim  that  it  is  a  source  of 
contamination,  some  teachers  may  not  admit,  * 
but  we  think  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
seems  to  show  this  to  be  true. 

We  think  the  no-recess  plan  will  work 
better  in  the  higher  and  the  primary  schools 
than  in  the  intermediate  department.  Little 
children  do  not  study  enough  to  need  recess, 
and,  besides,  it  can  be  made  up  to  them  by 
indoor  amusements.  With  older  pupils,  too, 
the  recess  is  hardly  needed.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  teacher  who  had  tried  the 
no-recess  plan,  givmg  some  details  of  its 
practical  working. — Ex. 
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TEACH  CHILDREN  TO  OBSERVE. 

Teachers  would  lighten  the  labour  of  in- 
struction and  add  immeasurably  to  the  value 
of  school  experience  to  the  children,  if  they 
would  give  a  little  time  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing children  to  observe.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
work.  Children  are  almost  invariably  keen- 
eyed  by  nature.  They  are  always  eager  to 
see  things,  and  a  very  little  stimulus,  applied 
early  enough,  will  arouse  this  faculty  to  most 
vigorous  action.  Tell  the  children  the  old 
story  of  eyes  and  no  eyes,  of  the  boy  who  saw 
nothing  and  the  boy  who  saw  everything. 
Exemplify  the  acute  observer  in  yourself,  by 
often  calling  their  attention  to  interesting 
things  which  you  have  seen  in  your  daily 
walks.  The  world  of  interest  and  pleasure 
which  you  thus  open  to  them  is  limitless. 

This  is  what  a  teacher  gives  as  her  experi- 
ence in  this  task  of  teaching  children  to  ob- 
serve : 

When  I  first  began  to  teach  school  in  the 
country,  I  said  to  a  bright  boy,  one  pleasant 
s,jring  morning,  who  had  a  long  mile  to  come 
to  school  every  day,  **  Well,  my  young  man, 
what  did  you  see  this  morning  on  your  way 
to  school?"  "Nothing  much,  sir."  I  said, 
*' To-morrow  morning  I  shall  ask  you  the 
same  question."  The  morning  came;  and 
when  I  called  him  to  my  desk  you  would 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  how  much  he 
had  seen  along  the  road — cattle  of  all  sizes 
and  colours  ;  fowls  of  almost  every  variety ; 
sheep  and  lambs,  horses  and  oxen ;  new 
barns  and  houses,  and  old  ones ;  here  a  tree 
blown  down,  and  yonder  a  fine  orchard  just 
coming  out  into  full  bloom  ;  there  a  field 
covered  over  with  corn  or  wheat;  here  a 
broken  rail  in  the  fence,  there  a  wash- 
out in  the  road  ;  over  yonder  a  pond,  alive 
with  garrulous  geese  and  ducks;  here  he 
met  a  carriage,  and  there  a  farm  waggon. 
And  not  only  had  he  seen  all  these  and 
many  more  things  in  the  fields  and  by  the 
wayside,  but  looking  up  he  had  noticed  flocks 
of  blackbirds  going  north  to  their  summer 
home.  He  saw  the  barn  and  chimney  swal- 
lows flying  about  in  every  direction ;  there 
he  had  noticed  a  king-bird  making  war  on 
the  crow,  and  here  a  hawk  pursuing  a  little 


wren  ;  yonder  he  had  seen  robins  flying  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  over  there  the  bobolink 
mingling  his  morning  song  with  that  of  the 
meadow  lark.  In  a  word,  he  had  so  much 
to  tell  me  that  I  had  not  time  before  school 
to  hear  it  all.  A  new  world  had  sprung  up 
all  around  him — earth,  water,  and  air  were 
now  full  of  interesting  objects  to  him.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  never  learned  to  look 
and  think.  Things  around  him  had  not 
changed  in  number  or  character,  but  he  had 
begun  to  take  note  of  them. — Ex. 


HOME  READING. 

If  parents  would  know  what  is  the  most 
effective  influence  to  shield  their  children 
against  the  temptations  to  sin  with  which 
their  unwary  feet  are  beset,  to  guard  them 
from  the  corrupting  tendencies  of  society,  let 
them  be  assured  that  it  will  be  found  in  good 
home  reading.  There  has  been  a  general 
impression  among  parents  that  reading,  of 
itself,  would  keep  a  boy  or  girl  "  out  of  mis- 
chief." This  idea  is  derived  from  the  time 
when  most  books  were,  if  not  instructive,  at 
least  harmless.  The  mass  of  evil  literature 
of  to-day  had  then  never  been  dreamed  of. 
It  is  not  enough,  now,  for  parents  to  know 
that  their  children  read,  they  must  know 
what  they  read. 

A  recent  article  in  a  religious  exchange 
was  headed  **  The  Dime  Novel  Damnation." 
The  forcibleness  of  this  phraseology  may  be 
startling  to  some,  but  if  does  not  emphasize 
any  too  strongly  the  eVil  which  it  condemns. 
It  instanced  cases  of  lads,  sons  of  respectable 
parents,  who  were  led,  by  the  influence  of 
the  books  they  read,  to  commit  the  most 
foolish  and  atrocious  deeds.  One  case  is 
mentioned  of  a  band  of  boys,  children  of 
Christian  parents,  supposed  to  have  been 
well  brought  up,  who  armed  themselves  with 
revolvers  and  scalping-knives  and  started  foi 
the  West,  *'to  fight  the  Indians."  Others 
had  adopted  a  plan  of  highway  robbery,  and 
robbed  their  fathers  and  mothers  to  enable 
them  to  start  off  on  their  plundering  career. 

There  are  no  words  too  strong  to  condemn 
this  demoralizing  literature.  And  yet  it  is 
furnished  to  our  youth  in  quantities  on  every 
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hand.  There  are  places  in  every  city,  which 
under  the  guise  of  news-stands,  are  depots 
for  all  the  vile  literary  poison  in  the  market. 
These  places  are  as  harmful  to  the  young  as 
the  saloons  themselves,  but  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  close  them  up,  or  even  check  them 
in  their  career  of  mischief.  We  have  laws, 
more  or  less  enforced,  which  forbid  selling 
intoxicating  liquors  or  deadly  weapons  to 
children  or  youths ;  similar  laws  should  be 
enacted  against  the  sale  of  literature  that  is 
as  sure  death  to  the  young  mind  and  heart. 

The  great  danger  in  this  matter  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  generally  overlooked,  in- 
deed almost  wholly  forgotten  by  the  parents. 
Many  who  in  other  respects  look  after  their 
children's  welfare  and  direct  their  plays  and 
their  study,  pay  no  heed  whatever  to  the  mat- 
ter of  their  reading.  They  never  think  that 
here  is  a  wide-open  door  through  which  evils  of 
the  most  base  character  may  enter  unchecked. 
They  never  take  the  trouble  to  note  how 
much  peril  to  young  minds,  aye,  and  young 
bodies,  too,  there  may  be  in  this  reckless  and 
evil  reading.  The  children  of  to-day  learn 
to  read  very  young,  and  their  tastes  in  books 
are  very  precocious.  When  the  parent  thinks 
they  are  still  being  interested  and  instructed 
by  the  books  of  the  nursery,  they  have  grown 
far  beyond  these,  and  are  deep  in  the  adven- 
tures of  "Roaring  Jack  of  the  Grizzlies," 
"Wild  Bill  of  the  Plains,"  etc.  A  very 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  young  people 
of  to-day  read  than  formerly  ;  this  is  shown 
by  the  increased  amount  of  juvenile  literature 
that  yearly  issues  from  our  presses.  The 
publishing  of  young  people's  literature  is  a 
new  and  very  profitable  business.  If  it  were 
confined  to  the  issue  of  harmless  literature 
the  fact  would  be  one  of  great  promise  for 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  next  gener- 
ation. But  the  profits  of  the  business  have 
brought  into  it  those  who,  by  means  of  the 
general  education  that  makes  all  the  children 
readers,  bring  to  themselves  advantages  at 
the  cost  of  demoralization  and  injury  to  the 
unsuspecting  and  the  youthful. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  no  means  of 
punishing  these  human   vampires,  nor  yet 


any  adequate  means  of  checking  their  career 
of  mischief.  There  is  only  one  remedy ;  and 
that  is,  that  parents  occupy  the  ground  with 
good  seed  before  the  emissary  of  evil  arrives 
to  sow  the  seed  of  evil  and  of  shame.  Par- 
ents, provide  your  children  with  good  read- 
ing. There  is  no  lack  of  it  now,  the  market 
is  always  overstocked.  Let  be  always  inter- 
esting as  well  as  instructive.  Our  children 
o-day  have  caught  their  elders'  impatience 
under  sermonizing.  Do  not  inflict  on  them 
much  of  this  kind  of  reading.  Give  them 
plenty  of  stories,  by  all  means.  The  appetite 
for  stories  belongs  to  all  ages,  races,  and 
climes.  But  let  the  stories  be  good,  pure, 
ennobling.  These  will  form  in  the  children 
a  taste  for  good  literature,  which  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  a  love  for  the  vulgar  and 
sensational  style  in  which  the  most  of  the 
pirate  and  Indian  tales  of  the  day  are  written. 
Have  books  that  are  well  illustrated,  too  :  all 
young  people  love  pictures,  and  it  is  by  means 
of  these  that  the  evil  publications  referred 
to  largely  increase  their  wicked  influence. 
Take  some  good  children's  magazine.  Have 
also  good  young  people's  books,  and  make  a 
practice  of  giving  books  to  them  on  birthdays 
and  holidays.  These  will  serve  as  the  germ 
of  a  library  for  the  younger  ones,  and  awaken 
in  them  a  desire  to  keep  their  books  from 
injury  or  destruction.  If  a  good  book  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  minds 
of  the  children,  for  some  reason,  read  it  with 
them,  and  talk  about  it,  and  help  them  to 
understand  it.  This  will  help  both  of  you, 
no  doubt. 

Parents,  note  what  we  have  said.  Know 
what  your  children  read,  and  keep  from  them 
the  accursed  abomination — the  dime  novel  of 
blood  and  thunder.  But  remember  that  to 
keep  them  from  evil  books  is  not  all  your 
task,  but  to  supply  them  with  good  books, 
and  teach  them  to  love  them.  Thus,  you 
have  raised  a  barrier  between  them  and  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  temptations  of  life, 
and  insured,  for  both  parents  and  children, 
further  tlian  any  other  one  act  could  accom- 
plish, the  purity  and  happiness  of  your  home, 
—The  Present  Age, 
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WHAT  SCIENCE  IS  DOING  FOR 
MODERN  THOUGHT. 

One  of  the  most  important  influences  now 
at  work  is  doubtless  that  of  science,  which  is 
of  course  as  old  as  human  curiosity,  and  is 
only  new  in  its  results.  That  the  effect  of  the 
great  advance  in  scientific  thought  has  been  to 
modify  considerably  most  forms  of  religious 
belief  cannot  be  denied :  and,  in  spite  of  the 
many  attempted  reconciliations  of  the  two,  it 
is  not  diflicult  to  see  that  some  of  the  leading 
dogmas  of  Christianity  are  doomed.  For- 
tunately, one  of  the  rewards  of  the  freedom 
that  is  given  to  science  is  a  lack  of  venom  in  its 
attack ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  an 
absence  of  bitterness  in  those  whose  opinions 
it  unavoidably  alters.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions;  modern  science  has  not  expelled 
arrogance  from  the  world,  and  enlightenment 
has  not  wholly  driven  out  bigotry.  Yet,  in 
the  calmness  with  which  the  controversy  is 
carried  on,  we  see  how  widespread  is  the  belief 
that  dogmas  are  less  essential  than  the  truth 
which  all  men  alike  are  seeking.  As  Prof.  Asa 
Gray  puts  it :  *  *  No  sensible  person  now  be- 
lieves what  the  most  sensible  people  believed 
formerly.  Settled  scientific  belief  must  control 
religious  belief.  "  It  is  one  of  the  time- 
honoured  jests  which  the  late  Lord  Beacons- 
field  thrust  into  his  last  novel,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  sensible  people  is  what  sensible 
people  never  tell.  They  may  not,  but  their 
tolerance  of  new  truths  and  the  altered 
position  of  ecclesiasticism  declare  all  that 
need  be  known. 

The  present  interest  in  science  is  distinctly 
part  of  the  revolutionary  movement  which 
demands,  with  restless  curiosity,  why  every- 
thing should  be  as  it  is.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion that  is  put  to  every  existing  institution, 
and  science  often  gives  a  serviceable  answer. 
The  answer  is  a  levelling  one  to  all  conven- 
tionalities, because  science  concerns  itself 
only  about  facts,  and  it  is  heard|now  because 
science  can  only  exist  where  thought  is  free. 
Freedom  of  thought  is  a  powerful  solvent, 
and  it  is  especially  destructive  to  all  the 
conventionalities  which  exist  by  means  of  the 
common  agreement  that  they  shall  not  be  ex- 
amined.   We  see  that  in  politics  the  divine 


right  of  kings  is  called  in  question,  and  in 
the  uniform  tendency  of  modern  times  to- 
wards democracy  the  assumption  of  govern- 
ment by  those  who  are  governed.  In  social 
matters  we  perceive  a  similar  movement  to- 
wards the  emancipation  of  the  individual. 
All  knowledge  advances  from  vague  general- 
ities to  the  comprehension  of  particulars, 
and  as  human  beings  have  succeeded  in 
imderstanding  themselves  they  have  thrown 
aside  the  convenient  habit  of  dividing  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  vast  homogeneous 
classes,  and  have  recognized  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  each  individual  of  the  race. — 
Popular  Science  Monthly, 


It  is  reported  that  already  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy  "  have 
been  sold,  and  that  the  author  has  received 
in  one  year  a  larger  royalty  than  was  paid  to 
Washington  Irving  for  all  his  writings.  The 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  should  make  us  blush  for 
American  civilization.  It  seems  amazing 
that  an  intelligence  capable  of  reading  words 
of  three  syllables  at  sight  should  not  be  sur- 
feited and  disgusted  at  the  end  of  one  chapter 
of  such  dreary  and  pointless  platitudes  and 
improbable  lies  as  appear  in  that  book. 
Such  a  wretched  failure  in  a  weak  at- 
tempt to  be  funny  was  surely  never  before 
printed  unless  perhaps  in  the  weakest  effu- 
sions of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  The  insti- 
tutions for  feeble-minded  children  must  be 
filling  up  in  this  country. — Ex. 


NORTH  HASTINGS  UNIFORM  PRO- 
MOTION EXAMINATIONS. 

(Continued  from  Monthly  for  April.) 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  words  that  mean  the  opposite  of 
— a  cowardf  humility ^  smallest,  lose ,  grief ^ 
folly,  abundant. 

2.  Write  statements  correctly  each  of 
which  shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — eight,  cUe,  reins,  rains, 
reigns,  peace,  piece,  residence,  off^  of, 

3.  Write  the  full  names  of  five  of  your 
schoolmates  and  their  initials. 
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4.  Using  ••!  "  as  the  first  word,  tell,  in 
short  statements, — zvhat  you  are  being  exam' 
ined  for,  two  things  thai  you  saw  on  the  way 
to  school. 

5.  Write  questions  about — a  wolf.  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  the  ocean^  Bethlehem, 

.    6.  Write  a  statement  ^kiOViX.— yourself  and 
:  your  mother t  yourself  and  your  teacher. 

7.  Use  is  or  are  correctly  in  statements 
about — France,  fragrant^  spices,  James  and 
■John,  oxen.       . 

'      8.  Use  was  or  were  iii  the  following  : — 
Tom  and  his  aunt  -^^-  put  out  at  this.  John 

and  I in  Stirling.      The  tall  chimney 

built  up.  '  ••     •t'^^x^  V    ;  y.-' 

9.  Write  answers,  in  complete  sentences, 
to  these  questions :— What  did  John's  aunt 
{lesson  on  "  Try  Again  ")  wish  to  teach  him 
and  Lucy?  In  what  village  was  Jesus  born? 
Who  is  Jesus?   In.>yhat  CQOntry  is  Trenton? 

•^  •  '  READIKG.  '''      ' 

Second  Reader,  page  177^*':^^  now  he- 
came  very  anxious  "  to  ^*  severed  the  string  at 

one  stroke.^'' 

GEOGRAPHY   AND   WRITING. 

1.  Sketch  a  map  of  the  County  of  Hast- 
ings and  mark  on  it  the  townships,  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  the  completed  railways, 
and  the  position  of  Madoc,  Stirling,  Bridge- 

'  water,  Trenton,  Deseronto,  Belleville,  and 
Moira  (Hog)  Lake. 

2.  Name  the  townships  in  which  iron 
mines  are  being  operated. 

3.  Define  (in  complete  sentences) — archi- 
pelago, sea,  promontory,  tributary,  shore, 
and  bed  of  a  river. 

LITERATURE. 

■    '      •■■'■•    '  '    ■ ''       -•■'■■        ■  ■■'-  '  ■  ••  ■,/ 
I.  What  is  a  fable?    Name  three  fables, 

and  tell  what  each  is  intended  to  teach. 
^''     2.  Explain     the     following     words    and 
phrases :— stalwart,  waiting  the  tide,   pon- 
derous,  tortoise,  gamekeeper,  sincerely  she 
^  repented,  hospitable,  cbmfoirtable  mess  pre- 
■1)ares. ''' 

3.  The  curling  waves  with  awful  roar 
A  little  boat  ayja/iTi/; 
"''"'•    ^And  pallid  fear's  distracting  power 
O'er  all  on  board  prevailed. 


Save  one,  the  captain^ s  darling  child, 
Who  steadfast  view'd  the  storm, 

And  cheerful,  with  composure  %^\\tdi 
At  danget's  threatening  form. 

(a)  Supply  other  words  for  those  in  ital- 
ics. 

(b)  Give  the  title  of  the  lesson  from  which 
this  is  taken. 

{c)  What  is  the  lesson  intended  to  teaph  ? 

(d)  In  the  first  verse  the  mark  '  occurs 
four  times.     Explain  its  use  in  each  case. 

(e)  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  each 
line  begin  ? 

4.  In  what  three  respects  is  a  crow  wiser 
than  a  silly  boy  ? 

(a)  Name  Susy's  little  servants  and  tell 
what  they  were  useful  for. 

(b).  What  animals  and  persons,  were  ask-^d 
if  they  had  stolen  the  nest  from  little  Robin 
Redbreast?  .      , 

5.  Write  from  memory  the  four  verses  of 
"  By-and-by  "  commencing: — 

There's  a  little  mischief-making 
Elfin,  who  is  ever  nigh — 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  seventy-nine,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six,  four 
thousand  and  seventy,  thirty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  nine,  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven. 

2.  How  much  must  be  added  to  one  mil- 
lion and  nine  to  make  three  million  four 
thousand  and  ninety  ? 

3.  A  merchant  has  $5649  in  cash  and 
goods  worth  $13795  ;  he  owes  one  man 
$3469  and  another  $5876  :  how  much  is  he 
really  worth?  ?;  1,sft*    v,.: 

4.  There  are  twelve  inches  in  one  foot ; 
how  many  inches  are  there  in  3679  feet  ? 

5.  How  many  feet  in  a  mile  if  79  miles 
contain  41 7 120  feet  ?       -^     '    "^  ';  /  : 

6.  A  man  bought  a  certain  number  of 
books  for  $5.75  and  sold  them  at  50  cents 
each  gaining  25  cents  ;.  how  many  books  did 
he  buy? 

7.  Find  the  whole  cost  of  3  yards  of  cot- 
ton at  12  cents  a  yard,  5  yards  of  cambric  at 
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16  cents  a  yard,  12  yards  of  tweed  at  $3.50 
a  yard,  and  14  yards  of  cashmere  at  95  cents 
a  yard. 

8.  {a)  Express  by  means  of  Roman  numer- 
als,—350,  275,  25,  164,  97. 

{b)  Write  in  words  the  following  numbers : 
— CL,  CD,  CI,  CX,  XC. 

9.  Define— Figure,  Number,  Subtfactidn, 
Product,  Dividend. 


EAST    MIDDLESEX    PROMOTION 
EXAMINATIONS.* 

Class  I.— Part  I. 

READING. 

From  charts,  tablets,  or  books,  or  from 
script.  Words  should  be  instantly  pro- 
nounced on  being  pointed  out  in  any  part  of 
tablet,  book,  or  in  plain  writing  on  the 
blackboard.  In  reading,  the  phrases  should 
be  separated  by  slight  pauses,  and  the  words 
of  the  phrases  connected  intelligently,  e.g. : — 
Ann  1  can  get  |  an  egg  |  for  |  she  has  |  ten 
hens. 

SPELLING. 

Oral  spelling  of  any  word  in  Part  I.,  in 
print  or  script,  looking  at  the  printed  or 
written  word.  The  order  of  steps  in  teach- 
ing reading  and  spelling  that  seems  to  be 
most  successful  is  :  To  teach  a  few  lessons  at 
first  by  the  word  method,  then  to  teach  the 
distinction  between  words  and  letters,  by 
having  the  pupils  "  count  words  "  and  **  count 
letters  ; "  next  teach  the  names  of  the  letters, 
first  in  print,  and  immediately  afterwards  in 
script.  From  Lesson  XII.  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  ought  to  be  taught,  and  the  names  of 
the  words  drawn  from  the  sounds  of  their 
letters.  Some  teachers  teach  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  before  the  names.  Spelling  should 
be  taught  both  in  Part  I.  and  Part  II.  of  the 
First  Book  by  the  use  of  word-building,  e.g. : 
Write;  en  on  the  blackboard,  get  the  sound 
of  en,  what  letter  placed  before  it  will  make 
men  ?  m  ;  write  m.  Similarly  make  /<?«,  den, 
etc.;  ank,r+ank^F-\-rankyFrank;  ar.arty 

^r^  etc.,  etc.  J.  ;^^.^.,,^;    .^r^,,,:, ,,,,.. 
*  By  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Dikrfiess,  I.RS.,  totidon. 


DRAWING. 

The  use  of  the  ruler ;  drawing  straight 
lines  with  the  ruler  in  positions  to  make 
simple  diagrams  of  three  or  four  lines  ;  rul- 
ing light  parallel  lines  for  writing.  The 
plain  outlines  of  print  capitals  such  as  I  L 
H  T  N  Z  M,  etc. 

WRITING. 

After  the  ability  to  rule  lines  well  is  ac- 
quired, teach  the  small  script  letters  in  the 
following  order :  «,  i,w,  n,  m,  v,  o,  a,  e,  r, 
J,  c,  t,  d.  Some  children  learn  writing  very 
much  more  quickly  than  others;  those  who 
are  able  may  be  allowed  to  finish  the  small 
letters  in  Part  I.  A  pupil  should  not  leave 
a  letter  until  he  makes  it  correctly  in  the 
ruled  spaces.  Reading  the  script  letters 
should  be  taught  long  before  the  writing  of 
them. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Counting  words,  letters,  objects.  Count- 
ing to  100.  Giving  instantly  the  result  of 
one  more  or  one  less  than  any  number  from 
I  to  100.  Making  the  figures.  Reading  and 
writing  numbers  to  20. 

COMPOSITION   AND  OBJECT  LESSONS. 

Answering  questions  on  the  subject-matter 
of  the  reading  lessons  in  simple  complete 
Sentences  orally.  Oral  repetition  of  short 
complete  sentences  on  numbers,  form,  size, 
colour,  etc.,  of  objects  in  the  school-room* 

Part  II. 

READING.  ;- 

Reading  intelligently  print  and  sciript. 
Proper  inflection  of  easy  questions.  Mean- 
ings of  phrases  and  words  in  the  reading 
lessons. 

SPELLING. 

All  regular  Words  and  easy  phrases  in  Part 
I.,  orally  or  from  dictation,  after  the  writing 
of  all  the  small  script  letters  is  taught. 
Capitals  may  be  drawn  in  outline  in  dicta- 
tion lessons  until  the  script  capitals  are 
taught.  AH  punctuation  marks  in  the  ex- 
tracts ought  to  be  dicta,ted,  and  ought  to  be 
copied  in  transcription  exercises. 
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WRITING, 

Complete  the  small  letters,  and  take  up  the 
capitals  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty.  Dic- 
tation and  transcription  in  ruled  spaces. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Numeration  and  notation  to  i,ooo.  Count> 
ing  by  I's,  lo's,  lOo's  to  i.ooo.  Addition 
and  subtraction.  Addition  table  until  the 
figures  in  columns  can  be  added  correctly  as 
rapidly  as  to  average  from  2  to  3  seconds  per 
figure.  Roman  notation  as  far  as  the  lessons 
in  the  book  are  numbered. 

DRAWING. 

Simple  figures  with  straight  lines. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  directions  N.  S.  E.  W. ;  and  the  four 
intermediate  points. 

COMPOSITION  AND  OBJECT  LESSONS. 
Making  statements  about  objects  ;  conver- 
sation  in  complete  sentences  on  subject-mat- 
ter of  the  reading  lessons.  Copying  and 
filling  easy  elliptical  sentences  from  the 
blackboard.  Writing  a  single  sentence  about 
objects  placed  before  the  pupils'  notice. 


2nd  TO  3rd  Class. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Write  in  words  105,602  and  100,008  j 
write  in  figures  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  twelve ;  write  in 
words  the  number  between  70,409  and 
70,411. 

2.,  Subtract  391,198  from  500,000;  then 
307,791  from  500,000;  and  then  301,011 
from  the  same  minuend  j  and  add  the  three 
remainders  together. 

3.  If  there  are  12,937,320,000  acres  in 
297  blocks  of  land,  how  many  acres  in  one 
block? 

4.  Multiply  4,893,675  by  84,  using  factors, 
one  of  which  is  7  ;  add  923  to  the  product, 
and  divide  the  sum  by  84,  using  the  same 
factors  as  you  used  in  multiplying.  Use  the 
factor  7  first  in  both  operations. 

5.  Find  the  sum,  difiference,  product,  and 
quotient  of  4.893  and  29.  Write  the  name 
of  each  answer. 


6,  There  are  365  days  in  one  year,  how 
many  days  in  47  years?  There  are  24  hours 
in  a  day,  how  many  hours  in  the  days  in  47 
years  ? 

7.  How  much  money  would  a  person  get 
for  137  dozen  eggs  at  19  cents  per  dozen ; 
65  lbs.  of  butter  at  23  cents  per  lb. ;  and 
178  lbs.  of  wool  at  34  cents  per  lb.  ?  Find 
total  amount. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  the  2nd  and  4th  sentences,  putting 
the  right  words  in  the  blanks. 

(i)  The  boy  is  writing. 

(2)  boys writing. 

(3)  He  was  not  here  to-day. 

(4)  they  here ? 

2.  Make  four  sentences,  using  only  the 
following  words : — bees,  swim,  bark,  sheep, 
fishes,  dogs,  buzz,  bleat.  Begin  each  sen- 
tence with  a  capital  letter,  and  place  a  period 
at  the  end  of  each  sentence. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  telling  how  many 
scholars  are  in  your  class  to-day. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  telling  to  what  class 
you  may  be  promoted  if  you  pass  this  exam- 
ination. 


3rd  TO  4th  Class. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Give  the  reason  for  each  of  the  seven 
capitals  in  these  two  extracts: 

The  dinner  waits  and  we  are  tired ; 
Said  Gilpin.     *'  So  am  I." 

O  Solitude  !  where  are  thy  charms  ? 

2.  State  the  names  and  the  uses  of  the 
three  punctuation  marks  in, 

•'How  could  it  fail ? "  said  Midas. 

3.  State  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  each 
of  the  following  examples : — {a)  Be  spared 
to  manhood's  years ;  {b)  His  little  heart's  a 
fountain  pure  ;  {c)  I'll  not  declare  how  bright 
and  fair  ;  {d)  We'd  rather  lose  our  other  two. 

4.  Exercises  from  King  Midas.  Answers 
must  be  in  complete  sentences,  {a)  Write 
an  explanation  of  "The  Golden  Touch." 
{b)  What  is  your  idea  of  a  dungeon?  {c) 
What  is  meant  by  a  wealthy  man  ?  (</)  What 
is  a  contented  man? 
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5.  Write  a  description  of  any  kind  of 
game  played  at  this  school. 

Topics  :  How  many  can  play  at  it  ?  How 
is  it  played  ?  Is  it  good  exercise  ?  Do  any 
of  the  players  ever  get  angry ;  and  if  so,  for 
what  causes  ? 

6.  Write  a  letter  as  if  to  a  cousin  living  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Topics :  How  long  the  winter  has  been. 
Deep  snow.  Sleighing — when  began  and 
how  long  it  lasted.  How  you  have  attended 
school  this  winter.  Who  your  teacher  is. 
What  you  are  doing  to-day. 

SPELLING. 

1.  Pray,  accept  this  little  present. 

2.  They  knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin, 
nor  catch  a  deer. 

3.  The  calm  treacherous  current  was  bear- 
ing them  irresistibly  to  the  falls. 

4.  Elate  with  flattery  and  conceit, 
He  seeks  his  royal  sire's  retreat. 

5.  Of  course,  the  Indian's  gun  was  level- 
led in  an  instant. 

6.  A  perilous  adventure  once  befell  my 
brother-in-law,  James. 

7.  He  was  trudging  on  steadily,  singing 
cheerfully  as  he  walked. 

8.  Perceived  the  poor  victims,  and  pitied 
their  fall. 

9.  Camels,  indeed,  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  especially  in  the  earlier  parts. 

10.  "And  where  are  they?     I  pray  you 

tell," 
She  answered,  "  Seven  are  we  ; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea." 

11.  Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns 

his  shining  seraph  brow, 
I  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe, 

his  mother  dear  and  I, 
Where  God  for  aye  shall  wipe  away 

all  tears  from  every  eye. 
Whate'er  befalls   his  brethren  twain, 

his  bliss  can  never  cease; 
Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear, 

but  his  is  certain  peace. 


2nd  TO  3rd  Class. 

SPELLING. 

I.  ♦*  No  one  taught  me  to  build  my  house," 
said  the  crow  when  they  were  quiet  again. 
17 


2.  I  can  easily  run  in  a  few  minutes  the 
distance  the  tortoise  will  require  hours  to 
crawl  over. 

3.  '*  Slow  and  sure  "  will  often  win  the 
day  against  speed  and  laziness.  No  one 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  any  difficult  task ;  for 
if  he  steadily  perseveres,  he  will  be  sure  to 
succeed. 

4.  The  pony  came  quietly  up  to  him,  and 
Willie  seized  hold  of  the  bridle. 

5.  Then,  as  David  had  no  sword,  he  leapt 
upon  the  huge  carcass  of  the  giant,  drew  his 
sword  out  of  the  sheath  and  cut  off  his  head. 
David  became  king  of  Israel,  and  he  wrote 
and  sang  many  beautiful  psalms. 

6.  "See,  mamma!"  she  cried,  "doesn't 
Lucy  look  pretty."  And  she  laughed  mer- 
rily. 

7.  The  curling  waves  with  awful  roar 

A  little  boat  assail'd  ; 
And  pallid  fear's  distracting  power 
O'er  all  on  board  prevail'd. 


3rd  TO  4th  Class. 

READING. 

Third  Reader,  pages  283-4:  "The  lan- 
guage of  this  nation,"  to  ''  we  are  acquainted." 

For  reading  this  extract  with  correct  pro- 
nunciation, with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency, 
with  attention  to  the  marked  pauses,  but 
without  spirit  and  without  intelligent  and 
correct  inflection,  pause,  and  emphasis,  give 
not  more  than  35  marks.  Observe  particu- 
larly the  following  points  in  the  reading  of 
those  who  attempt  more  than  mere  correct 
and  fluent  pronunciation  : — 

Emphasis  on  : — thafsy  hats^  1.  8  ;  founds 
1.  9;  we,\.  12;  cat^  1.  18;  tiger^  1.  19; 
other,  1.  22  ;  foreigner^  1.  24  ;  us,  we,  1.  25  ; 
his,  1.  26 ;  names,  1.  29  ;  and  things,  i hem- 
selves,  1.  30. 

Inflection  of: — ah,  ah!  1.  9;  no!  1.  15; 
grease,  seeds,  1.  16;  skins,  1.  17;  tiger-kind^ 
1.  19  ;  and  cat-kind,  1.  20. 

Pause  after  : — cat,  1.  18;  tiqer,  1.  19  ;  ^ 
1.  22 ;  foreigner,  1.  24 ;  do,  1.  26 ;  and  sen- 
sible, 1.  27. 

After  all  have  read,  direct  them  with  open 
books  before  them  to  write  the  meaning  of : 
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(i)  Unintelligible  to  a  foreigner ;  (2)  Salut- 
ing each  other ;  (3)  To  make  you  sensible. 

2nd  TO  3rd  CLASS. 

Second  Reader,  page  199-200  :  From 
"Will  you  give  my  kite  a  lift?"  to  "head 
downwards." 

Examine  the  reading  as  carefully  in  this 
class  as  in  the  3rd.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
less  uniformity  in  marking  the  reading  than 
in  any  other  subject. 


2nd  TO  3rd,  AND  3rd  TO  4th. 
WRITING. 

All  the  small  letters,  repeated  three  times 
joined,  in  ruled  spaces,  10  marks. 

All  the  capitals,  10  marks. 

The  ten  digits,  repeated  four  times,  as  for 
a  sum  in  addition,  5  marks. 

The  other  25  marks  to  be  judged  from  the 
compositions  in  Class  III.,  and  Class  II. 


3rd  TO  4th  Class. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Analyze  : 

(a)  Seven  are  we. 

{p)  Two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell. 

{c\  And  in  the  cottage  churchyard  I 
Dwell  near  with  my  mother. 

(</)  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 

{e)  Together  round  her  grave  we  played, 
My  brother  John  and  I. 

(/)  How  many  are  you,  then  ? 

(§)  Still  the  little  maid  would  have  her 
will. 

(A)  This  one  act  made  that  young  man's 
fortune. 

{Three  marks  for  correctly  dividing  each 
sentence  into  noun  part  and  predicate.,  four  if 
the  noun  part  is  divided  into  subject  and  ad- 
juncts or  complements.) 

2.  Parse  all  the  words  except  '•  the  '*  in 
sentences  {g)  and  {h). 

3.  Re-write  the  following  sentence,  using 
pronouns  instead  of  the  names  of  persons  : 
Jane  and  Mary  gave  John  five  cents  for  John's 
bunch  of  flowers ;  John  had  gathered  the 
flowers  in  the  woods  for  Jane  and  Mary. 


Jane  and  Mary  put  the  flowers  in  Jane  and 
Mary's  hats. 

4.  Define :  gender,  superlative  degree, 
relative  pronoun. 

5.  In  the  word  "highly," 

{a)  How  many  syllables  are  there  ? 
{b)  How  many  letter-sounds  ? 
[c)  Which  of  its  letters  are  vowels  ? 
{d)  Which  are  consonants  ? 

6.  Give  the  plural  of  knife  and  key  ;  the 
singular  of  lilies  and  sheep ;  the  feminine  of 
horse  and  drake ;  and  the  objective  of  /  and 
who. 

7.  Correct  the  following  expressions  (the 
rea-on  is  not  asked)  : 

(a)  We  have  went  to  the  beginning  of 
decimals. 

{b)  They  seen  us  coming. 

[c]  There  the  messenger  of  the  councilmen 
is,  setting  on  a  chair. 

(<y)  He  was  very  tired  and  laid  down  for 
a  nap. 

8.  Correct  and  give  your  reason  : 
(e)  He  ain't  as  far  in  grammar  as  I. 
(/)  Them's  good  apples. 

(g)  He  could  just  see  the  boys  heads. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  ? — 

{a)  He  only  pretended  to  believe  James.  ) 

(b)  He  pretended  to  believe  James  only.  ) 

(c)  He  helps  John  as  well  as  me.  ) 

(d)  He  helps  John  as  well  as  I.      ) 

(e)  He  is  taller  than  any  other  boy  in  "^ 

his  class.  r 

(/)  He  is  the  tallest  boy  in  his  class.  J 


HYGIENE    AND  TEMPERANCE. 

1.  {a)  What  difference  is  there  between 
the  air  as  it  is  inspired  (breathed  in)  and  as 
it  is  respired  (breathed  out)? 

(b)  What  produces  the  change  ? 

{c)  What  are  some  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  breathing  your  own  breath  over  again,  or, 
as  in  the  school-room,  breathing  the  air  that 
has  come  off  other  persons'  lungs  ? 

(d)  By  what  means  can  a  sleeping-room  be 
supplied  with  fresh  air,  particularly  when  it 
is  occupied  ? 

2.  Trace  the  changes  undergone  by  the 
food  and  its  progress  from  its  entrance  to  the 
mouth  until  it  supplies  strength  to  the  arm. 
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Or,  if  you  cannot  answer  the  whole  ques- 
tion, answer  as  many  of  these  parts  as  you 
can  : 

{a)  What  changes  take  place  in  solid  food 
before  it  reaches  the  stomach  ? 

{b)  Trace  food  from  the  stomach  to  the 
heart. 

{c)  After  it  enters  the  heart,  what  must  be 
done  with  it  before  it  is  fit  to  be  sent  into  the 
arteries  ? 

{d)  Where  is  the  blood  taken  by  the 
arteries  ? 

[e)  What  is  the  use  of  the  veins  ? 

{f)  How  many  cavities  has  the  heart,  and 
how  is  the  blood  distributed  from  each  ? 

3.  (a)  In  what  compounds  or  under  what 
names  may  alcohol  be  obtained  ?  (Mention 
four.) 

(3)  Mention  any  uses  (two  will  do)  of 
alcohol  in  chemistry  or  medicine. 

{c)  What  effect  has  alcohol  on  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  ?  On  the  fibrine  of 
the  blood  ?  What  may  be  the  results  of  the 
effects  ? 

{d)  Why  does  the  partaking  of  alcohol, 
notwithstanding  the  first  sensation  of  warmth, 
leave  the  body  less  protected  against  cold  ? 

Or  show  in  what  way  the  warmth  felt  after 
swallowing  alcohol  is  allied  to  the  "hot- 
ache  "  felt  sometimes  in  one's  fingers  after 
snow -balling. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Draw  all  the  capital  letters  having 
straight  oblique  lines.  Make  them  all  the 
same  height,  not  more  than  an  inch  nor  less 
than  half  an  inch.  State  in  writing  the  height 
you  have  tried  to  make  them.  Draw  this 
kind  of  letter  :  N,  A. 

2.  Draw  a  window  having  two  sashes,  9 
panes  of  glass  7  x  9in  each  sash.  Show  the 
frame  round  the  window  as  well  as  you  can. 
Use  the  ruler  in  this  drawing  chiefly  to  get 
the  correct  proportions  of  the  sashes. 

3.  Dictation  drawing : 

{a)  Draw  a  square,  side  one  inch  ;  draw 
its  diagonals  ;  divide  both  diagonals  into 
three  equal  parts,  and  mark  the  points  of 
division  ;  through  the  points  nearest  the 
corners  draw  four  straight  lines,  thus  making 
a  smaller  concentric  square. 


{b)  On  the  sides  of  the  first  square  (one 
inch)  draw  four  similar  squares  ;  join  the 
upper  right-hand  angle  of  the  top  square  with 
the  lower  left-hand  angle  of  the  left  square  ; 
similarly  join  all  other  opposite  angles  of  two 
squares ;  complete  with  inside  concentric 
squares  similar  to  the  first  square. 

{c)  Continue  by  joining  to  the  right  one 
repetition  of  all  the  above. 

Nos.  I  and  3  are  to  be  drawn  free-hand^ 
and  No.  2  with  the  ruler.  This  paper ^  being 
the  firsts  is  fnade  very  easy.  There  is  no  paper 
on  drawing  for  promotion  from  the  2nd  Class 
this  time. 

The  prescribed  text-books  in  these  subjects 
are,  in  : 

Drawing—S^oXitt  Smith's  Primary  Man- 
ual.    90  cents. 

^^/V«^— Buckton's  '*  Health  in  the 
House."     60  cents. 

Temperance — Dr.  Richardson's  Book.  30 
cents.  The  "Cantor  Lectures"  and  "Absti- 
nence," in  paper  25  cts.  each,  detail  the  dourse 
of  experiments  upon  which  his  conclusions 
in  the  text-book  were  reached,  and  conse- 
quently are  found  of  great  benefit  in  studying 
the  latter. 


3rd  TO  4th  Class. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  {d)  Trace  the  course  of  the  River 
Thames  through  the  County  of  Middlesex 
from  where  the  North  Branch  enters  Nissouri 
near  St.  Mary's  and  the  South  Branch  enters 
North  Dorchester  near  Ingersoll  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  county. 

{b)  Mark  on  the  drawing  the  townships  of 
Middlesex  through  or  past  which  the  Thames 
flows,  outlining  the  boundaries  of  each  town- 
ship. 

{c)  Mark  the  city  and  two  villages  past 
which  it  flows. 

{d)  Mark  the  location  and  names  o^"  the 
various  railway  crossings  of  the  Thames  in  or 
on  the  boundary  of  Middlesex. 

2.  (a)  Draw  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.  Mark  on  the  coast  line  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  several  countries 
and  write  their  names  on  the  drawing. 
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[b)  Mark  the  mouths  of  at  least  three  large 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 

[c)  Locate  two  islands  and  one  cape. 

3.  (a)  Draw  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie. 

[b)  Mark  on  the  drawing  the  six  counties 
and  their  county-towns  correctly  located. 

4.  Name  and  give  the  location  of  two 
isthmuses,  two  mountains,  and  two  gulfs. 

5.  Draw  a  hemisphere  and  mark  on  it, 
the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  a  meridian,  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  the  Arctic  Circle. 

6.  Define  oasis,  water-shed,  island,  chan- 
nel, peninsula. 

7.  What  and  where  are  Bruce,  Brandon, 
Saguenay,  Vermont,  Anticosti,  Panama, 
Jamaica,  Horn,  Liverpool,  Volga,  Sicily, 
Ganges,  New  Zealand,  Nile,  and  Sweden  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Add  all  the  numbers  between  30,374, 
and  thirty  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  J  subtract  the  sum  from  one  million  ; 
multiply  the  remainder  by  144,  using  factors 
12  and  12  ;  and  divide  the  product  by  99, 
using  factors. 

2.  (a)  How  many  strokes  will  a  clock 
strike  in  the  month  of  April?  (b)  How 
many  minutes  in  the  month  of  April  ? 

3.  {a)  Two  men  start  from  the  same  place 
to  walk  in  opposite  directions,  one  walking 
3  miles  per  hour,  the  other,  4  ;  how  far  apart 
will  they  be  in  7  hours?  {b)  In  how  many 
hours  will  they  be  56  miles  apart  ? 

4.  Reduce :  [a)  3  tons,  4  qrs. ,  500  lbs.,  to 


cwt.;  {b)  27,400,012  sq.  yds.,  to  sq.  inches; 
(r)  39  pecks,  o  gals.,  o  qts.,  to  bushels. 

5.  A  strip  of  land  20  rods  wide,  is  cut  off  the 
side  of  a  block  i^^  miles  long  by  400  rods  wide. 
Into  how  many  lots,  each  containing  2  acres 
80  sq.  rods,  may  the  strip  be  divided  ? 

6.  Make  a  bill  of  the  following  items  : — 
Mrs.  Gale  sold  Messrs.  Arnott  &  Co.,  13  lbs. 
8  oz.  of  butter  @  22  cents  per  lb.  ;  12  lbs. 
8  oz.  lard  @  10  cents  per  lb.  ;  100  eggs  at  18 
cents  per  dozen ;  and  bought  2  quarts  of 
syrup  @  80  cents  per  gallon  ;  3  lbs.  of  tea 
@  65  cents  per  lb. ;  60  clothes-pins  @  5 
cents  a  dozen  ;  4^  lbs.  of  sugar  @  9  lbs.  for 
the  dollar  ;  25  lbs.  of  rice  at  @  $4  per  cwt. ; 
and  the  balance  of  what  was  coming  to  her 
in  canned  fruit  at  1 8  cents  per  can. 

7.  Divide  the  L.  C.  M.  of  26,  39,  130, 
273,  by  their  G.  C.  M. 

8.  How  often  is  the  continued  product  of 
I7»  36,  55,  60,  and  273  contained  in  39x84 
X  85  X  132  X  240? 

9.  Find  the  cost  of:  {a)  6,731  lbs.  of 
wheat  @  $1.60  per  cwt.,  or  96  cents  per 
bushel ;  {b)  4,837  lbs.  of  oats  @  40  cents  per 
bushel  of  34  lbs. 

10.  Find  the  cost  of:  (a)  a  pile  of  wood, 
18  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  high,  @  $4-30 
per  cord  ;  {b)  3,865  ft.  of  lumber  @  $12.00 
per  thousand  feet. 

11.  Find  the  cost  of:  [a)  379  oz.  @  14 
cents  per  lb.  ;  {jb)  513  eggs  @  17  cents  per 
doz. ;  {c)  378  quarts  @  $1.13  per  gallon. 

Nos.  8,  9,  10  and  11  may  be  worked  by 
cancellation. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Life  and  Times  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  K.C.B., 
etc. ;  by  J.  E.  Collins.  Toronto :  Rose 
Publishing   Co. 

Educational  journalism  has  nothing  to 
do  with  party  politics,  but  it  ought  to  be 
concerned  in  the  progress  of  the  nation — in 
its  thought  and  action — and  manifest  an 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  the  records  of 
good  citizenship.  The  publication  of  this 
cleverly  written  work  by  a  Lower  Province 


man,  now  a  resident  of  Toronto,  is  a  gratifying 
indication  that  there  are  writers  coming  to  the 
front  who  essay  to  stir  the  present  generation 
of  Canadians  with  new  mental  impulses.  So 
much  of  our  literature  has  been  written  by 
men  grubbing  in  old  newspapers  and  quarry- 
ing in  uninviting  archives,  that  any  enthus- 
iasm in  the  writer  has  been  dissipated  long 
before  the  publisher  could  serve  the  dish  up 
to  the  reader.  No  doubt,  also,  the  diffi- 
culties attending  publication,  in  the  limited 
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reading  constituency  of  a  colony,  have  often 
put  an  extinguisher  on  anything  like  fresh, 
vigorous  thought.  The  publishers,  in  the 
present  instance,  have  had  the  advantages  of 
a  lively,  piquant  writer,  an  interesting  re- 
gime, and  all  the  enthusiasm  that  not  only 
party  allegiance  but  great  personal  popu- 
larity have  brought  to  the  subject  of  the 
biography.  The  jauntiness  of  the  author's 
style,  and  the  occasional  brusquerie  of  his 
criticisms,  moreover,  impart  no  little  charm 
to  the  book,  and  contribute,  with  the  per- 
vading blitheness  of  the  narrative,  to  one's 
interest  and  frequent  amusement.  Mr.  Col- 
lins' spontaneity,  his  springy,  marrowy  sen- 
tences, his  impassioned  love  of  country,  of 
nature,  and  of  everything  fresh,  breezy,  and 
wholesome,  are  each  of  them  elements  of 
attraction  which  are  all  but  irresistible  in 
their  influence  on  the  reader.  But  these 
qualities  in  the  writer,  though  they  impart  a 
flavour  to  the  book,  seldom  cloud  his  power 
of  discrimination.  True,  the  author  here 
and  there  describes  events  and  speaks  of 
his  hero  in  the  fervour  of  partisanship,  but  he 
as  often  takes  the  bit  in  his  mouth  and 
careers  over  the  paddock  of  party  history 
with  the  freedom  of  an  untamed  colt.  In 
political  memoirs,  it  is  too  much  the  fashion 
to  treat  the  figures  of  history  with  undue 
partiality.  Given  the  man  we  admire,  then 
all  his  actions  must  be  wise  and  statesman- 
like. His  sagacity  is  never  at  fault,  his 
resources  are  unfailing,  his  influence  on  his 
time  is  wholly  beneficent,  and  his  memory 
imperishable.  After  this  fashion,  contem- 
porary history  is  too  often  written.  We 
are  not  careful  to  say  that  this  is  what  Mr. 
Collins  has  not  done  ;  but  while  his  sketch 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  times  is 
sympathetic  and  friendly,  the  portraiture  is 
nowhere  overdrawn,  nor  has  he  excluded 
from  his  canvas  the  names  of  those  whose 
share  in  the  history  deserves  recognition.  In 
this  latter  respect  the  work  before  us  ceases 
now  and  then  to  be  a  biography  of  the  chief 
actor  on  the  scene.  A  glance  at  the  index 
will  show  how  full  is  Mr.  Collins'  canvas, 
and  how  extensive  is  the  scope  of  the  work. 
At  times,  indeed,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
central  figure  in  the  many  admirable  studies 


the  author  has  given  us  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  Dominion.  Occasionally,  in  the  case 
of  men  politically  opposed  to  Sir  John,  the 
author's  brush  is  wielded  with  vigour,  and 
dipped  in  the  darkest  pigments.  But  the 
sketches  are  effective  ;  and  they  present  the 
men  not  as  stuffed  lay-figures,  but  as  actors 
on  the  scene,  who  have  entered  the  arena  of 
conflict,  and  either  make  their  own  exits  or 
are  helped  off  the  scene.  That  in  the  trying 
arena  of  Canadian  politics,  not  a  few  have  to 
be  carried  from  the  lists  may  be  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  struggle  between  the 
political  powers  of  good  and  evil,  is,  in  the 
author's  hands,  nowhere  doubtful.  Those 
with  whom  the  writer  is  in  sympathy,  as  a 
rule,  fare  well,  while  their  opponents  are 
wofuUy  worsted.  But  with  this,  were  we 
so  inclined,  we  have  no  desire  to  quarrel, 
for  the  author  tells  us  that  he  has  written 
*'by  the  light  that  has  been  given  to  him, 
"and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  tell  the 
"truth."  The  evidence  of  this  is  indeed 
manifest  throughout  the  book,  for  not  only 
has  Mr.  Collins  told  his  story  without  reserve, 
and  touched  the  leading  characteristics  of 
his  subject  with  decision,  but  at  times  his 
narrative  fairly  glows  with  the  concentrated 
flame  of  conviction.  The  career  of  Sir  John 
is  followed  for  over  sixty  years  with  enthus- 
iasm and  ever-increasing  admiration.  The 
more  prominent  events  of  his  time  are  de- 
scribed with  minuteness,  and  with  an  eye  to 
the  main  bearings  of  the  history,  which 
preserves  the  proper  sense  of  proportion  and 
prevents  the  narrative  from  ever  becoming 
wearisome.  In  the  early  part  of  the  book  a 
strain  of  radicalism  crops  out  in  the  story, 
which  enlists  the  sympathy  of  Liberalism 
where  Liberalism  is  beneficent.  In  the 
closing  pages  the  sentiment  presents  itself  in 
a  pronounced  Nationalism,  which,  likely 
enough,  both  political  parties  will  sneer  at, 
though  the  feeling  is  obviously  dictated 
by  patriotism.  Here  Conservatism  will  no 
doubt  charge  the  author  with  rolling  in  a 
tub,  though  his  words  have  a  curious  con- 
vincing force,  and  the  swaying  influence  of 
patriotic  ardour. 

The  literary  chapter  appended  to  the  work 
rather  divides  the  interest  in  the  subject  of 
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the  biography.  But  here  the  author  is  no 
less  at  home,  and  writes  of  Canadian  litera- 
ture con  amore.  He  has  given  us  a  discrim- 
inating resume  of  our  literary  forces,  though 
here  and  there,  as  in  the  political  narrative, 
Mr.  Collins'  own  predilections  sometimes 
unfeelingly  come  into  view.  His  literary 
judgments,  however,  are  not  often  at  fault  ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  verse,  he  has  the  true 
poetic  instinct,  combined  with  much  imagina- 
tive and  analytic  power.  The  book  on  the 
whole  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  this  young 
author  ;  and  its  dedication  to  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  that  gentleman's 
interest  in  Canadian  literature  and  the  im- 
petus he  has  given  to  literary  activity  in  the 
Dominion.  In  the  coming  years,  much  will 
be  expected  from  Mr.  Collins'  pen,  for  his 
present  work  shows  that  he  is  capable  of 
greater  achievement  and  certain  to  win 
higher  honours.  As  a  writer,  he  has  some- 
thing both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn ;  but 
with  maturer  mind  and  the  subduing  effect 
of  age,  he  will,  we  venture  to  think,  present 
himself  with  increasing  acceptance  to  the 
reading  constituency  of  Canada. 


Arithmetic  for  Junior  Pupils  ;  by 
Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  and  James 
Brown,  M.A.  Toronto  :  Copp,  Clark  & 
Co. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  work,  well  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  Public  School  pupils. 
Although  for  junior  pupils,  it  carries  the  sub- 
ject beyond  the  limit  table  for  entrance  to 


High  Schools,  by  adding  simple  exercises 
in  Practice,  Percentage,  Interest,  Discount, 
Ratio,  and  Square  Root.  This  is  certainly  an 
advantage.  Many  junior  pupils  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  attending  High  Schools  will 
thus  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  with- 
out extra  cost,  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
which  will  benefit  them  in  after  life.  The 
work  is  well  arranged  :  the  expediency  of 
placing  the  treatment  of  Compound  Quantities 
immediately  after  the  Simple  Rules  may  be 
doubted ;  but,  as  this  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Public  School  teachers  of  the  Province,  ex- 
pressed at  their  last  Convention,  we  do  not 
propose  to  find  fault  with  it.  The  theoretical 
exposition  of  the  subject  is  well  done,  and, 
what  we  regard  as  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  work,  it  contains  numerous  and  well- 
graded  examples.  In  a  book  for  junior 
pupils,  this  qualification  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Expedition  combined  with 
accuracy  should  be  the  practical  object  of  an 
education  in  arithmetic ;  and  this  can  be 
secured  only  by  constant  practice  in  solving 
a  varied  collection  of  well-assorted  and  well- 
graded  problems.  We  can  safe'ysay  that  the 
pupil  who  masters  this  book  will  have  a  well- 
digested  knowledge  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  all  arithmetical  processes.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  the  book  reflects 
credit  on  Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  who 
have  already  made  a  reputation  for  themselves 
as  the  publishers  of  an  excellent  series  of 
school  manuals. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE 
INSTITUTES. 

The  results  of  the  recent  examinations  of 
Toronto  University  furnish  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  present  system  of  teaching 
the  work  of  the  First  Year  in  Arts  at  Uni- 
versity College.  We  find  from  the  class  lists 
that  the  candidates  trained  at  the  St.  Catha- 
rines and  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institutes, 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  off  almost  all 
the    principal   honors.     Both   mathematical 


scholarships  go  to  these  Institutes,  and  the 
first  position  in  the  year  is  held  by  Miss 
Balmer,  who  was  trained  at  St.  Catharines 
for  the  examination.  To  this  young  lady 
have  been  awarded  the  scholarship  in  Mod- 
erns, and  the  second  scholarship  in  General 
Proficiency.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  Miss 
Charles,  from  the  same  Institute,  attained 
the  Modern  Languages  and  First  General 
Proficiency  Scholarship  of  the  same  year. 
And  year  after  year  the  Hamilton  Institute 
has    been    equally   successful,   carrying    off 
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scholarship  after  scholarship.  We  do  not 
produce  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing invidious  comparisons,  for,  no  doubt,  the 
work  of  tuition  is  carefully  attended  to  at 
University  College.  What  we  do  wish, 
however,  to  impress  upon  the  members  of 
the  Senate  is,  that  the  Collegiate  Institutes 
are  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  First 
Year  work  in  Arts.  At  present  we  hear  a 
good  deal  of  complaint  about  the  straitened 
condition  of  the  University  finances,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  University  Col- 
lege suffers  from  chronic  impecuniosity.  If 
the  University  were  to  drop  the  First  Year 
work,  a  good  many  of  its  troubles  would 
disappear,  and  the  professors  of  University 
College  would,  no  doubt,  look  upon  the 
change  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  ;  for  this 
plan  would  relieve  them  of  the  most  irksome 
portion  of  their  duties,  and  give  them  greatly 
increased  opportunities  for  teaching  the 
higher  work  of  the  other  years.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  either  that  the  masters  of  our 
enterprising  and  progressive  schools  would 
willingly  continue  the  relegated  work.  As 
matters  now  stand  they  must  take  it  up  for 
the  benefit  of  comparatively  few.  The  change 
proposed  would  entail  no  extra  expense  on 
such  schools,  and  it  would  be  productive  of 
great  relief  to  the  University.  Besides,  no 
better  scheme  could  be  devised  for  elevating 
the  standard  of  education  generally.  The 
advantages  of  a  higher  education  would  in 
this  way  be  more  widely  disseminated  ;  for 
many  whose  studies  now  end  with  the  junior 
matriculation  examination,  would  proceed  to 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  over-education?  For  a  time  men 
with  a  university  education  may  deem  them- 
selves above  certain  occupations  in  life  ;  but 
this  is  only  a  temporary  evil.  It  is  sure  to 
eight  itself. 


COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENTS. 

Most  readers  of  the  Monthly  will  not 
require  to  be  reminded  by  the  Convocation 
Addresses,  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
present  number,  that  the  period  of  College 
Commencements  is  upon  us.  The  prize 
lists     will     have     already    been    too     well 


scanned  to  note  the  progress  of  old  pupils  to 
need  reminder  from  us  of  one  of  the  great 
educational  events  of  the  year.  How  it  has 
fared  with  those  whose  feet  have  been  set  on 
the  steep  ascents  of  learning,  cannot  but  be 
a  matter  of  solicitude  to  the  masters  from 
whom  they  have  passed,  and  whose  prepara- 
tory work,  whether  now  recognized  by  the 
student  or  not,  must  have  no  little  moulding 
influence  on  their  after-career.  Much,  of 
course,  will  still  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  work  done  at  college,  on  the  ambitions 
aroused,  on  the  latent  powers  called  into 
action,  as  well  as  on  the  thoroughness  and 
the  fervour  of  the  academic  training.  In 
this  latter  respect,  it  is  not  always  the  best 
equipped  college,  or  the  wealthiest  endow- 
ment, that  will  do  most  for  the  young  col- 
legian, but  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  and 
mental  vigour  thrown  into  the  class-room 
work,  the  comprehensiveness  and  modern 
thoroughness  of  the  subjects  taught,  and  that 
happy  combination  of  pumping  in  and  draw- 
ing out  force,  on  the  part  of  the  professors, 
that  marks  the  highest  teaching  aptitude,  and 
has  the  most  inspiriting  effect  on  those  taught. 
In  Ontario,  we  are  yet  a  long  way  from  Uni- 
versity Consolidation,  though,  if  the  agitation 
be  well-founded  that  has  sprung  up  against 
such  an  institution  as  the  Johns-Hopkins  Uni- 
versity,which  is  charged  with  raising  its  stand- 
ard so  high  that  only  the  few  can  be  educated, 
and  not  the  many,  then  a  great  National 
University,  or  the  centralization  of  a  number 
of  colleges  with  an  Arts  course  for  all,  is  not 
wholly  to  be  desired.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  arc  in  some  danger  of  forgetting  that  we 
are  as  yet  a  sparse  and  poor  people  ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  colleges,  especially  of  de- 
nominational institutions  scattered  over  the 
Province,  with  their  necessarily  limited  Arts 
departments,  is  not  the  act  of  the  highest 
wisdom,  however  ardently  denominational 
pride  makes  effort  to  sustain  them.  That 
they  are  sustained,  and  pluckily  sustained, 
is  of  course  to  their  credit ;  and  rivalry  here 
is  perhaps  seen  in  its  fairest  guise.  Could 
the  Utopian  dream  be  realized  of  a  fusion  of 
the  sects,  as  we  have  seen  and  are  seeing  the 
union  of  the  various  bodies  of  more  than  one 
denomination,  then  University  Consolidation 
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would  not  be  far  off.  It  is  the  end  of  edu- 
cation to  liberalize  thought  and  opinion  and 
to  broaden  the  views  of  all  who  come  within 
the  reach  of  its  influence.  The  presence  at 
the  recent  Convocation  of  Queen's  University 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  and  of  the 
representative  heads  of  other  communions, 
is  a  significant  circumstance,  and  speaks 
with  a  thousand  tongues  for  the  liberality  of 
spirit,  as  well  as  for  the  efficiency  of  the  work, 
of  Principal  Grant  and  his  colleagues.  The 
remarkable  growth  of  Queen's,  and  the 
scarcely  less  remarkable  work  of  Victoria, 
and  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  faculties  of 
Wycliffe  and  Trinity  Colleges,  may  well  in- 
cite the  council  of  Toronto  University  to  keep 
the  latter  institution  in  the  van  of  academical 
progress,  and,  in  reality,  to  make  it  the  cop- 
ing stone  of  our  provincial  educational  sys- 
tem. No  friend  of  University  College  will, 
we  trust,  fail  to  respond  to  the  appeal  in  its 
behalf,  so  ably  made  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor  Mulock. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  LECTURE- 
SHIPS. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  we  observe,  has 
just  been  installed  in  the  Chair  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  appointment  to  this  important  professor- 
ship of  so  cultured  a  writer  and  able  a  critic 
is  not  only  a  compliment  to  that  guild  of  great 
modern  writers  of  English  prose,  of  whom 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  one  of  the  chief,  but  it 
introduces  to  the  College  Halls  on  the  Cam 
a  vigorous  thinker  and  an  accomplished 
litUrateur^  whose  influence  must  be  in  the 
highest  degree  stimulating,  and  whose  work 
will  bear  no  trace  of  pedantry  or  smell  of 
rust.  Among  Mr.  Stephen's  writings  are 
*'  Hours  in  a  Library,"  a  collection  of  appre- 
ciative biographies  of  English  authors,  the 
monographs  on  "Johnson,"  "Pope,"  and 
•'  Swift,"  in  Mr.  Morley's  Men  of  Letters 
Series,  and  a  "History  of  English  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  the  latter  rather 
rationalistic,  however,  in  its  tendency.  Now 
that  English  Literature  is  beginning  to  take 
its  rightful  place  in  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Canada,  of  what  service  would  it  not 


be  to  have  in  our  University  Chairs  a  few 
modern  men  of  culture  and  enthusiasm  in 
letters?  This  is  nowadays  an  imperious 
want;  and  we  could  name  three  or  four 
Canadian  scholars  whose  services  should  be 
instantly  had,  if  not  as  additional  and  per- 
manently appointed  Professors  of  English 
Literature  in  our  Colleges,  then  as  occasional 
lecturers  and  exponents  of  the  subject.  Eng- 
lish Literature  has  of  late  years  had  the 
benefit  of  so  much  critical  thought  and  ex- 
pository skill,  and  so  many  modern  minds 
have  enriched  the  field  of  letters  by  their 
research  and  analytic  talent,  that  the  subject 
presents  new  worlds  of  thought  and  interest 
to  the  student  which  have  scarcely  hitherto 
been  dreamt  of.  Hence  the  need  of  well- 
equipped  lecturers  and  of  modern,  sympa- 
thetic expositors. 


"FALSE  HOPES." 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  done 
good  service  in  these  anarchic  times  in  writ- 
ing this  booklet  on  the  Socialistic  and  semi- 
Socialistic  fallacies  of  the  day.  The  work  is 
a  protest  against  the  dangerous  doctrines 
and  insidious  teaching  of  modern  writers  on 
social  and  industrial  questions,  and  is  a 
calmly  reasoned  but  very  effective  reply  to- 
these  heresies.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are 
Communism  and  other  menaces  to  society^ 
Nationalization  of  Land,  Co-operation,  the 
Currency,  Protection,  etc.,  and  the  moral 
deduced  is,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
fortune,  which  will  give  security  to  the 
citizen  and  stability  to  the  State,  save  by  the- 
old-fashioned  one  of  honest  toil  allied  to- 
thrift  and  regard  for  your  neighbour.  The 
brief  paper  should  be  read  by  every  one,  and 
its  popular  form  and  cheapness  make  this 
possible.  [Lovell's  Library,  New  York ; 
The  Toronto  News  Co.,  and  all  news  deal- 
ers.]   

ONTARIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  above  asso- 
ciation is  announced  to  be  held  at  Toronto,, 
on  the  14th  of  August  next.  The  usual  pro- 
gramme of  papers  to  be  brought  before  the 
geneial  association  and  the  separate  sections 
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has  been  issued,  and  the  meeting  promises  to 
be  of  more  than  average  interest.  The  even- 
ing addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Prof. 
Marshall,  of  Queen's  University,  Dr.  Old- 
right,  of  Toronto,  and  the  president,  Mr. 
Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.  We  notice 
in  the  programme  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Bryant,  M.A.,  of  Gait,  on  "  The  advisability 
of  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
School  Law,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  a  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  lieu  of  a  Minister 
of  Education."  Here  is  a  subject  of  vital 
interest  to  education  and  to  the  teachers  of 
the  Province,  and  its  discussion  should  be 
freely  and  dispassionately  entered  upon,  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  frank  and  unreserved 
opinion  from  each  member  of  the  profession, 
on  a  matter  concerning  its  present  weal  and 
future  prosperity.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  own  views,  and  we  should  like  to  hear 
the  judgment  of  the  profession  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  growing  conviction  of  the  country 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  a  speedy  return  to 
the  old  system ;  and,  apart  from  all  political 
considerations,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  al- 
most universal  opinion  that  education  has 
everything  to  gain  by  disencumbering  itself 
of  the  political  ministership,  and  permanently 
placing  itself  under  competent  and  unpar- 
tisan  administration. 


RESIDENCES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  municipal  blue-book 
for  the  County  of  Halton,  containing  the 
annual  School  Report  of  the  Inspector,  Mr. 
R.  Little.  The  Report  is  interesting  in 
many  particulars,  and  its  arrangement  and 
detail  are  characteristic  of  the  intelligent 
zeal  of  this  painstaking  school  officer. 

We  make  a  quotation  from  the  Report  on 
a  matter  we  should  like  well  to  see  brought  to 
the  notice  of  trustees  throughout  the  Province. 
What  is  home  without  a  wife  and  little  ones 
is  the  heart-exclamation  of  many  a  worker. 
Mr.  Little's  concern  would  lead  him  rather  to 
exclaim  on  behalf  of  the  teacher — What  is  a 
school  appoinment  worth  without  a  profes- 
sional residence !  Here  are  his  remarks. 
May  trustees  ponder  them  ! 


*'  The  question  of  providing  suitable  te  xh- 
ers'  residences  has  not  apparently  received  the 
attention  of  trustees  and  ratepayers.  Only 
two  have  yet  been  provided  ;  one  in  Nassa- 
gaweya  and  ore  in  Acton.  As  matters  now 
stand,  married  teachers  are  almost  forced 
out  of  the  rural  sections,  from  inaV)ility  to  get 
a  house  in  which  to  live.  Of  the  nineteen 
married  teachers  employed  last  year,  five 
taught  in  towns  or  incorporated  villages,  four 
in  the  smaller  villages,  two  taught  in  rural 
sections  but  lived  in  the  adjoining  town  or 
village,  two  others  lived  in  homes  of  their 
own,  and  six  lived  in  the  sections  in  which 
they  taught.  Not  more  than  one  section  in 
ten  can  provide  a  house  for  a  married  teacher. 
I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  whtn  in  the 
larger  and  wealthier  sections  the  erection  of  a 
teacher's  residence  will  be  regarded  as  favour- 
ably as  the  erection  of  a  manse  or  parsonage. 
I  believe  the  establishing  of  suitable  resi- 
dences for  teachers  would  advance  the  cause 
of  education.  Experienced  teachers  would  be 
retained  in  the  profession  ;  the  evils  resulting 
from  frequent  changes  of  teachers  would  be 
greatly  diminished  ;  and  in  the  end  the  cost 
of  education  would  be  reduced." 


THE   CHOICE    OF   NEW   READERS. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  On- 
tario Department  of  Education  has  in  one 
way  or  another  expressed  its  desire  that  there 
should  be  greater  prominence  given  to  the 
study  of  English  in  the  schools  of  the  Prov- 
ince. This  new  departure,  all  will  admit, 
shows  wisdom,  unless  teaching  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  become  less  practical  than  it  ought, 
and  cease  altogether  to  be  an  intellectual 
occupation.  Influenced  by  the  views  of  the 
Department,  and  acting  in  great  measure 
upon  the  advice  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Canada  Pub- 
lishing Company  projected  a  series  of  Read- 
ing BDoks  which  should  aid,  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  the  cultivation  of  literary 
taste  and  inculcate  love  for  reading.  Among 
the  chief  requi-^ites  of  the  series  it  was 
sought  that  the  Reading  Books  should  be  (i)- 
thoroughly  nati  )nal  in  character,  (2)  that, 
in  the  selection  of  the  lessons,  interest  and  lit- 
erary form  should  be  as  much  considered  aj 
instruction  and  (3)  that  the  books  should  be 
constructed  so  as  to  give  all  practical  aid^ 
to  the  master  as  well  as  to  the  pupil,  in 
acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  English 
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and  in  extending  the  taste  for  pure  literature, 
he  task  the  Canada  Publishing  Co.  set 
tself  has  now  been  completed,  and  in  the 
^he  "  Royal  Canadian  Readers,"  the  series  we 
briefly  referred  to  last  month,  the  educa- 
tionists of  the  Province  will  find  a  set  of 
text  books  of  inestimable  value  to  the  pro- 
fession and  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
youth  of  the  country.  In  our  advertising 
;pages  it  will  be  seen  how  the  series  is  being 
received  both  by  individual  teachers  who 
have  examined  its  various  volumes,  and  by 
gatherings  of  the  profession  at  recent  Con- 
■ventions,  where  committees  have  reported 
upon  the  books.  The  series  has  been  des- 
cribed as  the  manifest  product  of  men  of 
cultivated  and  disciplined  intellect,  in  whom 
the  practical  has  been  the  guiding  motive, 
and  whose  acquaintance  with  Canadian 
schools  and  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  pupil 
and  teacher,  are  intimate  and  extensive. 
The  Department,  we  judge,  will  be  un- 
•reasonably  sanguine,  and  we  venture  to  think 
will  be  grievously  disappointed,  if  it  look 
elsewhere  for  a  set  of  Reading  Books  more 
carefully  planned,  or  more  intelligently  and 
-successfully  adapted  than  this,  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  the  Province.  From  all  sides 
Kiomes  the  cry  for  one  set,  instead  of  a  plur- 
ality, of  new  authorized  readers  ;  and  there 
will  be  a  wide  gulf  between  the  attitude  of 
the  Department  on  this  question  and  the 
reasonable  demands  of  the  profession  if 
Tegard  is  not  had  to  this  wise  and  politic 
(preference.  The  argument  for  but  one  set  of 
Readers,  on  the  score  of  economy,  and  in 
the  interest  of  morals,  as  well  as  of  the 
•schools,  in  facilitating  examinations,  etc.,  is 
■so  obvious  that  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  How  vitally  important,  then,  is  it 
•that  the  series  to  be  adopted  for  general  use 
throughout  the  Province  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  possess  not  only  every  merit  that 
•can  distinguish  a  series  of  Reading  Books  in 
•these  modern  days,  but  that,  professionally, 
<it  should  be  to  the  teacher  a  mine  of  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  in  all  that  is  required  of 
!him  in  imparting  a  thorough  Elementary 
English  Education.  An  examination  of  the 
*'  Royal  Canadian  Readers  "  will  prove  how 
satisfactorily  they  meet  this  want. 


A  NONDESCRIPT  SERIES. 
If  Euclid  had  refused  to  communicate  his 
ideas  upon  Geometry,  and  Arabic  scholars 
had  kept  their  hands  from  Algebraic  thimble- 
rigging with  the  alphabet,  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  Province  might  now  have 
been  in  a  less  backward  condition,  and  we 
might  sooner  have  had  a  really  good  set  of 
school  Reading  Books.  From  an  article  in 
another  column  the  profession  will  learn* 
however,  that  a  series  of  Readers  of  the 
highest  merit  has  at  last  appeared,  to  remove 
the  discredit  from  Education  in  Ontario  of 
being  behind  other  communities  in  the  pos- 
session of  Reading  Books  that  shall  first  be 
good  as  literature  and  then  good  in  their 
teaching  power.  The  demand,  in  the  present 
case,  has  brought  forth  what  was  wanted, 
and  authorization  of  the  series  we  refer  to 
cannot,  we  imagine,  be  long  delayed.  An- 
other house  last  year  rushed  hotly  into  the 
field  with  an  Old  World  series  for  which  it 
thought,  by  the  simple  process  of  relabel- 
ling, to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  market. 
On  the  appearance  of  that  series,  we  had 
something  to  say  of  its  utter  unsuitableness 
for  use  in  Canadian  Schools.  Since  then, 
though  the  books  have  been  subjected  to 
some  doctoring,  and  though  all  the  powers 
of  good  and  evil  have  been  going  to  and  fro 
in  the  land  soliciting  endorsement  of  the 
series,  the  profession  naturally  shrink  from 
seeking  authorization  for  it,  while  in  matter 
and  form  it  is  so  little  of  an  improvement 
upon  the  present  series,  shortly  to  be  dis- 
carded. Should  this  series  find  any  favour, 
it  must  be  with  those  who  have  grown  toler- 
ant of  dreary  mediocrity,  and  whose  love  for 
respectable  platitude  dulls  their  sense  of 
fitness  of  matter,  and  blinds  the  critical  eye  to 
the  proprieties  of  grammar  and  the  niceties 
of  literary  form.  In  regard  to  matter,  the 
selection  of  the  lessons  is  notoriously  bad ; 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole  series  is 
foreign  in  interest  to  Canadian  youth,  and 
much  is  of  that  nondescript  kind,  which  is 
neither  fish  nor  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  might  instance  the  les- 
sons on  Natural  History  in  the  Fourth  Book, 
which  abound  in  errors  and  foolish  state- 
ments, while   the   literary  form   is  such  as 
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would  hopelessly  demoralize  every  student 
of  pure  English.  Throughout  the  books, 
there  are  pages  of  impenitent  grammar  and 
a  shoreless  sea  of  incorrigible  orthography 
and  uncontrite  syllabication.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  adaptation,  from  "English  Readers" 
to  "Canadian,"  the  grossest  liberties  have 
been  taken  with  the  text,  and  the  most 
ludicrous  patch-work  is  the  result.  Yawn- 
ing chinks  here  amd  there  disclose  the  interior 
rents,  and  unassimilated  matter  is  scattered 
about  as  if  Stromboli  had  refused  the  uncon- 
genial stomachful,  and  had  incontinently 
belched  it  forth.  While  the  Natural'History 
lessons  we  have  referred  to  are  poor  and 
threadbare,  their  writers,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  entitled  to  high  place  in  the 
ranks  of  original  observers.  The  goat,  the 
beaver,  and  the  ass,  are  credited  with  a 
wider  range  of  intelligence  than  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  possess,  and  with  a 
skill  in  performing  feats,  which  must  be 
news  to  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
habits  of  these  unassuming  mammals.  To 
read  these  lessons  one  would  suppose  that 
they  had  been  written  by  Mark  Twain  or 
Ariemus  Ward,  and  were  intended  for  the 
sole  perusal  of  incredulous  youth,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  minds  preternaturally  guile- 
less. Such  a  wicked  mixture  of  platitude  and 
hoaxing,  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel, 
and  for  any  sane  child's  reading,  it  would 
be  a  most  trying  educational  performance. 
As  was  the  case  with  our  criticism  on  the 
"  Practical  Speller,"  many  of  the  defects  we 
pointed  out  in  our  previous  notice  of  Gage's 
"Canadian  Readers,"  (see  the  Monthly  for 
April  1882,)  have  in  later  editions  been 
remedied,  and  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
inaccuracies  corrected.  The  latest  issues  of 
the  Readers,  however,  perpetuate  blunders 
so  gross  and  misleading  that  their  presenta- 
tion to  the  schools  would  be  an  affront  to 
education,  and  an  everlasting  stumbling- 
block  to  the  scholar.  There  is  no  call  to  use 
disparaging  epithets  towards  the  series,  or 
to  say  an  unkind  word  against  its  publishers. 
Messrs.  Gage's  enterprise,  in  the  present  case, 
has  not  been  tempered  by  good  judgment 
or  discretion.  The  books,  on  almost  every 
page,  voice  their  own   condemnation;   and 


we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  their  being  seri- 
ously offered  for  the  approval  of  Canadian 
school  authorities,  whose  desire  is  for  but 
one  new  set  of  readers,  and  that  the  best. 
Adaptations  are  always  perilous  experiments, 
and  the  publishers,  in  the  present  instance, 
had  better  have  let  the  series  remain  **  Eng- 
lish." The  attempt  to  Canadianize  it  has 
been  a  sorry  failure,  and  the  only  successful 
naturalization  for  the  books  will  be  to  begin 
with  a  new  birth.  Take  up  any  of  the  series 
at  random,  and  five  minutes  will  satisfy  the 
examiner  that  they  are  not  the  books  for  this 
hemisphere,  nor  can  they,  short  of  the  most 
radical  changes,  be  made  to  suit  the  schools 
of  Canada.  A  glance  at  the  Fifth  Reader 
will  satisfy  anyone  of  this.  Of  its  384  pages 
you  go  over  350  before  you  reach  any  native 
matter.  In  all  these  pages,  throughout  les- 
sons that  deal  with  history,  biography,  sci- 
ence, travels,  etc.,  there  is  no  reference  to 
Canada,  or  the  circumstances  or  wants  of  its 
people.  On  the  contrary,  the  references  are 
often  most  misleading,  and  sometimes  ut- 
terly unintelligible.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
statement  on  page  13,  where,  in  speaking  of 
earthquakes,  it  is  remarked  that  *'  even  in 
our  own  island,"  (here,  Great  Britain),  "near 
Perth,  a  year  seldom  passes  without  a 
shock."  On  the  same  page,  in  the  notes  on 
the  lesson,  the  pupil  is  told  (as  previously 
cited  by  us)  that  the  Pyramids  cover  "  as 
much  ground  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  " — an 
explanation  by  no  means  helpful  to  a  Cana- 
dian youth.  In  the  same  lesson,  the  pupil 
meets  this  exclamatory  sentence,  *'  Look  at 
our  chalk  cliffs,  which  once  extended  across 
the  Channel;"  on  page  128,  he  will  learn 
that  apples,  in  the  olden  time,  are  said  to 
have  cost  \s,  per  icx),  or  about  \2s.  of  our 
money  ;'^  on  p.  162,  he  meets  the  statment 
that  "  we  have  no  mountains  which  are  5,000 
feet  high;"  and  on  p.  188,  he  is  told  that, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  Rome  *'  sank  to  the 
size  of  a  fifth-rate  English  town.'"  Again, 
take  the  lesson  on  Temperance  (pp.  258-9) 
where  the  pupil  will  read  that  '■'■  we  spend 
1^0  millions  of  pounds  a  year  on  alcoholic 
drinks,"  and  that  '^we  have  probably  about 
500  million  pounds  invested  in  the  trade  " — 
a  reference  to  the  social  condition  of  Britain, 
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not  to  that  of  Canada.  The  currency 
throughout  these  lessons,  we  need  hardly 
say,  is  English,  as  in  the  following,  on  p. 
281 — "The  really  grand  Suez  Canal,  which 
cost  upwards  of  ;^i6, 000,000," — cheap,  we 
may  add,  for  the  superlatives  in  the  sen- 
tence I 

Examples  of  inconsistency  in  statements 
made  in  the  text  are  also  numerous,  the 
result  of  patch- work  in  the  lessons,  such  as 
that  on  "A  Voyage  Round  the  World," 
where,  on  p.  343,  reference  is  made  to  "at 
home  again  in  England,"  while  two  pages 
further  on  the  pupil  reads  of  *'  the  magnifi- 
cent chain  (of  lakes)  which,  divides  our 
country  from  the  United  States."  The 
patch-work  is  also  objectionably  manifest  in 
the  two  forms  of  spelling  occurring  in  the 
book,  where,  in  the  case  of  the  original  les- 
sons, words  such  as  honour,  favourite,  colour, 
neighbour,  harbour,  recognize,  etc.,  are  spelt 
in  the  English  form,  and  in  the  interpolated 
lessons  the  spelling  conforms  to  American 
models. 

The  want  of  proper  editorial  work  on  the 
incorporated  matter  is  also  a  grave  defect  in 
the  series.  The  speech  of  Sir  John  Macdon- 
ald  on  "Canadian  Confederation,"  for  in- 
tance,  has  no  introductory  note  to  indicate 
when  it  was  delivered,  or  to  point  to  the 
crisis  in  our  history  which  brought  Con- 
federation about.  In  the  absence  of  this, 
the  pupil  reads  (see  p.  363),  "We  know 
that  the  United  States  at  this  moment  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  of  enormous  dimensions," 
etc.;  and  on  p.  336,  he  will  gather  that  it  is 
but  twenty-five  years  since  the  union  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  !  The  lesson  on 
"Winnipeg,"  sandwiched  in  at  the  close  of 
the  book,  without  note  or  comment,  is  an- 
other evidence  of  want  of  editorial  super- 
vision, as  the  lesson  itself  is  a  specimen  of 
atrocious  English.  The  best  of  editors,  we 
know,  are  not  always  at  their  best,  but  surely 
Professor  Meiklejohn  is  not  resoonsible  for 
more  than  a  few  pages  of  this  book.  For 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  at  the  bottom 
of  p.  259,  we  must  ask  Mr.  Gage  mercifully 
to  be  his  own  interpreter  : — "  What  is  not 
seen  is  much  more,  and  is  much  more 
terrible."  The  sentence,  italics  and  all,  is 
as  it  appears  in  the  text ;  and  to  us  there  are 
fifty  of  like  mystery. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Gage  Series,  is 
the  only  one  that  may  be  said  to  be  in  any 
degree  Canadian  ;  but  the  book  is  wretchedly 


edited,  and  the  work  carelessly  done.  It  is, 
moreover,  badly  graded,  the  opening  lesson 
(Lord  DufiFerin's)  being  more  fitted  for  the 
close  of  the  book.  Its  old  country  origin 
also  betrays  itself,  as,  on  p.  107,  where  '■'foxes 
in  this  country  "  evidently  refers  to  England. 
On  p.  17,  we  observe  that  the  text  has  been 
revised  since  our  previous  criticism  on  the 
book.  Here  the  statement  was  made  that 
beavers  used  their  tails  as  trowels  in  build- 
ing;  but  the  question,  on  p.  21,  is  retained, 
*'  How  do  they  (beavers)  use  their  tails  in 
building?"  The  questions  on  the  lesson, 
entitled  "Yussouf,"  p.  107,  refer  to  matter 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  work  ! 
Orthographical  eccentricities,  broken  letters, 
and  every  variety  of  spelling,  are  to  be  met 
with  all  through  the  book,  while  errors  of 
taste  (see  pp.  135  and  138)  are  numerous 
and  offensive.  Instances  of  bad  grammar,  and 
inelegant  English,  confront  one  on  almost 
every  page.  In  this  respect,  the  text  of  the 
lessons,  the  notes  and  questions,  the  elocution- 
ary hints,  and  the  biographical  sketches  in 
the  appendix,  are  alike  disgraceful. 

Oncc  let  the  hand  of  incompetency  begin 
its  work,  and  progress  becomes  degeneracy. 
The  Second  and  Third  Books  of  the  series 
are  no  improvement  over  those  we  have  dealt 
with.  Little  of  the  matter  in  either  book 
has  any  Canadian  bearing,  and  what  there  is 
of  a  historical  character  must  be  unmeaning 
to  the  child  without  introductions  or  ample 
notes  in  explanation.  Most  of  the  poetical 
selections  are  objectionable  for  the  same 
reason,  that  they  appear  without  note  or 
comment.  Some  of  those  in  the  Second 
Book  are  incomprehensible  to  a  child,  being 
purely  subjective,  and  their  difficult  words 
and  phrases  unexplained.  In  the  Primer, 
it  is  stated,  that  '''only  one  power  of  single 
letters  is  used  in  the  lessons  " — a  statement 
that  is  belied  on  every  page,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
read  as  a  sally  of  wit. 

But  a  truce  to  this  war  upon  incompetence 
and  charlatanry.  Yet  are  we  called  by  our 
office  to  have  an  eye  on  the  literature  that  is 
endeavoured  to  be  palmed  off  on  the  Prov- 
ince in  the  name  of  education.  The  experi- 
ence hitherto  of  the  schools  does  not  assure 
us  that  the  authorizing  body  in  connection 
with  our  educational  system  has  always  dis- 
creetly and  impartially  done  its  duty.  Hence 
the  need  of  watchfulness,  and  whatever  aid 
independent  journalism  can  render.  Some 
people  have  a  poetic  way  of  regarding  liter- 
ary criticism.  Its  function  is  not  always  to 
turn  on  sprays  of  rose-water,  or  to  fire  blank 
cartridge  salutes  on  a  gala  day.  Occasions 
sometimes  arise  for  the  use  of  the  mortar  and 
the  siege-gun.  Criticism  that  is  too  delicate 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  threatened  perpe- 
tration of  a  great  wrong  had  better  get  out 
of  the  way. 
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SOME   TESTIMONIALS 

IN    FAVOUR   OF   THE 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  READERS, 

ISSUED   BY   THE 

CANADA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Toronto,  30th  June,  1883. 

Office  of  County  Inspector  of  Schools, 
St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  May  5th,  1883. 
I  am  reallv  delighted  with  the  many  features  of  excellence  of  the  "  Royal  Canadian 
Readers.  "  They  are  admirably  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  age.  The  selections  are 
wisely  made,  ani  the  mode  of  treating  them  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  yet  published  in 
Ontario.  The  Fifth  of  the  series  is  a  mine  of  intellectual  wealth.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  in  geneial  use  in  this  county. 

A.  F.  BUTLER,  B.Sc. 

Inspector's  Office,  Ridgetown,  May  5th,  1883. 
Dear  Sirs, — I  severely  tested  the  Second  Book  of  the  series  during  the  winter,  and  am 
highly  pleased  with  the  First  Book.     I  have  not  seen  the  Primer. 

***** 

The  teachers  (of  this  county)  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  "  Royal  Canadian 
Readers,  "  and  impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  present  series.  I  have  myself  been  so  favorably 
impressed  with  their  value  that  I  have  advised  a  private  school  teacher  to  use  them  in  her 
school,  and  the  result  of  such  advice  is  to  ask  you  to  execute  the  following  order  on  her 
account.  Yours  truly, 

EDMUND  B.  HARRISON,  Public  School  Inspector. 


Ottawa,  31st  January,  1883. 

Dear  Sirs, — In  my  estimation  the  **  Royal  Canadian  Readers  "  are  inferior  to  none 

this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     Their  introduction  into  any  school  must  be  productive  of  the  most 

happy  results.     Intelligent  reading  and  an  elegant  style  of  composition  must  follow  their  use. 

I  thank  you  for  the  copies  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me,  and  wish  your  Readers  a  royal  success. 

Yours  truly,  BRO.  SEVER  US. 


Toronto,  January  24th,  1883. 
I  have  examined  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers  of  the  *'  Royal  Cana- 
dian "  series,  and  hereby  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  their  superior  excellence.  For  clearness 
of  type  and  beauty  of  illustration  they  are  unequalled.  The  selections  are  of  the  most  suit- 
able kind,  finely  graded,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  very  greatly  to  assist  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  They  are  eminently  Canadian  in  their  character,  and  this,  added  to  their  other 
excellent  qualities,  make  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in  our  Schools. 

A.  HENDRY,  Head  Master,  Winchester  St.  School,  Toronto. 


Your  Committee  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report: 

We  have  examined  "The  Royal  Canadian  Readers,"  and  are  one  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  their  superior  merits.  The  subject  matter  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  present 
Readers,  and  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  a  word,  all  the  books  which  compose  this  series 
are  so  far  in  advance  of  the  present  school  books  that  comparison  is  out  of  the  question.  We 
have  been  particularly  pleased  with  their  type  and  punctuation,  and  also  with  their  freedom 
from  the  grammatical  errors  which  render  the  present  series  so  objectionable.  The  notes 
suggestive  of  how  to  read  the  different  lessons  properly  are  a  marked  feature.     We  may  add 
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that  we  have  examined  Gage's  series  of  books,  but  consider  "The  Royal  Canadian" 
superior. 

MATTHEW  McKAY,  B.A.,  Head  Master  Model  School,  Renfrew. 

A.  D.  CAMPBELL,  Head  Master  Public  School,  Arnprior. 

CHAS.  Mcdowell,  B.A.,  Head  Master,  High  School,  Renfrew. 

RICHARD  BERRY,  Head  Master  Sep.  School,  Renfrew. 

HATTIE  A.  REYNOLDS,  ist  Asst.  Model  School,  Renfrew. 

KATIE  COUTTS,  Teacher  No.  i  McNab. 
This  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  at  Arnprior,  May  iith. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Slack,  late  Inspector  for  Lanark,  now  of  Arnprior  High  School, 
a  copy  of  the  above  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 


NORTH   GREY   TEACHERS     ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  '*  Royal  Canadian  "  series 
of  Readers,  beg  to  report  that  they  consider  the  books  the  best  series  yet  introduced  to  the 
Canadian  public,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  In  the  advanced  Readers,  the  matter,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  is  first-class,  and  thor- 
oughly national. 

2.  The  elementary  books  are  exceedingly  attractive,  well  graded,  and  calculated  in  every 
feature  to  thoroughly  interest  and  instruct  the  children. 

3.  The  mechanical  execution — as  letterpress,  binding,  material  and  illustrations — is  su- 
perior to  any  series  yet  produced. 

While  we  object  to  the  introduction  of  more  than  one  series  of  Readers,  we  should  like,  if 
any  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  present  series,  that  the  '  *  Royal  Canadian  Readers  "  be 
substituted. 

(Signed)  ARNOLDUS  MILLER,  Chairman. 

Owen  Sound,  May  23rd,  1883. 


COMMITTEE   NORTH  YORK  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  examined  the  "  Royal  Canadian  "  Series  of  Readers  issued  by  the  Canada 
Publishing  Company,  and  desire  to  state  that  in  respect  to  paper,  illustrations,  and  type 
they  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  critically  examine 
the  merits  of  the  literary  selections.  However,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine 
them,  our  opinion  is  favorable.  We  regard  as  specially  commendable  the  vocabulary  and 
notes  in  connection  with  the  different  lessons. 

Your  Committee  will  report  more  fully  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

W.  RANNIE,  Principal  Model  School,  Newmarket. 

J.  E.  DICKSON,  Principal  High  School,  Newmarket, 

GEORGE  ROSE,  Public  School,  Newmarket. 

S.  E.  JEWETT,  Public  School,  Newmarket. 

J.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Public  School,  Aurora. 

J.  PRICE,  Public  School,  Queensville. 


We,  your  Committee,  have  given  an  examination  of  the  Readers  published  by  the 
Canada  Publishing  Company,  and  would  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  following  report : 

1.  We  find  them  well  graded,  both  in  the  matter  of  each  book  and  in  the  different 
books  themselves. 

2.  The  writing  and  drawing  exercises,  copies  of  letters,  etc.,  are  an  improvement  much 
needed,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  teachers. 

3.  The  notes  on  the  meanings,  grammar,  and  elocution  of  the  lessons  in  the  higher  books 
are  at  once  concise  and  suggestive,  and  will  be  found  useful  by  the  teacher. 

4.  The  clearness  of  the  type  and  careful  editing,  make  them,  when  taken  in  considera- 
tion with  the  qualities  above  mentioned,  a  series  desirable  in  every  way,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  their  authorization  by  the  Minister,  and  their  early  introduction  into  the  schools 
of  Ontario. 

(Signed)  E.   R.  HUTT,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

GEO.  COOK,  Pres.  of  Teachers'  Ass.,  Co.  Lincoln. 
J.  W.  RAE. 
J.  L.  BEATTY. 
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LANARK   teachers'   ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  examined,  as  far  as  the  time  at  our  disposal  would  permit,  the  "Royal 
Canadian  Readers,"  and  are  unanimous  in  our  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  such 
a  series  of  Readers  introduced  into  our  Public  Schools,  from  the  fact  that  we  consider  they  are 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  they  are  not  only  far  superior  to  the- 
Readers  now  in  use,  but  also  to  the  Gage  Series  of  Readers. 

J.  McCARTER. 

W.  P.  ROBERTSON,  ist  Assistant  A.  P.  S. 
Almonte,  May  27th,  1883.  P.  C.  McGREGOR,  H.  M.  H.  S.,  Almonte. 


first   division"  of   WELLINGTON    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Moved  by  Mr.  D.  B  Hyatt,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  F.  McGillivray, — That  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Readers,  to  the  effect  that  the  "  Royal  Canadian  Readers  "  is  the  best  series, 
be  adopted,  and  recommend  that  they  be  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Education.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  A.  Petrie,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  A.  C.  Jennings, —That  this  Association, 
strongly  disapproves  of  the  authorization  of  more  than  one  ser  es  of  Reading  Books,  as  we 
consider  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  public  and  education  generally. 
Carried. 

GuELPH,  May  26th,  1883. 


NORTH     HASTINGS    TEACHERS'    CONVENTION. 

Resolved — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  the  series  of  Readers  known  as  the  "  Royal  Cana- 
dian "  series  of  Readers  is  the  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario,  not. 
the  least  admirable  part  being  the  exercises  on  each  lesson,  which  supply  a  long-felt  want ;, 
and  that  this  Convention  would  learn  with  regret  the  authorization  of  any  other  series. 
Madoc,  May  23rd,  1883. 

WEST   BRUCE   TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Bruce  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Kincardine,  June  7-8,  a. 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  "Royal  Canadian  Readers,"  and  Gage's 
Readers  (revised  and  corrected  edition) — this  committee  consisted  of  B.  Freer,  Head 
Master  High  School,  Kincardine;  F.  C-  Powell,  Head  Master  Model  School,  Kincardine  ;. 
D.  W.  B.  McKay,  Principal  Public  School,  Tiverton  ;  G.  W.  Alexander,  Principal  Amberley 
Public  School;  and  Misses  A,  M.  Johnson  and  Jessie  McLean. 

At  a  meeting  of  about  eighty,  the  following  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  unani- 
mously : 

We,  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  West  Bruce  Teachers'  Association  to  consider  the 
two  series  of  Readers  presented  for  our  inspection,  having  examined  them,  beg  leave  to 
report,  that  we  consider  that  in  appropriateness  of  selection,  suitability  of  gradation,  literary 
style,  typographical  accuracy,  finish,  and  general  workmanship  and  appearance,  the  "RovAL 
Canadian  Readers  "  are  much  superior  to  those  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Gage  &  Co. 

And  we  recommend  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

BEN.  FREER,   Chairman. 

Kincardine,  June  9th,  1883. 

EAST   HURON   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  appointed  by  the  members  of  the  East  Huron  Teachers'" 
Association  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  series  of  Readers  now  before 
the  public,  viz.:  the  "Royal  Canadian  Readers,"  and  Gage's  Canadian  Readers,  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report  : 

Having  carefully  examined  the  different  books  of  both  series  as  to  their  adaptability  as, 
••  Readers,"  subject  matter,  and  literary  excellence,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
former  Readers  are,  in  all  three  respects,  much  superior  to  the  latter,  but  we  consider  that 
the  price  set  upon  them  by  the  publishers  is  too  high. 

We  find,  also,  that  a  previous  meeting  of  this  Association  has  pronounced  favorably  upon 
the  merits  of  Gage's  series  in  comparison  with  the  Readers  now  in  use  ;   we  would  also- 
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heartily  endorse  that  opinion,  and  further  add  that  we  consider  the  "  Royal  Canadian 
Readers  "  are  as  much  superior  to  Gage's  series  as  these  latter  are  to  the  authoriz-d  series. 

A.   H.  MUSGROVE,  Prin.  Bluevale  Pub.  School. 

JAS.  FERGUSON,  Prin.  Wingham  Pub.  School. 

A.  A.  McKAY,  S.  S.  No.  j,  Turnberry. 

R.  HENDERSON,  Prin.  Blyth  Pub.  School. 
Wingham,  June  i,  1883. 

To  the  Canada  Publishing  Co.  Prescott,  May  29th,  1883. 

Gentlemen, — After  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  School  Readers  about  to  be 
submitted  for  authorization,  I  feel  bound  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  my  preference  for 
the  "  Royal  Canadian  Readers."  While  not  behind  in  quality  of  material,  illustrations, 
letterpress,  or  workmanship,  I  consider  them  very  much  superior  to  the  other  series  in 
"  subject  matter,"  its  arrangement,  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  schools.  The  many 
useful  hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  lessons,  the  explanatory  notes,  correct 
accentuation  of  words,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  errors  of  any  kind,  must,  I  imagine, 
make  their  authorization  a  foregone  conclusion. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc. 

C.  MACPHERSON,  Principal,  Prescott  Public  School. 


Cornwall,  May  17th,  1883. 
I  have  examined  the  **  Royal  Canadian  Readers  "  given  me  by  you.  I  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  doing  what  I  can  to  introduce  them  into  the  schools  of  Ontario.  They  are 
essentially  Readers.  The  composition  in  general  is  good,  the  lessons  well  graded,  the  ques- 
tions and  writing  exercises  excellent ;  the  matter  will  tend  to  develop  a  Canadian  sentiment. 
The  last  alone  should  be  a  strong  recommendation.  Though  critics  may  point  out  minor 
defects,  yet,  taken  altogether,  they  are  superior  to  either  the  Public  School  Readers  or 
Gage's  Readers.  Since  it  is  incumbent  on  all  teachers  to  use  the  best  books  published  upon 
any  given  subject,  I  hope  the  teachers  of  Stormont  will  pass  a  resolution  favoring  the  intro- 
duction of  "The  Royal  Canadian  Readers." 

Faithfully  yours, 

M.  J.  HARRINGTON,  Prin.  Sep.  School. 


Brockville,  May  26th,  1883. 
Having  examined  with  much  care  two  of  the  proposed  series  of  Readers,  viz.,  Gage's, 
and  that  of  the  Canada  Publishing  Company,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  superior  merit  of  the  latter  in  all  that  goes  to  constitute  reliable  school-books. 

I  find  the  "Royal  Canadian  Readers"  exact  in  point  of  grammar,  pure  in  composi- 
tion, and  true  to  scientific  fact,  in  all  of  which  the  Gage  Series  are  deplorably  deficient — 
the  Fourth  unfit  for  entrance  work.  I  consider  our  present  set  of  Readers  much  superior  to 
that  of  Gage  &  Co. 

I  trust  that  the  "Royal  Canadian"  Series  will  soon  be  introduced  into  our  schools, 

Yours  respectfully 

J.  L.  MARGACH,  Principal  P.  S. 

Canada  Publishing  Company.  Madoc,  October  12th,  1882. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  your  *'  Royal  Canadian  "  Series  of  Readers,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  The  binding  is  substantial, 
the  paper  good,  and  the  illustrations  very  fair.  The  footnotes  and  questions  will  form  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  pupil.  I  am  also  very  much  pleased  with  the  selections,  particularly 
those  of  the  Second  Book. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  that  they  are  authorized  for  use  in  our  schools. 

J.  B.  MORTON,  President  North  Hastings  Teachers'  Association,  Madoc. 
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FASHIONABLE  ENGLISH. 


BY  DUDLEY  ERRINGTON. 


HAS  the  extension  of  popular  edu- 
cation tended  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  English  language  in  its 
literary  purity  ?  Is  not  the  word  edu- 
cation, to  some  extent,  a  misnomer  ? 
And  should  not  the  process  which  we 
designate  by  that  name  be  more  pro- 
perly called  "instruction,"  that  is  to 
say  in  the  arts  and  accomplishments 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
which  are  but  the  tools  of  education, 
and  not  education  itself?  These 
questions  are  important,  and  opinion 
will  greatly  vary  as  to  the  answers  that 
ought  to  be  given  to  them.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  the  late  Lord  Brougham's 
phrase,  the  schoolmaster  has  been 
abroad,  and  that  the  operations  of 
that  elementary  functionary  have 
been  widely  extended  since  Lord 
Brougham's  time  ;  and  it  is  also  true, 
that  between  the  primary  power  of 
reading,  and  the  secondary  but  more 
important  power  of  turning  that  read- 
ing to  profitable  account,  there  exists 
a  mighty  difference.   Lord  Brougham's 
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schoolmaster  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  Mr.  Forster's 
schoolmasters  teach  little  more.  But 
this  is  not  education,  though  unthink- 
ing people  consider  it  to  be  so — and 
though  paying  the  school-rate  with 
more  or  less  unwillingness,  they  pride 
themselves  on  doing  their  duty,  though 
perfunctorily,  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. In  our  day  as  in  every  other, 
everybody  speaks  ;  and  in  our  day  as 
in  every  other,  few  people  speak  well; 
and  in  our  time,  more  perhaps  than 
in  any  other,  almost  everybody  writes. 
But  very  few  authors  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  write 
much  better  than  they  talk. 

The  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Marsh,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  died  recently  in  the 
position  of  American  ambassador  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  his  excellent 
lectures  on  the  English  language, 
originally  delivered  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  the  United  States  and  in 
England,    records     "that    a    distin- 
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guished  British  scholar  of  the  last  cen- 
tury declared  that  he  had  known  but 
three  or  four  of  his  countrymen  who 
spoke  their  native  language  with  uni- 
form grammatical  accuracy,  and  that 
the  great  French  writer,  Paul  Louis 
Courrier,  asserted  that  in  his  day  there 
might  have  been  five  or  six  persons 
who  knew  Greek  thoroughly,  but  that 
the  French  who  could  speak  or  write 
French  correctly  were  still  fewer  in 
number." 

In  our  day  it  may  be  said  with  still 
greater  truth — as  applied  to  the  writing 
of  English — that,  of  the  great  multi- 
tude of  writers  whom  the  extension  of 
elementary  education  and  the  vast  in- 
crease of  periodical  literature  have 
produced,  few  take  the  trouble  or 
possess  the  taste  and  ability  to  write 
their  native  language  as  it  ought  to  be 
written  by  all  who  aspire  to  see  their 
compositions  in  print. 

Thousands  of  articles  are  published 
every  day  in  the  newspapers,  and  pos- 
sibly thousands  of  novels  and  volumes 
of  verse  are  annually  given  to  the 
world  without  the  excuse  of  haste 
which  may  be  accepted  on  behalf  of 
periodical  writers.  In  consequence 
of  this  profusion  of  literary  work  per- 
formed by  neophytes,  who  write  as 
fluently  as  they  talk,  and  with  as  little 
preliminary  study,  the  standard  of 
literary  taste  has  fallen.  Men  and 
women  who  adopt  the  literary  profes- 
sion without  adequate  qualification, 
except  a  little  smattering  of  every- 
thing, or  who,  having  the  qualification, 
are  not  able  to  afford  themselves  the 
time  to  give  their  talents  fair  play, 
seldom  or  never  take  the  trouble  to 
study  critically  the  language  which  is 
the  vehicle  of  their  thoughts.  A  man 
may  not  practise  as  a  physician  or  a 
surgeon,  a  barrister  or  an  attorney, 
without  qualifying  himself  for  his  vo- 
cation by  time  and  study,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  heads  of  the  profession 
to  which  he  aspires  to  belong  ;  but 
any  man  or  ,woman  can  become  an 


author — or  a  cook — without  leave 
asked  of  anybody ;  and  the  cookery 
in  these  instances  is  often  better  than 
the  authorship. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  un- 
just to  deny  that  many  leading  articles 
and  many  books,  written  by  careless 
and  imperfectly  educated  people,  re- 
flect the  highest  credit  upon  the  ability 
of  their  authors.  A  slipshod  ard  even 
a  vulgar  style  of  writing  is  quite  com- 
patible with  persuasive  power,  critical 
acumen,  irrefragable  logic,  and  even 
with  eloquence,  inasmuch  as  all  these 
intellectual  gifis  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  possession  of  wholly  illiterate 
people,  and  even  of  savages.  But, 
granted  the  possession  of  the  critical 
acumen,  the  logical  power  and  the 
eloquence,  all  these  qualities  would 
be  enhanced  and  adorned  if  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  language  in  which  they 
were  exhibited,  and  by  the  graces  of 
style  which  distinguish  all  writers  of 
genius,  and  even  of  commanding 
talent. 

In  the  days  in  which  our  lot  is  cast, 
days  when  in  consequence  of  the  an- 
nually increasing  multiplicity  of  our 
numbers  in  the  limited  area  of  these 
islands,  creating  a  pressure  which  a 
copious  emigration  does  but  little  to 
remove  or  even  to  alleviate,  the 
struggle  for  bare  subsistence  is  abnor- 
mally severe ;  and  when  that  for 
wealth  and  social  pre-eminence  is  se- 
verer still,  all  literature  of  the  highest 
order,  requiring  thought  and  study, 
stands  but  a  slender  chance  of  appre- 
ciation. People  are  too  much  pre- 
occupied with  all-engrossing  and 
grinding  cares  to  find  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  much  reading  beyond  that 
which  the  newspapers  supply.  And 
the  newspapers,  without  meaning  any 
disrespect  to  them,  are  so  prolix  that, 
not  contented  with  telling  the  news 
once,  they  make  crambe  repetita  of  it, 
by  teUing  it  again  in  their  editorial 
columns,    interlarding   the    narrative 
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with  a  needless  commentary,  or  de- 
ducing a  too  obvious  moral  from  the 
tritest  of  stories.  In  addition  to  this 
unnecessary  repetition,  they  invade 
what  used  to  be  the  function  of  books 
and  purely  literary  periodicals,  and 
diurnally  publish  essays,  often  very 
readable,  on  a  variety  of  social  sub- 
jects that  do  not  come  properly  within 
the  category  of  current  events,  or  di- 
urnal history.  One  of  the  results  is 
that  those  who  make  it  a  point  to  read 
the  newspapers  and  magazines,  can 
rarely  find  time  to  read  anything  else. 
If  perchance  these  busy  people  desire 
to  read  a  book,  they  generally  prefer 
one  that  does  not  overtax  their  mental 
energies,  or  which  ministers  solely  to 
their  amusement,  or,  at  the  best,  pre- 
vents them  from  falling  asleep  after 
the  business  of  the  day  is  concluded. 

In  the  great  and  increasing  army  of 
newspaper  writers,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  every  private  in  the  ranks 
is,  or  ever  can  be,  a  master  of  style, 
or  one  who  can  afford  time  to  culti- 
vate the  graces  of  a  Steele,  an  Addison, 
or  a  Junius.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  rank 
and  file  that  they  make  themselves 
intelligible,  and  that  they  do  not 
preach  above  the  heads  and  the 
understandings  of  their  readers.  But 
writers  may  be  simple  and  intelligible 
— and  on  a  level  with  the  intelligence 
of  those  whom  they  address — whilst 
grinding  out  as  from  a  barrel-organ 
the  old  similitudes,  the  old  and  worn- 
out  phrases  of  their  predecessors.  For 
a  good  or  apt  word,  and  a  happy 
phrase,  all  readers  ought  to  be  grateful, 
bat  writers  ought  to  beware  of  repeat- 
ing them  too  often,  or  introducing 
them  on  all  occasions  relevant  or  ir- 
relevant, especially  if  they  be  inferior 
writers — mere  parrots  and  mocking- 
birds— who  catch  a  word  by  the  ear 
and  uie  it  without  intelligence  or  ne- 
cessity. Such  words  and  phrases  soon 
degenerate  into  slang. 

Among  these  stock  phrases  con- 
tinually employed  by  careless  writers, 


mere  echoes  of  the  sounds  that  others 
have  made,  are  the  following  old  ac- 
quaintances of  the  daily  press  : — 

^'  For  a  moment^ — Thus  if  a  thing 
is  not  to  be  endured,  believed,  toler- 
ated, or  thought  of,  it  is  inevitably 
added  that  they  are  not  to  be  believed, 
Qic^fora  moment. 

^'At  larger — The  community,  the 
nation,  society,  the  public,  are  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  in  leading  articles,  or 
in  speeches,  without  the  unnecessary 
addendum  "  at  large,"  though  each  of 
these  substantives  would  be  sufficient 
without  it. 

"  Conspicuous  by  its  absence.''' — This 
figure  of  speech  was  first  made  with 
■  happy  effect  by  the  late  Earl  Russell,, 
in  commenting  upon  the  absence  on 
a  great  occasion  of  one  who  ought  to 
have  been  present.  Since  that  day 
— more  than  twenty  years  ago — the 
phrase  paradoxical  though  it  be,  but 
effective  and  intelligible,  has  taken  the 
fancy  of  a  vast  multitude  of  ever-ready 
writers,  and  has  done  duty  almost  di- 
urnally, to  prove  the  penury  of  idea 
of  those  who  habitually  make  use  of 
it. 

"  The  irony  of  fate "  was  an  excel- 
lent phrase  originally,  but  when  em- 
ployed without  discretion  by  people 
who  have  not  considered  what  irony 
means,  or  what  fate  is  (the  stern,  the 
unbending,  the  invincible,  the  inevita- 
ble), it  becomes  a  locution  as  idle  as 
the  parrot's  utterance  of  "  pretty  Poll." 
Irony  is  a  jest,  and  a  mockery;  but 
there  is  no  jesting,  no  mockery  in 
fate.  Jesting  and  mockery  are  human, 
but  fate  is  divine. 

"  History  repeats  itself. ^^ — This  is  an 
untruth,  or  at  best  a  half  truth,  which 
is  constantly  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
the  unthinking.  The  phrase  is  ac- 
ceptable to  people  who  would  accept 
anything  if  uttered  ex  cathedra  and  in 
a  loud  voice  of  authority.  But  the 
assertion  is  baseless.  Similar  inci- 
dents occur  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries  ;  but  the  germs  of  those  in- 
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cidents,  their  surroundings,  their  de- 
velopments, and  their  results  are  in- 
finitely varied  in  the  progress  of  the 
ages.  The  execution  of  Charles  I.  in 
England,  and  of  Louis  XVI.  in 
France,  have  been  triumphantly  cited 
as  proofs  of  the  so-called  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  history ;  but 
where  is  the  repetition  in  the  fate  of 
Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  both  countries  ? 
It  does  not  exist,  and  the  constant 
iteration  of  the  phrase  is  not  merely 
a  misleading  platitude,  but  a  weariness 
of  spirit  to  the  thoughtful  few  who 
study  history  for  themselves  and  draw 
rational  conclusions  from  its  teach- 
ings. 

^^ Reading  between  the  lines. ^^ — This 
well-worn  phrase  is  constantly  em- 
ployed by  writers  who  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  wiser  than  their  neigh- 
bours, and  who  fancy  they  can  dis- 
cover ambiguous  meanings  in  the 
plainest  statements,  and  detect  treach- 
ery in  the  mere  assertion  that  two  and 
two  are  four.  They  "  read  between 
the  lines,"  as  they  say,  and  find  that 
two  and  two  are  intended  to  represent 
five,  or  perhaps  five  hundred,  in  the 
apparently  plain  statement  to  which 
they  give  their  sinister  interpretation. 

Several  other  phrases,  unobjection- 
able in  themselves,  but  rendered  of- 
fensive by  perpetual  reiteration,  affront 
the  eyes  of  newspaper  readers  every 
morning  and  evening ;  and  infest 
the  pages  of  the  multitudinous  novels 
that  serve  to  amuse  or  to  weary  the 
leisure  of  those  who  have  nothing  to 
think  about.  Among  these  are  "  The 
spur  of  the  occasion  ;  "  "  The  courage 
of  his  convictions  ;  "  "  That  goes  with- 
out saying ; "  "  We  are  free  to  con- 
fess;" "We  have  a  shrewd  suspi- 
cion ;  "  ''  Equal  to  the  occasion ;  " 
^'  The  devouring  element ;  "  "  Within 
an  inch  of  his  Hfe,"  and  many  others 
equally  familiar. 

Among  single  words  that  may  fairly 
come  under  the  designation  of  news- 


paper slang,  are  ventilate,  instead  of 
to  discuss,  succumb  instead  of  to  die, 
demise  instead  of  death ;  forin  instead 
or  condition  or  manners  ;  lengthy,  in- 
stead of  long.  It  must  be  said  for 
lengthy  when  used  for  tediously  long, 
that  it  is  a  good  word  in  itself,  as 
marking  a  difference  between  long, 
which  is  not  too  long — and  long  which 
is  much  too  long ;  but  when  a  writer 
describes  a  '*  lengthy  journey  by  rail," 
the  adjective  is  so  misapplied,  that 
the  reader  may  be  justified  in  asking 
if  the  traveller  did  not  undertake  the 
journey  in  a  strengthy  carriage  ? 

The  novelists  in  some  respects  are 
greater  adepts  in  slang  than  the  news- 
papers ;  and  borrow  the  language  of 
the  sculptor  and  the  stonemason.  In 
describing  the  personal  beauty  of  their 
heroes  or  heroines,  they  almost  invari- 
ably write  that  their  noses  are  beauti- 
fully cut,  and  their  lips  and  chins 
finely  or  delicately  chiselled ;  while 
eyebrows  are  neither  cut  nor  chiselled 
but  carved. 

Paint  is  a  word  applied  to  the  col- 
our of  natural  objects,  for  which  may 
be   pleaded   the    great    example    of 
Shakespeare,  when  he  wrote  : — 
When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

But  it  is  an  example  which  ought 
not  to  be  frequently  followed — and 
never  by  any  one  whose  genius  does 
not  warrant  him  in  taking  liberties 
with  the  language.  Ti'anspire  is  a 
word  that  careless  writers  continually 
employ  instead  of  to  "  happen." 
Transpire  originally  signified  to  emit 
insensible  vapour  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  It  was  afterwards  used 
metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  to  be- 
come known,  to  emerge  from  secrecy 
into  comparative  or  positive  publicity. 
This  was  a  perfectly  permissible  and 
correct  employment  of  the  word  ;  but 
when  a  newspaper  writer,  comment- 
ing upon  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  Communists  of  Paris  in  1870, 
spoke  of  "  the  events  that  have  re- 
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cently  transpired  in  France,"  he  used 
a  word  without  comprehending  its 
meaning,  and  outraged  his  mother 
tongue.  We  have  not  yet  come  to 
the  barbarism  of  writing,  "  An  acci- 
dent trajtspired  in  the  streets  yester- 
day," but  there  is  no  knowing  how 
soon  the  superfine  penny-a-liner  may 
accustom  us  to  the  solecism. 

Among  the  recent  vulgarisms  that 
have  crept  into  the  press  is  an  abuse 
of  the  suffix  dom,  from  the  Teutonic 
thum,  as  legitimately  used  in  kingdom, 
Christen^^w,  popedom,  cza.rdom,  duke- 
dom,  ed.r]dom,  wisdom,  msLrtyrdom,  free- 
dom, etc.  The  word,  however,  does 
not  admit  of  unlimited  extension  at 
the  hands  either  of  neologists  or  of 
would-be-comic  writers. 

"  Officialdo/n  is  strong  in  France,  in 
Germany  and  in  Russia." — Globe. 
Still  worse  than  of^exdXdom,  is  woman- 
dom  for  the  female  sex,  and  trouser- 
doTii,  as  used  by  a  writer  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  October  27,  1882,  for 
the  male  sex — as  the  wearers  of  trou- 
sers. But  as  Mademoiselle  Therese 
used  to  sing  in  the  cafes  chantants  of 
Paris,  "  Rien  n'est  sacre  pour  un 
sapeur,"  so  nothing  is  sacred  to  the 
grinning  sciolists  who  aspire  to  be 
facetious. 

The  much-abused  system  of  com- 
petitive examinations  for  public  em- 
ployment, which  threatens  to  reduce 
all  our  young  men  to  one  dead  level 
of  Chinese  mediocrity,  has  enriched 
the  already  too  copious  vocabulary 
of  literary  slang  by  two  words  :  to 
cram,  and  to  coach.  Cram  is  a  term 
of  disparagement,  but  to  coach  is  con- 
sidered legitimate,  as  in  the  following 
advertisement  :  "  A  professor  of  elo- 
cution and  dramatic  art,  privately 
coaches  amateurs  in  acting  or  reading. " 
(The  coach  or  the  man  who  coaches,  is 
sometimes  irreverently  but  not  inap- 
propriately called  a  grinder.) 

Persuasion  is  a  word  that,  besides 
its  ordinary  and  familiar  meaning — 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth — 


has  come  to  signify  the  particular  be- 
lief of  any  class  of  dissenters  from  the 
doctrines  or  observances  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Thus,  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  a  man  is  of  the  "  Protes- 
tant persuasion,"  the  "  Methodist  per- 
suasion," the  "  Baptist  persuasion," 
the  *'  Presbyterian  persuasion,"  etc. ; 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  he  is 
of  the  "Jewish  persuasion,"  the  "Ma- 
homedan  persuasion,"  the  "  Buddhist 
persuasion,"  etc.,  because  these  are 
not  sects  of  any  greater  faiths  or  re- 
ligions. But  the  prevalence  of  the 
word  in  religious  matters  has  led,  in 
the  newspapers,  to  a  wholly  unjustifi- 
able abuse  of  it,  by  the  illiterate  vul- 
gar, or  by  the  semi-educated  vulgar, 
who  are  more  to  blame  for  their  igno- 
rance than  the  utterly  ignorant.  Thus, 
a  reporter  for  the  daily  press,  when 
examined  as  a  witness,  was  asked 
what  was  his  business  or  profession — 
and  replied  that  he  was  of  the  repor- 
ter ial  persuasion  I  just  as,  if  an  ass 
could  speak,  he  might  reply,  if  a  simi- 
lar question  were  put  to  him,  that  he 
was  "  of  the  asinine  persuasion." 

Equally,  or  even  more  detestable  is 
the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  sex. 
In  a  letter  from  West  Hampstead,  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  of  September  8, 
1882,  in  reference  to  the  alarm  cre- 
ated by  a  recent  burglary  ;  the  writer 
recommends  every  householder  to  dis- 
charge his  revolver  whenever  he  shall 
find  any  unauthorized  person  of  the 
"  7nale  persuasion  on  his  premises 
during  the  hours  of  darkness."  More 
flagrant  still  is  the  use  of  the  word  ap- 
plied to  a  girl  or  woman,  as  a  "friend 
of  the  female  persuasionJ^  "One  of 
the  feinale  persuasion,  if  she  be  a  cook 
in  a  good  family,  is  an  awfully  good 
friend  of  the  unmarried  policeman," 
is  the  statement  of  a  would-be-comic 
writer  in  the  columns  of  a  would-be- 
comic  periodical. 

The  loss  of  a  good  old  English 
word  clepe,  which  long  ago  dropped 
out  of  the  language,  and  which  signi- 
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fied  to  call  a  thing  by  its  name,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  supplied. 
Two  irreverent  and  vulgar  substitutes 
have  recently  been  found  for  it,  both 
in  the  press  and  in  conversation — in 
"  baptize  "  and  "  christen."  These 
two  words  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  naming  a 
child  of  Christian  parents  at  the  font, 
or  of  receiving  a  convert  into  the 
Christian  Church,  but  of  late  years 
both  have  been  indiscriminately  and 
most  improperly  used  for  naming  any- 
thing— from  a  battle  to  a  ship,  a 
street,  or  even  a  dog  or  a  horse.  For 
instance  in  commenting  upon  the 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  grates  to 
the  ladies'gallery  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Times  in  a  leading  article 
remarked  (July  12,  1869)  :  "The^ra/^ 
question  of  the  ladies'  gallery,  as  Mr. 
Lowe  christened  it."  That  horses  are 
christened  may  be  learned  from  a 
writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1882,  who  tells  the  world  that 
subsequent  to  the  great  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States,  "  many  a  favourite 
hunter  was  christened  after  Stonewall 
Jackson."  Even  stones  are  christened, 
according  to  a  writer  in  the  same 
newspaper,  October  22,  1882  :  ''This 
quaint,  strange  fossil,  commonly  called 
thunderbolt,  which  is  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  all  the  oolitic  and  cre- 
taceous strata,  from  the  lowest  lias  to 
the  upper  chalk,  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  large  tenpenny  nail  or 
slate  pin,  and  its  appearance  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  its  name,  which, 
in  effect,  signifies  arrow-head.  The 
Germans  called  the  strange  object 
Pfeilsteifi  and  Dotmerstein,  and  the 
French  christen  it  pierre  de  foitdre" 
"  Weights  and  measures  "  may  also  be 
christened  according  to  the  Echo,  May 
25,  1880  :  "  On  a  recent  visit  of  the 
weights  and  measures  inspector  the 
unfortunate  standards  were  observed, 
and  Dr.  Siemens  was  summoned  in 
due  form  and  mulcted  in  two  marks 
(2s.) — a  warning  to  all  philosophers 


who  may  have  weights  not  properly 
christened  by  the  authorities. "  Writing 
of  a  fashionable  hairdresser  in  Paris, 
the  Globe,  November,  1881,  went  so 
far  as  to  baptize  the  action  of  his  scis- 
sors :  "  His  place  has  become  the 
fashionable  shaving-shop  of  all  Paris 
and  has  obtained  an  almost  European 
reputation.  Shaving  and  hair-cutting 
are  a  branch  of  art  in  his  eyes.  He 
studies  the  dress,  appearance,  and 
profession  of  his  sitters,  giving  instruc- 
tions to  his  acolytes  who  wield  the 
shears,  condescending  at  times  to  add 
the  finishing  touches.  He  has  baptized 
each  snip  of  the  scissors  with  some  pecu- 
liar name.^'  Even  the  "club  "  of  a  sav- 
age, according  to  the  Daily  News, 
February  25,  1879,  ^^^  christeiied. 
"  The  great  hero  of  the  Zulus,  before 
they  knew  Europeans,  was  a  warrior 
who  christened  his  club  '  the  watcher 
of  the  fords.'  "  The  Globe,  April  10, 
1879,  speaks  of  the  ^'christening  of 
our  streets," — which  certainly,  if  it 
could  be  effected  with  success  upon 
many  of  the  male  and  female  fre- 
quenters, would  be  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  "  It  is  quite 
surprising  what  a  little  use  our  mod- 
ern ^diles  make  of  history  when  they 
christen  or  re-christen  the  streets  and 
squares  of  our  great  cities." 

Ilk. — This  word  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Lowland  Scotch — and  signi- 
fies the  same — or  of  the  same  place 
— as  in  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh, 
Forbes  of  Forbes,  Macnab  of  Macnab, 
etc.  In  these  phrases  it  signifies  that 
the  man's  name  is  the  same  as  that  of 
his  estate,  and  ilk  is  substituted,  to 
avoid  a  repetition,  as  Mackintosh  of 
that  ilk,  Forbes  of  that  ilk,  Macnab 
of  that  ilk — i.e.,  of  that  same.  Mod- 
ern writers  in  the  press,  ignorant  of 
the  true  meaning  of  "  ilk,"  and  sup- 
posing that  it  signifies  of  the  same 
kind,  sort,  description,  or  genus,  con- 
tinually make  use  of  it  in  a  sense  that 
would  make  Mackintosh  of  that  ilk 
either  laugh  or  shudder.     Thus  the 
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Standard,  December  14,  1880,  speak- 
ing of  several  Parisian  journals  of  the 
same  shade  of  politics,  says :  ''  The 
Defense,  the  Univers,  and  their  co7i- 
frlres  of  the  same  ilk,  are  loud  in  their 
appeals  to  the  president  to  throw  the 
Chamber  and  the  Republicans  over- 
board." In  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette, 
January  24,  1869,  occurs,  "  Many 
barbarians  of  this  ilk,  and  even  of 
later  times  ; "  and  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, February  8,  1870,  a  writer  in- 
formed his  readers  that  "  Matilda 
lived  in  St.  John's  villas,  Twicken- 
ham, and  Mr.  Passmore  in  King  street 
of  the  same  ilkr 

Among  the  many  corruptions  which 
have  long  been  creeping  into  the 
newspapers  are  the  present  tenses  of 
the  verbs  to  bid  and  to  dare,  which 
hasty  writers  persistently  use  for  the 
preterite  and  past  participle  bade  and 
bidden  ;  dared  and  durst.  The  fact  is 
that  bade  and  durst,  and  even  dares, 
have  become  all  but  obsolete  in  our 
day,  without  any  possible  reason 
either  in  grammar  or  in  euphony. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  not  bade  or 
bidden  be  used  in  the  following  in- 
stances from  the  Times  and  the  Quar- 
terly Review  ?  "  Mr.  Charles  Dick- 
ens finally  bid  farewell  to  Philadel- 
phia."— Times.  "  Uncertain  even  at 
that  epoch  (1864)  of  Austria's 
fidelity,  Prussia  bid  high  for  German 
leadership." — Times.  "  He  called  his 
servants  and  bid  them  procure  fire- 
arms."— Ti?nes.  "The  competition 
is  so  sharp  and  general  that  the  leader 
of  to-day  can  never  be  sure  that  he 
will  not  be  ^^///^^V/ to-morrow." — Quar- 
terly Review.  And  why  not  durst  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley  ?  "  Neither  her 
maidens  nor  the  priest  dare  speak  to 
her  for  half  an  hour." — "  Hereward 
the  Wake." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  up 
any  newspaper — daily  or  weekly — 
metropolitan  or  provincial,  or  any 
magazine  or  periodical  whatever,  with- 


out finding  the  mathematical  word 
"  factor  "  employed  on  every  variety 
of  occasion.  No  doubt  the  word  is 
sometimes  convenient,  and  if  only 
used  sparingly  might  be  accepted  as 
a  welcome  substitute  for  many  an  awk- 
ward periphrasis ;  but  its  constant 
iteration,  without  reason  or  relevancy, 
is  a  nuisance.  Take  for  instance  the 
following  examples  of  its  misuse, 
selected  at  random  from  recent  news- 
papers. Writing  of  the  desire  of  the 
Americans  to  possess  a  monolith  or 
obelisk,  such  as  that  conveyed  from 
Egypt  to  London  by  the  liberality  and 
public  spirit  of  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson, 
the  Daily  Telegraph  remarks,  October 
12,  1880  :  "  If  Americans  really  travel 
abroad,  as  the  A^z£/  York  IVbrld seems 
to  think,  because  they  have  no  obe- 
lisks at  home,  defeated  Europe  will 
not  grudge  them  the  most  superior 
monolith.  It  seems  that  a  man  of 
wealth  and  leisure  '  finds  no  interest 
to  keep  him  in  New  York  compared 
to  what  allures  him  to  foreign  capi- 
tals.' If  obelisks  make  a  factor  of  the 
sum  of  foreign  allurements,  by  all 
means  let  New  York  have  one  or 
more  all  to  herself."  The  weather 
has  also  its  "  factor,"  according  to  the 
Globe,  May  28,  1877  :  "  As  one  of  the 
factors  of  weather,  such  as  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  or  atmospheric  pres- 
sure." So  also  the  decline  of  English 
opera  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  "factor." 
"  But  we,  while  lamenting  that  no 
English  opera  exists,  overlook  the 
most  essential  factor  in  the  case. 
Take  our  music  schools,  for  example. 
What  is  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
doing  on  behalf  of  opera?  Absolutely 
nothing  beyond  providing  a  small  sup- 
ply of  men  for  the  orchestra." — Daily 
Telegraph,  October  25,  1877.  The 
Jesuits  and  Jesuitism  have  also  their 
"  factor."  "  Jesuitism  has  been 
charged  with  atrocious  crimes,  credit- 
ed with  fabulous  influence,  supposed 
to  possess  almost  superhuman  cun- 
ning.    But  through  evil  report   and 
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good  report  it  has  preserved  its  exist- 
ence, and  has  made  itself  sl  fa^or  not 
to  be  neglected  by  any  statesman  or 
historian." — Daily  News ^  iNovember, 
1879.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  in- 
fluential name  and  real  scholarship,  is 
also  responsible  for  the  misuse  of  the 
word.  Mr.  Gladstone's  article  on 
"  the  Hellenic  Factor  in  the  Eastern 
Question  "  appears  translated  into 
Spanish  in  the  Revista  Contemporanea 
of  April  30.  Following  the  example 
of  Mr.  Gladstone — and  writing  on  the 
Eastern  Question  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
attempted  solution  of  it — the  Daily 
Telegraphy  November  30,  1879,  says  : 
"  Another  delusion  dispelled  by  this 
war  is  that  which  apprehends  Russia 
to  be  a  civilizing  factor  in  the  East- 
European  problem."  Soap  and  water 
are  also  declared  to  come  under  the 
category  of  factors :  "  The  Revising 
Barrister  appears  fully  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  soap  and  water  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization." Crabs,  lobsters,  oysters,  are 
"  factors,"  though  not  of  the  highest 
order,  according  to  the  Standard, 
September  26,  1882:  "Shellfish  in 
the  past,  even  more  than  at  the  pres- 
ent date,  occupied  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  man's  dietary, 
though,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  accept 
without  cavil  Brillat-Savarin's  famous 
dictum,  '  Dis-moi  ce  que  tit  manges,  et 
je  te  dirai  qui  tu  es^  they  cannot  be 
accorded  a  lofty  grade  among  the  fac- 
tors of  civilization." 

Nihilism  in  Russia  is  also  a  factor, 
or  it  might  be  said  a  malefactor.  "  The 
desperation  of  the  reckless  minority 
organized  against  the  czar  is  a  serious 
factor,  which  cannot  be  left  out  of  the 
account." — Daily  Telegraph,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1882.  "  The  false  prophet  of 
the  Soudan  is  :\  factor  in  the  situation 
with  which  the  British  Government 
will  promptly  have  to  reckon." — Fall 
Mall  Gazette,  October  24,  1882.  A 
culinary  artist  who,  in  a  popular 
penny  journal,  endeavours  to  instruct 


the  public  on  the  secrets  of  gastron- 
omy, informs  his  readers  that  ''the 
great  factor  in  the  dressing  of  a  salad 
is  good  Lucca  oil  and  plenty  of  it ;  " 
while  another  periodical  says  that 
"  The  essential  factor  of  a  good  pan- 
cake is  an  egg."  "  A  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  applied 
in  a  practical  manner,  has  been  a  very 
powerful  factor  amongst  not  a  few 
potent  agencies  in  bringing  ignorant, 
neutral,  and  apathetic  voters  to  the 
^^o\\:'— Globe,  March  12,  1882.  A 
fashionable  society  paper,  as  journals 
of  that  class  are  absurdly  called,  de- 
clares that  "  one  of  the  factors  of  her 
Majesty's  health  is  a  residence  in  the 
Highlands."  A  few  further  specimens 
of  the  abuse  of  the  word  in  literary 
composition  are  selected  at  random  : 
"Russia  has  once  more  become  a 
mighty  factor  in  Europe." — Daily 
Telegraph,  April  26,  1880.  "The 
hostile  attitude  of  Secocoeni  is  no 
ne^N  factor  in  the  general  situation  in 
Africa." — Times,  March  lo,  1879. 
"  The  prepossession  of  the  police 
against  prisoners  is  d^  factor  in  any  case 
for  the  prosecution."  —  Daily  Tele- 
graph, March  17,  1880.  "Which 
made  the  old  boots  an  expressive  7^^- 
tor  in  the  character  of  the  man." — 
May  Fair,  April  5,  1879.  "A  good 
digestion  is  always  quoted  as  2.  factor 
in  the  composition  of  happiness." — 
Fall  Mall  Gazette,  April  29,  1880. 
"  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  it  or 
not,  he  must  be  its  (the  new  ministry's) 
vital  factor'^ — Standard,  April  13, 
1880.  "This  country  is  still  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  affairs  of  Europe." 
—  World,  March  24,  1880.  "Fifty 
years  ago  the  duel  was  still  a  recog- 
nized and  important /rt^r/^r  in  English 
politics." — Globe,  March  15,  1880. 
"A  few  years  ago  M.  Rochefort  was 
a  sex'xows  factor  in  French  politics." — 
Daily  News,  March  24,  1880.  "The 
elector  who,  without  being  actually 
illiterate,  is  merely  stupid,  is  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  factors  that  the 
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wire  pullers  have  to  reckon  with." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  April  8,  1880. 

Had  and  Would. — ^^The  colloquial 
use  of  the  same  contraction  /  'd  for  I 
^^^and  I  would  has  been  extended 
imperceptibly  into  writing  and  print- 
ing, with  results  that  threaten  to  su- 
persede would  altogether  and  to  re- 
place it  most  improperly  by  had.  Some 
of  our  ablest  writers  have  fallen  into 
this  inelegancy,  or  allowed  their  prin- 
ters to  do  so — among  others  Mr. 
Thackeray,   who   says  in   '*  The  Vir- 


gmians, 


I  had  rather  have  lost  an 


arm  ; "  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  has  "  a 
doom  for  Quashee  (the  negro)  which  I 
had  rather  not  contemplate,"  instead 
of  **  would  rather  not."  Instances  of 
this  unnecessary  corruption  of  the 
word  are  to  be  found  so  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  cen- 
tury later  in  the  usually  well  written 
and  classical  pages  of  "The  Tatler" 
and  "  The  Spectator." 

When  had  is  followed  by  the  word 
bette?',  as  in  the  phrase  "  you  had  bet- 
ter," it  is  an  improper  substitute  for 


would,  though  ''you  ^^^  better  do  so 
and  so  "  has  the  small  advantage  of 
being  more  laconic  than  the  synonym- 
ous phrase,  "  //  would  be  better  if 
you  did  so  and  so."  When  had  is 
followed  by  have,  its  use  is  still 
more  ungrammatical.  Thus  when  the 
Times,  March  12,  1879,  says,  "Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  had  better  have  kept 
to  his  original  proposal,"  it  means  that 
"  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  would  have  done 
better  to  keep,  or  to  have  kept,  to  his 
original  proposal."  So  also  the  Spec- 
tator, March  2,  1879,  when  it  wrote, 
"The  motion  had  better  be  with- 
drawn," was  guilty  of  a  permissible 
colloquialism,  but  was  grammatically 
incorrect,  and  should  have  written, 
"It  7(jouldhQ  better  if  the  motion  were 
withdrawn."  In  like  manner  the  Ex- 
aminer  fell  into  the  prevalent  careless- 
ness, when  it  wrote,  March  2,  1879, 
"  If  the  University  of  London,  after 
an  existence  of  forty  years,  cannot 
produce  a  competent  man,  it  had  bet- 
ter ctdiSQ  to  exist." — Gentleman's  Mag- 
aziJie,  {To  be  continued.) 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  CONVOCATION. 

CHANCELLOR    FLEMING'S    ADDRESS    ON    UNIVERSITY    DEGREES. — IL 
{Continued  from  page  200.) 


IT  is  evident  to  us  all  that  education 
consists  of  two  parts.  First,  that 
by  which  the  mind  and  character  of 
man  are  formed,  by  which  he  is  taught 
habits  of  thrift  or  self-control,  of  in- 
dustry and  effort,  by  which  he  is 
fitted  to  fill  an  honourable  place  in 
life  and  become  a  worthy  member  of 
society.  Second,  the  technical  know- 
ledge of  a  calling  by  which  he  may 
get  his  bread  and  live. 

The  advocates  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages appear  to  me  to  rest  their 
argument  principally  on  the  ground 
that  their  study  forms  the  best  means 


of  attaining  culture.  They  assert  that 
the  study  of  classics  furnishes  the  best 
mental  discipline,  and  that  it  is  prefer- 
able to  any  other  training  for  the  per- 
manent beneficial  influence  which  it 
exercises  on  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  argument  is  as  power- 
fully contradicted  by  authorities 
equally  commanding  respect.  They 
contend  that  a  training  in  the  laws 
and  principles  and  known  facts  of 
science,  exercises  an  equally  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  mind,  and  that 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  true  cul- 
ture a  familiarity  with  modern  litera- 
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ture  and  with  the  various  branches  of 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  is 
a  sefficient  as  a  classical  education. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  word  culture?  It  is 
indefinite,  and  hence  may  be  under- 
stood in  different  forms.  But  be  the 
meaning  what  it  may,  must  it  not  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  individual 
capacity  and  power  of  mind  which 
the  effort  is  required  to  develop  and 
direct  ?  May  not  the  peculiarities  of 
one  mind  suggest  that  it  will  derive 
advantages  from  the  pursuit  of  clas- 
sical studies,  while  in  another  case 
they  point  to  the  benefit  of  making 
modern  researches  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  we  wish  to  construct?  Physic- 
ally, how  rare  it  is  to  see  two  people 
in  every  way  resembling  each  other. 
Mentally  the  diversities  are  perhaps 
as  great.  Do  we  not  find  natural 
aptitudes  and  incapacities  in  the  same 
individual,  which  cannot  be  materially 
changed  by  any  effort  of  education  ? 
We  meet  men  in  the  possession  of 
powers  which  find  their  place  in  one 
sphere  marked  by  weakness  in  an- 
other. Some  natures  are  logical, 
philosophical  and  contemplative,  to 
whom  the  gift  of  fluent  speech  is 
denied.  Scotchmen  are  laughed  at 
by  men  of  vivid  imagination  for  their 
tendency  to  indulge  in  metaphysical 
speculations.  There  are  gifted  men 
and  women  who  have  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  all  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye 
or  ear  in  form  or  in  sound,  others 
have  a  high  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
colour  or  in  words,  who  have  no  reHsh 
or  capacity  for  the  solid  attractions  of 
science.  Our  experience  tells  us  that 
there  are  natures  in  whom  some  or  all 
of  these  delicate  perceptions  are  weak 
or  wanting,  and  faculties  of  another 
kind  predominate.  How  many  of  us 
are  deficient  in  appreciation  of  music. 
Johnson's  insensibility  to  it  is  well 
known.  Luther  delighted  in  it.  But 
in  accordance  with  the  beneficent  law 
of  compensation,   minds  constituted 


like  that  of  Johnson  may  be  distin- 
guished by  great  intellectual  power. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  that  profi- 
ciency in  music  was  made  the  test  of 
passing  a  matriculation  examination 
to  conceive  the  difficulties  that  would 
result.  Men  such  as  Johnson  would 
undoubtedly  be  rejected.  The  Greeks 
taught  music  as  a  science ;  indeed, 
the  main  subjects  taught  in  Greece 
up  to  the  days  of  Aristotle  were  music 
and  gymnastics.  Of  course,  all  are 
aware  that  music  with  the  Greeks  im- 
plied much  more  than  with  us,  but  the 
illustration  is  the  same.  Whatever  it 
implied,  its  theory  and  practice  were 
regarded  of  the  first  importance  in 
training  the  intellect  and  in  advancing 
morality.  Music  was  held  to  have  a 
humanizing  effect  on  the  man  in  per- 
forming all  the  social  and  public  duties 
of  life.  Such  was  the  Greek  theory. 
Suppose  music  again  obtained  the 
same  distinction,  and  was  placed  in 
the  prominent  position  in  the  curri- 
culum which  classics  hold.  What 
shipwreck  would  there  be  to  many  a 
brilliant  youth  of  high  endowments 
and  deep  feeling,  but  weak  in  the 
perception  of  harmony.  Indeed,  had 
music  in  modern  days  been  raised  to 
the  supremacy  which  classics  have 
long  held,  the  portal  of  the  university 
would  have  been  practically  closed 
against  many  men  who  have  become 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  their  coun- 

It  has  been  said  that  a  defect  in 
one  faculty  is  compensated  by  a 
redundancy  of  power  in  another. 
One  man  may  be  colour-blind, 
but  have  the  keenest  perception  of 
form — one  unimpressed  by  music,  but 
have  a  gift  for  mathematical  analysis. 
A  third,  to  whom  the  study  of  a 
language  is  weary  and  unprofitable, 
may  be  an  untiring  devotee  of  science. 
Men  are  not  mentally  uniform.  It  is 
wisely  ordained  that  we  differ  in  our 
tastes,  in  our  capacities,  in  our  power 
to  undergo  different  kinds  of  mental 
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labour;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
differences  claim  fuller  recognition 
from  universities.  No  man  or  class 
of  men  should  be  placed  in  a  disad- 
vantage by  the  course  of  studies  pre- 
scribed for  them.  The  curriculum 
should  be  equally  just  to  all.  So  far 
as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  the 
scheme  of  studies  should  be  framed 
with  a  view  to  bringing  out  the  best 
mental  endowments  of  the  students; 
and  academical  degrees  should  be 
conferred  in  accordance  with  this 
principle. 

In  this  University,  the  Arts  course, 
in  addition  to  the  ancient  classics,  in- 
cludes the  study  of  modern  languages 
and  English  literature,  mathematics 
and  natural  science,  physics  and  chem- 
istry, mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
history  and  polidcal  economy.  An 
ample  range  of  subjects  for  a  liberal 
education.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  classics  comprised  the  education 
of  a  gentleman,  and  when  it  was  held 
that  if  he  knew  nothing  else  but  Latin 
and  Greek,  even  in  a  perfunctory 
way,  the  individual  was  educated. 

The  traditional  system  of  centuries 
back  is  departed  from  here.  The 
teaching  of  this  University  establishes 
that  the  value  of  science  and  modern 
thought  is  recognized,  and  the  staff 
has  been  strengthened  in  that  view. 
Even  since  last  Convocation  two  pro- 
fessors in  science  have  been  added  to 
our  number — men  of  high  attain- 
ments, trained  in  the  best  schools  of 
Europe.  The  Senate  is  step  by  step 
removing  the  embargo,  as  the  new 
Calendar  about  to  be  published  will 
show.  Men  reading  for  honours  in 
mathematical  or  physical,  or  natural 
science,  will  hereafter  be  obliged  to 
study  classics  only  the  first  year,  and 
even  in  that  year  they  may  take  Latin, 
French,  and  German,  instead  of  Latin 
and  Greek ;  hence  it  follows  that  men 
of  this  class  may  take  Latin  and  no 
Greek. 

Looking    at    the   advances    which 


have  been  made  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  progress  which 
has  been  evinced,  I  feel  warranted  in 
saying  that  the  determination  of  this 
University  is,  that  it  shall  in  no  way 
be  behind  the  demands  of  the  time 
and  the  needs  of  the  country  in  which 
we  live.  That  the  great  aim  is  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  educa- 
tion, and,  as  speedily  as  it  can  safely 
be  done,  to  introduce  all  proper  and 
desirable  changes  to  render  the  teach- 
ing as  unrestricted,  as  liberal  and  en- 
lightened, as  possible. 

In  considering  what  further  change 
it  may  be  wise  to  introduce,  or  if  any 
further  modification  in  the  teaching 
be  called  for,  it  may  be  well  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question.  What  course 
would  probably  be  followed  under 
like  circumstances  by  the  Greek  phil- 
osophers themselves?  In  this  we 
can  only  judge  by  the  course  which 
they  actually  followed  in  their  own 
day.  Did  the  Greeks  enforce  the 
study  of  the  languages  and  literatures 
of  nations  which  flourished  before 
them  ?  Where  in  their  writings  do  we 
find  the  annals  and  histories  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Assyrians,  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Medians,  the  Persians,  or 
the  Egyptians?  Have  the  Greeks  trans- 
mitted remains  of  the  literature  of  these 
old  civilizations  or  the  still  older 
civilizations  of  Central  Asia?  It  is 
left  to  the  distinguished  scholars  of 
this  age  to  decipher  the  papyri  of 
Egypt  and  the  tile  libraries  of  Baby- 
lon, and  to  exhume  from  the  ruins  of 
dead  empires  a  rich  mine  of  literary 
treasure.  By  the  cuneiform  decipher- 
ments of  late  years,  we  are  carried 
back  as  far  before  the  Greeks  as  the 
Greeks  are  anterior  to  ourselves  to 
learn  of  the  existence  in  pre-historic 
times  of  a  great  Turanian  civilization 
in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia;  to 
learn  of  the  "Accads" — a  people 
allied  to  the  Fins  and  Laplanders — 
who  laid  in  Central  Asia  the  founda- 
tion of  a  high  civilization;  who  in- 
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vented  the  most  complex  system  of 
writing  that  human  ingenuity  has  ever 
devised.  Is  there  any  mention  made 
by  the  classic  writers  of  the  literature 
of  this  and  other  early  civilized  races? 
If  the  Greeks  were  unconcerned  about 
the  older  civilizations  of  the  ancient 
world,  if  they  studied  no  language  but 
their  own,  would  they  in  our  circum- 
stances adopt  the  course  which  we 
have  followed?  If  such  as  Plato, 
Isocrates,  and  Aristotle,  and  others 
who  moulded  the  minds  of  the  youth 
of  Greece,  lived  amongst  us  to-day; 
if  such  men  were,  in  fact,  Canadians, 
would  they  teach  languages  no  longer 
spoken  by  any  people  ?  Would  they 
insist  upon  every  Canadian  youth, 
whatever  his  powers,  going  through  a 
compulsory  drill  in  the  language  of 
two  pagan  nations  who  flourished 
2,000  years  back?  Does  not  the 
wisdom  of  such  men,  did  not  the 
practice  of  the  old  philosophers,  dic- 
tate that  the  reading  of  the  ancient 
languages  in  the  original  should  be 
entirely  optional,  and  that  it  should 
generally  be  left  to  those  students  who 
have  a  marked  taste  and  talent  for 
the  study? 

Personally,  I  would  regret  to  see 
any  change  attempted  in  the  teaching 
of  this  University  which  would  in  the 
least  lower  the  standard  of  education. 
Rather  it  should  be  our  effort  to  widen 
its  basis  and  raise  the  structure  to  a 
higher  elevation  than  ever  before. 
The  Arts  course  as  it  now  exists  need 
in  no  way  be  interfered  with.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  inexpedient  at  this 
time  to  make  any  radical  change. 

The  Arts  course  should  be  main- 
tained in  its  integrity,  in  order  that 
every  student,  whose  turn  of  mind 
leads  him  to  the  study  of  the  classics, 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  per- 
fecting himself  in  ancient  literature  as 
fully  in  Queen's  University  as  in  any 
sister  institution.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  interests  of  the  University 
would  be  consulted  and  benefit  be  ex- 


tended to  many  among  the  youth  ot 
Canada  if  another  complete  course 
were  instituted.  The  course  suggested 
should  be  at  least  equal  in  rank  and 
status  to  the  Arts  course;  in  it  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  should 
not  be  enforced ;  it  should  be  marked 
by  the  special  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  modern  literature  and 
modern  science,  and  it  should  em- 
brace all  subjects  calculated  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  of  a  genuine  and 
generous  education,  and  fit  a  man, 
intelligently  and  honourably,  to  per- 
form every  public  and  private  duty  in 
the  twentieth  century,  now  so  soon  to 
dawn  upon  us. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  proposi- 
tion would  be  the  division  of  the 
scheme  of  teaching  into  two  main 
fundamental  branches  or  twin  facul- 
ties, "Arts  Classical"  and  "Arts 
Modern." 

The  former,  with  Latin  and  Greek 
as  its  right  arm,  would  carry  with  it 
the  prestige  of  centuries  and  the  tra- 
ditional excellence  and  influence  of  its 
teaching.  The  latter  need  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  ancient  literature  either 
in  the  original  or  in  translations ;  but 
the  supremacy  of  classics  would  not 
be  asserted  and  the  acquirement  of 
the  ancient  language  would  be  entirely 
optional.  The  students  without  apti- 
tude for  the  study,  who  derive  no  ap- 
preciable benefit  from  the  efforts 
given  to  its  pursuit,  would  no  longer 
be  compelled  to  pass  what  they  hold 
to  be  so  much  unprofitable  time  of 
college  life  in  the  attempted  acquisi- 
tion. They  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  their  own  language 
thoroughly  instead  of  being  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  languages  no 
longer  spoken  or  used  in  daily  life. 
The  time  gained  by  the  abandonment 
of  this  study  would  be  profitably 
turned  to  more  congenial  efl"orts,  and, 
by  concentration  of  attention,  lead  to 
a  higher  standard  of  excellence.  There 
is  a  wide  range  of  choice  in  the  biolo- 
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gical  sciences  and  in  the  new  fields  of 
thought  which  the  mental  activity  of 
the  last  fifty  years  have  opened  up  for 
cultivation.  Modern  languages  may 
claim  attention,  but  I  venture  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  they  should  be 
held  in  secondary  place.  The  student 
should  be  led  thoroughly  to  master 
his  mother  tongue — that  language 
which  in  schools  of  Northern  Europe 
is  now  taking  the  place  of  Greek  and 
Latin ;  that  language,  in  the  words  of 
Macaulay,  "  less  musical,  indeed,  than 
the  languages  of  the  south,  but  in 
force,  in  richness,  in  aptitude  for  all 
the  higher  purposes  of  the  poet,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  orator,  inferior 
to  that  of  Greece  alone."  No  limit 
would  be  imposed  to  the  student's 
enquiry  in  Arts  Modern.  Philosophy 
could  be  studied  side  by  side  with 
the  book  of  nature  and  the  knowledge 
which  relates  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  History,  art,  jurispru- 
dence, political  science,  philosophy, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences, 
mental,  moral,  and  physical,  would  be 
made  open  to  him,  and  his  attention 
would  be  specially  directed  to  '*  that 
noble  literature,  the  most  splendid 
and  most  durable  of  the  many  glories 
of  England." 

These  two  main  branches  of  teach- 
ing— the  one  based  on  the  modern, 
the  other  on  the  ancient  learning — 
would,  although  perfectly  distinct, 
run  in  harmony  side  by  side,  as  twin 
sisters  under  the  nurturing  care  of 
the  one  loving  mother.  Their  insti- 
tution would  conserve  the  venerated 
ideal  of  culture,  the  ancient  literature 
which  has  come  down  to  us  encircled 
with  a  mystic  antiquarian  halo.  The 
classics  would  be  studied  and  con- 
tinue to  be  valued,  as  they  have 
always  been,  as  scholastic  accomplish- 
ments of  great  intrinsic  worth.  Free 
scope  and  opportunity  would  be  given 
to  every  variety  of  intellect  to  develop 
itself  The  newer  knowledge  which 
is   becoming   of  greater   importance 


year  by  year  as  the  world  rolls  on, 
would  receive  full  and  complete  re- 
cognition, and  the  whole  fabric  of 
tuition  would  be  calculated  to  meet 
every  possible  demand  in  this  in- 
tensely practical  age — in  this  essen- 
tially practical  country. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
this  topic,  but  I  trust  the  interest 
generally  taken  in  •  the  question  of 
higher  education  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  country,  together  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  increase  and  extend  the 
public  usefulness  of  this  institution, 
may  be  accepted  as  my  justification. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  greatest  elas- 
ticity possible  in  the  teaching  must 
undoubtedly  result  in  the  greatest 
good  to  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents. A  university  cannot  bring 
into  existence  those  gifted  beings  who 
now  and  then  appear  upon  earth  to 
exercise  mighty  influence  and  shed 
lustre  on  the  human  family.  It  can- 
not create  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Burns, 
it  cannot  send  out  many  unrivalled 
Admirable  Crichtons,  but  it  can  call 
into  action  the  mental  faculties  of 
ordinary  mortals,  and  the  attainment 
of  their  highest  capabilities  should  be 
its  aim. 

In  this  institution  we  have  a  staff 
of  professors  with  sound  principles, 
high  attainments,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  most  advanced  knowledge  of  the 
day.  It  will  be  their  aim  to  call  into 
activity  the  mental  endowments  of  the 
students  and  direct  them  to  the  high- 
est and  noblest  efforts.  In  unfolding 
the  beauties  of  literature,  the  truths 
of  science,  and  the  lessons  of  history, 
these  learned  and  enlightened  men 
will  always  be  animated  by  high  ideals 
of  true  culture.  The  culture  to  in- 
spire the  mind  with  lofty  conceptions 
of  the  infinite  Being  who  has  placed 
us  here  for  a  brief  moment  in  endless 
time.  The  culture  to  lift  the  veil 
which  conceals  our  own  imperfections, 
and  which  opens,  our  eyes  to  our  own 
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insignificance.  The  culture  which 
broadens  our  vision  of  humanity  and 
enables  us  to  discern  the  merits  of 
others,  and  gives  us  a  living  sympathy 
with  our  fellows  in  whatever  station — 
of  whatever  race  or  faith. 

I  cannot  venture  to  detain  you  by 
saying  much  about  a  somewhat  novel, 
although  not  unprecedented,  feature 
in  scholastic  pursuits.  I  refer  to  the 
higher  education  of  women,  and  the 
experiment  which  has  been  made  in 
this  institution,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with 
a  measure  of  success. 

The  objects  of  institutions  like  this 
being  twofold — general  and  technical 
— the  one  to  cultivate  and  enrich  the 
intellect,  the  other  to  qualify  for  pro- 
fessional life— they  should  be  con- 
sidered separately.  The  training  of 
women  for  professions  is  debatable 
ground  into  which  I  shall  not  now 
enter,  although,  for  my  part,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  confessing  my  inability 
to  perceive  that  even  the  mysteries 
of  medicine  should  be  concealed  from 
them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  who,  pos- 
sessed with  common  justice,  would 
urge  that  if  the  object  of  study  be  to 
inspire  the  mind  with  love  of  wisdom, 
of  beauty,  of  goodness  and  truth,  the 
inspiration  should  be  withheld  from 
women?  If  the  object  of  education 
be  culture,  it  may  be  a  courteous  com- 
pliment to  the  graceful  sex  to  say  that 
they  need  it  not ;  it  certainly  cannot 
be  urged  that  a  monopoly  of  it  should 


be  retained  by  men.  If  our  sisters 
or  daughters  desire  intellectual  disci- 
pline— if  they  seek  to  enrich  their 
minds  from  the  treasure-house  of 
learning,  surely  they  should  have  open 
to  them  equal  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages to  those  which  our  brothers 
and  sons  enjoy.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  women  of  Canada  should  not 
aim  as  high  and  have  equal  privilege 
accorded  them  as  in  other  countries. 
Not  long  since  I  read  the  announce- 
ment that  a  woman  had  won  for  her- 
self an  academic  degree  at  University 
College,  London.  Many  learned 
women  have  acquired  distinction  as 
teachers  in  the  University  of  Bologna, 
and  some  of  them  have  occupied  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy.  In  Germany 
learned  women  have  shared  the 
honours  of  the  doctorate  in  philo- 
sophy and  medicine.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  appropriate  if  this  insti- 
tution, bearing  the  title  of  our  Sove- 
reign, noble  in  her  womanhood,  should 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  sex  of  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty is  so  illustrious  an  example.  It 
will  be  an  event  pleasing  to  us  all  if 
this  University  be  the  first  in  Canada 
to  enrol  the  gentle  sex  among  its  gra- 
duates. It  certainly  will  be  a  proud 
day  for  the  Chancellor  when  he  is 
privileged  to  encircle  the  head  of  some 
fair  student  with  the  laureate  wreath 
as  the  emblem  and  reward  of  her 
academic  success. 


The  good  teacher  will  have,  in  the  first 
place,  a  good  conscience.  His  counsellors 
should  be  few,  but  those  of  the  best  kind,  if 
they  can  be  got  at.  He  should  read  the 
best  books  ;  for  they  can  always  be  had.  He 
is  a  hard  wo  king  man,  and  has  no  time  to 
waste  with  the  foolish  theories  and  quack 
nostrums  which  everybody  in  these  days 
stands  ready  to  peddle  out.  He  should,  in 
the  brief  hours  he  can  spare  from  technical 
preparation,  keep  himself  well  acq-iainted 
with  the  living  thought  and  the  drift  of  the 
action  of  his  time. — The  Critic. 


It  is  well  to  know  oats  from  wheat,  an  oak 
from  an  elm,  and  an  elm  from  a  beech,  or 
an  ash,  or  a  maple ;  to  recognize  a  walnut 
in  the  hull  from  chestnuts  in  the  burr  ;  to 
avoid  confusing  elder-berries  with  those 
which  grow  upon  a  poke-stock ;  to  distin- 
guish the  merry,  rollicking^song  of  the  robin 
from  the  whistle  of  the  red-bird  ;  to  watch 
with  ea^er  eye 


"  The  bluebird  shiftiag  her  light  load  of  song, 
From  post  to  post  along  the  cheerless  fence," 


and 


The  thin-winged  swallow  floating  in  tha  air." . 
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( Continued  from  page  22^. ) 


OUR  ministers  and  orators  like  to 
speak  of  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, of  apprehending  but  not  com- 
prehending, of  bearing  and  forbearing, 
of  health  and  wealth,  and  moil  and  toil. 
A  western  editor  classed  his  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  as  follows  : 
"Hatched,"  "Matched,"  "Despatch- 
ed." Sidney  Smith  said  Puseyism 
was  "inflection  and  genuflection  ;  pos- 
ture and  imposture  ;  bowing  to  the 
east  and  curtseying  to  the  west." 
Gibbon  was  once  quite  pleased  at  a 
compliment  which,  it  was  said,  Sheri- 
dan, on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
paid  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  calling  it  the  lumin- 
ous page  of  Gibbon,  "  Luminous  ?  " 
said  Sheridan,  when  he  was  asked 
about  it,  "  I  said  voluminous."  Thack- 
eray called  Paul  de  Kock's  novels  and 
similar  French  works  "fi-fi  literature;" 
and  foo-foo  is  nowadays  a  familiar 
cognomen  of  contempt.  Such  con- 
certs in  sound  have  always  pleased 
the  ear. 

To  the  untutored  mind  the  rhyme 
is  a  thing  of  vast  significance;  and 
the  man  who  can  make  one  is  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius.  I  have  seen  people 
in  New  England,  who  thought  they 
had  developed  the  profoundest  capaci- 
ties of  intellect,  when  they  were  able 
to  bring  the  words  "  time "  and 
"  rhyme  "  into  a  juxtaposition,  which 
would  show  their  similarity  of  sound. 
These  people  believe  rhyme  to  be 
synonymous  with  poetry.  The  des- 
cent from  poetry  to  prose  is  easier 
than  that  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  The  following,  for  in- 
stance, is  poetry : 


There  was  a  miller  who  owned  a  mill, 
And  if  he  aint  sold  it,  he  owns  it  still. 

By  changing  the  word  "  still  "  into 
"  yet,"  it  becomes  prose.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  notice  the  exertion,  the  con- 
tortions of  sense  and  grammar,  and 
the  distortions  of  pronunciation  which 
are  necessary  to  the  composition  of  a 
few  lines  of  this  sort  of  poetry.  The 
occasion  requiring  such  an  effort  is 
often  of  a  solemn  character,  and  the 
poem  in  demand  an  epitaph  or  elegy. 
In  Manchester,  England,  the  following 
was  discovered : 

Here  lies,  alas  !  more's  the  pity, 
All  that  remains  of  Nicholas  Newcity. 
N.B. — His  name  was  "Newtown." 

A  correspondent,  some  years  ago, 
told  the  story  of  a  pole,  standing  bleak 
and  bare  upon  the  coast  near  the 
lighthouse  at  Holmes'  Hole.  "  Years 
since,  three  fishermen  went  out  to  fish 
in  a  small  sloop.  During  the  day  a 
heavy  shower  came  on,  and  the  light- 
ning struck  the  sloop  and  killed  the 
men.  It  was  resolved  by  the  inhab- 
itants to  erect  a  cedar  pole  over  their 
grave,  with  a  suitable  epitaph.  The 
intellect  of  the  vicinity  was  brought 
into  requisition  to  secure  it ;  and  the 
following  was  chosen  from  the  epi- 
taphs submitted : 

Here  lie  three  friends  who  in  their  lives 
Were  never  known  to  rankle ; 

Holmes'  hole,  cedar  pole, 
Crenkle,  crinkle,  crankle. 

The  last  line  is  supposed  to  des- 
cribe vividly  the  fact  of  death  by 
lightning.  The  tablet  could  be  seen 
in  the  churchyard  a  few  years  ago  ; 
but  it  is  fallen  now. 
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There  is  a  surprising  confusion  of 
pronouns  in  the  following,  from  an 
English  tombstone : 

Him  shall  never  more  come  back  to  we, 
But  us  shall  surely  one  day  go  to  he. 

So  the  Puritans  despised  rules  of 
accent  when  incompatible  with  rhyme 
and  song : 

The  race  is  not  always  to  be  got 

By  them  that  fastest  run, 
Nor  the  batt<?//  by  the  peop^// 

That  shoot  with  the  longest  gun. 

The  following  is  a  Suffolk  (Eng.) 
weather  saying : 

A  Saturday's  noon  and  a  Sunday  full, 
Never  was  good  nor  never  wull. 

The  ludicrousness  of  this  sort  of 
mispronunciation  has  been  shown  to 
advantage  in  the  exquisite  and  artis- 
tic little  poem  relating  the  story  of 
"  George  Washington  "  and  the  apple 
tree,  commencing. 

There  once  lived  a  plantier 
With  a  son,  his  only  love  ; 

To  whom,  upon  his  birth-day 
A  bran  new  axe  he  guv. 

Sometimes  words  are  expanded  or 
contracted  for  purposes  of  rhyme.  An 
instance  of  expansion  is  the  new  ver- 
sion of  "  poeta  nascitur,  non  fit :  " 

T'aint  every  man  can  be  a  poet, 
No  more'n  a  sheep  can  be  a  go-at. 

A  company  of  Irishmen,  it  is  said, 
becoming  possessed  once  of  two  fowls, 
agreed  that  they  should  be  given  to 
the  man  who  could  make  six  lines  of 
poetry  on  the  spot.  The  successful 
rhymster  achieved  his  triumph  by  con- 
tradicting his  words  whenever  neces- 
sary, as  follows  : 

Good  friends,  as  I'm  to  make  a  po'm, 

Excuse  me  if  I  just  step  home. 

Two  lines  already — be  not  cru'l, 

Consider,  honeys,  I'm  a  fool. 

There's  four  lines — now  I'll  gain  the  fowls, 

With  which  I  soon  shall  fill  my  bow'ls. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  people  unpractised  in 
rhymes,  it  is  astonishing  how  those 


who  are  accustomed  to  handle  words, 
as  the  stonelayer  handles  the  stones 
that  are  to  go  into  the  wall,  will  place 
them  and  fit  them  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  framework  of  the  verse  and 
to  produce  all  sorts  of  harmonious 
and  pleasant  methods  of  expression. 
There  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  word  in 
the  English  language  which  by  some 
device,  illegitimate  and  undignified 
though  it  may  be,  may  not  be  ham- 
mered into  rhyme. 

Byron  said  that  there  was  no  Eng- 
lish rhyme  for  "silver."  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Evening  Post  proposed, 
some  time  ago,  that  its  readers  should 
exercise  their  ingenuity  upon  it.  Half 
a  dozen  communications  appeared  in 
answer.  One  man  wanted  to  know 
where  the  correspondent  was  brought 
up,  not  to  remember  the  affecting 
lyric : 

Little  Dickey  Dilver 

Had  a  bow  of  silver — 

He  bent  his  bow  to  shoot  a  crow 

And  killed  the  old  cat  in  the  window. 

Another  refers  to  Kilve,  a  place 
mentioned  in  one  of  Wordsworth's 
poems,  and  produces  a-  rhyme  with 
the  words,  ''  kilve  or."  Carl  Benson 
pointed  out  that  rhymes  could  be 
made  to  any  extent  by  separating 
words,  as — 

In  this  world  of  ill,  vir- 
Tue  often  yields  to  silver. 

Mickey  Rooney,  sometimes  known 
as  the  Alderman,  gave  two  lines,  in 
which  there  was  reason,  if  there  was 
no  rhyme : 

When  for  good  milk  we  pays  our  silver, 
What  the  divil  do  they  give  us  swill  for? 

One  from  the  Latin  was  good : 

You  ask,  Can  you  give  a  rhyme  for  silver  ? 

Nil  vir. 

After  all,  there  was  no  good  English 
rhyme  produced. 

The  next  hard  word  produced  was 
**  spirit."     One  suggested  "  clear  it," 
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"  fear  it,"  etc.;  another  broke  the  word 
irrit-able  into  two  parts,  but  a  third 
was  successful  in  finding  in  the  dic- 
tionary the  word  "  skirrit,"  which  is 
the  name  of  a  garden  plant.  A  cor- 
respondent calling  himself  "  Quic- 
quid,"  asked  for  a  rhyme  for  "  liquid." 
Mickey  Rooney  proposed  "  chick- 
weed,"  which  they  "  oftin  cure  the 
sick  wid."  "  Thick  quid "  was  sug- 
gested by  several,  as : 

Of  tobacco  from  Virginia  a  sailor  chews  a 
thick  quid, 

He  then  from  time  to  time  ejects  the  brown- 
ish liquid. 

Also  : 

If  from  headache  you'd  be  quick  rid, 
Abandon  stimulating  liquid. 

The  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine," 
some  years  ago,  offered  a  brass  quarter 
dollar  to  the  person  who  would  find  a 
rhyme  for  window.  The  prize  was 
won  by  the  following  excellent  stanza  : 

A  cruel  man  a  beetle  caught 

And  to  the  wall  him  pinned,  oh  ! 

Then  said  the  beetle  to  the  crowd, 

'*  Though  I'm  stuck  up  I  am  not  proud," 

And  his  soul  went  out  at  the  window. 

For  the  word  ''garden,"  "  barr'd 
den  "  and  "  harden  "  have  been  sug- 
gested. For  "  carpet,"  "  harp  it"  was 
proposed ;  and  also  the  following  "  to 
a  pretty  barmaid  :  " 

Sweet  maid  of  the  inn, 

'Tis  surely  no  sin 
To  toast  such  a  beautiful  bar  pet. 

Believe  me,  my  dear. 

Your  feet  would  appear 
At  home  on  a  nobleman's  carpet. 

"  Chicago  "  has  been  supposed  to 
offer  difficulties ;  and  an  unfortunate 
person  has  used  "cargo"  and  "em- 
bargo" in  a  poem  about  it.  But  a 
right-minded  youth  has  referred  to 
some  one  by  the  name  of  lago,  who 
wanted  to  let  his  pa  and  ma  go  to  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

It  is  said  that  Coleridge,  being 
asked  for  a  rhyme  for  Juliana,  re- 
plied : 

19 


Coughing  in  a  shady  grove 

Sat  my  Juliana  ; 
Lozenges  I  gave  my  love, 

Ipecacuanha. 

It  was  not  a  correct  rhyme,  how- 
ever, for  the  sound  of  "ana"  is  iden- 
tical in  both  lines.  Hannah,  manna, 
or  Hosanna  would  have  been  better. 
As  a  counterpart  to  a  line  ending  with 
Germany,  Coleridge  wrote,  •' Where 
sheets  of  paper  we  did  blur  many." 

"  Porringer  "  has  been  rhymed  as 
follows  : 

The  Duke  of  York  a  daughter  had, 
He  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  her  ; 

Then  said  the  prince,  "  Oh,  I'm  so  glad, 
She'll  make  a  rousing  porringer." 

The  word  "  Timbuctoo  "  has  occa- 
sionally employed  the  wit  of  writers. 
Here  is  one  stanza  : 

I  went  a  hunting  on  the  plains. 

The  plains  of  Timbuctoo  ; 
I  shot  one  buck  for  all  my  pains. 
And  he  was  a  slim  buck,  too. 

Another  proposed,  if  he  were  a  cas- 
sowary on  the  sands  of  Timbuctoo, 
to  eat  a  missionary,  body,  clothes,  and 
hymn-book  too ;  while  a  third,  during 
the  time  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  presi- 
dency, included  Jim  Buck  too. 

The  hardest  English  monosyllable 
to  rhyme  is  "month." 

A  stanza  is  extant,  I  believe,  which 
breaks  the  phrase  "gun  thrown  away," 
so  that  "  gun  th — "  becomes  a  rhyme; 
and  another  rhymster  says  he  tried  a 
hundred  times  and  succeeded  the  hun- 
dred and  onth.  But  most  people  will 
disagree  with  him  in  calling  that  a  suc- 
cess. There  are  but  two  or  three 
good  rhymes  for  "  step  ; "  though,  of 
of  course,  by  separating  syllables  a 
great  many  may  be  produced. 

"Twickenham"  was  supposed  to  be 
a  rather  difficult  word  for  the  poet ; 
but  a  contributor  to  '<  Punch"  exerted 
himself,  and  produced  the  following : 

ON  THE  RIVER. 

I  sat  in  a  punt  at  Twickenham, 
I've  sat  at  Hampton  Wick  in  'em — 
I  hate  sea  boats,  I'm  sick  in  'em — 
The  man,  I,  Tom,  and  Dick  in  'em. 
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Ob,  gentles  !  I've  been  pickin'  'em 
For  bait,  the  man's  been  stickin'  'em 
(Cruel)  on  hooks  with  kick  in  'em. 
The  small  fish  have  been  lickin'  'em, 
And  when  the  hook  was  quick  in  'em, 
I  with  my  rod  was  nickin*  'em, 
Up  in  the  air  was  flickin'  'em. 
My  feet,  so  cold,  kept  kickin'  'em, 
We'd  hampers,  with  aspic  in  'em, 
Sandwiches  made  with  chicken  ;  'em 
We  ate  ;  we'd  stone  jars  thick,  in  'em 
Good  liquor  ;  we  pick-nic-ing  'em 
Sat,  till  our  necks,  a  rick  in  'em. 
We  turned  again  t'wards  Twickenham 
And  paid  our  punts ;  for  tickin'  'em 
They  don't  quite  see  at  Twickenham. 

A  revision  of  the  last  stanza  of 
Lowell's  *'  Beaver  Brook  "  is  worth  no- 
ticing, as  showing  a  remarkable  facility 
in  the  use  of  rhyme.  As  first  printed 
it  read  : 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  world. 
Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play  ; 

Fresh  blood  through  Time's  shrunk  veins 
be  hurled, 
And  Labour  meet  Delight  half  way. 

Few  persons,  not  practised  in  verse, 
could  have  made  different  endings  to 
the  first  and  third  lines  with  but  the 
change  of  four  words.  As  now  printed 
it  reads : 

In  that  new  childhood  of  the  earth. 
Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play  ; 

Fresh  blood  in  Time's  shrunk  veins  make 
mirth. 
And  Labour  meet  Delight  half  way. 

Puttenham  gives  a  plan  for  testing 
a  master  of  verse.  "  Make  me  so 
many  strokes  or  lines  with  your  pen 
as  ye  would  have  your  song  contain 
verses  ;  and  let  every  line  bear  its  sev- 
eral length  even  as  ye  would  have 
your  verse  of  measure,  suppose  of  four, 
five,  six,  eight  or  more  syllables,  and 
set  a  figure  of  every  number  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  whereby  ye  may  know 
its  measure.  Then  where  you  will 
have  your  rhyme  to  fall,  mark  it  with 
a  stroke  or  semicircle  passing  over 
those  lines,  be  they  far  or  near  in  dis- 
tance." After  this,  he  says,  give  the 
theme ;  and  if  a  man  writes  a  poem 
according  to  the  direction  he  is  "  mas- 
ter of  the  craft.'' 


A  literary  society  of  Toulons,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  proposed 
annually,  for  some  time,  rhymed  ends 
for  a  song,  generally  in  honour  of  the 
king,  and  the  writer  of  that  which  was 
deemed  the  best,  received  a  silver 
medal.  It  is  said  that  the  French 
writer  Dulot,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, once  complained  to  some  friends 
that  he  had  lost  a  number  of  papers, 
among  which  were  three  hundred  son- 
nets. Surprise  being  expressed  that 
he  had  written  so  many,  he  explained 
that  they  were  merely  sonnets  in  blank, 
or  rhymed  ends  of  sonnets  which  had 
not  yet  been  filled  in.  A  French 
writer  named  Mallemans,  who  died  in 
1 716,  wrote  a  "Defiance  of  the 
Muses,"  consisting  of  a  collection  of 
thirty  sonnets,  composed  in  three 
days,  on  fourteen  rhymed  ends,  pro- 
posed to  him  by  a  noble  lady. 

It  is  related  by  a  young  man  named 
A.  H.  Bogert,  a  native  of  Albany,  who 
died  in  1826,  aged  21,  that  he  was 
never  unsuccessful  at  any  test  of  this 
nature.  It  was  sometimes  said  that 
his  impromptus  were  prepared  before- 
hand, and  his  friends,  Col.  John  B. 
Van  Schaick  and  Charles  Fenno  Hoff- 
man, on  one  occasion  desired  to  put 
him  to  trial.  Van  Schaick  picked  up 
a  copy  of  Byron,  in  which  was  the 
name  of  Lydia  Kane,  a  clever  and 
beautiful  young  lady  known  to  them. 
As  the  name  contained  the  same 
number  of  letters  as  the  lines  of  a 
stanza  of  Childe  Harold,  Van  Schaick 
suggested  that  the  letters  be  written 
in  a  column,  that  he  should  open  the 
book  at  random,  and  that  Bogert 
should  be  required  to  write  an  acros- 
tic on  Miss  Kane's  name,  with  the 
rhymes  of  the  stanza  on  which  his  fin- 
ger should  happen  to  rest.  This  was 
done,  and  the  foUov/ing  was  the 
stanza  indicated  by  Van  Schaick's 
finger : 

And  must  they  fall  ?    The  young,  the  proud, 

the  brave. 
To  swell  one  bloated  chiefs  unwholesome 

reign  ? 
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No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave  ! 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  ? 
Is  all  that  desperate  valour  acts  in  vain  ? 
And  counsel  sage  and  patriotic  zeal, 
The  veteran's  skill,   youth's  fire,  and  man- 
hood's heart  of  steel  ? 

The  time  fixed  was  ten  minutes ; 
but  before  that  had  passed,  Bogert 
had  composed  the  following  : 

Lovely  and   loved,    o'er   the    unconquered 

brave, 
Your  charms  resistless,  matchless  girl,  shall 

reign  ! 
Dear  as  the  mother  holds  her  infant's  grave 
In  love's  own  region,  warm,  romantic  Spain! 
And  should  your  fate  to  courts  your  steps 

ordain, 
Kings  would  in  vain  to  regal  pomp  appeal. 
And  lordly  bishops  kneel  to  you  in  vain. 
Nor   valour's    fire,    nor    law's    power,  nor 

Churchman's  zeal 
Endure  'gainst  love's  (time's  up)  untarnished 

steel. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  string  to- 
gether an  almost  interminable  number 
of  words  ending  in  ation,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing supposed  epistles  : 

Madam  : 

Most  worthy  of  estimation,  after  long  con- 
sideration 

And  much  meditation,  of  your  great  reputa- 
tion, 

You  possess  my  admiration,  and  if  such  ob- 
lavation 

Is  worthy  of  observation,  and  can  obtain  con- 
sideration, 

It  will  be  aggrandization  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion. 

To  the  joy  and  exultation 

Of  yours,        Sans  Dissimulation. 

Sir: 

I  perused  your  oration,  with  much  delibera- 
tion, 

And  a  little  consternation,  at  the  great  in- 
fatuation 

Of  your  weak  imagination  to  show  such  ven- 
eration 

On  so  light  a  foundation  j  but  after  examina- 
tion 

And  serious  contemplation,  I  suppose  your 
animation 

Was  the  fruit  of  recreation,  and  had  sprung 
from  ostentation 

To  display  your  education  by  odd  enumera- 
tion, 


Or   rather  multiplication,  of  words  of  the 
same  termination. 

Though  of  great  variation  in  each  respective 
signification. 

Not  without  disputation,  your  laborious  ap- 
plication 

To  so  tedious  an  occupation,  deserves  com- 
mendation. 

And  thinking  imitation  a  sufficient  gratifica- 
tion, 

I  am,  without  hesitation, 

Yours,  Mary  Moderation. 

Another  has  written  a  poem  on 
Night,  with  several  lines  on  one  syl- 
lable, commencing : 

Light 

Fades, 
Night 
Shades 
Appalling 
Are  falling. 

Southey's  "  Cataract  of  Lodore  "  is 
a  wonder  of  rhyme.  The  original 
idea  of  that  poem  was  probably  taken 
from  some  lines  in  Garnett's  "  Tour 
of  Scotland,"  which  are  stated  to  have 
been  found  in  an  album  kept  at  the 
inn  at  Lanark,  as  follows  : 

What  fools  are  mankind, 
And  how  strangely  inclined 
To  come  from  all  places 
With  horses  and  chaises. 
By  day  and  by  dark, 
To  the  Falls  of  Lanark  ! 
For,  good  people,  after  all, 
What  is  a  waterfall? 

(The  question  might  receive  a 
somewhat  different  reply  at  the  pre- 
sent day  than  the  poet  gives.) 

It  comes  roaring  and  grumbling. 
And  leaping  and  tumbling. 
And  hopping  and  skipping. 
And  foaming  and  dripping. 
And  struggling  and  toiling. 
And  bubbling  and  boiling, 
And  beating  and  jumping. 
And  bellowing  and  thumping, 
I  have  much  more  to,say  upon 
Both  Lime  and  Bonniton  ; 
But  the  trunks  are  tied  on. 
And  I  must  be  gone. 

In  Rogers'  "  Table  Talk,"  it  is  said 
that  Porson  was  very  fond  of  repeat- 
ing these   lines.      One  of  the   most 
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difficult  feats  of  rhyming  ever  per- 
formed was  Hood's  "Nocturnal 
Sketch,"  in  which  each  line  ends  with 
three  rhymes.     It  commences  : 

Even  has  come  j  and  from   the  dark  park, 

hark 
The  signal  of  the  setting  sun — one  gun  ! 

Most  of  the  poets  have  amused 
themselves  by  overcoming  stubborn 
words ;  Butler  (in  Hudibras)  and  By- 
ron, perhaps,  as  much  as  any  others. 
Swift's  letters  to  Sheridan  are  very 
odd,  but  do  not  contain  many  perfect 
rhymes.  The  verses  of  Winthrop 
Mackworth  Praed  are  remarkable  for 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  they 
run  to  rhyme.  In  his  poetry  is  seen, 
peculiarly,  the  truth  of  the  hackneyed 
saying  of  Butler : 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 
With   which,    like   ships,    they  steer   their 
courses. 

He  will  sometimes  follow  out  an 
idea  that  was  suggested  by  a  rhyme 
through  two  or  three  lines.  He,  as 
well  as  Butler,  would  use  Ralph  or 
Ralpho  without  regard  to  appropri- 
ateness, according  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  verse.  The  influence  of  the 
rhyming  and  alliterative  words  is  quite 
evident  in  the  following  lines  from 
"  Marriage  Chimes,"  taken  almost  at 
random  : 

Some  victims  fluttered  like  a  fly, 

Some  languished  like  a  lily  ; 
Some  told  their  tale  in  poetry, 

And  some  in  Piccadilly. 
Some  yielded  to  a  Spanish  hat, 

Some  to  a  Turkish  sandal ; 
Hosts  suffered  from  an  entrechaty 

And  one  or  two  from  Handel. 

Or  in  this  couplet : 

She  was  a  very  pretty  nun, 
Sad,  delicate,  and  five  feet  one. 

And  what  queer  rhymes  he  has ;  as 
mole  stir,  bolster;  ashes,  moustaches; 
scientifics,  hieroglyphics  ;  Venus,  be- 
tween us  ;  effront'ry,  country ;  rondo, 
John  Doe  ;  pedantic,  Atlantic ;  pater- 
noster, Duke  of  Glo'ster;  suggestions, 


questions  ;  pyxes,  crucifixes ;  Venice, 
tennis ;  mighty,  Aphrodite  ;  comical, 
astronomical ;  sick.  Catholic ;  sing, 
revelling ;  trust  in,  Augustin ;  lilies, 
Achilles;  lop-sided,  I  did,  etc. 
Lowell  has  many  ludicrous  rhymes, 
not  only  in  his  imitations  of  the  Yan- 
kee dialect,  but  elsewhere  ;  as  in  the 
poem  "To  J.  B.  on  sending  me  a 
Seven-pound  Trout,"  where  we  find, 
for  instance,  "  college  or,"  and  "  sog- 
dologer  ; "  "  moccasins,"  and  "  stock 
o'  sins ;  "  "  falls  as  soft,"  and  "  appals 
us  oft ; "  •*  tragi-comedies,"  and  "  wuh 
cool  aplomb  at  ease;"  "o'erstep  it 
half,"  and  "epitaph." 

In  writing  any  macaronic  sort  of 
verse,  the  hberty  of  changing  the  lan- 
guage on  the  pronunciation  of  a  word 
takes  away  some  of  the  difficulty  of 
rhyming.  This  is  evident  in  Burns' 
works,  as  in  the  use  of  the  "  gie  us  " 
with  "  see  us ;  "  "  hame  "  (home)  with 
"dame;"  "stane"  (stone)  with  "rain;" 
"siller "(silver)  with  "miller;"  "brith- 
er  "  with  "  togither ; "  or  in  the  follow- 
ing stanza  from  the  lines  "  On  a 
Scotch  Bard  gone  to  the  West  In- 
dies." 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel, 
An'  help  him  in  a  cozie  biel ; 
Ye'll  find  him  aye  a  dainty  chiel, 

And  fu'  o'  glee  ; 
He  wadna  wrang'd  the  vera  de'il. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

It  would  have  been  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  weave  the  words  well,  biel  (or 
shelter),  child,  and  devil  into  a  similar 
poem. 

It  has  often  been  strenuously  urged 
that  rhyme  is  a  curse  to  our  literature, 
and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
write  pleasing  verse  without  its  use. 
The  result  has  been  to  give  an  infin- 
ite and  delightful  variety  to  our  po- 
etical literature,  but  not  to  banish 
rhyme  from  it.  Warton,  speaking  of 
Lord  Surrey's  translation  of  the 
second  and  fourth  book  of  Virgil  as 
the  first  pretentious  composition  in 
blank  verse  in  the  English  language, 
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calls  it  a  noble  attempt  to  break  the 
bondage  of  rhyme.  Blank  verse  was 
then  growing  fashionable  in  the  Italian 
poetry,  the  school  of  Surrey.  Felice 
Figlinei,  a  native  of  Sicuna  in  Tus- 
cany, as  quoted  by  Warton,  "  In  his 
admirable  Italian  commentary  on  the 
ethics  of  Aristotle,  entitled  '  Filosofia 
Morale  Sopra  il  libri  d'Ethica  d' Aris- 
totle,' declaims  against  the  barbarity 
of  rhyme,  and  strongly  recommends 
to  his  countrymen  a  total  ejection  of 
this  Gothic  ornament.  He  enforced 
his  precept  by  his  own  example,  and 
translated  all  Aristotle's  quotations 
from  Homer  and  Euripides  into  verse 
without  rhyme.  Gonsalvo  Perez,  the 
learned  secretary  to  Philip  of  Spain, 
had  also  recently  translated  Homer's 
Odyssey  into  Spanish  blank  verse." 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  writer 
named  Campion  published  a  treatise 
denying  the  utiUty  of  rhyme,  and  pro- 
posing certain  metres  without  rhyme 
appropriate  for  various  subjects.  Here 
is  a  stanza  of  one  of  the  best  examples, 
suitable,  he  says,  to  express  any  amor- 
ous conceit : 

Rose-cheeked  Laura  came ! 

Sing  thou  smoothly  with  thy  beauties 

Silent  music,  either  other 

Sweetly  gracing. 

It  might  be  interesting,  if  there 
were  space,  to  give  examples  in  jux- 
taposition of  all  the  metres  which 
have  been  used  in  our  language  with- 
out rhyme,  such  as  in  Southey's 
Thalaba,  Collins'  Ode  to  Evening, 
Shelley's  Queen  Mab,  Longfellow's 
Evangeline  and  Hiawatha,  etc.  I 
cannot  forbear,  however,  quoting  a 
few  lines  from  Coleridge's  Imitation 
of  the  Catullian  Hendecasyllables, 
which  always  read  very  pleasantly  to 
me : 

Hear,  my  beloved,  an  old  Ovidian  story. 
High  and  embosomed  in  congregated  laurels 
Glimmered  a  temple  upon  a  breezy  headland ; 
In  the  dim  distance,  amid  the  skyey  billows 
Rose  a  fair  island ;  the  God  of  flocks  had 
placed  it. 


From  the  far  shores  of  the  bleak  resounding 

island. 
Oft  by  the  moonlight  a  little  boat  came  float- 
ing. 
Came  to  the  sea-cave  beneath  the  breezy 

headland, 
Where,   amid  myrtles,   a  pathway  stole  in 

mazes, 
Up  to  the  groves  of  the  high  embosomed 

temple. 
There,  in  a  thicket  of  dedicated  roses, 
Oft  did  a  princess,  as  lovely  as  a  vision, 
Pouring  her  soul  to  the  son  of  Cytherea, 
Pray  him  to  hover  about  the  light  canoe-boat, 
And  with  invisible  pilotage  to  guide  it. 

Lyrical  verses  are  common  without 
as  well  as  with  rhyme,  in  the  Spanish 
and  Italian.  The  French  have  been 
generally  unsuccessful  in  any  verse 
which  dispenses  with  rhyme.  A  num- 
ber of  attempts  were  made  to  intro- 
duce the  rules  of  Latin  prosody.  A 
writer  named  Mousset,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  trans- 
lated the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  this 
manner ;  but  the  work  has  been  lost. 
In  1556,  the  poet  Jodelle  wrote  some 
works  in  hexameters  and  pentame- 
ters. Near  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  cabinet  minister, 
Turgot,  following  up  the  unsuccessful 
efforts  of  the  poets  of  the  Renais- 
sance, translated  portions  of  the  ^neid 
in  hexameters,  but  only  printed  a 
dozen  copies  of  his  work.  It  was 
afterwards  republished,  however.  .  A 
French  poem  in  blank  verse,  called 
the  "Sylvandire,"  or  the  Living  Dead, 
was  published  in  1625.  In  1826, 
some  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were 
translated  by  an  author  of  Marseilles, 
Bruni^re,  in  which  the  writer  gave 
blank  verse,  prose,  and  rhyme  as  in 
the  original. 

The  Ex-King  of  Holland,  Louis 
Bonaparte,  father  of  the  present 
French  Emperor,  published,  in  Flo- 
rence, in  1827,  a  treatise  on  poetry, 
in  which  he  proposed  a  new  system 
of  versification.  It  was  not,  however, 
adopted  by  any  one  else. 

It  has  gone  into  an  axiom  that 
rhyme  is  likely  to  war  with  reason.  It 
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is  insisted  that  it  leads  authors  out  of 
the  course  of  their  thoughts,  that  it 
distorts  all  attempts  at  true  expres- 
sion, that  it  twists  all  senses  from 
their  original  intention,  that  it  wrests 
syllables  from  their  true  pronuncia- 
tion, that  it  couples  a  system  of  pad- 
ding, or  using  extra  and  unmeaning 
words  to  supply  the  needed  sounds, 
and  that  it  encourages  a  sing-song 
style  of  reading.  Ben  Jonson  sums 
up  these  arguments  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  rhyme  and  of  its  inventor : 

Rhyme  the  rack  of  finest  wits 
That  expresseth  but  by  fits 

True  conceit ; 
Spoiling  senses  of  their  treasure, 
Cozening  judgment  with  a  measure 

But  false  weight ; 
Wresting  words  from  their  true  calling, 
Propping  verse  for  fear  of  falling 

To  the  ground ; 
Jointing  syllables,  drowning  letters, 
Fastening  vowels,  as  with  fetters 

They  were  bound ; 
Soon  as  lazy  thou  wert  known. 
All  good  poetry  hence  was  flown, 

And  art  banished. 
For  a  thousand  years  together 
All  Parnassus'  green  did  wither. 

And  wit  vanished. 
*  *  *  «  *  * 

He  that  first  invented  thee, 
May  his  joints  tormented  be, 
Cramp'd  forever ; 


Still  may  syllables  jar  with  thee, 
Still  may  reason  war  with  rhyme. 

Resting  never  ! 
May  his  sense,  when  it  would  meet 
The  cold  tremor  in  his  feet 

Grow  unsounder, 
And  his  title  be  long  fool, 
That,  in  rearing  such  a  school, 

Was  the  founder. 

But  all  these  are  objections,  not  so 
much  against  rhyme,  as  against  the 
careless  use  of  it.  It  must  be  the 
work  of  the  poet  to  obtain  the  best 
effects  of  rhyme,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  these  faults.  It  should  be  en- 
tirely subservient  to  sense  and  expres- 
sion ;  and  in  reading,  should  be  no- 
ticed only  as  a  subtle  undertone  of 
harmony.  True  pronunciation  should 
be  preserved.  The  conventional 
rhymes  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  such  as 
breathe  with  breath,  ease  with  in- 
crease, constrain  with  restrain,  said 
with  laid,  door  with  poor,  etc.,  are 
worse,  I  think,  than  no  rhymes  at  all, 
notwithstanding  that  Walker,  in  the 
Rhyming  Dictionary,  excuses  and 
even  partially  commends  them.  But 
when  artistically  used,  rhyme  becomes 
one  of  the  choicest  decorations  of  lit- 
erature.— From  Putnam's  Magazine 
for  May  J  i86g. 
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IN  these  days  of  educational  pro- 
gress we  of  Ontario  may  truly  be 
said  to  be  method  mad.  We  have 
advanced  so  far,  and  have  outstripped 
so  many  in  the  struggle  for  first  place, 
that  to  halt  for  a  moment,  even  for 
the  performance  of  necessary  ablu- 
tions, is  now  considered  the  height  of 
folly.  True,  we  have  not  made  the 
pace  so  fast  and  furious  without  accu- 
mulating a  considerable  amount  of 
mud ;  but  this  is  of  small  moment  so 


that  our  Programme  of  Studies  be  re- 
vised continually,  our  methods  of 
Factoring  be  comme  it  faut^  and  our 
Tests  be  sufficiendy  severe  to  terrify 
the  mind  of  youth.  Young  and  inex- 
perienced teachers  are  constantly  re- 
minded that  they  must  proceed  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown  :  when  we 
have  mastered  the  next  difficulty  in 
methods,  it  will  be  quite  in  order  to 
proceed  from  the  unknown  to  the  un- 
knowable. 
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But  "  let  us  never  glorify  revolu- 
tion ! "  So  has  said  one  of  our  greatest 
writers ;  and  if  we  are  not  to  glorify 
revolution,  so  also  must  we  be  careful 
lest  we  lend  ourselves  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  educa- 
tional matters.  While,  therefore,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  deplore  the 
slavish  attention  to  methods  now  pur- 
sued in  the  training  schools,  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  in  so  far  as  it  excludes 
other  more  essential  things.  That 
this  is  emphatically  the  case,  espe- 
cially in  the  Model  Schools,  is  attested 
not  only  by  the  experience  of  teachers 
who  have  attended  them,  but  also  by 
the  general  standing  of  the  mass  of 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  a 
moderate  amount  of  the  true  teaching 
spirit  is  infused  into  the  young 
teacher,  experience  will  do  a  great 
deal  towards  supplying  him  with  those 
methods  best  adapted  to  individual 
circumstances.  Not  that  any  amount 
of  enthusiasm  alone  will  make  a  tho- 
roughly efficient  teacher,  but  it  is  far 
more  certain  that  the  most  complete 
mastery  of  methods  will  fail  where  the 
teaching  spirit  is  absent.  This  is  the 
foundation,  the  grand  secret  of  suc- 
cess. Methods,  management,  and 
school  organization  form  the  super- 
structure, and  to  these  things  almost 
exclusive  attention  is  paid.  The  state 
of  the  schools  speaks  to  these  truths, 
the  social  and  intellectual  condition 
of  the  rising  generation  is  a  sufficient 
warning  to  those  who  are  moulding 
the  educational  system.  To  make 
teachers  many  things  are  needed  ;  not 
the  least  is,  that  the  present  order  of 
procedure  should  be  inverted,  and  that 
technicalities  be  placed  last  and  least, 
not  first  and  altogether. 

The  first  thing  that  a  teacher  needs 
on  going  to  his  work,  is  a  sense  of 
deep  responsibility.  More  than  any 
other,  the  teaching  profession  is  used 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else. 
Perhaps  this  is  to  be  expected  under 


existing  circumstances;  but  it  is  wrong 
that  the  teacher,  intending  to  remain 
in  the  profession  for  a  few  years, 
should  consider  himself  released  in 
any  degree  from  all  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  his  position.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  see  clearly  what  this 
responsibility  is.  Certainly  not  merely 
careful  attention  to  school  duties  and 
self-preparation.  These  are  essential 
things;  but  they  are  insisted  on  in 
the  training  schools.  Every  teacher 
is  responsible  for  the  education  of  his 
pupils.  Education  is  a  form  of  evolu- 
tion; from  the  darkness  into  the 
glorious  light.  What  is  its  end  ?  To 
make  adepts  in  the  principles  of  sym- 
metry ?  Symmetry  is  a  good  thing ; 
we  need  more  of  it  in  educational 
affairs.  The  end  of  all  education  is 
to  make  good  citizens — not  clever 
citizens — not  good  business  men — 
good  citizens.  "  How  can  I  make 
my  pupils  better  ?  "  This  is  the  first 
and  all  -  important  question.  The 
child  is  weak,  terribly  weak;  but  it 
gathers  strength  with  wonderful  rapid- 
ity. How  frail,  yet  beautiful,  is  the 
mind  of  a  little  child.  What  is  the 
responsibility  of  him  who  has  to  tend 
it  during  this  period  of  growth  ?  Is 
it  often  considered?  In  the  present 
age,  and  in  the  rural  schools^  the  final 
responsibility  is  greater  upon  the 
teacher  than  upon  the  parent.  This 
is  wrong,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
things  wrong  in  the  present  state  of 
society.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
children  are  not  "brought  up"  at  all 
at  home.  They  receive  about  the 
same  care  that  a  conscientious  farmer 
gives  to  his  horses  ;  for  the  rest — they 
grow.  But  when  they  come  to  school 
there  is  something  more  definite.  The 
teacher  either  strives,  or  does  not,  to 
inculcate  right  principles ;  he  teaches 
reverence  for  truth,  honour,  holiness, 
and  humility,  or  he  does  not ;  and 
the  result  too  often  is,  that  the  pupils 
grow  more  rapidly  than  at  home. 
The  point  is  to  prove  the  teacher's 
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responsibility.  How  long  is  the 
second  stage  of  "  this  strange  event- 
ful history  "  to  consist  in 

'*  the  whining  school-boy  with  his  sat- 
chel, 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like 
snail 

Unwillingly  to  school." 

And  how  long  is  it  to  continue  a 
stigma  upon  schools  and  school- 
masters? 

There  can  be  no  right  responsibility 
without  a  deep  feeling  of  morality  to 
pervade  man's  aims  and  purposes. 
Without  an  anchor  there  will  surely 
come  shipwreck.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  teacher.  He  who  goes  to 
his  work  without  this  cui  bono  sins 
against  conscience  and  his  fellows. 
The  words  of  Emerson  are  admirable 
upon  this  point.  "  But  one  condition 
is  essential  to  the  social  education  of 
man,  namely,  morality.  There  can 
be  no  high  civility  without  a  deep 
morality.  .  .  .  The  evolution  of 
a  highly-destined  society  must  be 
moral;  it  must  run  in  the  celestial 
wheels.  It  must  be  catholic  in  aims. 
What  is  moral  1  It  is  the  respecting 
in  action  of  catholic  or  universal 
ends.''  How  far  this  first  principle 
directs  and  governs  the  work  of  every 
teacher  he  alone  can  tell.  If  it  is  not 
the  main  factor,  the  work  is  a  failure, 
and  it  is  time  to  think  of  beginning 
over  again.  Let  us  only  remember 
that  all  beauty  of  character,  all  true 
manhood,  all  good  citizenship,  de- 
pends upon  the  development  of  the 
moral  element  in  man's  nature,  and 
we  possess  the  key  to  the  right  edu- 
cation, which  is  the  teaching  of  wis- 
dom. 

Another  point  necessary  to  the 
highest  success  is,  that  the  teacher 
must  understand  the  true  dignity  of 
his  position.  The  profession  is  con- 
stantly degraded  by  the  mistakes  of 
teachers  themselves,  and  it  is  often 
looked  upon  as  the  meanest  of  trades. 
How  often  do  the  children  of  wealthy 


parents  "  hire  out "  to  a  board  of 
trustees?  Doubtless  one  cause  of 
this  is  the  smallness  of  emoluments. 
But  there  is  something  behind.  There 
is  an  outward  show  of  respect  to  the 
profession,  because  that  is  fashion- 
able, but  beneath  there  is  often  the 
feeling  of  contempt  for  the  collective 
body.  The  prime  reason  for  this  is, 
that  teachers  do  not  appreciate  their 
own  dignity.  Where  self-respect  is 
wanting,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  any- 
thing more  than  toleration  at  the 
hands  of  others. 

Every  position  of  dignity  entails 
something  of  exclusiveness.  In  large 
cities  the  teacher  is  perhaps  con- 
demned to  a  certain  degree  of  isola- 
tion from  force  of  circumstances,  but 
in  rural  districts  his  name  is  a  by- 
word, and  he  is  perhaps  more  tho- 
roughly discussed  than  any  other 
member  of  the  community.  He  is 
expected  to  visit  constantly  at  the 
homes  of  his  pupils.,  and  he  is  often 
expected  to  say,  with  hat  in  hand,  to 
every  rate-payer  in  the  section,  "Your 
humble  servant."  Now,  it  is  right 
and  proper  the  teacher  should  know 
very  thoroughly  the  parents  of  every 
pupil  in  his  school;  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  he  should  feel  some  inter- 
est in  their  work  and  manners,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  children  are  likely  to  be 
concerned ;  but  it  is  very  wrong  that 
all  these  parents  should  know  him — 
too  intimately.  The  old  saw  about 
familiarity  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  relations  between  parent  and 
teacher.  On  the  side  of  the  parent 
there  should  be  respect — nay,  rever- 
ence— perfect  candour,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  assist  in  the  education  of  his 
child ;  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  there 
must  be  the  sense  of  personal  and 
professional  dignity,  and  a  feeling  of 
interest  in  and  sympathy  with  parent 
and  pupil  and  their  surroundings.  Is 
not  the  position  often  strangely  differ- 
ent? Does  not  the  rate-payer  some- 
times receive  all  the  respect,  while, 
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under  very  favourable  conditions,  the 
teacher  may  manage  to  extort  a  little 
sympathy  ?  In  order  to  be  master  of 
the  situation,  and  to  fill  his  position 
with  credit  to  himself  and  honour  to 
his  profession,  the  teacher  must  live 
largely  within  himself.  Affability 
should  express  the  sum  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  general  public — not 
thoughtless  familiarity. 

Look  at  it  which  way  we  will,  the 
profession  needs  to  undergo  a  system 
of  "  levelling  up."  To  accomplish 
this,  we  must  look  largely  to  its  indi- 
vidual members.  They  have  many 
duties ;  they  owe  much  to  society ; 
they  owe  perhaps  more  to  themselves. 
And  we  must  not  forget  at  the  same 


time  what  society  owes  to  the  profes- 
sion. Primarily,  it  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  see  that  the  whole  system 
of  education  is  untrammelled  by  the 
meshes  of  politics — that  it  is  apart 
from  and  above  the  political  sphere ; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion are  not  liable  to  be  insulted,  as 
they  were  last  year  by  Mr.  Blue's  cir- 
cular. Secondly,  it  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  treat  the  profession,  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  with  that  re- 
spect which  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  greatest  good  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  it  may  take  its  true 
place  among  the  orders  which  lead 
and  direct  the  various  phases  of  intel- 
lectual life. 


A  BOY'S  BOOKS,  THEN  AND  NOW.— XIII. 


BY  HENRY  SCADDING,  D.D.,  TORONTO. 


( Continued  from  page  222^ 


(c)  Bailey. 

NEXT,  we  have  the  world-famous 
Bailey.  Few  households,  in 
former  days,  were  without  a  copy  of 
Nathan  Bailey's  Universal  Etymolog- 
ical Dictionary.  This  was  the  author- 
ity commonly  appealed  to  for  deriva- 
tions, definitions,  orthography,  ortho- 
epy, and  so  on.  The  title-page  was 
of  the  usual  very  comprehensive  kind, 
and  wound  up  with  the  statement  that 
the  volume  before  the  reader  con- 
tained ^'  many  thousand  words  more 
than  either  Harris,  Philips,  Kersey,  or 
any  English  Dictionary  before  extant." 
The  whole  work,  it  is  stated,  is  "  com- 
piled and  methodically  digested,  as 
well  for  the  Entertainment  of  the 
Curious  as  the  Information  of  the 
Ignorant,  and  for  the  benefit  of  young 
Students,  Artificers,  Tradesmen,  and 
Foreigners  who  are  desirous  thorowly 
to  understand  what  they  Speak,  Read, 
or  Write."     The  copy  here  before  us 


is  of  the  third  edition,  and  is  dated 
1726.  It  is  printed  for  London 
bookseUers  bearing  the  names  of 
Darby,  Bettesworth,  Feyram,  Pember- 
ton,  Hooke,  Rivington,  Clay,  Batley, 
and  Symon.  I  have  here  also  the 
second  volume  of  Bailey,  which  is  not 
often  to  be  seen,  as  it  was  published 
independently  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  and  is  seldom  found  in  com- 
pany with  its  fellow.  This  also  has 
a  title-page  quite  as  full  as  that  in  the 
first  volume.  In  addition  to  innu- 
merable other  things,  there  is  in  the 
second  volume  "a  collection  and  expla- 
nation of  words  and  phrases  used  in 
our  antient  Charters,  Statutes,  Writs, 
old  Records,  and  Processes  at  Law ; 
also  the  Theogony,  Theology,  and 
Mythology  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  etc.,  being  an  account  of 
their  Deities,  Solemnities,  Divinations, 
Auguries,  Oracles,  Hieroglyphicks, 
and  many  other  curious  Matters  neces- 
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sary  to  be  understood,  especially  by 
the  Readers  of  English  Poetry."  And, 
on  the  whole,  this  is  declared  to  be 
"a  Work  useful  for  such  as  would 
understand  what  they  read,  speak 
what  they  mean,  and  write  True  Eng- 
lish." This  second  volume,  moreover, 
is  an  early  instance  of  an  illustrated 
Dictionary.  Into  its  text  are  worked 
"  above  five  hundred  Cuts  (woodcuts), 
giving  a  clear  idea  of  those  Figures 
not  so  well  apprehended  by  Verbal 
Description." 

A  Latin  Dedication  is  prefixed  to 
each  volume.  The  first  is  "to  the 
most  illustrious  prince,  Frederick 
Louis,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  to  the 
most  serene  princesses,  Anne,  Amelia, 
Sophia,  Elizabeth,  and  Caroline,  the 
most  renowned  ofispring  of  the  most 
serene  George  Augustus  and  Wihel- 
mina  Charlotta,  of  Wales."  The 
prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  here 
jiamed,  are  the  personages  who  after- 
wards became  king  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  as  George  11.  and 
Caroline,  Charlotte  and  Caroline  be- 
ing synonymous.  Bailey  refers,  in 
exceedingly  loyal  terms,  to  the  advent 
of  the  first  George,  under  whose  most 
gentle  and  just  rule,  he  says,  the 
country  still  enjoys  in  their  integrity, 
its  Liberty,  its  Laws^and  its  Religion; 
and  he  rejoices  that  in  the  numerous 
progeny  of  the  heir-apparent  visible 
pledges  are  given  of  a  long  continu- 
ance of  such  blessings.  He  then 
singles  out  the  heir-apparent  in  the 
second  degree,  Frederick  Louis,  and 
he  prays,  when,  at  a  future  time,  it 
shall  be  the  Divine  will  that  his  father 
and  grandfather  {i.e.^  George  L  and 
George  II.),  after  being  sated  with 
this  life  and  terrestrial  felicity,  shall 
exchange  the  British  crowns  for  celes- 
tial ones — that  then,  happy  Britannia 
and  delighted  Posterity  may  rejoice  at 
seeing  him  (Frederick  Louis)  wielding 
the  sceptre  of  his  two  immediate  an- 
cestors. Hoc  animo  pientissimo  ex- 
optat  oratque.     (This  Frederick  Louis 


was  the  father  of  George  III.,  and 
never  wielded  his  father's  or  grand- 
father's sceptre.)  Bailey  expresses 
the  hope  that  his  Dictionary — all  un- 
worthy though  it  be  of  such  honour — 
will  minister  help  in  some  humble 
degree  to  the  young  princes  and  prin- 
cesses in  the  prosecution  of  their 
English  studies. 

The  second  volume  is  addressed  to 
the  same  serene  princes  and  princesses 
as  the  first ;  but  now  ten  years  have 
slipped  by,  George  I.  is  dead ;  and 
George  Augustus  and  Wihelmina 
Charlotta  are  king  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain.  Bailey  briefly  recalls 
the  fact  of  the  presentation  of  a  for- 
mer volume,  to  which  the  book  now 
offered  is  a  supplement ;  and  he  prays 
for  the  princes  and  princesses  long 
life,  uninterrupted  happiness,  and  an 
admission  at  last  (quamvis  sero)  to  a 
blessedness  that  shall  be  eternal. 

The  English  Prefaces  to  both  of 
Bailey's  volumes  are  very  interesting, 
embracing,  as  they  do,  a  history,  as  he 
speaks,  of  "  the  steps  and  gradations 
by  which  the  English  Tongue  has 
arriv'd  to  what  it  now  is."  He,  of 
course,  is  not  in  advance  of  his  age, 
and  does  not  handle  his  subject  after 
the  philosophical  manner  of  a  modern 
philologer.  Nevertheless,  Bailey  did 
good  service  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. He  speaks  modestly  of  his 
labours,  and  gracefully  retires  from 
the  presence  of  the  reader  under 
cover  of  the  well-worn  Horatian  coup- 
let :  Siquid  novisti  rectius  istis,  Can- 
didus  imperii ;  si  non,  his  utere  me- 
cum. — It  was  on  the  title-page  of  this 
book,  by  the  way,  that  I  observed  for 
the  first  time,  as  a  lad,  the  epithet 
'*  philologos  "  appended  to  a  name — 
"  N.  Bailey,  philologos "  (in  Greek 
characters).  There  always  seemed  to 
be  something  mystical  about  this; 
like  "  philomath  "  or  "  philomathes  " 
after  the  name  of  almanac-makers. 
(On  the  title-page  of  the  ''Upper 
Canada  Almanac,"  printed  aforetime 
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here  at  "York,  U.C,"  the  compiler's 
name  appeared  thus :  "  James  G. 
Chewett,  Philomath's  "  —  given,  by 
printer's  misapprehension,  in  1827,  as 
"  Phil'o-Math's."  On  this,  as  on 
"  philologos,"  appended  to  Bailey's 
name,  I  used  to  gaze,  without  pro- 
perly understanding  the  expression.) 

Bailey's  Dictionary,  like  Minsheu's, 
is  a  mine  of  curious,  miscellaneous 
matter.  In  the  dearth  of  books  in 
former  years  one  used  often  to  fall 
back  on  Bailey  at  leisure  moments, 
and  there  is  no  saying  how  much 
Bailey  had  to  do  with  the  prime  shap- 
ing of  one's  ideas  and  notions.  His 
little  discourses  on  English  proverbs, 
scattered  up  and  down  throughout  the 
first  volume,  were  always  favourite 
reading.  "A  cat  may  look  upon  a 
king,"  one  was  told,  *'  was  a  saucy  pro- 
verb generally  made  use  of  by  prag- 
matical persons  who  must  needs  be 
censuring  their  superiors,  and  take 
things  by  their  worst  handle  and  carry 
them  beyond  their  bounds ;  for  though 
peasants  may  look  at  and  honour  great 
men,  patriots  and  potentates,  yet  they 
are  not  to  spit  in  their  faces."  Again, 
"The  Belly  has  no  ears."  "This 
proverb,"  Bailey  remarks,  "intimates 
that  there  is  no  arguing  the  matter 
with  hunger,  the  mother  of  Impatience 
and  Anger.  It  is  a  prudent  caution 
not  to  contend  with  hungry  Persons 
or  contradict  their  quarrelsome  tem- 
pers by  ill-timed  apologies  or  Perswa- 
sions  to  Patience.  It  is  a  lecture  of 
civility  and  discretion,  not  to  disturb  a 
gentleman  at  his  repast,  and  trouble 
him  with  unseasonable  Addresses  at 
Meal-times."  Other  items  from  Bailey, 
in  either  the  first  or  second  volume, 
are  these  : — Crank,  a  sea-term;  a  ship 
is  said  to  be  crank  when  she  cannot 
bear  her  sail,  or  can  bear  but  a  small 
part,  for  fear  of  oversetting."  By  a 
metathesis  from  this,  I  suppose  the 
recent  application  of  the  term  in  the 
United  States  has  come.  A  graphic 
sea-expression  is  given  in  "  she  carries 


a  bone  in  her  mouth,"  which  is  said 
of  a  ship  "  when  she  makes  the  water 
foam  before  her  in  sailing."  "  Caudle," 
we  are  told,  is  "  a  confection  made  of 
ale  or  wine,  eggs,  sugar  and  spices,  to 
be  drank  hot :"  hence  the  name  chaud, 
calidus.  Another  fearful  confection, 
or     rather     concoction,    was    called 


Mum. 


Black-mail"    is    a    "rent 


either  of  money,  corn,  or  cattle  (paid 
formerly  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England)  to  some  persons  in  power 
inhabiting  upon  the  Borders,  allied 
with  moss-troopers  or  known  Robbers, 
to  be  protected  from  those  ravagers." 
Sleep  is  explained  to  "consist  in  a 
scarcity  of  spirits,  which  occasions 
that  the  orifices  or  pores  of  the  nerves 
of  the  brain,  whereby  the  spirits  us'd  to 
flow  into  the  nerves,  being  no  longer 
kept  open  by  the  frequency  of  the 
spirits,  shut  up  of  themselves." 
"Tockawaugh"  is  "a  wholesome 
and  savoury  root  growing  in  Virginia," 
"Gin-seng"  is  "a  wonderful  plant 
growing  in  Tartary,  which,  in  effect, 
makes  the  whole  materia  medica  for 
people  of  condition,  being  too  dear 
for  the  common  people."  (It  was  ex- 
pected once  that  Canada  would  export 
gin-seng  in  quantities.)  A  "  rackoon  " 
is  "  a  New  England  animal  some- 
thing like  a  badger,  having  a  tail  like 
a  fox,  being  clothed  with  a  thick  and 
deep  fur.  It  sleeps  in  the  day-time 
in  a  hollow  tree,  and  goes  out  at 
nights  when  the  moon  shines  to  feed 
on  the  sea-side,  where  it  is  hunted  by 
dogs."  I  observe  in  Bailey  accentua- 
tion marks  inaccurately  placed  on  a 
few  classical  words,  as  in  Serapis,  for 
example,  umbilicus,  querela,  bitumen, 
which  unfortunately  must  have  estab- 
lished a  wrong  pronunciation  of  the 
said  words  in  some  quarters. 

id)  Dyche. — I  place  by  the  side  of 
Bailey  the  excellent  Dictionary  of  Tho- 
mas Dyche,  "  Schoolmaster  at  Strat- 
ford -  le  -  Bow,"  greatly  resembHng 
Bailey's  book  in  arrangement  and 
type   and    size.      The    speciality   of 
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Dyche's  Dictionary  is  that  it  is  a  re- 
volt against  the  prevailing  tyranny  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  is  expressly 
adapted  to  the  use  of  non-classical 
students.  It  accordingly  discards  all 
that  show  of  linguistic  knowledge 
which  is  conspicuous  in  Bailey.  That 
it  was  acceptable  to  a  large  class  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  this  copy, 
dated  1777,  is  a  sixteenth  edition. 
Twenty-four  booksellers  in  London 
are  concerned  in  its  publication. 
Among  them  are  the  familiar  names 
of  Rivington,  Longmans,  Baldwin, 
Lowndes,  Woodfall,  Richardson, 
Newbery,  Fielding.  No  Dedication 
appears,  but  there  is  the  usual  full 
title-page,  in  which  it  is  set  .forth  that 
the  work  is  "peculiarly  calculated  for 
the  use  and  improvement  of  such  as 
are  unacquainted  with  the  learned 
languages."  A  grammar  is  prefixed, 
by  means  of  which  "  such  as  under- 
stand English  only,  may  be  able  to 
write  as  correctly  and  elegantly  as 
those  who  have  been  some  years  con- 
versant in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  other 
languages."  Dyche's  is  not  merely  a 
verbal  dictionary,  but  a  treasury  of 
biography,  topography,  and  general 
knowledge ;  and  many  quaint  things 
may  be  culled  from  it.  Among  others 
take  "alchymy,"  for  example,  which, 
we  are  told,  is  "  the  art  of  purifying 
metals,  and  changing  the  less  perfect 
into  gold  and  silver  \  and  the  extract- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  minerals  and  plants. 
Raymond  Lullius,"  we  are  then  in- 
formed, "and  Paracelsus,  and  others 
followed  it ;  but  they  never  found  any- 
thing else  but  ashes  in  their  furnaces, 
so  that  Kircher  observes  judiciously, 
that  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  per- 
petual motion,  inextinguishable  lamp, 
and  philosopher's  stone,  have  cracked 
the  wits  of  philosophers  and  mathe- 
maticians for  a  long  time  without  any 


effect."  The  bat  is  not  classed  among 
the  mammals,  but  is  "  a  bird  that  flies 
in  or  towards  night."  "  Moskittos  " 
are  not  only  "  very  troublesome,  small 
insects  that  afflict  the  West  Indians 
by  stinging  them  most  severely,"  but 
are  also  "a  small  Indian  nation  on 
the  north  side  of  the  continent  of 
South  America,  who  own  the  King  of 
England  as  their  sovereign,  and  learn 
the  use  of  the  English  language, 
esteeming  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  as 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  in  the 
world."  (Just  as  our  Huron  and 
other  tribes  regarded  Onontio,  the 
French  Governor  at  Quebec.)  I  do 
not  find  "  potato  "  in  Dyche  ;  nor 
-'  flour "  as  an  independent  word. 
Thyme,  the  aromatic  garden  plant, 
he  says,  "is  vulgarly  called  Time." 
We  hear  a  contemporary  growl  on  the 
subject  of  a  recent  increase  in  the  tax 
on  a  favourite  beverage.  "  Porter," 
we  are  informed,  "  is  the  name  of  a 
wholesome  malt-liquor  for  which  Lon- 
don was  famous  before  the  late  addi- 
tional duty."  A  slang  term  for  the 
Monument  in  Fish  street  was  "mum- 
glass,"  from  some  fancted  resemblance 
in  the  emblematic  object  at  its  top  to 
a  glass  used  in  drinking  "  mum  " — a 
German  drink,  so-called,  for  the  con- 
coction of  which  an  elaborate  receipt 
is  given.  "Cravat"  is  "a  kind  of 
neck-cloth,  with  two  ends  hanging 
down  before,  somewhat  longer  than 
the  bands  were  formerly,  and  plaited 
close  together."  "  The  fur  of  a  lamb 
when  dressed "  is  called  "  budge," 
and  hence  a  company  of  poor  old 
men  who  wait  upon  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  London  at 
the  Show,  or  day  of  his  public 
entering  upon  his  office,  are  called 
"  budge-bachelors  from  being  clothed 
in  long  gowns  lined  with  lambs' 
fur." 
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SENTENCE-MAKING    AS    DISTINGUISHED    FROM    THE 
DISSECTION    OF    SENTENCES.* 


PRACTICAL  methods  of  teaching 
are  gradually  gaining  the  ascend- 
ency over  the  old  system  of  cram- 
ming, and  our  schools  are  being 
taught  by  hard  experience  that  the 
human  mind  is  not  a  mere  bag  to  be 
filled  with  knowledge,  but  that  its 
several  parts  must  grow  in  proportion, 
keeping  touch  and  time  together  in 
the  unity  of  a  common  sap  and  circu- 
lation, else  growth  itself  is  but  decay 
in  disguise.  Losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  education  is  from  within,  we 
frequently,  alas  !  destroy  the  produc- 
tive, living  power,  by  pouring  in  too 
much  and  drawing  out  too  little.  A 
farmer  may  till  the  ground,  after  the 
most  approved  fashion,  the  rains  may 
water  it,  and  the  sun  may  diffuse  his 
heat  upon  it ;  but  if  no  seed  has  been 
deposited  in  the  soil,  the  farmer  will 
look  in  vain  for  a  harvest.  So  is  it  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  mental  soil :  if 
we  put  in  no  seed  we  shall  look  in 
vain  for  an  intellectual  harvest.  Again, 
our  Canadian  champion  does  not 
strengthen  his  muscle  for  boat  racing 
by  pounding  iron  on  an  anvil,  but  by 
getting  into  a  boat  and  taking  hold  of 
a  pair  of  oars.  As  in  the  education  of 
the  body  so  is  it  in  the  education  of 
the  mind  :  whatever  we  desire  our 
pupils  to  do  or  to  know  we  must  set 
them  right  at  it.  While  we  believe 
that  Canada  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  her  educational  institutions,  and 
while  we  believe,  too,  that  her  schools 
are  giving  their  pupils  much  useful 
instruction,  yet  we  fear  that  in  many 
instances  they  are  entirely  failing  to 
impart  to  them  the  most  important 

[*  The  Editor  has  inadvertently  mislaid  the  com- 
munication that  accompanied  the  MS.  of  this  article. 
He  is  therefore  unable  in  the  present  issue  to  give 
credit  to  its  author.  If  the  contributor  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  the  office,  the  acknow- 
ledgment will  appear  in  next  issue.] 


and  fundamental  power — that  of  using 
their  native  tongue  readily  and  well. 
If  language  is  the  most  useful  instru- 
ment of  the  human  family,  and  the 
widest  avenue  to  man's  highest  and 
noblest  study,  is  it  not  of  great  im- 
portance that  our  schools  should 
spare  no  pains  in  imparting  to  their 
pupils  this  all-important  and  funda- 
mental power ;  and  if  the  sentence  is 
the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  of  gram- 
mar and  composition,  and  the  thresh- 
old, too,  of  the  golden  palace  of  Htera- 
ture,  is  it  not  of  vital  moment  that 
such  a  foundation  should  be  of  the 
choicest  material  and  firmly  laid? 
Some  would  have  us  believe  that 
grammar  teaches  language,  but  expe- 
rience, which  is  higher  authority,  fur- 
nishes ample  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  such  is  not  the  case.  If  it 
be  true  that  grammar  teaches  lan- 
guage, how  is  it  that  high  proficiency 
in  this  art  has  been  acquired  by  those 
who  have  had  a  very  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  the  technicalities  of  the 
art,  but  who  have  had  a  loving  ac- 
quaintance with  the  words  of  some 
favourite  authors — masters  of  expres- 
sion, and  models  of  beauty  in  style? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  is  it  that 
men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 
study  of  language  and  languages  have 
fallen  into  error  and  ambiguity  in  the 
use  of  their  mother-tongue? 

We  hold  that  an  acquaintance  with 
technical  grammar  is  not  indispens- 
able to  a  practical  understanding  of 
language,  which  in  all  its  aspects  is  a 
matter  of  habit  rather  than  of  rule. 
The  present  occasion  moves  me  to 
protest  with  all  possible  earnestness 
against  the  introduction  of  technical 
grammar  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a 
Public  School  course,  as  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  it  is  unprofitable  and, 
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in  the  majority  of  instances,  regarded 
by  its  victim  as  a  hopeless  task — an 
intolerable  bugbear.  In  relying  too 
much  upon  the  power  of  logical  an- 
alysis which  pre-supposes  a  grasp  of 
thought  possessed  by  few  children  in 
a  thousand,  we  "do  greatly  err." 
Our  grammars  have  been  written  from 
the  wrong  standpoint,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  subject  has  been  taught 
wrong  end  first.  We  hold  that,  not 
elementary  sounds,  genealogies  of 
words,  and  other  dry  bones  of  that 
ilk,  but  the  complete  thought,  the  sen- 
tence, is  the  starting-point  in  gram- 
mar. Even  in  our  study  of  sentences 
have  we  not  divested  them  of  all 
meaning  by  a  complicated  and  ex- 
ceedingly wearisome  and  technical 
system  of  analysis?  Analysis  has 
been  at  a  premium ;  synthesis,  the 
building  of  sentences,  has  been  almost 
ignored.  Children  can  give  expres- 
sion only  to  the  thoughts  they  have ; 
therefore,  we  should  induce  them  to 
speak  and  to  write  about  what  they 
know,  even  if  they  produce  at  first 
but  very  child-like  sentences.  Be  it 
remembered  that  behind  language  lies 
thought,  and  that  the  expression  of 
0U7-  thoughts  is  not  the  expression  of 
the  thoughts  of  our  pupils.  We  must 
give  our  pupils  ideas,  and  even  with 
their  limited  vocabulary  they  will  not 
be  slow  in  making  sentences ;  and  as 
the  most  natural  way  of  giving  them 
thoughts  is  by  means  of  objects,  we 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  use  these 
in  furnishing  ideas  for  sentence-build- 
ing. It  must  be  conceded  that  the 
object  lesson  is  the  first  step  in  lan- 
guage, sentence-making  the  second, 
and  analysis  the  third. 

I  have  succeeded  in  developing  a 
living  interest  in  sentence-making  in 
my  own  school,  and  am  confident 
that  the  results  of  such  exercises  will 
far  outweigh  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  minute  dissection  of  involved 
passages.  To  teach  my  pupils  how 
to  construct  a  simple  sentence  I  per- 


form a  certain  simple  act  in  presence 
of  the  class.  For  example,  I  take  the 
cork  out  of  an  ink  bottle,  and,  having 
made  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
class  saw  me  perform  this  act,  I  ask 
them  to  express  it  in  words  on  their 
slates.  I  then  examine  each  slate, 
and  if  I  find  that  the  act  has  not  been 
properly  described  by  any  pupil  I  re- 
peat it,  and  ask  for  another  descrip- 
tion. When  all  have  succeeded  in 
expressing  themselves  correctly,  I  re- 
quire them  to  express  the  same 
thought  by  changing  the  order  of  the 
words,  or  by  using  different  words. 
For  example,  "  The  master  took  the 
cork  out  of  the  ink  bottle."  "The 
cork  was  taken  out  of  the  ink  bottle 
by  the  master."  "  The  master  un- 
corked the  ink  bottle."  "  The  ink 
bottle  was  uncorked  by  the  master." 
The  exercise  may  be  varied  by  getting 
one  of  the  pupils  to  perform  the  same 
or  similar  acts. 

In  teaching  how  to  construct  the 
simple  sentence,  let  it  be  fully  im- 
pressed upon  the  scholars'  minds  that 
it  is  the  expression  of  a  thought,  and 
that  the  sentence  ought  to  begin  with 
a  capital  letter  and  end  with  a  period. 
Hundreds  of  such  acts  may  be  per- 
formed before  the  class  by  means  of 
objects  that  are  quite  familiar  to  the 
pupils.  By  means  of  this  kind,  I  find 
that  the  juvenile  imagination  is  easily 
awakened,  and  that  the  children  expe- 
rience little  difficulty  in  constructing 
scores  of  similar  sentences.  The  im- 
portance of  studying  well  the  simple 
sentence  will  appear  from  the  fact 
that  all  other  sentences  of  a  more 
complicated  structure  are  derived 
from  it  by  one  or  other  of  two  prin- 
ciples. The  forms  of  the  complex 
sentence  spring  from  those  of  the 
simple  sentence  by  a  principle  of  sub- 
stitution. Every  part  of  the  simple 
sentence,  with  the  exception  of  the 
predicate  itself,  may  have  its  place 
supplied  by  a  sentence.  Substitution 
for  the  adjective  gives  the  adjective- 
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sentence,  as  when  we  render  the  sen- 
tence, "  The  virtuous  man  is  happy," 
in  this  form,  "The  man  who  lives 
virtuously  is  happy."  Substitution 
for  the  noun  gives  the  noun  sentence, 
as  when  we  render  the  sentence, 
*'  Success  depends  on  our  own  exer- 
tions," thus  :  "  Whether  we  shall  suc- 
ceed depends  upon  how  we  exert 
ourselves;"  and  substitution  for  the 
adverb  gives  the  adverbial  sentence, 
"  The  boy  returned  speedily ; "  "  The 
boy  returned  without  loss  of  time." 
All  the  forms  of  the  compound  sen- 
tence arise  from  those  of  the  simple 
sentence  by  a  principle  of  combina- 
tion; and  if  we  consider  those  sen- 
tences which  are  at  once  compound 
and  complex,  we  find  them  formed 
from  the  simple  sentence  by  a  union 
of  the  two  principles  already  named. 
To  teach  the  complex  sentence  I  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — I  place  on  the 
desk,  say,  two  books,  a  Third  and 
a  Fourth  Reader;  on  each  book 
I  place,  let  us  suppose,  two  cray- 
ons. I  then  remove  the  crayons, 
holding  them  in  my  hands  before  the 
class,  at  the  same  time  asking  which 
crayon  is  in  my  right  hand  and  which 
in  the  left.  I  do  something  with  one 
of  the  crayons ;  for  example,  put  it  in 
my  pocket — I  then  ask,  "  What  was 
done  with  the  crayon?  "  The  answer 
will  be,  "  You  put  it  in  your  pocket." 
"Which  crayon  did  I  put  in  my 
pocket?"  Answer:  "The  one  that 
was  on  the  Fourth  Reader."  I  now 
ask  for  an  expression  of  the  whole 
thought,  and  they  construct  the  fol- 


lowing sentence  : — "  The  teacher  put 
the  crayon  that  was  on  the  Fourth 
Reader  in  his  pocket."  After  giving 
them  a  number  of  similar  lessons,  I 
find  that  they  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  producing  dozens  of  similar 
sentences. 

To  teach  a  sentence  which  is  at 
once  complex  and  compound,  I  hold 
before  the  class  in  each  hand  a  crayon, 
and  having  put  the  one  in  the  right 
hand  in  my  pocket,  and  the  one  in 
the  left  on  the  desk,  I  ask  the  pupils 
to  make  a  statement  about  each  act 
separately ;  next,  I  tell  them  to  join 
the  two  statements,  when  the  follow- 
ing sentence  is  produced  : — "  The 
teacher  put  the  crayon  that  was  in  his 
right  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  the  one 
that  was  in  his  left  hand  he  put  on 
the  desk." 

The  compound  sentence  may  be 
taught  in  the  following  manner : — 
Perform  two  or  more  acts.  Request 
the  class  first  to  describe  each  act 
separately,  and  afterwards  to  combine 
the  statements  made. 

I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  on 
the  black  board  a  list  of  the  sen- 
tences that  are  commonly  used  im- 
properly until  the  pupils  have  acquired 
correct  habits  of  expression.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  express  the  hope  that 
grammar  and  composition  may  be 
happily  wedded  in  all  our  schools, 
and  a  living  interest  developed  in 
sentence-making,  which  will  be  far 
more  profitable  than  teaching  pupils 
to  prate  so  much  about  technical 
grammar. 


SEED  SOWING. 

Sow  thy  seed,  O  husbandman  ! 

What  though  others  reap  ? 
It  will  burst  the  shell  and  rise, 
Sip  the  dew  and  kiss  the  skies — 

Sow  thy  seed  and  sleep. 

In  thy  labours  thou  shalt  live — 

Dust  alone  is  dead — 
Ever  falls  the  shine  and  rain, 
Ever  springs  the  golden  grain; 

And  the  world  is  fed. 
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I.  (i)  If  .s;'' -  wj£r+ I  =0,  express 
—  (^*  -  3^^  +  '2.x'^  -  3;c  +  I )  as  a  function  of  ;;^. 
(2)  \i  X  •\- y  —  m,  and  xy  —  n,  express  x^  + 


y^,  and  —  4.  —  in  terms  of  m  and  n. 
x^^y^ 

I.  {l)  x^  -mx+i=o,  .'.  x'^  +  i^mx. 

^{x'^+2x^  +  i-Zx{x^  +  i)}  = 


j  m^x^  -  TfX  .  mx  \  =  mr^  -  int. 


(2)  x^  +y^  =  {x-hyy  -  3xy{x+y)  =  m^  -  ^mn, 

y)^ 

x'^y^ 


I       I  _x'^  +  y'^ _{x  +  yY  -  2xy _m'^  -  2n 
x^    y^~  x^y^   ~        ■*-*«2         ~" 


2.  If  cx  +  sy^s/a'^c^'+d^'s^ 
- sx -V cy-\/ a'^ s"^  -V b'^c'^ 
and  t*+J*=:i, 
then  x'^-^-y'^-a'^-Vb'^. 

2.  c^x^+s'^y^  +  2csxy=a^c^+b'^s^ 
s^x^+c^y"^  -  2csxy:=a'^s^-\-b'^c^ 

.'.  x^{c^  +  J*)  +jj/*(^'»  +  s"")  -  a""  {c"^  +  s^)  + 
6^{c^+s^); 

a      3 

3.  If  a,  b  be  integers,  and-T-=— ,  then  a  is 

a  multiple  of  3,  and  b  is  the  same  multiple 
of  4. 

3.  Book  work. 


4.  (i)  Simplify 

Vx"^  -y^ Vx^  +y^ Vx^  -y^ Vlc*Tx-*y^Ty^ ' 
(2)  Extract  the  square  root  of 

x^      2;i:     II     2y      y* 

+  _  ^ +  -Lj^jL — 

9y^    zy    9    zx   ^x-" 

4.   (l)   Vx"^  -y'^Vx^+y^s/ x^-y^ 


\/  X*  +x'^y^  +y< 


=  \/{x-y){x+y)  {x  +y)  {x^  -  xy  +y^)  [x  -y) 
(^2  +  xy  +y^){x^+xy+y'^)[x'>'  -~xy+y^) 
-{X  -y){x+y){x^  -  xy  +  y^){x^  +  xy  +  y^) 
=x^  -y^ . 

(2)  Sq.  root  =— +  I  +  — . 

zy  Zx 

5.  Solve  the  equations 

(i)^  +  -^-2x-3i. 

Zx-v  I 

{2)    ^X^-sJx—  2. 

5-  (»  i7T7=-T- 


,*.  24  =  3x2  ■\-X- 


2\X       7 


2  2 

•.  48=6;i;2  _  jg^  _  7^  5^2  _  j^^  _  55-0, 
{6x-\-x){x-i\)=o,  X---TOX^. 


[2)  6x^\/ X  -  2  =  0, 


_-  I  +\/i  + 
V  X r:: 


i±7. 


6.  Solve  the  equations 
(i)  x-y-1,  xy-\%. 

(2)  ^2  -  xy-z,  x^  -y^  =  5. 

(3)  x-y  =  a,  y-z  =  b,  z  +  x  =  c. 

6.  {l)x-y  =  3,     ;i;^=i8,     x  -  —  =  3, 

x'^  -Zx-  i8=JO, 
(j;-6)  (j^  +  3)  =  o, 

j;  =  6or  -3, 
y=Z  or  -6. 
(2)  x^-xy=z,  (I)  ^)     _£_^^ 
^* --)'*  =  5.  (2)   (2)    x+y     " 
5^=3^  +  3>'» 
2x=zy, 

.a;*-|jr«  =  5,  and  ^=±3,  y=±2. 
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{l\  x-y-a{\)    (l)  +  (2),    x-z-a  +  b, 
y-z-b  (2)  x^-z-c 

z  +  xzzc  {3)  2x  =  a  +  b  +  c 

a+b+c  b+c-a  c-a-b 

~  2        *     ^~  2        '     ^~  2 

7.  (i)*Solve  the  equation  ax'^  +bx-\-c  —  o^ 
and  interpret  your  result  according  as  «  =  o, 
or  b  —  o,  or  a  —  b  —  O. 

(2)  If  a  +  ^  +  <r  =  o,  find  values  of  x  that 
will  satisfy 

a  b  c 

x  +  b^  x  +  c'^  x-^d~°' 

7.  (i)  Book  work. 

,  .      a  b  c 

a{x  +  c)  (x  +  a)  +  b{x  +  b)  {x  +  d)  + 

c(x  +  b)  (x+c)=o, 
x'^{a  +  b  +  c)  +  x  [ac  +  ad+  3*  +  bd+  c^  +  be)  + 

^1  c{a  +  b  +  c)  +b'^+bd+adl 

acd  +  <^^  </+  ^<r^ 
■^  "   ~    b^+bd+ad    \ 

8.  If  a,  /5  be  roots  of  aj;* +<Jjr  +  ^  =  o,  and 
a  +  p,  a~ (3  roots  of  a  x^  +b'x  +  c'  =0,  show 
that  tz(5'2  -2a'bb'  +  4a''^c  =  o. 

b  b' 

a  +  ^=--  (a  +  ^)   +   (a-/3)  =    _  -, 


c 
a 


^ 


fl<^'  -  a'b  —  a!  {b"^  -  ^ac), 

a'^b'^  -2aa'  bb'  +  a  =  a'  -/^a'^  ac, 
.'.  ab"^  -2a' bb'  +  ^a"^c—0. 

9.  The  sides  of  a  box  are  all  rectangles, 
and  the  areas  of  the  unequal  sides  are  7^,  15 
and  4J.     Find  the  lengths  of  the  sides. 

9.   Let  X,  y,  z,  be  edges, 

^y=7i      (I) 
^2  =  15      (2) 

vz  =  4i       (3) 
15x15 


(i)   X   (2)  +  X'^J^Z  = 


c^=2S,x  =  5,yz=j^,  2  =  3. 
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ALGEBRA. 

Solutions  by  Wilbur  Grant,  C.I.,  Toronto. 

I.  Divide 

(i)   {a  -  b)c^  +  [b-c)a^  +  {c-  a)b^  by  (a  --b) 
{b-c){c-a). 


x^  +  y^ 


X^   +  y^  I 


^/w.   (l)    -  {a  +  b  +  c). 
x^  +  j2 


(2) 


x^  y^ 


II.  What  must  be  the  values  of  a,  b  and  c 
that  ;i:3 +a;ir2 +^j^^^  jjjay  have  x  -  i,  x-2 
and  ;>;  -  3,  all  as  factors  ? 

Ans.  a=-6,  b=ii,  c=-6. 

III.  Find  the  H.C.F.  of 

(i)  2x*  - 4x^  + 1  !ind  4x*  -  Sx^  - x^  +;f+i. 
(2)  Sx^  -jj/3  +  2738  +  iSxyz  and  ^x"^ 

+  I2xz  +  gz-  -y^  . 
Ans.   (i)  {x-i)^.        (2)  2x  +  ^z-y. 

IV.  Simplify 

(4;i;2         \    /    2;i;  \ 

y-0  (2-^33;- 0 


(2) 


/8^       \    /     4x^  +2xy 
\  y^    ~^ )    \Ax^  +2xy+y'^ 
x^  +  {a  +  b)x^  +{ab+l)x  +  b 


-> 


bx^  +  {ab+l)x^  +{a  +  b)x+i 


Ans.   (i)  2.      (2) 


x  +  b 


bx+  I 

V.  Find   the  value  of  x  that  will   make 

ac  +  bd+ad+bc 

— - — ^    ,  _  , —  independent  of  c  and  d. 

Ans.    -  Sd. 

VI.  (i)  If  a  +  ^  +  ^  =  o,  then 


(2)  Ifaf  =  a2  +^2  +^2  and  jj/=«^  +  /5c+fa, 
then  jr^  +  2y^  -  ^xy^  =  {a^  +b^+c'  -  ^abc)"^ . 

(3)  If  2a  =  y  +  z,  2b— z  +  x,  2c— x  +  y, 
express  (a+b+c)^  -2  {a+b+c)  («2  +^2  +^2  ) 
in  terms  of  x,  y  and  z. 

Ans.   (i)  Taking  a +  <5  +  f=: o,  then 
2{a  +  b  +  c)  2      2      2 

~^ — 1 — ^=°'   r-+:r+^/=0' 

a^r  df     ^r     a^ 

(I  I  I         2        2        2\ 

a^      ^2      ^2      ^^     ^^     ^^/ 
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(2)  x^  +  2J/8  -  3^172  =  {x  -yf  {x  +  2.y) 

-  {«2  +^2+^2  _ab-bc-caY{a^b^cY 

-  {a^^b^^-c^  -labcY. 

'{3)  By  addition  a!+^+<r  =  :t^+>' +2  ;  squar- 
ing and  adding  2  {a^  +^2  +^2  j 

=    (jf2    J^yl     +22    +jy,  +  ^2;+2T), 

.•.  Expression 

-  [x^y^zY  -{x^y-Vz) 

(^2  +^2  +^2  j^xy-\-yz^-zx) 

—  {x-\-y^z)  {xy+yz  +  zx). 

VII.  Find  a  value  of  a  which  will  make 

the  quantities 

(a  +  b)  (a  +  c)       ,  {a  +  c)  (a  +  d) 

— ; — —J—  equal  to  one 

Ans.  a  —  -  c. 


a-Vb-Vc 
another. 


and 


VIII.  Solve  the  equations, 

(i)  \/^T3'+v/^  +  2=5. 


-X     5-2A     x-V 
3  4  3 


2+5Jr 


=  o. 


(3)  (Ar+a  +  <5)  (^+^)  :=  ^x^x^d)  {a\b\ 
where  <:+</  is  not  equal  to  a-^b. 

Ans.  (I)  If.     (2)  f.     (3)  o. 

IX.  One  side  of  a  right  angled  triangle 
exceeds  the  other  by  3  ft.,  neither  being  the 
hypothenuse,  and  its  area  is  18  sq.  ft.  What 
are  the  sides  ? 

Ans,  \Wvj-i\\  (v/i7  +  i)- 

X.  A  cistern  with  vertical  sides  is  h  feet 
deep.  Water  is  carried  away  from  it  by  one 
pipe  I  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied  by  another. 
Find  at  what  point  in  the  side  the  former 
pipe  must  be  inserted  that  the  cistern  may 
fill  in  twice  the  time  it  would  did  water  not 
flow  from  it  at  all.  Ans.  %  h. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Add  together  \  oi  £iZ,  J  of  —  of  |  of 

£2  I2s.,  and  I  of  gd.     Ans.  £$  i$s.  8\d. 
Reduce  13J.  4^d.  to  the  decimal  of  igs.  6d. 
Ans.  .68*589743. 

2.  Find  by  Practice  the  value  of  8596  lbs. 
at  ;^io  iSs.  7 id.  each. 

Ans.  £9396$  OS.  6d. 


3.  A  person  borrows  $500  on  April  loth, 
and  on  June  22nd  pays  his  debt  with  $510-  20. 
At  what  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  was  he 
charged  interest  ?  Ans.  loj  per  cent. 

4.  A  man  having  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  invest  has  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  7 
per  cent,  stock  at  95,  but  delays  until  it  has 
risen  to  iio.  What  pei  cent,  is  his  income 
less  than  if  he  had  purchased  at  the  first 
price?  Ans.   13/^  per  cent. 

5.  At  an  international  exhibition  one 
country  was  awarded  5  gold,  9  silver  and  1 1 
bronze  medals;  and  another,  4  gold,  15  sil- 
ver and  10  bronze.  Find  a  ratio  of  values 
for  such  medals  that  these  countries  may  be 
regarded  as  equally  fortunate. 

6.  In  a  box  there  is  a  certain  number  of 
sovereigns,  three  times  as  many  guineas,  and 
twice  as  many  marks  (13^'.  ^d.)  as  guineas. 
The  entire  amount  in  the  box  is  ;^8l5. 
How  many  coins  of  each  kind  are  there  ? 

Ans.   100  sovs. ;  300  guis. ;  600  mks. 

7.  Find  when  first  after  2  o'clock  the  hour 
and  minute  hands  of  a  clock  make  an  angle 
of  60  degrees  with  each  other.    Ans.  2iy\. 

8.  For  each  of  three  succeeding  months 
the  population  of  a  north-west  town  rose  50 
per  cent.  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  month 
was  2,7CX).  What  was  the  population  at  the 
beginning  of  the  time?  Ans.  800. 

9.  Leap  year  is  omitted  once  in  every  cen- 
tury, except  those  centuries  whose  number  is 
divisible  by  4.  What  is  the  average  length 
of  a  year?  Ans.  365  dys.  5°  49'  12". 

10.  A  cube  is  formed  of  a  certain  number 
of  pounds  avoirdupois  of  a  substance,  and  the 
same  number  of  pounds  Troy  of  the  same 
substance.  What  proportion  will  a  side  of 
the  cube  bear  to  a  side  of  a  cube  formed  of 
the  same  number  of  pounds  as  before,  but  all 
avoirdupois  ?  (175  lbs.  Troy=  144  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois.)  Ans.  319  :  350. 


Second  Class  Teachers. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Prove  thatjof  |  =  5\. 

Simplify   (2?  of  3xS)  +  *  -  (ij  of  i^^) 

(If  of  4^  of  A).  Ans.  3i4f. 
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II.  The  pendulum  of  one  clock  makes  24 
beats  in  26"  ;  that  of  another  36  beats  in  40". 
If  they  start  at  the  same  time,  when  first  will 
the  beats  occur  together  ? 

Ans.  43^  seconds. 

III.  A  can  do  as  much  work  in  4  hours  as 
i9  in  6 ;  and  B  in  3J  as  C  in  5.  A  does  half 
a  certain  piece  of  work  in  12  hours  ;  in  what 
time  can  it  be  finished  by  B  and  C,  working 
separately  equal  times,  and  C  succeeding  B'> 

Ans.  2iy\  hrs. 

IV.  A  note  for  $500,  made  March  9th  at 
three  months,  is  discounted  April  nth,  at  8 
per  cent.  What  is  received  for  the  note  ? 
(True  discount.)  Ans.  $493-6i|ili- 

V.  The  unclaimed  dividends  on  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  which  pays  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  amounted  in  3  years  to  $1152.  The 
stock  was  sold  at  a  discount  of  \i\  per  cent, 
on  its  par  value.     What  sum  was  realized? 

Ans.   $5600. 

VI.  Teas  at  y.  6a.,  4s.  and  6s.  a  pound 
are  mixed  to  produce  a  tea  worth  5^.  a  pound. 
What  is  the  least  integral  number  of  pounds 
that  the  mixture  can  contain  ? 

Ans.  7  lbs. 

VII.  A  man  buys  150  lbs.  of  sugar,  and 
afier  selling  100  lbs.  finds  he  has  been  part- 
ing with  it  at  a  loss  of  5  per  cent.  At  what 
rate  per  cent,  advance  on  the  cost  must  he 
sell  the  remaining  50  lbs.  that  he  may  gain 
10  per  cent,  on  the  entire  transaction? 

Ans.  40  per  cent. 

VIII.  Each  member  of  a  pedestrian  club 
walks  as  many  miles  as  there  are  members  in 
the  club,  and  the  expense  of  the  trip  is  for 
each  member  as  many  pence  per  mile  as  there 
are  members  in  the  club.  The  total  expense 
is  /50  13^.  lid.  How  many  members  are 
there  ?  Ans.  23  members. 

IX.  The  hour,  minute  and  second  hands 
ot  a  watch  are  on  concentric  axes.  When 
first  after  12  o'clock  will  the  direction  of  the 
second  hand  produced  backwards  bisect  the 
angle  between  the  hour  and  the  minute 
hands  ? 

Ans.  30j\%^  seconds  past  12  o'clock. 


1.  With  three  given  straight  lines  only  one 
triangle  can  be  formed. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  lines  whose  lengths  are  given 
by  \/27,  v/48  and  v^  125  ? 

2.  If  one  side  of  a  triing'e  be  produced 
the  exterior  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
two  opposite  interior  angles. 

ABC  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  the 
equal  angles  at  ^  and  C.  BF  Sind  CFsne 
drawn  bisecting  the  angles  B  and  C,  and 
intersecting  in  F. 

Show  that  the  angle  BFC  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  vertical  angle  and  one  of  the 
basal  angles. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  any 
rectilineal  figure  is  2  {n  -  2)  right  angles, 
where  n  denotes  the  number  of  sides. 

Prove  this  and  examine  if  it  be  true  whefl 
the  figure  has  one  reentrant  angle. 

4.  ABC  is  a  triangle,  and  AD  bisects  the 
base  BC  in  D.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the 
squares  upon  the  two  sides  is  equal  to  twice 
the  square  upon  half  the  base,  together  with 
twice  the  square  upon  the  bisecting  line. 

KLMN  is  a  square,  O  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  its  diagonals,  and  P  any  point 
whatever. 

PK'^^PL?  +PM^^PN^  is  greater  than 
four  times  PO^  by  the  square  upon  the 
diagonal. 

5.  In  any  triangle  the  square  upon  the  side 
subtending  an  acute  angle  is  less  than  the 
squares  upon  the  sides  containing  the  angle 
by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  one  of 
those  sides  and  the  line  intercepted  between 
the  acute  angle  and  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
upon  it  from  the  opposite  angle.     (Euc.  II. 

13). 

6.  In  the  triangle  ABC,  the  perpendiculars 
BD  and  CE  from  B  and  C  upon  the  oppo- 
site sides  intersect  in  F.  Show  that  the 
rectangle  contained  by  BF  And  BD  is  equal 
to  that  contained  by  BE  and  BA. 

7.  In  Euc.  II.  II,  find  a  point  H  in  AB 
produced  so  that  AB  .  BH  is  equal  to  the 
square  upon  AH. 
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Tntermediate  and  Third  Class. 

EUCLID. 

1.  State  the  differences  between  a  square, 
an  oblong,  a  rhombus  and  a  rhomboid. 

What  name  employed  in  Euclid  will  apply 
to  all  of  them  ?     What  to  the  first  two  only  ? 

2.  Upon  the  same  base,  and  upon  the 
same  side  of  it,  there  cannot  be  two  triangles 
having  their  sides  terminated  in  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  base  equal  to  one  another,  and 
also  those  terminated  in  the  other  extremity. 

3.  Equal  triangles  upon  the  same  base  and 
upon  the  same  side  of  it  are  between  the 
«ame  parallels. 

4.  To  find  a  point  within  a  triangle  such 
that  if  lines  be  drawn  from  it  to  the  angular 
points  the  three  triangles  thus  formed  shall 
be  equal. 

5.  The  straight  line  drawn  through  the 
points  of  bisection  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
is  parallel  to  the  third  side. 

6.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  equally  and 
also  unequally,  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  unequal  parts  is  less  than  the  square 
upon  one  of  the  equal  parts,  by  the  square 
upon  the  line  between  the  points  of  division. 

7.  Show  that  the  proposition  of  question 
6  includes  the  following,  viz. : — The  rect- 
angle under  the  sum  and  difference  of  two 
lines  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares 
upon  the  lines. 

8.  Of  all  rectangles  with  the  same  peri- 
meter the  square  has  the  greatest  area. 


First  Class  Teachers — Grade  C. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  a  recurring  decimal,  and  classify 
the  several  kinds. 

Prove,  in  any  way,  a  rule  for  converting 
a  mixed  circulating  decimal  into  its  equiva- 
lent vulgar  fraction,  and  apply  your  rule  to 
convert  .1013257.  (Book-work.) 

2.  Perform  the  operations  here  indicated, 
employing  contracted  multiplication  and  di- 
vision, and  retaining  six  decimals  throughout : 
.3472+. 03172 


6146.38 


-f  .0004675. 


Ans.  .1317647. 


3.  In  the  expression  "six  per  cents  are  at 
103,"  explain  fully  what  is  meant. 

(Book-work.) 
A  person  sells  a  certain  amount  of  5  per 
cents  for  86,  and  invests  in  the  6  per  cents  at 
103,  and  by  so  doing  changes  his  income  by 
one  dollar. 

Is  the  change  an  increase  or  a  decrease  ? 
How  much  stock  did  he  sell  ? 

Ans.  Increase ;  $10300. 

4.  A  man  buys  a  note,  drawn  for  2  years 
at  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  which  is  now  6 
months  old,  at  15  per  cent,  true  discount. 
After  keeping  it  9  months,  and  receiving  one 
payment  of  interest,  he  sells  it  to  a  bank  at 
8  per  cent,  bank  discount.  What  per  cent, 
does  he  make  upon  his  money  while  invested  ? 

Ans.  18^1  per  cent. 
^.  A,  B  and  C,  whose  rates  of  walkiug 
are  3^,  4  and  5  miles  an  hour  respectively, 
walk  on  circular  tracks  whose  circumferences 
are  8,  10  and  15  miles  respectively,  and 
whose  centres  are  in  the  same  straight  line. 
At  ti/C  same  instant  they  start  from  points  on 
this  line,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  centres. 
Find  (i)  when  first  they  will  be  all  on  this 
line  at  the  same  time  ;  (2)  all  at  same  time 
at  the  points  from  which  they  started  ;  (3) 
whether  they  will  ever  be  all  at  the  same 
instant  at  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
circles  to  the  starting  points. 

6.  Lead  is  11.4  times,  and  zinc  7.2  times 
as  heavy  as  water.  If  3  pounds  of  lead  and 
2  pounds  of  zinc  be  melted  together,  compare 
the  weight  of  the  alloy  with  that  of  water. 

Ans.    9.504. 

7.  A,  B  and  C  start  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  same  point,  to  travel  around  an 
island  26  miles  in  circuit.  A  goes  10  miles 
and  B  4  miles  per  hour  in  the  same  direction, 
and  C  goes  5  miles  per  hour  in  the  opposite 
direction.  When  and  where  will  they  first 
be  all  together  again  ? 

Ans.  In  8|  hours,  and  8f  miles  from 
point  of  starting  in  direction  that  the  two  go. 

Algebraical  symbols  will  be  allowed  in  the 
three  following  questions : — 

8.  It  is  required  to  make  a  hollow  leaden 
cylinder  open  at  both  ends,  10  inches  long, 
with  its  wall  one  inch  thick,  and  which  is  to 
weigh  25  pounds.     Find  its  outside  diameter. 
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Ans.   {(r+r)2  _;,2  I  X  — 


10  X  1000  X  114 
1728  X  16  X  10        ^' 

.  • .  outside  diameter  =  2^-^^s. 

9.  A  conical  vessel  6  inches  deep  and  3 
inches  across  the  mouth  is  filled  to  5  inches 
with  water.  Find  the  diameter  of  the  sphere 
which,  when  dropped  into  the  cylinder,  will 
raise  the  water  so  as  just  to  fill  the  vessel. 

Ans.  Radius  of  cone  5  in.,  in  height  is  | 
in.,  difference  of  vol.  two  cones, 


II  X91 

■7  X24" 


-vol.  required  sp.. 


3       7 
.*.  r=— ^91  and  diameter  —^91. 

10.  The  diagonals  oi  a  quadrilateral  plane 
figure  are  10  and  12,  and  they  intersect  at  an 
angle  of  60°,  to  find  the  area  of  the  figure. 
Ans.  30/^ 

EUCLID. 

1.  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  to- 
gether equal  to  two  right  angles. 

If  triangles  be  formed  on  the  sides  of  a 
polygon  of  n  sides  by  producing  the  alternate 
sides  to  meet,  the  sum  of  the  vertical  angles 
of  these  triangles  is  equal  to  2«-8  right 
angles. 

2.  Establish  the  converse  of  the  following  : 
The  complements  of  the  parallelograms, 
which  are  about  the  diameter  of  any  paral- 
lelograms, are  equal  to  one  another. 

3.  To  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two 
parts,  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
whole  and  one  part  may  be  equal  to  the 
square  on  the  other  part. 

Point  out  all  the  lines  in  the  figure  that 
are  divided  similarly  to  the  given  line. 

4.  By  the  assistance  of  Prop.  12,  Bk.  II., 
when  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  25,  45  and 
20^10,  find  its  area. 

5.  If  in  a  circle  all  possible  chords  be 
drawn  passing  through  the  same  point  in  the 


circumference,  and  these  chords  be  doubled 
in  length  by  production,  the  locus  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  lines  so  formed  is  a  circle. 

6.  The  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a 
circle  are  equal  to  one  another. 

If  a  line  ot  constant  length  move  with  its 
extremities  in  two  fixed  lines,  and  at  the  ends 
of  the  first  line  lines  be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  two  fixed  lines,  the  locus  of  the  inter- 
section of  these  lines  is  a  circle. 

7.  ABC  is  a  triangle,  C  being  a  right 
angle.  On  CA^  CB  are  described  segments 
of  circles  containing  angles  equal  to  CBA, 
CAB  respectively.  Show  that  the  circles  of 
which  these  segments  are  parts  touch  one 
another. 

8.  In  a  given  triangle  to  inscribe  a  circle. 
If  the   points  of  contact  be  joined  show 

that  the  triangle  thus  formed  can  be  equi- 
angular to  the  original  triangle  only  in  the 
case  in  which  both  are  equilateral. 

9.  Show,  after  the  manner  of  Euclid,  that 
triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  com- 
pounded of  the  ratios  of  their  bases  and  alti- 
tudes; and  prove  that  this  is  algebraically 
equivalent  to  product  of  ratios. 

10.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous  sides. 

Two  circles  touch,  and  through  the  point 
of  contact  lines  are  drawn  cutting  the  circles, 
and  the  ends  of  these  lines  are  joined.  Prove 
that  the  triangles  so  formed  are  as  the  squares 
of  the  diameters  of  the  circles. 

ELEMENTARY   MECHANICS. 

1.  Define  the  terms  velocity,  acceleration. 
Explain  how  a  variable  velocity  is  measured, 
and  how  that  measure  is  expressed. 

The  velocity  of  a  body  falling  freely  re- 
ceives each  second  an  acceleration  of  32  feet 
per  second  ;  express  this  acceleration,  taking 
the  mile  as  unit  of  length  and  the  hour  as 
unit  of  time. 

2.  If  a  particle  move  with  uniformly  accel- 
erated motion,  show  that  its  average  velocity 
during  any  given  time  will  be  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  sum  of  its  velocity  at  the  begin- 
ning and  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  given 
time.  Hence  show  that,  for  a  uniform  ac- 
celeration equal  \o  a^  s  =  ut  +  l^ai^  , 
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A  body  is  projected  vertically,  ist  upwards, 
2Qd  downwards,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  60 
feet  per  second.  After  how  long  an  interval 
of  time  will  it  in  each  case  be  at  a  point  100 
feet  below  the  point  of  projection  ? 

3.  Enunciate — 1st,  the  parallelogram  of 
displacements ;  2nd,  the  parallelogram  of 
velocities  ;  3rd,  the  parallelogram  of  accel- 
erations (forces). 

A  body  is  projected  with  a  velocity  of  160 
feet  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  to  the  horizon. 
How  far  from  the  point  of  projection  will  it 
be  after  an  interval  of  3  seconds,  and  what 
will  be  its  velocity  then? 

4.  Enunciate  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion, 
and  explain  the  terms  rest,  motion,  action, 
and  the  phrase,  change  of  motion. 

Define  the  absolute  or  kinetic,  and  the 
gravitation  or  static  units  of  force,  and  state 
approximately  the  ratio  they  bear  to  each 
other. 

5.  Briefly  describe  Atwood's  Machine,  and 
explain  how  it  is  used  to  verify  the  laws  of 
motion. 

Two  equal  masses  supported  by  a  per- 
fectly flexible  cord  passing  over  a  frictionless 
pulley  are  at  rest.  A  mass  of  one  ounce  is 
placed  on  one  of  them,  which  descends  with 
it  3  feet.  The  ounce  mass  is  then  removed, 
and  the  equal  masses  are  found  to  mave  on 
with  a  uniform  velocity  of  4  feet  per  second. 
Determine  the  measure  of  each  of  the  equal 
masses.  Find  also  the  tension  of  the  string 
— 1st  before,  2nd  after,  the  removal  of  the 
ounce  mass. 

6.  Assuming  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 
prove  that  if  two  forces  whose  lines  of  action 
meet  in  a  point,  be  represented  in  relative 
direction  by  OA^  OB,  and  in  magnitude  by 
m.OA,  fi.OB,  their  resultant  will  be  repre- 
sented in  direction  by  OG,  and  in  magnitude 
by  {m-\-n)OG,  the  point  G  being  taken  in 
AB,  so  that  m.  GA  =  n.  GB. 

The  quadrilateral  ABCD  is  held  in  equi- 
librium by  forces  which  act  along  the  sides 
AB,  AD,  CBt  CD,  and  which  are  propor- 
tional to  a,  d,  b,  c  times  those  sides  respec- 
tively.    Show  that  ac^=bd, 

7.  Show  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
moments  about  any  point  of  two  forces  whose 


lines  of  action  intersect,  is  equal  to  the  mo- 
ment of  their  resultant. 

A  straight  rod,  weighing  4  lbs.  per  foot  of 
its  length,  balances  about  a  point  3  feet  from 
one  end  when  weighed  with  48  lbs.  at  that 
end.     Find  the  length  of  the  rod. 


Third  and  Second  Class  Teachers. 

MENTAL   ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  hall- way  is  90  inches  wide,  and  takes 
25  £q.-  yds.  of  oil-cloth  to  cover  it.  How 
long  is  it? 

2.  A  gentleman  travels  from  Toronto  to 
Montreal  and  back.  He  goes  at  an  average 
rate  of  33  miles  per  hour  and  returns  at  an 
average  of  30  miles  per  hour,  and  he  finds 
that  he  occupied  one  hour  longer  in  returning 
than  in  going.  Find  the  distance  from  To- 
ronto to  Montreal. 

3.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  7  days,  and 
B  can  do  it  in  8  days.  A  works  at  it  for  2\ 
days,  and  B  works  at  it  for  3  days.  C  then 
finishes  it  in  3I  days.  In  how  many  days 
could  C  have  done  the  whole  work  alone? 

4  By  selling  an  article  for  $21  I  would 
lose  \2\  per  cent.  At  what  should  I  sell  it 
in  order  to  gain  \2,\  per  cent.? 

5.  A  merchant  marked  his  goods  at  an  ad- 
vance of  60  per  cent,  on  cost.  He  gave  one 
of  his  customers  a  discount  of  15  per  cent,  off 
the  marked  price.  What  was  his  gain  on 
$6.80  received  from  that  customer  ? 

6.  How  much  stock  must  I  sell  out  of  the 
3^  per  cents,   at  84,  to  enable  me  to  buy 
$7,700  4  per  cent,  stock,  the  value  of  the* 
stock  being  proportional   to   the   dividends 
they  pay  ? 

Intermediate  and  Third  Class. 
NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  How  are  forces  measured?  What  is 
the  unit  of  force  commonly  adopted  in  statics  ? 
What  general  relation  is  there  between  the 
latitude  of  any  place  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  statical  unit  of  force  for  that  place  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  two  or 
more  given  forces  exactly  balance  each  other  ? 

If  a  body  moving  with  constant  velocity  in 
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a  straight  line  be  brought  under  the  action  of 
two  forces  which  exactly  balance  each  other, 
what  will  be  the  result  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  body  ? 

3.  Explain  how  a  force  may  be  completely 
represented  by  a  straight  line. 

Draw  a  diagram  to  represent  the  frame  and 
the  forces  acting  thereon  in  the  following  : — 
A  square  frame  ABCD,  whose  sides  are  each 
3  ft.  long,  is  under  the  action  of  four  forces ; 
1st,  a  force  of  3  lbs.  acting  at  A,  and  from  A 
towards  C ;  2nd,  a  force  of  3  lbs.  acting  at  B, 
in  the  direction  from  D  to  B ;  3rd,  a  force  of 
6  lbs.  acting  at  C,  and  from  C  towards  D ; 
4th,  a  force  of  5  lbs.  acting  at  Z>,  in  a  line 
(parallel  to  CA,  and  in  the  direction  from  C 
to  A. 

4.  State  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 
Two  forces  of  10  units  each  act  in  lines 

which  meet  in  a  point,  and  the  angle  between 
their  directions  is  120°.  Show  that  ihey  may 
be  balanced  by  two  forces  of  5  units  each,  and 
determine  the  directions  in  which  these  must 
act. 

Arts.  In  the  same  direction  and  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Resultant  of  former  two. 

5.  State  the  principle  of  the  lever. 

Two  boys  playing  at  see-saw  find  they  bal- 
ance each  other  standing  on  the  ends  of  a 
■uniform  plank  laid  across  a  log,  when  the 
arms  of  their  see-saw  are  7  ft.  and  8ft.  res- 
pectively. Find  the  weight  of  the  plank,  the 
weights  of  the  boys  being  75  lbs.  and  90  lbs. 
respectively.  Arts.  60  lbs. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  specific  gravity 
.of  a  body  ? 

A  cubic  foot  of  anthracite  coal  which 
weighs  100  lbs.  in  the  air  is  found  to  weigh 
only  45  lbs.  2  oz.  in  a  certain  specimen  of 
petroleum.  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
petroleum,  assuming  that  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  i,cxx)  oz.  Ans.  .878. 

7.  Describe  the  common  mercury  bar- 
ometer and  state  the  principles  of  its  action. 

Find  the  greatest  height  to  which  water 
will  rise  in  a  common  suction  pump  when  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches, 
the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  being  13.6. 
Ans.  34  ft. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONf,  1883. 

Juttior  Matriculation:  Arts. 

ALGEBRA — HONORS. 

Examiner — W.    Fitzgerald,  M.A. 

1.  Find  the  product  of  {a  +  b)^ 

(a2  +ab  +  b'i ),  {a  -  b),  and  (a2  -ab  +  b'^ ). 

2.  If  a  and  b  are  positive  integers,  show 

that  x"'  x:x^  -x^-^^  . 

3.  Prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  Greatest 
Common  Measure  of  two  quantities. 

Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of 

6x^  +  isx*y-/[x^z^  -  lox"^ yz"' ,  and 
gx^V-  2'jx'^  yz  -  (>xyz^  +  \'^yz^ . 

4.  State  the  rule  for  extracting  the  square 
root  of  a  compound  quantity. 

Extract  the  square  root  of  x'^  +y. 

5.  Solve  the  following  equations  : 

{a)  3j;  +  2  =  ii. 
2y  +  Sz  =  i6. 

Sx+4v=3S- 

x+a     x+b 

X      a  c 

{c)  —  +  —  =2  +  — 
^  '    a      X  X 

6.  When  are  quantities  said  to  be  in  geo- 
metricalprogression,  when  in  harmonical  pro- 
gression, and  when  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion? 

(a)  Find  two  harmonical  means  between 
a  and  b. 

{b)  The  first  term  of  a  geometric  series  is  \^ 
the  ratio  \,  and  the  number  of  terms  is  6; 
find  the  sum  of  the  series. 

7.  Show  that  the  number  of  combinations 
of  n  things  taken  r  together  is 

»  (w - 1)  {n-  2)  ..  ..  («-r+i) 
1.2.3  •  • .  •  '' 

How  many  words  of  four  letters  can  be 
formed  out  of  the  first  13  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, having  one  vowel  in  each  word  ? 

8.  Expand  to  five  terms  (a  +  <J)-K 
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Show  that 


at  I- 1    = 


+  xV(-^«+^^)  +  .... 

9.  A  number  consists  of  two  digits  :  when 
the  number  is  divided  by  their  sum  the  quo- 
tient is  4,  and  when  divided  by  their  differ- 
ence the  quotient  is  12;  find  the  number. 

10.  The  crew  of  a  boat  rowed  six  miles 
down  a  river,  and  half  way  back  again  in 
two  hours  :  supposing  the  stream  to  have 
a  current  2\  miles  an  hour,  find  at  what  rate 
they  would  row  in  still  water. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Examiner — W.  J.  Loudon,  B.A. 

1.  Multiply  359999999999  by  799999  and 
divide  the  result  by  599999. 

2.  (.)  Simplify  ?-+?^^3±j/| 

2-V3     3-^2^ 

5- V6 
2.  [b)  Divide  2«i  +38  by  89+9. 
a^  -  b"^  -  c 


3.  Evaluate  -^r^r^  ^,  _  ....  when 


■2    -  2bc 

Zabc 
a  =  8,  3  =  7,  ^=-15. 

4.  Obtain  a  method  of  finding  the  H.C.M. 
of  two  quantities. 

Find   the  H.  C.  M.  of  i6;r*  +  3;r-  2,  and 
i28;«;6+96jf«-5. 

5.  Solve  the  equations : — 
x^  -'^x^(i  =  {x^  -^xY  ; 

323;t2  +65ojf+ 323=0; 

-4  -2 

{x^^x)  +  {x^  +^)=4; 

x-^y-=S    I .       x^  +3xy+4y^  =23)  ^ 

x  +  y=z 

^2     +y2     +2=14 

6.  The  opposite  sides  and  angles  of  a  par- 
allelogram are  equal. 

7.  To  describe  a  square  equal  to  a  given 
rectilineal  figure. 

8.  The  angles  in  th«  same  segment  of  a 
circle  are  e(ju^l, 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1883. 

Junior  Matriculation. — Arts  and  Medicine. 

LATIN. 

Examiner:  Adam  Carruthers,  B.A. 

I. 

Translate  : 

Quibus  rebus  cognitis,  principes  Britanniae^ 
qui  post  proelium  factum  ad  ea,  quae  jusserat 
Caesar,  facienda  convenerant,  inter  se  coUo- 
quuti,  quum  equites  et  naves  et  frumentum 
Romanis  deesse  intelligerent,  et  paucitatem 
militumex  castrorum  exiguitate  cognoscerent, 
quae  hoc  erant  etiam  angustiora,  qiuod  sine 
impedimentis  Csesar  legiones  transportaverat,. 
optimum  factu  esse  duxerunt,  rebellione  facta, 
frumento  commeatuque  nostros  prohibere, 
etrem  in  hiemem  producere,  quod,  his  super- 
atis  aut  reditu  interclusis,  neminem  postea 
belli  inferendi  causa  in  Britanniam  transi- 
turum  confidebant.  Itaque,  rursus  conjura- 
tione  facta,  paulatim  ex  castris  discedere,  ac 
suos  clam  ex  agris  deducere  coeperunt. — 
C^SAR,  Bellum  Britannicum,  IV. 

1.  Parse  rebus^  colloquuti,  Romanis,  hoc, 
optimum,  reditu,  and  inferendi. 

2.  Optimum  factu.  Distinguish  (as  regards 
use)  the  Supine  in  u  from  that  in  um. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  Com- 
mentarii  and  Historiae  ? 

4.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Csesar. 

II. 
Translate  : 

Quae  si  cui  levior  videtur,  ilia  quidem> 
certe,  quae  summa  sunt,  ex  quo  fonte  hauriam, 
sentio.  Nam  nisi  multorum  praeceptis  mul- 
tisque  litteris  mihi  ab  adolescentia  suasissem,. 
nihil  esse  in  vita  magno  opere  expetendum, 
nisi  laudem  atque  honestatem  ;  in  ea  autem 
persequenda  omnes  cruciatus  corporis,  omnia 
pericula  mortis  atque  exsilii  parvi  esse 
ducenda :  numquam  me  pro  salute  vestra  in. 
tot  ac  tantas  dimicationes  atque  in  hos  proflk- 
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gatorum  hominum  quotidianos  impetus 
objecissem.  Sed  pleni  sunt  omnes  libri, 
plenae  sapientium  voces,  plena  exemplorum 
vetustas ;  quae  jacerent  in  tenebris  omnia, 
nisi  litteraraum  lumen  accederet.  Quam 
multas  nobis  imagines  non  solum  ad  intuen- 
dum,  verum  etiam  ad  imitandum,  fortissi- 
morum  virorum  expressas,  scriptores  et  Graeci 
et  Latini  reliquerunt!  Quas  ego  mihi  sem- 
per in  administranda  republica  proponens, 
animum  et  mentem  meam  ipsa  cogitatione 
hominum  excellentium  conformabam. — 
Cicero,  Pro  Archia,  VI. 

1.  Quae.  What?    ilia.  What? 

2.  Mark  quantity  of  penult  in  nisi,  pleni, 
libri,  voces,  lumen,  solum,  and  verum. 

3.  Parse  fully  (giving  the  principal  parts 
of    the   verbs):   hauriam,    mihi,    suasissem, 

,  laudem,  parvi,  exemplorum,  jacerent,  intU' 

1  endum,  and  reliquerunt. 

4.  What  was  the  charge  made  against 
Archias?  What  object  had  the  prosecutors 
in  view  ?  By  whom  was  it  made,  and  before 
whom  heard  ?     Give  the  date. 

III. 
Translate : 

Tum  satus  Anchisa,  cunctis  ex  more  vocatis, 
Victorem  magna  praeconis  voce  Cloanthum 
Declarat,  viridique  advelat  tempora  lauro  ; 
Muneraque  in  naves  ternos  optare  juvencos 
Vinaque,  et  argenti  magnum  dat  ferre  talen- 

tum. 
Ipsis  praecipuos  ductoribus  addit  honores  : 
Victor!  chlamydem  auratam,  quam  plurima 

circum 
Purpura  Maeandro  duplici  Meliboea  cucurrit ; 
Intextusque  puer  frondosa  regius  Ida 
Veloces  jaculocervos  cursuque  fatigat 
Acer,  anhelanti  similis,  quem  praepes  ab  Ida 
Sublimem  pedibusrapuit  Jovis  armiger  uncis. 
Longaevi  palmas  nequidquam  ad  sidera  ten- 

dunt 
Custodes  ;  saevitque  canum  latratus  in  auras. 
—Virgil,  ^neid,  B.V. 

1.  Parse,  satus,  Anchisa,  victorem,  erre, 
quam,  anhelanti,  tendunt,  and  atratus. 

2.  Give  the  Genitive  Singular  and  Plural 
of  voce,  lauro,  talentum,  praepes,  pedihus,  and 
armiger. 

3.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  Purpura, 
Meliboea,  puer  regius,  and  Jovis  armiger. 

4.  What  different  contests  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  these  games  ?  Under  what 
circumstances  were  the  games  held  ? 


Translate  : 

Flesti  discedens  ;  hoc  saltern  parce  negare 

Praeterito  magis  est  iste  pudendus  amor. 
Et  flesti,  et  nostros  vidisti  flentis  ocellos  : 

Miscuimus  lacrimas  moestus  uterque  suas, 
Non  sic  appositis  vincitur  vitibus  ulmus, 

Ut  tua  sunt  coUo  brachia  nexa  meo. 
Ah  !  quoties,  quum  te  vento  quererere  teneri, 

Riserunt  comites  !  ille  secundus  erat. 
Oscula  dimissae  quoties  repetita  dedisti ! 

Quam  vix  sustinuit  dicere  lingua,  Vale  ! 
Aura  levis  rigido  pendentia  lintea  malo 

Suscitat,  et  remis  eruta  canet  aqua. 
Prosequor  infelix  oculis  abeuntia  vela, 

Qua  licet ;  et  lacrimis  humet  arena  meis. 
— Ovid,  Heroides,  Epistola  V. 

1.  Distinguish  vincitur,  vincitur;  tenSii, 
teneri;  dicere,  dic&re,  dicere;  levis,  levis; 
mold,  mdW,  radio  ;  cdnet,  cdnet. 

2.  Parse  Praeterito,  uterque,  vitibus,  quere- 
rere, dimissae.  Vale,  and  remis, 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  Flesti, 
discedens,  miscuimus,  vincitur,  and  canet. 

4.  Translate  and  explain  : 

{a)  Qua  Venus  et  Juno,  sumtisque  decentior 
armis, 
Venit  in  arbitrium  nuda  Minerva  tuum. 
{b)  Ipse  repertor  opis  vaccas  pavisse  Pheraeas 

Fertur,  et  e  nostro  saucius  igne  fuit. 
(f)  Irruat ;  et  causa  quem  vincit  et  armis, 
Hostibus  a  mediis  nupta  petenda  viro 
est. 
{d)  Crede  mihi ;  plus  est,  quam  quod  vide- 
atur,  imago. 
Adde  sonum  cerae  ;  Protesilaus  erit. 


latin  grammar. 
Examiner:  Adam  Johnston,  B. A.,  LL.B. 

1.  What  peculiarities  in  the  declension  of 
deus,  dea,filius,  vis,  for s,  vas  (vessel),  requieSy 
iocus,  alius,  mille? 

2.  Write  the  genitive  singular  of  the  follow- 
ing, marking  the  quantity  of  the  penult  where 
doubtful :  heros,  caro,  calcar,  aequor,  Ceres, 
sacerdos,  custos,  foedus,  nemus,  tellus,  tripus,- 
conjux. 

3.  Give  the  masculine  endings  of  the  3rdi 
declension,  with  the  principal  exceptions. 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following^ 
verbs,  marking  the  quantity  of  the  penult 
where  doubtful :  domo,   sto,  juvo,   spondea. 
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augeo,    misceoi  gaudeo,    -^ungj,   caedo,    iacio, 
vincio,  gigno,  fido,  reperio,  metior. 

5.  Wiite  in  full  the  present  indicative  of 
fio,  malo,  abeo ;  the  present  subjunctive  of 
volo  and  absum  ;  and  the  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive oifero. 

6.  What  are  inseparable  prepositions  ? 
Give  the  list,  with  meanings. 

7.  What  verbs  govern  the  Genitive,  Geni- 
tive and  Accusative,  Dative,  and  Ablative 
respectively  ? 

8.  Explain  fully,  with  examples,  the  rule 
of  sequence  of  tenses. 

9.  Give  the  different  forms  of  Conditional 
Sentences,  with  the  peculiar  force  of  each. 

10.  In  what  different  ways  is  Purpose  de- 
noted in  Latin  ?  Translate,  in  as  many  ways 
as  you  can,  the  sentence  :  Soldiers  were  sent 
to  occupy  the  citadel. 

11.  Translate  into  Latin: 

The  city  was  besieged  for  ten  summers  and 
winters. 

Teanum  is  distant  eighteen  miles  from 
Larinum. 

Caesar  leaves  two  legions  as  a  guard  for  the 
camp. 

They  wrote  that  Themistocles  had  gone 
over  into  Asia. 

What  is  so  agreeable  to  hear  ? 

12.  Give  the  rules  for  the  quantity  of  final 
vowels,  with  the  principal  exceptions. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATION,  1883. 

Intermediate  and  Third  Class. 

LATIN   AUTHORS. 
I. 

Translate : 

Ipsi  philosophi  etiam  illis  libellis  quos  de 
■contemnenda  gloria  scribunt  nomen  suum  in- 
scribunl:  in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  praedicationem 
nobilitatemque  despiciunt  praedicari  de  se  ac 
se  nominari  volunt.  Decimus  quidem  Brutus, 
summus  ille  vir  et  imperator,  Attii  amicis- 
simi  sui  carminibus  templorum  ac  monumen- 
torum  aditus  exornavit  suorum.     Jam   vero 


ille  qui  cum  ^tolis  Ennio  cojnite  bellavit 
Fulvius  non  dubitavit  Martis  manubias 
Musis  consecrare. — Cicero,  Pro  Archia. 
[Value  20.] 

1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics,  conjugating 
the  verbs.     [9.] 

2.  Write  notes  on  the  proper  names,  end- 
ing with  Fulvius.     [10.] 

3.  Mark  the  quantity  ot  the  penult  in  : 
philosophi,  inscribunt,  imperator^  amicus,  ad- 
itus, Mtolis.      [3] 

4.  eo  ipso.  Give  the  gen.  and  dat.  sing., 
and  the  neut.  sing,  nom.,  of  both  these  pro- 
nouns.     [4.] 

5.  summus.  Give  the  other  form  of  the 
superlative  of  this  adj.,  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  two  forms.      [2.] 

6.  manubias.  Mention  four  other  substan- 
tives used  in  the  plural  only.     [4.] 

II. 
Translate  : 

Ipse,  etsi  res  erat  multae  operae  ac  laboris, 
tamen  commodissimum  esse  statuit  omnes 
naves  subduci  et  cum  castris  una  munitione 
conjungi.  In  his  rebus  circiter  dies  decern 
consumit  ne  nocturnis  quidem  temporibus  ad 
laborem  militum  intermissis.  Subductus 
navibus  castrisque  egregie  munitis  easdem 
copias,  quas  ante,  praesidio  navibus  reliquit, 
ipse  eodem,  unde  redierat,  proficiscitur.  Eo 
cum  venisset,  majores  jam  undique  in  eum 
locum  copiaeBritannorumf^«z/^«^rd;«/summa 
imperii  bellique  administrandi  communi 
consilio  permissa  Cassivellauno;  cujus  fines  a 
maritimis  civitatibus  flumen  dividit,  quod 
appellatur  Tamesis,  a.  mari  circiter  millia 
passuum  octoginta. — C^sar,  Bellum  Brit- 
annicum.     [25.] 

1.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  of  all 
the  words  in  italics  ;  and  distinguish  between 
rellqui  and  rellqui,  convhiit   and   convenit. 

[7.] 

2.  Parse  :  coniungi,  consumit,  intermissis, 
reliquit,  eodem,  redierat,  proficiscitur,  venis- 
set, summa,  dividit,  conjugating  the  verbs. 
[18.] 

3.  multae  operae.  How  is  the  gen.  here 
used?    [I.] 

4.  subduci.  On  what  does  this  verb  de- 
pend?    [I.] 
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5.  ad  laborem.  What  does  the  prepos. 
here  express?     [i.] 

6.  quas    ante.      Complete    the    sentence. 

[I.] 

7.  praesidio  navibus.  What  construction 
is  used  here,  and  when  is  it  employed?    [2.] 

8.  redierat—venisset.  Account  for  the 
mood  in  both  cases.     [2.] 

9.  quod  appellatur.  Why  is  the  pronoun 
neuter?  Give  the  rule;  also,  the  gen.  and 
dat.  sing.     [4.] 


Translate  : 

Tum  vero  exarsit  juveni  dolor  ossibus  ingens, 
Nee  lacrimis  caruere  genae  ;  segnemque  Me- 

noeten, 
Oblitus  decorisque  sui,  sociumque  sahitis,  [175 
In  mare  praecipitem  puppi  deturbat  ab  alia  : 
Ipse  gubernaclo  rector  subit.,  ipse  magister; 
Hortatuiqueviros,clavumqueadlitora/^r^«^/. 
At  gravis    ut    fundo    vix    tandem    redditus 

imo  est 
Jam  senior   madidaque  fluens  in  veste  Me- 

noetes,  [180 

Summa  petit  scopuli,  siccaque  in  rupe  resedit. 
Ilium  et  labentem  Teucri  et  risere  natantem, 
Et  salsos  rident  revomentem  pectore  fluctus. 
Hie  laeta  extremis  est  spes  accensa  duobus 
Sergesto  Mnestheique  Gyan  superare  moran- 

tem.— Virgil,  ^neid,  B.  V.     [30.] 

1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics,  conjugating 
the  verbs.     [26.] 

2.  Distinguish  between  oblitus  and  oblitus, 
decoris  and  dec^ris.     [2.] 

3.  jtcveni.     Who  ?     Compare  iuvenis  and 
senex.     [2.] 

4.  puppi.     What  nouns  have  the   abl.  in 

-^?     [2.] 

5.  imo.     Give  the  pos.  and  comp.,  as  well 
as  the  other  form  of  the  superlative.      [2.] 

6.  fluens  in  veste.     Explain.      [2.] 

7.  Scan  lines  172,  177,  178,  181.     [4.] 


LATIN    GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION. 
I. 

1.  Decline  Deus  in  full,  giving  all  forms; 
also  vis^  bos.     [6.] 

2.  Give  the  gen.  sing,  oi  Jupiter,  Venus, 
domus,  fceJus,  nemus,  supellex,  lis,  glis,  nix. 
£9.] 


3.  Give  the  gender  and  meaning  of  nux, 
comes,  or  do,  arundo,  lepus,flamen,  bos.     [14.] 

4.  Compare  the  adjectives  acer,  facilis, 
bonus,  multus,  egregius ;  also  the  adverb  cor- 
responding to  each  of  these  adjectives.     [10.] 

5.  Decline  duo,  and  give  the  Latin  nu- 
merals from  4  to  9  inclusive  ;  also  the  Latin 
for  20,  70,  90,  200,  700,  900.     [8.] 

6.  Distinguish  between  kic,  ille,  is  and  iste  ; 
also  between  quis  and  qui.      [6.] 

7.  Define  the  use  of  the  dative  case,  illus- 
trating by  examples.     [6.] 


Translate  into  Latin : 

[a)  I.  We  know  that  the  sun  is  much 
greater  than  the  earth.     [3.] 

2.  The  Senate  decreed  that  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Jugurtha  should  depart  from  Italy 
within  the  next  ten  days.     [5.] 

5.  Pythagoras  came  into  Italy  in  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus  (abl.  abs.).     [3.] 

4.  Hannibal  was  the  first  who  crossed  the 
Alps  with  an  army.     [3.] 

5.  Divitiacus  besought  C^sar,  not  to  re" 
solve-on  {statuere)  anything  too-severe  (gra- 
vius)  against  his  brother.     [5.] 

6.  Diogenes  was  accustomed  to  argue  [dis- 
putare)  how  much  he  surpassed  {superare) 
the  king  in  life  and  fortune.     [5.] 

7.  Pylades  said  that  he  was  Orestes,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  slain  for  him.     [5.] 

8.  Temperance  calms  (sedare)  the  appetites 
{appetitiu)  and  causes  (eflicere)  them  to  sub- 
mit (parere)  to  right  reason.     [5.] 

9.  Epaminondas,  having  conquered  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  {apud)  Mantinea,  and 
seeing  himself  to  be  dying  {exanimari),  asked 
whether  his  shield  [clipeus)  were  safe  [salvus). 
[6.] 

{b)  Cyrus,  in  [apud)  [a  work  of]  Xenophon, 
in  that  speech  which  he  delivered  [while] 
dying,  when  he  was  now  [an]  old-man,  says 
that  he  has  never  felt  that  his  old  age  had  be- 
come feebler  {imbecillus)  than  his  youth  had 
been.  I  remember  [when  I  was]  a  boy  that 
L.  Metellus,  who,  having  been-made  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus  four- years  after  his  second  con- 
sulate, filled  (praesum)  that  priesthood  for 
twenty-two  years,   was  [possessed]  of  such 
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good  powers  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  [petas), 
that  he  did  not  feel-the-want-of  {requirere) 
youth.  There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  say 
anything  about  myself,  although  that  is  cer- 
tainly the  privilege-of-old-age  {senilis)^  and 
is  permitted  to  our  time-of-life.     [17.] 

Note.— Omit  words  in  [  ].  Hyphens  indi- 
cate that  the  words  they  connect  are  to  be 
rendered  by  a  single  Latin  word. 


Second  Class  Teachers. 

LATIN   AUTHORS. 
I. 

Translation,  as  in   Intermediate,    Part   I. 

L15.] 

1.  Intermediate,  i.      [9.] 

2.  Write  notes  on  proper  names.      [14.] 
Z.  scribunt.     Why  not  subjunctive?     [2.] 

4.  Intermediate,  3.      [3.] 

5.  de  contemnenda  gloria.  In  what  other 
way  may  the  same  idea  be  expressed  in 
Latin?     [2.] 

6.  Intermediate,  4.      [4.] 

7.  manubias,  derive.  Intermediate,  6. 
[5-] 

II. 

Translation,  as  in   Intermediate,  Part  II. 

[15.] 

1.  Mark  penult,  of  all  words  in   italics. 

rs-] 

2.  3,  4>  5»  6,  7,  8,  as  in  Intermediate. 

9.  quod  appellatur.  Why  is  the  pronoun 
neuter  ?  Give  the  rule.  Distinguish  between 
quis  and  qui,  and  give  the  gen.  and  dat.  sing. 
[8.] 

III. 

Translation,  as  in  Intermediate,  Part  III. 
I.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  as  in  Intermediate. 

7.  Decline  in  full  the  proper  names  : 
Menoetes^  Mnestheus,  Gyas.     [6.] 

8.  Intermediate,  7. 

9.  When  is  -a  final  long,  and  when  short  ? 

:4.] 


LATIN   GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION. 
I. 

I.  Decline  Deus  in  full,  giving  all  forms  ; 
also  vis^  bos.     [6.] 


2.  Give  the  gen.  pi.,  gender  and  meaning 
oidomus.fcedus,  lis,  nix^  nux,  Jlamen,  comes, 
arundo,  lepus,  glis,  supellex.      [ll.] 

3.  Compare  the  adjectives  acer,  facilis, 
bonus,  multus,  egregius,  falsus,  alacer  ;  also 
the  adverbs  corresponding  to  each  of  these 
adjectives.     [14.] 

4.  Give  the  cardinal,  ordinal  and  distri- 
butive numerals  from  one  to  five  inclusive  ; 
define  the  use  of  the  distributives,  giving 
examples.     [8.  ] 

5.  Illustrate  the  following  uses  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  by  a  sentence  in  each  case  : 
(a)  condition ;  (^)  purpose;  (r) consequence; 
[d]  desire.     [12.] 

II. 

Translate  into  Latin : 

[a\  I.  He  so  harassed  and  ruined  Sicily 
for  the-space-of-three-years,  that  it  cannot  by 
any  means  be  restored  to  its  ancient  con- 
dition.    [5.] 

2.  What  ?  If  the  father  shall  attempt  to 
seize  absolute-authority  [tyrannis),  and  to  be- 
tray his  country,  shall  the  son  be-silent  ? 
Indeed  {immo  vero)  he  will  beseech  his  father 
not  to  do  so  ;  if  he  [can]  effect  [proficere) 
nothing,  he  will  accuse  him.     [10.] 

3.  It  is  the  first  care  {munus)  of  justice, 
that  no  one  should  harm  anyone  [else].      [4.] 

4.  **  Nature  has  done  ill  {rem  male  agere),'^ 
said  Theophrastus,  when  dying,  "in  that 
{quod)  she  has  given  long  life  to  stags  and 
crows,  [and]  so  short  [exiguus)  a  life  to  men, 
whose  lifetime  {retas)  if  it  could  be  longer, 
the  life  of  men  would  be  furnished  with  all 
perfect  arts  and  with  all  learning."     [10.] 

5.  Give  the  same  sentence  in  indirect  nar- 
ration, commencing: — "Theophrastus,  when 
dying,  is  said  to  have  accused  nature,  be- 
cause," etc.     [6.] 

6.  The  age  of  Romulus  fell  in  that  period 
(sxculum,  ace),  when  Greece  was  already 
full  of  poets.     [5.] 

7.  You  have  been  able  to  perceive-clearly 
{perspicere)  my  opinion  from  that  time,  when 
you  came  to  Cumae  to-meet  {obviam)  me. 

[50 

{b)  To  praise  eloquence,  and  to  express 
how  great  is  its  power,  and  what  dignity  it 
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confers  on  those  who  have  attained  {consequi) 
it,  is  neither  intended  {proponere)  by  us  in 
this  place,  nor  [is  it]  necessary.  But  I  would 
have  asserted  this  without  any  hesitation, 
that,  whether  it  is  produced  {par^re)  by  art, 
or  by  practice,  or  by  nature,  it  is  the  one 
most  difficult  thing  of  all.  For  of  the  five 
things  of  which  it  is  said  to  consist,  each  of 
these  is  itself  a  great  art  by  itself.  Where- 
fore it  can  be  imagined  what  power  and  what 
difficulty  the  combination  {concursus)  of  five 
[of  the]  greatest  arts  has.      [20.] 

Note. — Omit  words  in  [  ] .  Hyphens 
indicate  that  the  words  they  connect  are  to 
be  rendered  by  a  single  Latin  word. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
^lad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS:  1883. 

Tunior  Matriculation. 

ARTS,  FOR   PASS  ;   MEDICINE,  FOR    PASS 
AND    HONORS. 

Examiner — Edward  B.  Brown,  B.A. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  are  for  all  candidates. 
Part  III.  is  for  candidates  for  Honors  in 
Medicine  only.  Part  IV.  is  for  candidates 
in  Arts  only.  Candidates  in  the  Local  Ex- 
aminations for  Women  are  allowed  an  option 
between  Parts  IV.  and  V. 

I. — COMPOSITION. 

Write  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  : 
{a)  Phonetic  Spelling,  (b)  The  Study  of 
Languages,  {c)  The  University — a  matricu- 
lant's view. 

II.— GRAMMAR. 

I.  The  vowel  A  has  at  least  six  different 
sounds  in  English,  the  vowel  U  at  least  five, 
without  reckoning  the  sounds  which  they 
have  when  joined  with  other  vowels.  Illus- 
trate by  words  these  eleven  sounds. 


2.  What  is  grammatical,  and  what  histori- 
cal etymology  ?  Divide  the  parts  of  speech 
into  notional  and  relational  words,  showing 
the  basis  of  the  classification. 

3.  Write  full  notes  on  :  gender  and  num- 
ber, how  they  are  expressed  in  nouns  ;  com- 
parison, how  it  is  expressed  in  adjectives. 

4.  Give  examples  of  reflective,  impersonal 
and  defective  verbs. 

5.  Point  out  the  grammatical  errors  in  the 
following  sentences  : 

"John  was  likely  more  to  blame  than 
Thomas  and  William  ;  equally  as  much  as 
John." 

"  The  balance  of  the  report  of  Mr. 's 

great  speech  is  held  over  for  want  of  space." 

*'  Can  we  not  garnishee  the  debt?" 

"I  will  call  upon  you  as  soon  as  ever  I  can 
get  going." 

••  I  saw  him  the  minute  he  got  off^  of  the 
train." 

III. — grammar:  honors  in  medicine. 

1.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  : 
To  be  resign'd  when  ills  betide, 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied, 

And  pleased  with  favours  given  ; 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part, 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart. 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 

2.  Give  definitions  and  examples  of  the 
following  figures  of  speech :  Antithesis,  Cli- 
max, Erotesis,  Euphemism,  Metaphor. 

3.  Derive  the  following  words  :  atone, 
daisy,  bishop,  surgeon,  priest,  curfew,  ver- 
dict. 

4.  Accentuate  the  following  words :  de- 
corous, peremptory,  metamorphosis,  cate- 
gory, judicature,  congenital,  embassy. 

IV. — MARMION. 

1.  Write  notes  on  Scott: — (a)  As  an  edi- 
tor ;  {b)  as  a  translator ;  (c)  as  a  novelist ; 
{d)  as  a  poet. 

2.  In  what  relation  do  the  letters  prefixed 
to  the  different  cantos  of  Marmion  stand  to 
the  poem?  Discuss  the  propriety  of  their 
introduction.  Give  some  account  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  introductions  to  Cantos  V. 
and  VI.  are  addressed. 

3.  Sketch  the  route  by  which  Marmion 
was  brought  to  Edinburgh.  What  reason  is 
suggested  in  the  poem  for  the  route  chosen  ? 
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A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 
A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood. 
lb.,  St.  II. 

Give  some  account  of  the  person  alluded 
to,  and  of  the  family  of  Douglas. 

4.  Old  Holy-rood  rung  merrily, 

That  night  with  wassell,  mirth  and  glee : 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotland's  power, 
Summon'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour  ;      5 
For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of  day. 
Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 
The  banquet  and  the  song, 
By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night  10 

The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light, 
The  maskers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright, 

The  revel  loud  and  long. 
This  feast  outshone  his  banquet  past ; 
It  was  his  blithest — and  his  last.  15 

The  dazzling  lamps  from  gallery  gay. 
Cast  on  the  Court  a  dancing  ray  ; 
Here,  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing  ; 
There  ladies  touched  a  softer  string; 
With  long-ear'd  caps,  and  motley  vest,  20 
The  licensed  fool  retailed  his  jest ; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied ; 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied  ; 
While  some  in  close  recess  apart. 
Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart,  25 

Nor  courted  them  in  vain  ; 
For  often,  in  the  parting  hour, 
Victorious  Love  asserts  his  power 

O'er  coldness  and  disdain  ; 
And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view  30 

To  battle  march  a  lover  true- 
Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu, 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

Marmiotii  Canto  V.,  st.  7. 

{a)  Write  explanatory  notes  on:  Holy- 
rood  (v.  i) ;  King  James  (v.  3)  ;  the  licensed 
fool  (v.  21). 

{b)  Give  the  meaning  and  derivation  of: 
wassell  (v.  2) ;  array  (v.  6)  ;  monarch  (v.  8) ; 
tourney  (v.  10) ;  quaint  (v.  12) ;  revel  (v.  13) ; 
gallery  (v.  16) ;  minstrels  (v.  18)  ;  motley 
(v.  20) ;  vest  (v.  20) ;  magic  (v.  22) ;  adieu 
V.  32). 

{c)  Parse :  rung  (v.  i) ;  aye  (v.  8) ;  revel 
(v.  13) ;  last  (v.  15) ;  courted  (v.  26) ;  march 
{v.  31);  can  (v.  32). 

5.  A  word  of  vulgar  augury, 
That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why, 

Brought  on  a  village  tale  ; 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite, 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night. 

Marmion,  Canto  VI.,  st.  8. 
Explain  the  allusion. 


A  letter  forced  I     Saint  Jude  to  speed  f 
Did  ever  Knight  so  foul  a  deed  ! 

lb.,  St.  15. 

Discuss   the   probability  and   the   artistic 

propriety  of  the  incident  of  the  forged  letter. 

Saint  Jude  to  speed  I     Explain  this  phrase, 

6.  What,  in  your  view,  are  the  sources  of 
the   pleasure   experienced   in  reading  Mat 
mion  ? 

v.— REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  REVOLUTION  IN 
FRANCE;  THE  TRAVELLER. 

1.  Give  a  critical  sketch  of  the  life  anii 
writings  of  Edmund  Burke. 

2.  Mention  the  origin  and  aim,  and  write 
a  short  epitome  of  the  "  Reflections." 

3.  "  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone." 
Give  the  substance  of  the  remarks  of  which 

this  sentence  is  the  text,   and  criticise  the 
views  expressed. 

4.  What  are  the  main  characteristics  o» 
Goldsmith's  style  ? 

Give  a  complete  list  of  his  works,  and 
indicate  the  nature  of  each. 

5.  Even  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ; 
And   placed   on  high,  above  the  storm's 

career. 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms 

appear. 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide. 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humble 

pride.—  The  Traveller,  vv.  31-36, 

{a)  Analyze  this  sentence. 

{b)  Give  the  meaning  and  derivation  of: 
solitude,  pensive,  career,  realms,  forests, 
plains,  extending. 

6.  And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 
And   estimate   the   blessings   which   they 

share, 
Tho'  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind ; 
As  different  good,  by  Art  or  Nature  given. 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessings 

even. — lb.  vv.  7S"^' 

Explain  and  criticise  the  "political  in- 
differentism"  here  displayed. 

7.  Quote  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  post's 
description  of  France,  or  if  unable  to  quote, 
give  the  substance  of  the  lines. 
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FRENCH. 
Examiner  :  J.  L.  McDougall,  M.A. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  are  the  positions  of  nouns  in  a 
sentence  under  different  circumstances  ? 

2.  Under  a  peculiar  employment  of  the 
verb  elre  with  an  adjective  the  preposition 
which  generally  follows  the  adjective,  is  not 
the  one  used.     Describe. 

3.  What  is  the  agreement  of  the  verb  when 
it  is  connected  with  a  collective  noun  ? 

4.  Give  the  gender  or  genders  of  each  of 
the  following  nouns,  with  the  rule  where 
there  is  one : 

plaisir^  victime,  beauii,  aide,  faux,  fork. 

5.  What  are  the  relative  positions  with 
reference  to  the  verb  of  governed  pronouns 
in  a  sentence  ? 

II. 
Correct : 

1.  Apres  le  regne  deplorable  de  Louis  le 
XV. 

2.  Son  attention  ne  s'etait  pas  uniquement 
porte  sur  le  fronti^re. 

3.  Si  je  ne  t'avais  pas  rencontree,  tu  serais 
heureux. 

4.  Una  nouvelle  douleur  etait  encore  re- 
serve a  lui. 

5.  II  aspire  de  vivre  loin  des  intrigants. 

6.  Vas,  quoi  que  fait  I'envie. 

7.  Hoche  ?oumit  sa  plan  de  pacification  au 
DIrectoire,  que  I'approuva. 

III. 
Translate  : 

Hoche  s'y  refusa.  "II  repondit  qu'il  se 
devait  a  luimeme  de  paraitre  devant  ses 
accusateurs  et  qu'il  ne  voulait  point  donner 
un  exemple  qui  put  servir  d'excuse  aux  trai- 
tres,  dans  I'avenir  ou  dans  le  passe.  II  leur 
parla  longtemps  avec  un  sang-froid  et  une 
tranquilite  qui  ne  se  dementirent  pas.  Apres 
avoir  expose  de  quelle  maniere  il  croyait  que 
la  guerre  allait  etre  conduite  en  Italie,  il  les 
pria,  s'ils  etaient  de  nouveau  temoins  de 
quelques  grandes  injustices  sans  doule  inevi- 
tables, de  ne  pas  suivre  les  conseils  d'une 


irritation  toujours  funeste.  Tous  ceux  qui 
etaient  presents,  ses  aides  de  camp  surtout, 
fondaient  en  larmes  ;  mais  lui,  le  front  serein, 
le  regard  toujours  fier  et  doux,  s'e{for9ait  de 
les  rassurer.  On  eut  dit  Socrate  au  milieu 
de  ses  disciples  avant  de  boire  la  cigue." — 
Emile  de  Bonnechose,  Lazare  Hoche. 

Translate  : 

Hoche  se  trouvait,  dans  TOuest,  au  milieu 
de  la  chouannerie,  dans  cette  guerre  de 
haies,  de  chemins  creux  et  de  surprises  noc- 
turnes, faite  par  un  ennemi  le  plus  souvent 
invisible:  il  etouffait  sur  ce  theatre  si  triste 
et  si  etroit  pour  un  homme  d'un  si  grand 
coeur  et  d'un  si  beau  genie.  II  se  faisant 
violence  au  dehors,  mais  il  s'epanchait  dans 
sa  correspondance  intime  :  on  I'y  voit  tres- 
saillir  d'allegresse  au  bruit  des  succes  de  son 
ancienne  armee  de  la  Moselle,  devenue  armee 
de  Sambre-et-Meuse.  "Je  desire,"  ecrivait- 
il,  "  qu'on  s'y  souvienne  qu'autrefois  j'y 
servais  aussi."  En  apprenant  la  grande 
victoire  de  Jourdan  a  Fleurus,  il  ecrit  avec 
une  modestie  charmante  :  "  Si  js  ne  craignais 
d'etre importun,  j'addresserais  quelques  lignes 
a  Jourdan  :  mais  I'ecolier  a-t-il  en  ce  moment 
le  droit  de  distraire  le  maitre  ?  Continuez,. 
braves  et  anciens  amis,  a  soutenir  votre  nom  : 
et  lorsque  la  posterite  fouillera  votre  corres-- 
pondance,  peut-etre  une  lettre  de  moi,  qui  se 
trouvera  la  par  hasard,  temoignera  de  votre 
amitie  et  me  fera  echapper  au  naufrage  de- 
I'oubli." — Emile  de  Bonnechose,  Lazare 
Hoche. 

1.  Give  the  origin  of  the  word  chouannerie.. 

2.  What  verb  corresponds  to  surprises  ? 

3.  Faite.  Give  idiomatic  uses  of  f aire  in 
any  of  its  parts. 

4.  AlUgresse,     Give  the  derivation. 

5.  Son  ancienne.  Why  the  termination, 
of  each  of  these  words  ? 

6.  Explain  the  reason  for  the  employmentr 
of  the  article  before  Moselle,  and  not  before 
Sambre. 

7.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  craignaisy 
and  the  first  person  singular  of  each  of  the 
tenses. 

8.  Quelques.  When  is  quelque  written  as. 
two  words  ? 
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9.  Fouillera.  What  difference  is  there 
between  French  and  English  in  the  tense 
used  when  a  future  action  is  spoken  of? 


IV. 


Translate 


The  king  of  England,  Edward  the  Third, 
direct  heir  of  Philip  the  Beautiful  through 
the  female  line,  had  been  excluded  from  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  by  the  Salic  law 
which  was  in  force  in  the  kingdom,  and 
which  prevented  any  but  males  from  ascend- 
ing the  throne.  He  paid  no  regard  to  the 
decision  of  Parliament,  took  the  title  of  King 
of  France,  and  questioned  the  sovereignty  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  who  had  been  chosen  as 
the  nearest  collateral  heir  in  the  male  line. 
A  war  which  lasted  more  than  a  century 
broke  out  on  this  account  between  the  two 
nations  ;  and  France  had  lost  in  1340  the 
bloody  naval  battle  of  L'Ecluse,  when  Mont- 
fort  called  the  English  to  Brittany,  and  opened 
to  them  the  town  of  Rennes,  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  many  other  places. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

'  JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1883. 

First  Class  Teachers— Grade  C. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

O  myriads  of  immortal  spirits,  O  Powers 
Matchless,   but  with  th'  Almighty ;  and 

that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  th'  event  was 

dire, 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change 
Hateful  to  utter :  but  what  power  of  mind,     5 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have 

feared, 
How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  re- 
pulse ? 
For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss,   10 
That   all   these   puissant  legions,  whose 

exile 
Hath  emptied   Heav'n,  shall  fail  to  re- 
ascend 
Self-raised,    and   repossess  their    native 

seat? 
For  me,  be  witness  all  the  host  of  Heav'n, 
If  counsels  different  or  danger  shunn'd  15 
By  me  have  lost  our  hopes :  but  he  who 
reigns 


Monarch  in  Heav'n,  till  then  as  one  secure 
Sat  on  his  throne  upheld  by  old  repute, 
Consent  or  custom,  and  his  regal  state 
Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  con-  20 

cealed  ; 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought 

our  iQ.\\.—Par.  Lost,  Bk.  I. 

1.  Parse — '*  matchless,"  1.  2;  *'  as,"  1.  4  ; 
"to utter,"  1.5;  "from,"  1.6;  "how,"  1.8; 
"as,"  1.9;  **  for,"  " after,"  1.  10 ;  "  to  reas- 
cend,"  1.  12  ;  "  self-raised,"  1.  13  ;  "  for,"  1. 
14;  "till,"  "then,"  "as,"  "secure,"  1.  17  ; 
"  which,"  1.  21. 

2.  Paraphrase  11.  14-16;  bringing  out 
clearly  their  meaning. 

3.  Divide  into  propositions,  stating  their 
kind  and  relation,  11.  1-13  :  analyze  fully  such 
as  are  dependent. 

4.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  con- 
structions: "but  with,"  1.  2;  "knowledge 
past  or  present,"  1.  7 ;  "  to  reascend  self- 
raised,"  11.  12,  13;  "for  me,"  1.  14; 
"tempted  our  attempt,"  1.  21. 

5.  Derive— "testifies,"  1.4;  "utter,"!.  5; 
"puissant,"  1.  II ;  "Heav'n,"  1.  12;  "repos- 
sess,"!. 13;  "counsels,"!.  15. 

6.  Write  a  short  paper  on  the  use  of  the 
participle.  Illustrate  by  examples  found  in 
the  passage  from  "  Paradise  Lost "  quoted 
above. 

7.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  inflections  of 
the  noun  that  still  remain  in  English. 

8.  Criticise  the  following  definitions  of  the 
preposition ;  tell,  with  reasons,  which  you 
consider  the  best  : — 

{a)  "  A  word  showing  the  relation  of  two 
other  words  in  the  same  sentence." 

{b)  'A  word  placed  before  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun, to  show  its  relation  to  some  other  word 
of  the  sentence." 

{c)  "  A  word  whereby  a  noun  is  joined  to 
a  verb." 

[d)  "A  word  showing  the  relation  of  a 
substantive  either  to  another  substantive  or 
to  a  verb." 

{e)  "A  word  prefixed  to  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun (or  equivalent)  to  make  a  qualifying  or 
adverbial  phrase." 

(/)  "  A  word  that  will  combine  only  with 
nouns  and  pronouns." 

9.  Tell,  briefly,  when  and  by  what  means 
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the  various  elements  now  forming  the  Eng- 
lish language  were  introduced.  Estimate 
their  relative  importance,  and  give  two  words 
from  each  source. 

10.  Mark  clearly  the  pronunciation  of 
deficit,  telegraphy,  epoch,  finance. 

11.  Correct,  giving  reasons,  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Sea  captains  are  among  the  most  valuable 
contributors  to  the  Park  aviary." 

' '  Have  you  ever  before  seen  such  a  high 
steeple  ?" 

"  The  greatest  of  Byron's  works  was  his 
whole  work  taken  together." 

'*The  unwearied  exertions  of  this  gentle- 
man have  done  more  towards  elucidating  the 
obscurities  of  our  language  than  any  other 
writer  on  the  subject." 

**  Scott's  works  were  the  daily  food  not 
only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  all  educated 
Europe." 

"He  has  visited  several  countries  as  a 
public  minister  where  he  formerly  wandered 
as  a  gipsy." 

"  It  seems  that  the  catalogue  derives  its 
origin  from  Hermippus  enumerating  the  titles 
of  the  books  in  the  Alexandrine  library." 

"  Nature  is  a  term  of  too  vague  significance 
to  be  used  in  reasoning. " 


ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

1.  Contrast  the  characters  of  Richard  II. 
and  Bolingbroke,  giving  illustrative  quota- 
tions from  your  play.  Show  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  opening  incident  of  the  play. 

2.  Write  explanatory  and  historical  notes 
on  the  following  extracts  : — 

{a)  This  dear,  dear  land  |  Is  now  leased  out 
(I  die  pronouncing  it) 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm. 

(b)   If  you   do  wrongfully  seize   Hereford's 

right. 
Call  in  the  letters-patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  ofFer'd  homage, 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your 

head. 

{c)   And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy, — 
The  blood  of  England  shall  manure  the 

ground. 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act. 
21 


(t/)  If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish 

yoke, 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken 

wing. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd 

crown, 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's 

gilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg. 

3.  What  was  the  "atrocious  spectacle  of 
the  6th  of  October,  1789?"  Give  a  resume 
of  Burke's  *'  Reflections  "  thereon. 

4.  "A  perfect  democracy  is  therefore  the 
most  shameless  thing  in  the  world.  As  it  is 
the  most  shameless,  it  is  also  the  most  fear- 
less. "  Give  a  summary  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  Burke  arrives  at  these  conclusions. 

5.  Describe  Mirabeau's  attitude  towards 
the  Revolution. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Cowper. 

7.  Write  criticisms  on  any  two  of  the 
following  works,  with  dates : — Piers  the 
Ploughman ;  The  Faerie  Queen ;  Absalom 
and  Achitophel ;  Hudibras  ;  The  Dunciad  ; 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
sixth  canto  of  Marmion  ;  or^ 

Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  following 
extracts  : — 

{a)  For  wealth  was  theirs  (the  Italians'),  not 

far  removed  the  date,  ^ 

When    Commerce    proudly   flourish'd 

through  the  state  ; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learn'd  to 

rise, 
Again  the  long-fall'n  column  sought  the 

skies  ; 
The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  e'en  nature 

warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human 

form  : 
Till,  more   unsteady  than  the   southern 

gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  display 'd  her 

sail : 

[p)  Methinks   her  (Holland's)   patient   sons 

before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the 

land 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 

[c)   Have  we  not  seen  at  pleasure's  lordly  call 
The  smiling  long  frequented  village  fall  ? 
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(^  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Zeck's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of 

steel. 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely 

known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all 

our  own. 


HISTORY. 


1.  What  alterations  were  introduced  into 
the  law  of  high-treason  by  the  statute  of 
William  III.  ?  On  what  grounds  does  Hal- 
lam  think  that  this  statute  "  ought  to  be 
considered  a  valuable  accession  to  our  con- 
stitutional law  "  ? 

Describe  Anderton's  case. 

2.  State  the  chief  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  What  were  the  principal  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  ratification  ? 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  means  by  which 
the  power  of  the  Crown  was  enhanced  during 
the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.  What  is 
meant  by  the  expression  "power  of  the 
Crown  "  under  William  III.  and  George  II. 
respectively  ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  religious  revival 
in  the  reign  of  Geo.  II. ;  and  describe  briefly 
the  social  condition  of  England  at  that  time. 

5.  Describe  briefly  the  warlike  operations 
of  the  year  1759  (i)  in  Europe,  (2)  in 
America. 

6.  The  struggle  for  American  Independence 
has  been  called  a  struggle  between  two 
Englishmen,  George  III.  of  England  and 
George  Washington.  Examine  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  and   show   by   what   means 


George  III.  obtained  the  power  which  he 
possessed  at  this  epoch. 

7.  Describe  Pitt's  financial  policy  during 
the  ten  first  years  of  his  administration,  and 
his  attitude  towards  France  from  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  to  the  Declaration 
of  War. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  Peninsular  War 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  dates. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Account  for  the  formation  of  mountains. 
Under  the  following  heads  tell  what  you 
know  of  the  Andes — {a)  Extent,  (b)  noted 
peaks,  {c)  vegetation,  (d)  influence  on  the 
different  countries  of  the  continent. 

2.  Name  definitely  the  places  in  Canada 
where  are  found  the  following  : — Coal,  iron, 
gold,  coal  oil,  phosphate. 

3.  Draw  a  map  showing  clearly  the  boun- 
daries between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  marking  the  principal  cities  of 
the  latter  country  found  near  its  northern 
boundary. 

4.  Name,  in  order,'the  capes,  islands,  bays, 
gulfs,  rivers,  and  cities  of  Europe,  passed  on 
a  coasting  trip  from  Gibraltar  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

5.  Write  a  geographical  account  of  Russia, 
giving  its  physical  features,  its  imports  and 
exports,  and  describing  it  socially  and  com- 
mercially. 

6.  Give  the  chief  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing centres  of  France  and  Germany, 
telling  for  what  each  is  famous. 
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DAVID  BOYLE,  ELORA,  EDITOR. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JUNE   EXAMINATIONS,   1883. 

Admission  to  High  Schools. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  the  following  :— Cape,  Isthmus, 
Promontory,  Peninsula,  Bay,  Inlet,  Sound, 
Strait. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  earth's  Orbit? 
What  determines  the  position  of  the  two 
Tropics  and  the  two  Polar  Circles  on  the 
globe  ? 

3.  What  and  where  are  the  following  :— 
Vancouver,  Three  Rivers,  Barbadoes,  Nel- 
son, Mersey,  Sable,  Richelieu,  Rhone, 
Tagus,  Anticosti,  Ceylon,  Riga,  Madeira, 
Fundy,  Comorin,  Elbe? 

4.  Between  what  cities  in  the  British  Is- 
lands is  trade  with  Canada  chiefly  carried  on  ? 
Tell  what  you  know  of  the  commodities  ex- 
changed. 

5.  Name  the  cities  of  Ontario,  and  describe 
as  fully  as  you  can  the  situation  of  each  of 
them. 

6.  The  Province  of  Ontario  is  bounded  in 
part  by  Lake  Erie;  draw  a  line  indicating 
the  course  of  this  boundary,  marking  any 
ports  that  you  remember. 

7.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  sources  of 
wealth  possessed  by  the  several  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

8.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  the 
motions  of  the  earth  and  their  consequences. 

What  is  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  ? 
Is  the  earth  nearer  the  sun  in  winter  than  in 
summer  ?     Explain. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  All  candidates  entering  at  the  first  ex- 
amination must  take  the  pass  subjects  in 
Classics,  Mathematics  and  English,  specified 
below  under  the  title  of  first  examination. 


{a)  Analyse  fully. 

{b)  Parse  words  in  italics. 

2.  Define  Case,  Gender,  Number.  To 
what  parts  of  speach  do  all  these  inflections 
belong  ? 

3.  When  must  "that"  be  used  instead  of 
**who"  or  "which"? 

4.  Write  the  feminine  of— Abbot,  duke, 
man-servant,  beau,  monk,  widower,  gander, 
lad.  Pluralize— Beau,  court-martial,  brother, 
father-in-law,  automaton,  crisis,  money, 
church. 

5.  Define  and  exemplify  the  following 
terms,  applied  to  "verb"  :— Strong,  weak, 
transitive,  intransitive.  Write  out  the  Pres. 
Perf.  Tense,  Active  and  Passive,  of  the  verb 
"  love." 

6.  Correct  (with  reason)  the  following : — 
{a)  What  would  he  have  said  if  he  were 

to  come  and  saw  me  idle  ? 

{b)  By  taking  of  this  medicine  you  shall  be 
restored  to  health. 

{c)  Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  her  own 
daughters. 

{d)  There  ai'nt  no  use  of  you  saying  that. 

{<?)  The  secretary  and  the  treasurer  was  on 
hand. 

(/)  After  they  had  went  a  little  ways  they 
returned  back  home  again. 

{g)  Rest  thyself  and  get  your  wind. 

{h)  Let  he  which  is  without  sin  cast  the 
first  stone. 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects  : — 

{a)  Summer  Sports. 
{b)  A  Picnic  in  the  Woods. 
{c)  How  you  intend  to  spend   Dominion 
Day. 

2.  Paraphrase  the  following  stanza  : — 

* '  And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree  : 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 
Around  one  parent  knee  1 " 
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3.  Give  the  sense  of  the  following  passage 
in  your  own  words  : — 

"  I  thought,"  said  the  curate,  "  that  you 
gentlemen  of  the  army  never  said  your  prayers 
at  all."  "  I  heard  the  poor  gentleman  say 
his  prayers  last  night,"  said  the  landlady, 
•*  very  devoutly,  and  with  my  own  ears,  or  I 
should  not  have  believed  it. " 

4.  Express  the  meaning  of  this  sentence, 
by  using  active  forms  of  the  verbs : — 

The  battle  having  been  won  by  the  British, 
their  forces  were  led  to  camp  by  the  officer  in 
command. 

5.  Describe  the  room  and  building  in 
which  you  are  writing. 

ENGLISH   HISTORY. 

1.  Tell  how  William  the  Norman  came  to 
be  king  of  the  English,  and  how  he  made  his 
rule  very  strong. 

2.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Great  Charter  ? 
Tell  what  you  know  about  the  struggle  by 
which  the  Charter  was  secured. 

3.  What  were  the  Wars  of  the  Roses? 
When  were  they  waged  ?  Why  are  they  im- 
portant events  in  English  history  ? 

4.  Tell  what  you  know  about — Wolsey, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Hamp- 
den. 

5.  How  did  England  come  to  be  engaged 
in  war  with  Napoleon  ?  Name  some  of  the 
chief  battles,  and  say  how  the  war  ended. 

6.  Explain:  "Long  Parliament,"  "Na- 
tional Debt,"  "  Abolition  of  Slavery." 

FOURTH   BOOK  AND   SPELLING. 

1.  {a)  Give  the  substance  of  the  lesson  en- 
titled "  The  Taking  of  Gibraltar." 

{b)  Where  and  what  is  Gibraltar  ? 

{c)  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  Britain? 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  terra  firma  were  ig- 
norant of  the  agitation,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  volcano  of  the  island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent had  experienced,  and  on  the  other,  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi  where,  on  the  7th 
and  8th  of  February,  18 12,  the  ground  was 
day  and  night  in  a  state  of  continual  oscilla- 
tion. At  this  period  the  province  of  Vene- 
zuela laboured  under  great  drought ;  not  a 
drop  of  rain  had  fallen  at  Caraccas,  or  to  the 


distance  of  311  miles  around,  during  the 
five  months  which  preceded  the  destruction 
of  the  capital.  The  26th  of  March  was  ex- 
cessively hot ;  the  air  was  calm  and  the  sky 
cloudless.  It  was  Holy  Thursday,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  population  was  in  the 
churches.  The  calamities  of  the  day  were 
preceded  by  no  indications  of  danger.  At 
seven  minutes  after  four  in  the  evening  the 
first  commotion  was  felt.  It  was  so  strong 
as  to  make  the  bells  of  the  churches  ring. 
It  lasted  from  five  to  six  seconds,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  another  shock  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  seconds,  during  which  the 
ground  was  in  a  constant  state  of  undulation, 
and  heaved  like  a  fluid  under  ebullition. 
The  danger  was  thought  to  be  over,  when  a 
prodigious  subterranean  noise  was  heard,  re- 
sembling the  rolling  of  thunder,  but  louder 
and  more  prolonged  than  that  heard  within 
the  tropics  during  thunder  storms. 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following 
words  or  phrases  in  this  passage : — terra 
firma,  volcano,  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  os- 
cillation, drought,  capital.  Holy  Thursday, 
calamities,  commotion,  undulation,  ebulli- 
tion, subterranean,  tropics. 

3.  Next  morning,  being  Friday,  the  3rd 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  1492,  Columbus 
set  sail,  a  little  before  sunrise,  in  presence  of 
a  vast  crowd  of  spectators,  who  sent  up  their 
supplications  to  heaven  for  the  prosperous 
issue  of  the  voyage,  which  they  wished 
rather  than  expected. 

{a)  Who  was  Columbus  ?  What  was  his 
Christian  name  ? 

(3)  Whence  did  he  sail,  and  for  what 
purpose  ? 

{c')  *•  Prosperous  issue  of  the  voyage. "  Ex- 
plain. 

^d)  " They  wished  rather  than  expected." 
Why? 

4.  Distinguish— heir,  air ;  adze,  adds;  fall, 
fell ;  gallant,  gallant ;  dying,  dyeing.  Cor- 
rect any  mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  the  fol- 
lowing:— harrass,  beleive,  grimmace,  rivit, 
whitch. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  What  is  the  object  of  Division?  Write 
down  the  relation  connecting  the  Divisor, 
Dividend,  Quotient,  and  Remainder. 
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Divide  one  hundred  and  eight  billion,  four 
hundred  and  nineteen  million,  seven  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  and  one,  by  eighteen 
million,  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  thou- 
sand and  five.  Ans.  5783-3086. 

2.  Find,  by  "casting  out  nines,"  whether 
the  following  is  correct: — 349751x28637  = 
10015819397. 

Find  the  weight  of  500000  bricks  at  4  lbs. 
2  oz.  each,  and  the  cost — in  dollars  and 
cents — at  2*]$,  dd.  each,  allowing  4^-.  2d.  to 
make  a  dollar. 

Ans,   2062500  lbs.  $3300000. 

3.  A  merchant  received  from  England  the 
following  invoice  in  sterling  : — 

375  tons  iron  plates,  at  £Z  15^'.  dd. ;  107 J 
tons  bar  iron,  at  £\  i  14J. ;  10  tons  bulb  iron, 
at  ;^io  los. ;  17  tons  T  iron,  at  /15  ioj.  ; 
48  tons  steel,  at  /18  7^-.  dd.;  15  tons  rivets, 
at  ;^ii  \s.  Find  the  amount  of  this  invoice 
in  Canadian  currency,  allowing  the  shilling 
sterling  to  be  equal  to  24J  cents. 

Ans.  $29027.84^. 

4.  At  $1.75  per  rod,  what  will  it  cost  to 
fence  a  piece  of  land  63.5  rods  long  and  27.75 
rods  wide?  Ans.  $319. 37^. 


5.  Simplify  I -^-h—-— —4- 
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24     5040     72576  ' 


314513 
362880"'    ^"^ 


4tV  +  5'8i  -2.5^441 
4/^  of  32  of  .45      3760' 

6.  Gunpowder  is  composed  of  nitre,  char- 
coal, and  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of  15,  3 
and  2.  A  certain  quantity  of  gunpowder  is 
known  to  contain  20  cwt.  of  charcoal ;  find 
its  weight,  and  also  the  weight  of  nitre,  and 
of  sulphur  it  contains. 

Ans.  Weight  133^  cwt.  ;  100  cwt.  nitre 
and  13J  sulphur. 

7.  Bought  360  gallons  of  wine  at  $2.60  a 
gallon;  paid  for  carriage  $17.20,  and  for 
duties  $86.50.  If  j%  of  it  be  lost  by  leak- 
age, at  what  price  must  the  remainder  be 
sold  to  gain  $50  on  the  whole  transaction  ? 

Ans.  $3,561  a  gal. 

8.  Find  the  interest  on  a  note  for  $257.81, 
dated  January  3rd,  1883,  and  paid  April  6th, 
1883,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Ans,  $5. 42 J. 

9.  The  length  of  a  second's  pendulum  is 
39-37079  inches;  if  64  French  metres  are 
equal  to  70  yards,  by  what  decimal  of  an 
inch  will  the  length  of  a  second's  pendulum 
differ  from  one  metre?       Ans.  .00421  in. 

10.  At  what  times  between  4  and  5  o'clock 
are  the  hands  of  a  clock  (i)  coincident,  (2) 
at  right  angles?  Ans.  21/^'*  5tt'* 
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Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
FOR  Ontario,  for  the  Year  1882. 
Printed  by  Order  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, by  C.  Blackett  Robinson,  Toronto. 

The  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  report, 
we  learn,  arises  from  a  cause  which  all  con- 
nected with  our  schools  must  sincerely  re- 
gret, the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Crooks.  We 
hope  that  the  Minister's  sojourn  in  Europe 
will  have  the  effect  of  restoring  him  to  his 
wonted  health. 

The  report  before  us  is  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Education  Department  during  the 
year  1882;  the  second  to  the  statistics  of  the 


Public,  Separate,  and  High  Schools  for  the 
year  1881  ;  the  third  comprises  a  report  by 
Dr.  McLellan,  on  Normal  School  Training, 
and  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  Inspector  of  Toronto,  on  the  Kin- 
dergarten system.  The  fourth  deals  with 
Technical  Education  in  the  School  of  Practi- 
cal Science,  the  Art  Schools  and  Mechanics' 
Institutes. 

The  first  two  parts  are  those  that  more 
immediately  concern  our  readers,  and  it  is  to 
these  we  shall  for  the  present  confine  our 
attention.  Chronologically,  we  begin  with 
the 
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STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC   AND   SEPARATE 
SCHOOLS   FOR  THE  YEAR    1 88 1. 

The  total  receipts  were  $3,259,238,  show- 
ing a  slight  increase  of  $4,409  over  the  total 
receipts  of  1880.  A  little  less  than  eight  per 
cent,  was  contributed  by  the  Government  as 
a  legislative  grant,  twenty  per  cent,  came 
from  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  other  sources, 
and  the  remaining  seventy-two  per  cent,  was 
made  up  from  rates  levied  on  the  people.  The 
total  expenditure  was  $2,844,271,  showing 
an  increase  of  $22,218  over  1880.  The  in- 
crease is  in  the  outlay  on  school-houses.  The 
payment  for  salaries,  which  was  $2,106,019  or 
seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expen- 
diture, shows  a  decrease  of  $7,161,  and  there 
is  a  large  decrease  in  the  payments  for  maps, 
books,  etc.,  which  we  suppose  is  mainly  due 
to  the  closing  of  the  Depository.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  the  schools  was 
476,268,  while  the  average  attendance  was 
215,264;  the  trustees  report  29,143  as  not 
attending  any  school  for  four  months  of 
the  year.  As  we  remarked  in  our  review  of 
the  previous  year's  report,  the  only  meaning 
we  can  attach  to  this  return  is,  that  there  are 
29, 143  children  in  the  country  who  receive 
no  education  at  all.  The  compiler  of  the 
report  imagines,  however,  that  it  includes 
high  school  pupils,  and  pupils  of  private 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions, 
under  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  how  can  these 
be  considered  as  not  attending  any  school? 
Yet  this  is  the  view  the  compiler  attributes 
to  those  who  make  the  returns,  and  by  de- 
ducting these  classes,  he  brings  down  the 
number  of  children  not  attending  any  school 
to  5,810.  We  will  suggest  an  easy  way  of 
avoiding  this  dilemma  in  future  reports. 
Let  an  instruction  be  given  on  the  forms  for 
the  annual  reports  that  are  sent  to  the  various 
school  corporations,  that  the  number  not 
attending  any  school  added  to  the  number 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  attend- 
ing school  must  agree  with  the  number  on 
the  return  showing  the  school  population  be- 
tween these  ages.  Our  school  system  will 
not  be  complete  until  some  organized  plan  is 
adopted  to  provide  industrial  training  for 
this  large  number  of  children.     There  is,  we 


fear,  little  doubt  that  many  of  them  swell  the 
ranks  of  our  criminal  classes,  and  it  requires 
no  argument  to  show  that  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  country  to  make  them 
wealth  producers,  by  a  training  in  some 
honest  industry,  than  to  allow  them  to  sink 
into  wealth  consumers  as  criminals.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Rowland,  of  Toronto,  has  philanthropi- 
cally  made  a  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  school.  We  heartily  com- 
mend his  scheme  to  the  members  of  our  local 
Government,  and  assure  them  that  any  money 
spent  in  assisting  that  movement  will  produce 
results  in  every  way  more  satisfactory  than 
the  large  amount  invested  in  such  an  insti- 
tution, for  instance,  as  the  Mercer  Reform- 
atory. 

The  report  still  gives  only  the  cost  per 
pupil  in  registered  attendance;  thus  the  cost 
of  a  pupil  who  attends  school  but  a  few  days 
in  the  year  is  given  as  equal  to  that  of  one 
who  attends  the  whole  session.  The  correct 
method  is  to  give  the  cost  per  pupil  in  aver- 
age attendance.  In  the  following  table  we 
give  both : — 

.  ^  ,      In  Registered     Tn  Average 

Average  cost  per  pupil.      Attendance.     Attendance. 

In  Cities $8  12  $14  18 

«'  Towns 6  13  II  32 

"  Counties 5  69  13  40 

*'  whole  Province  ....     5  92  13  21 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
cost  is  least  in  the  towns,  and  greatest  in  the 
cities. 

Percentage  of  Average  Attendance  : — 

In  Cities 58  per  cent. 

"  Towns 54    "     '* 

**  Counties 42    "     " 

«'  the  Province 45    "     " 

Hamilton  again  stands  first  among  the 
cities,  with  an  average  of  sixty-three  per  cent ; 
and  London  last,  with  forty-eight  per  cent. 

Of  the  towns,  Harriston  is  a  long  way 
ahead,  with  eighty-seven  per  cent.,  but  as  re- 
marked in  a  footnote  in  the  report,  this  is 
doubtful.  Listowel  comes  next,  with  sixty- 
eight.  Bothwell  and  Sandwich  are  lowest, 
with  forty-one  per  cent.  each. 

Among  the  counties,  Haldimand  this  time 
divides  the  honours  with  Perth,  in  having  the 
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highest  average,  forty-seven  per  cent ;  Hali- 
burton  has  again  the  lowest,  thirty-three 
per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage 
of  the  scholars  in  registered  attendance  in 
each  class : — 


Classes  123 

Per  cent.     34     22     25 


4     5 
16     3 


6 
.03 


We  learn  from  these  figures  that  eighty- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  in  the  three 
lowest  classes. 

There  were  5*238  schools  open  in  1881,  and 
these  found  employment  for  3,362  male 
teachers,  and  3,660  female  teachers,  7,022 
in  all. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  teachers 
employed  had  First  Class  Provincial  Certifi- 
cates, 1,970  had  Second,  and  3,828  Third; 
265  taught  with  First  Class  County  Board 
Certificates,  and  89  with  Second.  These 
latter  are  every  year  dwindling,  and  will  in  a 
few  years  disappear. 

The  average  salaries  were  for — 

Male  Female 

Teachers.    Teachers. 

In  Cities $755        $333 

•'Towns 562  261 

**  Counties  384  240 

On  the  whole  these  figures  show  a  slight 
increase  upon  the  salaries  of  the  previous 
year. 

We  find  that  as  many  as  4,500  schools 
were  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  in 
2,802  the  Ten  Commandments  were  taught. 
These  figures  must  afford  comfort  to  those 
who  have  of  late  been  exercised  in  mind 
about  the  godless  character  of  our  schools. 
If  our  clerical  friends  would  make  it  their 
business,  as  it  is  their  right,  to  visit  our 
schools,  they  would  see  how  unfounded  are 
the  accusations  that  have  been  made  against 
them  as  institutions  where  neither  religion 
nor  morality  is  taught. 


STATISTICS   OF   HIGH   SCHOOLS   AND  COL- 
LEGIATE  INSTITUTES. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  was  $371,- 
250 ;  the  expenditure  was  $345)850'  The 
total  number  of  pupils  registered,  was  13,136, 
while  the  average  attendance  was  7,270  for 
both  terms.  The  percentage  of  average 
attendance  in  Collegiate  Institutes  was  fifty- 
seven  per  cent,  in  High  Schools  fifty-four,  and 
in  both  fifty-six.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  regis- 
tered attendance  was  $26.33,  i"  average 
attendance,  $47.  So  that  a  scholar  in  a  High 
School  costs  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  for  his  education  that  one  in  our 
Public  Schools  does.  In  thirty-five  schools 
the  fees  range  from  20c.  to  $24  per  term, 
and  in  sixty-nine  they  are  free.  There  are  fifty- 
two  Union  Schools.  Of  the  High  School 
staff,  333  teachers  are  employed  each  at  an 
average  salary  of  $773,  while  the  average 
salary  of  the  headmasters  is  $1,023. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty,  or  two  per- 
cent., of  the  scholars  matriculated;  six  and 
a  half  per  cent,  entered  mercantile  life; 
over  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  took  up 
agricultural  pursuits;  and  a  trifle  less  than 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  joined  the  learned 
professsions.  If  these  statistics  are  reliable, 
they  afford  some  justification  for  the  late 
change  of  programme  in  these  schools,  see- 
ing that  a  large  proportion  of  scholars  leave 
to  enter  on  mercantile  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits. These,  of  course,  need  advancement  in 
the  English  subjects,  rathgr  than  in  Mathe- 
matical or  Classical  studies. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  upon  this  part 
of  the  report,  we  must  congratulate  the 
country  upon  the  steady  advance  of  education. 
The  people  show  that  they  are  ready  to  sup- 
port the  school  system  with  no  niggard  hand. 
Let  us  hope  that  their  liberality  will  bear 
abundant  fruit  in  the  training  of  the  youth  of 
the  Province  to  fulfil  their  duties  worthily  to 
themselves,  to  the  family,  and  to  the  State. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
READERS. 

The  position  of  this  magazine  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  plurality  of  Readers  for  the  schools 
of  the  Province  cannot  be  mistaken.  We 
have  repeatedly  expressed  ourselves  as  ad- 
verse to  any  but  one  new  series,  and  we  have 
as  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  consequences  if 
more  than  one  set  are  authorized.  Sooner 
than  we  thought  the  policy  foreshadowed  in 
the  Monthly  is  seen  to  be  the  true  one,  and 
our  words  of  caution  from  time  to  time  uttered 
have  been  almost  instantly  justified.  Two 
publishing  houses  are  already  in  arms,  and 
the  profession  will  soon  have  the  brands  of 
strife  actively  thrust  into  their  hands.  Inspec- 
tors and  trustees,  too,  will  ere  long  be  ranged 
in  the  fight,  and  throughout  the  Province 
nought  will  be  heard  but  the  din  of  battle. 
In  the  press  we  have  statements  and  counter- 
statements,  one  of  the  former  actually  incrim- 
inating by  name  a  City  Inspector  who  was  the 
first  to  sport  the  ribbons  of  a  certain  house 
in  the  fray.  The  license  enjoyed  by  this 
gentleman  to  prostitute  his  office  to  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  the  profession.  Some  day,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  the  Department  or  his  Board 
will  call  him  to  order  and  compel  him  to  re- 
spect the  proprieties  of  his  office.  The 
scandal  is  fast  becoming  intolerable,  and  the 
flagrant  defying  of  order  and  decency  is  pro- 
ducing its  usual  crop  of  results.  Meantime, 
the  publishing  houses  are  carrying  on  the 
demoralizing  game,  and  every  school  in  the 
Province  is  to  be  made  the  theatre  of  strife. 
We  desire  to  write  temperately  on  this  matter, 
though  with  the  facts  that  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  authorization  of 
two  sets  of  Readers,  and  of  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  rejection  of  what  admittedly 
is  the  best  of  the  three  series  submitted,  it  is, 
we  confess,  difficult  to  curb  our  indignation  and 
write  with  restraint.     But  we  will  not  indis- 


creetly prejudge  the  case,  though  the  public 
have  a  right  to  know  that  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  choice  of  new  Readers  for  the 
schools  of  the  Province  has  been  impartially 
dealt  with  and  the  selection  judiciously  made. 
In  the  action  that  has  been  taken  have  both 
Central  Committee  and  the  Government  done 
their  duty  ?     We  shall  see. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire 
who  are  responsible  for  the  decision  arrived 
at,  and  what  were  the  conditions  that  gov- 
erned the  competition.  The  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  easy,  as  the  Acting  Minister 
and  his  colleagues  have  emphatically  stated 
that,  in  the  absence  from  the  country  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  the  matter  was  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. This  places  in  an  ascertained  quarter 
the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Executive 
in  the  course  it  has  taken.  We  need  not, 
we  suppose,  stop  to  point  out  who  compose 
the  Committee  to  whom  has  been  entrusted 
the  judicial  duties  of  this  responsible  office. 
Though  Mr.  Crooks  himself  has  resented 
inquiry  into  the  personnel  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  it  is  an  open  secret  who  they  all  are. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that 
at  least  four  of  the  number  come  into  close 
personal  contact  with  the  profession,  and  two 
or  three — will  it  be  credited  ? — have  intimate 
business  relations  with  a  firm  upon  whose 
Readers  they  were  called  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment and  which,  though  notoriously  defec- 
tive, they  reported  for  conditional  authoriza- 
tion. 

As  to  the  conditions  that  governed  the 
competition,  we  can  only  premise  that,  not 
only  as  the  law  directs  but  as  public  senti- 
ment would  exact,  the  series  to  be  chosen 
should,  in  its  literary  and  mechanical  work- 
manship, be  distinctively  Canadian.  As  a 
further  guide  in  the  right  selection  to  be 
made,  the  Committee  had  before  it  the  ex- 
pressed views  of  Mr.  Crooks  and  of  members 
of  the  Inspectorate,  on  the   expediency  of 
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making  use  of  the  new  Reading  Books  as 
desirable  instruments  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish. With  these  points  before  us,  let  us  now 
look  at  the  character  of  the  various  series 
submitted,  and  note  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  its  recommendatory  Report. 

There  were  three  series  presented,  each 
coming  from  a  distinct  and  separate  source, 
(i)  The  "Royal  Canadian  Readers,"  (To- 
ronto :  The  Canada  Publishing  Co.) ;  (2)  The 
"  Royal  Readers" — Special  Canadian  Series, 
(Nelson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  and  James 
Campbell  &  Son,  Toronto) ;  and  (3)  The 
**  Canadian  Readers,"  a  professed  adaptation 
of  a  Scotch  series,  published  by  W.  &  R. 
Chambers,  Edinburgh,  and  issued  by  W.  J. 
Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

Now  of  these  three  series  the  only  one  that 
is  the  product  entirely  of  Canada  is  the  first  in 
the  list,  the  "  Royal  Canadian  Readers,"  upon 
the  editorial,  artistic,  and  mechanical  pro- 
duction of  which  the  Canada  Publishing 
Company  has  spent  in  the  country  the  large 
sum  of  $25,000.  Of  the  second  enumerated, 
the  "Royal  Readers,"  the  editorial  work 
alone  was  done  in  the  country  :  the  matter 
was  set  up  and  the  illustrations  and  plates 
were  made  in  Scotland.  The  third  set,  the 
so-called  "Canadian  Readers,"  has,  in  the 
main,  been  manufactured  abroad,  though  it 
has  undergone  some  perfunctory  editorial  re- 
vision ludicrously  inadequate  to  its  needs. 
So  much  for  the  nationality  of  the  books.  A 
comparison  of  their  literary  features  will  be 
found  equally  favourable  to  the  "Royal 
Canadian  ;  "  and  this  fact  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  by  competent  judges  who  have  ex- 
amined them.  The  "Royal  Readers,"  it 
may  frankly  be  said,  have  the  advantage  of 
a  more  extensive  selection  of  modern  extracts 
of  a  high  literary  character ;  but  the  '  *  Royal 
Canadian,"  while  its  modern  literary  ma- 
terial is  less  profuse,  has  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  a  graded  scheme  of  grammar  and 
composition  exercises  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  books,  besides  much  useful 
annotation  and  questionings,  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  teacher.  Of  the  "  Gage  Series  " 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  respect,  as  its 
reading  matter  is  almost  wholly  unsuited  to 


Canadian  schools,  and  the  effort  to  Canadian- 
ize  it,  editorially  and  mechanically,  is,  we 
say  it  advisedly,  a  disgrace  to  the  house  that 
has  issued  it.  Of  the  original  plan  of  this 
latter  series  there  are  manifestations  in  the 
books  which  save  it  from  utter  derision ;  but 
the  series,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  become 
public,  and  as  submitted  to  the  Central 
Committee,  is  so  objectionable  as  a  whole 
that  only  partisanship,  or  something  worse 
than  partisanship,  could  have  allowed  it  to 
compete. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  a  choice, 
and  to  the  Committee's  action  in  the  matter. 
The  Committee,  in  the  official  report  of  its 
proceedings,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  it  had  before  it 
a  distinctively  native  series,  carefully  and 
elaborately  prepared  by  competent  editors 
engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching  in 
Canadian  schools.  We  judge  this  to  be  the 
case,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  comment 
upon  the  fact  that  throughout  the  series 
every  advantage  is  taken  to  familiarize  the 
pupil  with  matters  of  Canadian  import, 
but  from  the  Committee's  placing  it  third  in 
the  order  of  merit  in  the  competing  series, 
and  thus  practically  ruling  it  out.  That  this 
is  an  injustice  of  a  grave  kind  is  not  only  our 
own  unbiassed  opinion  but  that  of  large  bodies 
of  the  profession,  who  justly  claim  to  be  the 
best  judges,  and  whose  one  voice  is  in  favour 
of  the  "  Royal  Canadian  Readers,"  as  by  far 
the  best  series,  for  the  joint  purposes  of  teacher 
and  scholar,  of  the  three  submitted  to  the 
Department.  One  member  of  the  Committee, 
we  note  with  pleasure,  is  also  of  this  opinion  ; 
for  the  Report  states  that  he  wrote  to  the 
Chairman  "  that  if  only  one  set  were  author- 
ized he  would  give  the  preference  to  the 
*  Royal  Canadian.' "  As  we  have  hinted, 
these  Readers  were  most  unfairly  excluded, 
and  the  selection  was  confined  to  the  "Royals," 
with  an  alternative  series  in  the  "Canadian." 
The  latter,  it  should  be  stated,  have  only 
received  a  conditional ^a.ut.honza.tion,  pending 
the  correction  of  errors  and  the  cancellation 
of  some  of  its  outrageously  stupid  matter. 
How  the  Central  Committee,  voluntarily, 
and  with  any  respect  for  its  reputation  and 
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judgment,  can  have  endorsed  this  series,  is  an 
infinite  puzzle  to  us.  It  is  the  more  inscruta- 
ble, that  the  Committee,  passing  by  a  series 
of  such  eminent  merit  as  the  *'  Royal  Cana- 
dian," should  give  its  approbation  of  a  series 
notoriously  defective,  a  fact  significantly 
attested  by  the  contingent  authorization. 
But  how  comes  the  Committee  to  recommend 
it,  or  any  series,  for  conditional  authorization  ? 
Does  it  not  see  to  what  it  pledges  itself,  and 
will  it  attempt  to  defend  even  the  most  venial 
errors  in  the  books,  or  stand  by  the  English 
which  on  every  page  of  the  series  is  murdered? 
If  not,  why  is  the  series  recommended? 
The  answer  ostensibly  is,  as  a  competitive 
series  to  the  "  Royals,"  though  a  better  than 
even  it  is  ignored  and  shut  out  from  compe- 
tition. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Committee's  justifi- 
cation of  authorizing  more  than  one  series, 
the  manifest  impolicy  of  which  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  freely  admits,  though  obviously 
he  finds  no  alternative  but  the  mistaken  course 
he  and  the  Committee  have  unwisely  adopted. 
The  Report  gives  us  an  explanation  of  what 
was  done  in  the  dilemma.  The  danger  ap- 
prehended, we  are  told,  was  "monopoly," 
and  the  remedy  for  monopoly,  forsooth  !  is  a 
double  monopoly,  j)lus  the  demoralization 
which  two  bickering  houses  in  the  trade  will 
bring  upon  the  profession,  in  the  bitter 
struggle  to  get  their  several  series  introduced 
into  the  schools  !  If  this  mode  of  escape 
from  a  dilemma  is  not  an  insult  to  the  pub- 
lic intelligence,  it  comes  perilously  near  a 
libel  on  the  cumulative  brains  of  the  Com- 
mittee !  In  all  the  wisdom  of  the  conclave 
was  their  no  voice  to  whisper  the  course  of 
action  that  solved  the  same  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  the  present  Readers?  Did  it  occur 
to  no  member  of  the  Committee  that  the 
Government  held  in  its  own  hand  the  key  of 
the  situation,  and  could  withhold  author- 
ization from  any  series  which  the  Department 
was  not  permitted  to  control?  A  similar 
arrangement  to  the  existing  one,  by  which 
the  Department  would  acquire  the  copyright 
and  farm  out  the  right  of  publication  to  the 
trade,  could  surely  not  be  improved  upon, 
and  to  reimpose  this  as  a  condition  of  author* 


ization  was  the  ready  solution  of  the  problem.  * 
In  view  of  the  ills  that  are  sure  to  wait  upon 
two  competing  series  in  the  market,  and  of 
the  expense  involved  in  a  pupil's  removing 
from  one  school  to  another,  a  modicum  of 
wisdom,  were  there  no  personal  or  political 
bias,  would  have  counselled  another  course. 
That  the  right  course  was  not  taken  has  not 
unreasonably  opened  the  door  of  suspicion. 
The  extraordinary  procedure  of  recommend- 
ing a  series  for  conditional  authorization,  and 
for  the  reason  alleged,  will  not  incite  many 
to  close  it. 

Now  a  word  on  the  failure  to  report  the 
"  Royal  Canadian  Readers  "  for  authorization. 
Determining  to  authorize  more  than  one, 
what  reason  is  there  for  placing  the  limit  at 
two,  and  why  exclude  the  third  series  ?  If 
the  public  is  to  gain  by  competition,  three 
rivals  are  certainly  better  than  two ;  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  besides  the 
Chairman  were  of  this  opinion.  Then,  if 
one  series  was  to  be  favoured  with  a  con- 
ditional authorization,  what  justice  is  there  in 
withholding  the  right  from  another?  Had 
the  excluded  series  any  defects  as  bad  as  those 
which  the  Gage  Series  was  privileged  to 
remedy?  This  is  not  stated,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  "Royal  Canadian"  is  spoken 
of  as  "  a  meritorious  series,"  though  **  not  on 
a  par  with  the  other  two."  No  !  it  is  not 
on  a  par  with  the  other  twoy  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  rightly  placed  it  at  the 
head  of  all ! 

In  these  columns  it  would  of  course  be  use- 
less to  argue  with  the  Committee  on  the 
comparative  excellence  of  the  three  series. 
We  are  ourselves  confident  that  the  majority 
of  the  profession  would  unhesitatingly  declare 
for  the  "  Royal  Canadian."  The  unbiassed 
opinion  of  any  competent  literary  critic  would, 
we  are  convinced,  give  a  similar  judgment. 


♦  In  a  later  and  fuller  report  of  the  proceedings  oi 
the  Committee,  published  in  the  Globe,  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
Department's  acquiring  the  copyright  of  the  Readers 
it  chose  to  authorize.  The  difficulty,  however,  must 
be  of  the  Department's  own  making,  for  we  know 
that,  so  far  as  the  Royal  Canadian  Series  is  con- 
cerned, its  owners  had  in  view  the  possibility  of 
being  asked  to  sell  their  rights,  and  would,  we  be- 
lieve, have  entertained  any  reasonable  proposal  with 
that  obiect. 
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Interrogated  in  open  court  we  doubt  if  a 
single  member  of  the  Central  Committee, 
who  gave  his  preference  for  the  Gage  Series 
over  the  "  Royal  Canadian,"  would  stand  by 
his  verdict.  These  are  strong  words,  but 
they  are  our  deliberate  opinion. 

There  is  but  one  more  point  to  touch,  and 
our  disclosure  of  its  purport  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  a  surprise  to  the  profession.     It  has 
transpired  that  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
with  reference  to  the  excluded  Readers,  was 
come  to  without  any  member  of  the  Board 
seeing  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  series,  though 
a  dozen  copies  of  the  completed  first  part  of 
the  work  were  lodged  with  the  Department 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  Committee  met 
to   consider   its  report.      The    injustice    of 
withholding  from  the  Committee  the  crown- 
ing volume  of  the  Public  School   course  of 
the  series  needs  no  comment  from  the  writer ; 
and  the  explanation  of  the  act,  we  regret  to 
learn,  has   yet   to   be   made  to  the  Central 
Committee  and  the  publishers.     We  must  do 
the    Committee  the  justice  to  say  that,    in 
view   of  this   circumstance,   we   understand 
that  some  of  its  members   have   asked   the 
Government  to  resubmit  the  question  of  the 
Readers    for    more    careful     appraisement. 
This,  for  some  reason,  the  acting  Minister  as 
yet   declines   to  do,  though,  looking  at  the 
interests  that  deserve  consideration,  he  can- 
not fail  to  give  the  publishers  justice.     To 
hold   the  Committee   to   its  first  judgment, 
had  it  before  it  the  means  of  rightly  forming 
its  opinion,  is  both  official  and  right ;  but 
manifestly  the   Committee  was  not  in  the 
position  to  give  an  intelligent  verdict,  and 
none  should  have  been  rendered.     To  refuse 
it  and  the  publishing  firm  the  justice  of  re- 
consideration is   to   cast   reflections   on   the 
Committee  or  on  the  Minister's  sense  of  right, 
and  the  motive  we  hope  is  wanting  for  either 
act.     If  the  motive  exists,  it  would  be  a  grim 
commentary   on  the   non-political   adminis- 
tration  of    the    Department    and   painfully 
justify  the  public  clamour  for  the  reembodi- 
ment  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
At  present  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things  is  everywhere  manifesting 
itself,  and  the  Government  will  not  be  wise 
to  give  it  the  opportunity  to  spread.     In  the 


matter  of  the  late  authorization  of  Reading 
Books  there  is  much  to  excite  disturbing 
comment  and  little  to  allay  the  feeling  of 
distrust. 


THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  AND 

THE  DEPARTMENTAL 

EXAMINATIONS. 

For  the  papers  set  at  the  Departmental 
Examinations,  on  the  Central  Committee  as 
a  whole  the  responsibility  rests.  Each  paper 
is  made  out  by  two  examiners  and  submitted 
to  the  others  for  approval  before  being  finally 
passed.  At  least,  so  say  the  regulations,  and 
we  presume  the  Departmental  officers  faith- 
fully carry  out  the  instructions  of  their  supe- 
riors .  At  the  late  examinations  two  papers  in 
particular  are  for  different  reasons  open  to 
the  gravest  objections.  One  of  these,  the 
Intermediate  paper  on  History,  is  altogether 
too  difficult  for  the  class  of  pupils  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  No  objection  can  be  taken 
on  the  score  of  the  examiners'  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Evidently  they  know  it  well, 
but  they  do  not  know  the  condition  of  the 
High  Schools  of  Ontario.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  paper  has  been  set  by  some 
university  professors  wholly  inexperienced 
in  the  teaching  of  young  pupils.  We  must 
conclude  also  that  the  Committee  as  a  whole 
is  censurable  either  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
for  incompetency.  An  effort,  we  are  in- 
formed, has  been  made  to  rectify  matters. 
The  sub-examiners  were  instructed  to  ex- 
amine with  the  utmost  leniency,  and  to  the 
marks  so  given  no  less  than  50  per  cent,  has 
been  added  by  the  Committee.  This  will  to 
some  extent  remedy  the  injustice  done  to 
teachers  and  candidates,  but  nothing  can  re- 
habilitate the  character  of  the  examiners. 
They  are  either  incompetent  or  careless  or 
both.  The  Intermediate  English  Literature 
paper,  to  our  mind,  clearly  proves  that  the 
Committee  does  not  understand  the  function 
of  this  subject  in  the  High  School  course  of 
study.  We  may  go  further — it  gives  us  reason 
to  doubt  the  literary  culture  of  the  Depart- 
mental examiners.  Over  30  per  cent,  of  the 
paper  is  mere  etymology  and  parsing,  and 
the  other  questions,  we  are  prepared  to  show, 
are  almost  all  wholly  unsuitable  as  a  test  of 
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the  pupils'  knowledge.  We  cannot  write  too 
strongly  on  this  subject.  Such  a  paper  is 
little  short  of  an  outrage  on  education. 
Efforts  have  lately  been  made  in  many 
quarters  to  improve  the  character  of  the  lit- 
erature-teaching in  the  Provincial  schools, 
and  it  is  most  discouraging  to  the  progressive 
members  of  the  profession  to  find  their  efforts 
nullified  by  presumptuous  ignorance. 


UNPROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT. 

We  have  no  desire  to  impose  unreasonable 
fetters  upon  the  profession,  or  to  affect  an 
indignation  we  do  not  feel  at  the  failure  of 
not  a  few  Inspectors  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence by  becoming  the  touters  of  a  house 
engaged  in  the  Toronto  publishing  trade.  In 
the  past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  not  less  than 
a  dozen  city  and  county  Inspectors  violating 
the  professional  code  and  disregarding  the 
edict  of  the  Department,  in  pursuing  an 
active  canvass  for  Gage's  School  Readers 
and  stumping  the  country  for  a  house  that 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  its  best  to  lower  the 
morale  of  the  profession  and  degrade  the 
status  of  the  teacher.  At  this  wholesale 
contravention  of  the  School  Act  one  however 
need  hardly  wonder,  when  the  cue  is  given 
by  those  high  in  authority  at  the  seat  of 
education  itself.  About  half  of  the  Central 
Committee,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  judi- 
cial duty  of  recommending  for  authorization 
the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  Province, 
have  intimate  trade  relations  with  a  certain 
publishing  firm  in  Toronto,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  expected  to  give  an  unbiassed 
judgment  on  the  books  they  are  called  upon 
to  appraise.  This  is  a  scandal  that  would 
be  tolerated  only  under  a  political  adminis- 
tration of  educational  affairs.  If  we  are  not 
living  under  this  evil,  let  the  scandal  be  re- 
moved. 


THE    PROPRIETARY    OF    THE 

"CANADA  EDUCATIONAL 

MONTHLY." 

It  seems  late  in  the  day  to  require  the  dis- 
claimer at  our  hands  that  the  Canada  Edu- 
cational Monthly  has  no  connection 
whatever  with   any   publishing  house,    and 


that  no  firm  in  the  book  trade  has  any  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  publication.  For  sinister 
purposes  it  is  alleged  that  the  magazine  is  the 
organ  of  the  Canada  Publishing  Company, 
and  that  that  publishing  house  and  the  firm 
of  James  Campbell  &  Son  have  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  property.  The  statement  has 
no  foundation  in  fact:  on  the  contrary,  the 
serial  is  the  exclusive  property  of  members 
of  the  profession,  representing  the  Inspector- 
ate and  the  High  and  Public  Schools  of  the 
Province,  by  whom  it  is  conducted,  as  an 
independent  organ  of  educational  thought  and 
opinion,  in  the  general  interest  of  the  teach- 
ing fraternity  of  Canada.  No  firm  or  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  book  trade  owns  or  has 
owned  a  dollar  of  stock  in  the  company  ;  and 
if  the  Monthly  has  at  times  seemed  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  any  particular  house  in 
the  trade,  it  has  done  so  with  a  view  to  the 
general  weal  of  education  in  the  Province 
and  in  the  truest  interests  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Its  utterances  emphatically  are 
its  own,  uninfluenced  by  trade  alliances  and 
untrammelled  by  official  connection.  Once 
more  we  beg  that  the  position  of  the  magazine 
shall  be  understood. 


THE    *'FONETIX"   CRAZE. 

"Thair  iz  2  things  in  this  life,"  says  the 
immortal  A.  Ward,  "fur  witch  we  ar  never 
prepaird,  and  that  iz  twins."  The  irruptive 
folly  of  those  who  are  bent  on  taking  liber- 
ties with  the  language  may  well  be  counted 
a  third.  The  good  nature  of  the  editor  of 
our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Toronto 
World,  we  notice,  has  lately  been  strained 
to  admit  the  effusions  of  some  correspon- 
dents, with  "  a  pecooliar  expreshun  into 
thair  eyes,"  as  Artemus  would  say,  who  are 
unduly  concerned  about  the  spelling  of  the 
language,  but  who  are  as  unlikely  to  improve 
it  by  their  license  as  was  the  man  whom  our 
humourist  speaks  of,  who  "cud  no  moar 
translait  wun  ov  Virgil's  Ecklogs  tu  a  spot, 
than  he  cud  translait  a  baby  out  ov  a  kradle, 
without  it  cum  apart."  We  have,  in  early 
numbers  of  this  magazine,  deprecated  the 
designs  of  those  tiresome  reformers  of  the 
language  who  would  treat  words  as  visible 
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objects  to  be  shaped  in  their  spelling  after 
their   own  orthoepic   notions,  regardless   of 
their    history   and    derivation.      No  doubt, 
there  are  many,  however,  who  do  not  go  this 
length,  but,  retaining  some  respect  for   the 
traditions  of  the  language,  are  modest  enough 
to  refrain  from  chopping  it  beyond  recogni- 
tion.    To  these  good  people  we  would  say, 
possess   your   souls   in   patience :    time  will 
effect  whatever   changes   may  be  desirable, 
without   precipitating   the   language  into    a 
chaos  of  Josh  Billingsism,  and  committing  a 
desecration  at  which  every  sensible  man  must 
shudder.     Let  us,  in  this  matter,  "go  slow  ;" 
for  while  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  *'  Birdo- 
fredum  Sawinses  "  who  would  fain  see  Eng- 
lish orthography  accommodate  itself  to  the 
vagaries  of  those  who  want  to  spell  as  they 
speak,  there  are  a  few  of  the  race  left  who 
have  not  fallen  prostrate  before  the  Baals  and 
Ashtaroths  of  modern  phonetics,  and  whose 
tastes  revolt  at  the  indecent  clamour  to  mon- 
grelize  our   literature.      "  Man  wuz  mad  to 
moarn,  sez  wun  Burns,  a  Skotchman,  who 
wuz  edikated  tew  poetry  frum  hiz  infansy  ;  " 
— in  the  phrase  again  of  Artemus, — and    it 
will  be  the  fate  of  all  of  us  to  mourn  if,  be- 
lieving the  authority  we  have  quoted  to  be 
serious,  when  in  confidence  we  are  told,  that 
"  Chaucer    didn't   no    how   tu    spell,"    we 
take  Josh  Billings  et  al.  to  our  hearts,  as 
heaven-born  deliverers  from  the  tyranny  of 
traditional  spelling,  and  accept  them  as  our 
coming  guides  and  mentors  in  philological 
science.     If,  despite   our   protests    and    our 
conservatism,  the  day  of  "  fonetic  "  rule  shall 
unhappily  come,  then  may  we  pity  the  youth 
who,  after  conning  his  lesson  from  a  '*  fone- 
tic  "  primer,  turns  to  steep  his  fancy  in  the 
literature  of  the   past,  but  finds  that   by  a 
perverted  training  he  is  unable  to  decipher 
and  enjoy  it.    When  that  calamity  shall  over- 
take him,  it  will  be  well  if  he  is  not  heard  to 
exclaim,  that  "it  hud  bin  better  than  $10 
in  mi  pocket  iv  I  hud  never  bin  born." 

INSPECTOR  KNIGHT   ON   THE 
INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

EXTRACT    FROM    REPORT   TO   THE    LINDSAY 
BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  examination  of  Intermediate   candi- 
dates is  a  useless  expense,  and  only  makes  the 


teachers'  examination  more  cumbrous  and 
complicated.  No  certificates  to  teach  can  be 
issued  on  this  examination,  as  third  class 
candidates  are  required  to  take  four  or  five 
additional  subjects.  It  does  not  serve  as  a 
promotion  examination,  as  pupils  who  pass 
are  not  necessarily  fit  for  the  upper  school, 
while  those  who  fail  may  be  promoted  to  any 
of  the  classes.  For  a  number  of  years  a  por- 
tion of  the  legislative  grant  was  distributed 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils  who 
passed  the  intermediate,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  "payment  by  results."  But,  as  in 
many  cases,  the  results  of  the  teaching  and 
the  results  of  the  examination  did  not  agree, 
another  basis  of  distribution  had  to  be 
adopted. 

The  regulations  that  in  future  candidates 
must  take  the  intermediate  before  the  third 
class,  and  in  case  they  pass  in  some  subjects 
and  fail  in  others  they  need  not  be  re-exam- 
ined in  those  subjects  in  which  they  pass, 
will  be  found  difficult  to  carry  out,  and  also 
objectionable  in  principle.  As  a  matter  of 
expense,  the  cost  of  furnishing  rooms  and 
providing  presiding  examiners  is  about  the 
same  f  jr  a  given  number  of  candidates  whether 
they  all  take  every  subject  or  only  a  few  of 
them.  The  greater  the  number  of  options 
the  greater  the  cost  will  be.  At  the  late 
examination  five  rooms  and  five  examiners 
were  required.  For  convenience  I  arranged 
to  have  one  room  all  second  class,  another 
all  third  class,  two  rooms  all  intermediate, 
and  the  remaining  room,  taken  by  myself, 
had  candidates  of  all  three  classes.  This 
was  the  best  arrangement  that  could  have 
been  made.  But  on  one  day  the  interme- 
diate candidates  had  to  write  only  one  hour 
and  a  half,  and  on  another  day  two  hours  ; 
the  Department  requiring  your  Board  to  pay 
the  examiners  the  same  for  that  limited  time 
as  to  the  examiners  who  had  second  class 
candidates,  and  had  to  be  present  over  seven 
hours  a  day.  On  the  last  day,  the  only  sub- 
ject being  French,  one  examiner  was  sufficient- 
If  the  subjects  in  which  candidates  fail  this 
year,  and  have  to  write  again  next  year,  are 
those  options  which  only  a  few  take,  such  a& 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  etc.,  there 
will  be  very  little  additional  cost  ;  but  if,  as- 
is  quite  likely,  they  should  be  history  or 
arithmetic  it  may  require  one  or  two  addi- 
tional examiners,  and  more  rooms  than  we 
are  able  to  provide. 

The  matter  of  keeping  track  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  individual  candidates  respec- 
tively pass  and  fail  is  one  for  the  Education 
Department  to  deal  with.  If  candidates  are 
allowed  to  write  one  year  at  one  school  and 
another  year  at  another  school  it  will  make 
things  complicated.  If  they  are  required  to. 
write  both  years  at  the  same  school  it  may 
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cause  inconvenience  to  some  candidates. 
The  advisability  of  granting  teachers'  certifi- 
cates on  the  result  of  examinations  passed 
piecemeal  I  shall  not  now  discuss. 

The  preparations  made  at  the  Education 
Department  were  probably  as  well  carried 
out  as  could  be  expected  when  we  remember 
that  there  is  not  one  man  at  the  Education 
Department,  nor  are  there  a  dozen  men 
taken  together,  capable  of  mastering  the  de- 
tails of  such  an  examination.  There  were 
three  cases  in  which  the  time  allowed  for  a 
subject  on  the  time-table  differed  from  that 
on  the  examination  paper.  The  second  and 
third  class  arithmetic  papers  were  distributed 
simultaneously.  According  to  the  time- 
table two  hours  were  allowed.  According 
to  the  question  papers  the  time  for  second 
class  was  two  hours,  for  third  class  one  and 
a  half  hours.  As  the  examiner  has  no  copy 
of  the  questions  except  when  a  candidate 
fails  to  attend,  in  most  cases  the  candidates 
would  have  two  hours.  But  if  the  examiner 
by  any  means  found  out  the  discrepancy,  he 
would  have  to  elect  whether  to  allow  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours. 

In  the  case  of  composition,  both  second 
and  third  class,  the  time  on  the  papers  was 
an  hour  and  a  half,  on  the  time-table  one 
hour.  Although  we  have  no  instructions  to 
that  effect,  our  practice  is  to  copy  the  time- 
table on  the  blackboard  so  that  both  ex- 
aminer and  candidates  can  at  all  times  read  it 
without  referring  to  the  printed  sheets  which 
are  supplied  in  limited  numbers.  Three 
different  practices  would  probably  be  the 
result  of  this  error  in  the  Department.  In 
one  case  the  examiner  would  decide  to  allow 
only  an  hour ;  in  another  case  he  would 
allow  an  hour  and  a  half ;  in  the  third  case 
the  examiner  would  call  for  the  papers  to  be 
given  in  just  as  the  candidates  thought  they 
had  thirty  minutes  to  spare. 

For  dictation  half  an  hour  was  allowed. 
The  selections  were  different  for  second  and 
third  class  candidates,  and  there  was  about 
half  an  hour's  work  for  each.  It  probably 
did  not  occur  to  the  individual  who  made 
the  selections  that  most  examiners  would  find 
it  inconvenient  to  read  different  sentences  to 
two  classes  of  candidates  at  the  same  time. 

The  rejection  of  book-keeping,  formerly 
one  of  the  options,  from  the  list  of  subjects, 
is  calculated  to  have  a  very  injurious  effect 
on  the  efficiency  of  our  teachers,  and  also  on 
our  High  Schools,  which  ought  to  be  able  to 
provide  a  good  commercial  education  for  all 
the  pupils,  and  to  give  prominence  to  the 
useful  rather  than  the  ornamental.  The 
omission  of  reading  and  writing  is  still  the 
greatest  blemish  of  the  Intermediate. 

The  questions  this  year  were  no  improve- 


ment on  former  occasions.  The  third  class 
grammar  paper  was  probably  the  worst. 
That  on  composition  is  useless  as  a  test  of 
the  ability  of  teachers  to  deal  with  the  subject 
in  their  schools. — Canadian  Post,  Lindsay. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

Result    of    the    Recent   Junior 

Matriculation  Examinations. 

THE   scholarship  AND    HONOR    LISTS. 

The  results  of  the  recent  junior  matricu- 
lation examinations  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  were  announced  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Senate.  Below  will  be  found  full 
lists  of  the  successful  candidates.  Of  the 
matriculants  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  fourteen 
ladies  passed  the  same  examinations  as  the 
men,  the  teachers  being  the  same  in  each 
case.  Thirteen  of  the  matriculants  were  sent 
by  U.  C.  College,  and  fifteen  by  the  Toronto 
Collegiate  Institute. — Toronto  Mail. 


P^^j.— Abbott,  A.,  Aikins,  H.  A.,  Arkell, 
R.,  Armstrong,  A.  J.,  Avery,  E.  H.,  Banner- 
man,  W.  F.,  Earnhardt,  A.  D.,  Bayley,  E., 
Beath,  T.,  Blain,  Miss  S.  J.,  Bowlby,  G.  H., 
Boys,  H.   R.,   Bradley,  W.  A.,  Brebner,  J., 
Bremner,  T.  P. ,  Brown,  F.  C. ,  Cameron,  Miss 
M. A., Carpenter,  H.,Chisholm,  W.P.,  Chal- 
mers, W.  J.,   Chaut,  C.  A.,  Crystal,   R.  J., 
Clayton,  Miss  A.,  Collier,  H. ,  Colquhoun,  W. 
E.,  Crawford,  J.,  Crawford,  J.  T.,  Cummings, 
S.,  Dale,  J.  F.,  Doyle,  J.  M.,  Dow,  J.  A., 
Drake,  F.  A.,  Drew,  E.  M.,  Duff,  J.  A., 
Dwyer,  H.  A.,  Eastwood,  J.   H.,  Fenwick, 
Miss  C.  W.,  Ferre,  S.  A.,  Ferguson,  T.  R., 
Fleury,  W.  J.,  Freeman,  J.  A.,  Gardner,  A. 
L.,  Garvin,  J.  A.,  Gordon,  A.  R.,  Graham, 
W.  A.,  Guinane,  J.,  Halstead,  T.  H.,  Hamm, 
Miss  M.  J.,  Hardy,  C  J.,  Henderson,  C.  G., 
Hicks,  Miss  C.  S.,  Hill,  C.  L.,  Hill,  F.  W., 
Holmes,  R.,  Hensberger,  O.,  Hume,  Miss  J., 
Hanler,  W.  H.,  James,  N.,  Jeffrey,  C.  L., 
Jeffreys,   J.,   Johnston,    R.,    Kelier,    A.    J., 
Kelly,  M.  V.,  Kelly,  W.  E.,  Kennedy,  J.  P., 
Kent,  W.,  Laing,  Miss  S.  C,  Langdon,  P., 
Logie,   T.,    Looseley,  Miss,    Lucas,  J.   V., 
Macdonald,  J.  A.,  Mackay,  R.  V. ,  Maclean, 
H.,  Maclean,  J.  S.,  McMurty,  A.  A.,  Mc- 
Leod,  H.  W.,  McArthur,  R.  A.,  McGhee, 
L.  v.,  Mackay,  A.  N.,  Maclean,  S.,  McLen- 
non,  J.  C.,  McMahon,  J.  A.,  McNamara,  J. 
R.,  Miller,  W.  L.,  Moore,  C,  Moore,  J.  H., 
Morrison,   M.,  Morphy,  A.,   Neilly,  J.  W., 
Nesbitt,  W.  H.,  Norman,  T.  J.,  O'Brien,  A. 
H.,  Pakenham,  W.,  Palmer,  J.  A.,  Phillips, 
H.  C,  Potts,  R.  B.,  Reavley,  A.  E.,  Redden, 
F.  A.  C,  Reed,  J.  H.,  Robson,  Miss  J.  H., 
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Rosebrugh,  J.  R.,  Ross,  Miss  C,  Ross,  H. 
G.,  Shannon,  J.  R.,  Sims,  J.  A.,  Sinclair,  J., 
Sliter,  E.,  Smith,  A.  J.,  Stewart,  T.  B.  P., 
Stewart,  W.  O.,  Stockton,  G.  S.,  Stone,  Miss 
A.,  Stone,  H.  E.,  Stratten,  A.  W.,  Stuart, 
J.  C,  Sutherland,  J.,  Taylor,  J.  A.,  Teeple, 
R.  H.,  Thompson,  A.  B.,  Thorburn,  J.  D., 
Tolling,  M.  P.,  Tom,  Miss  F.  E.,  Wait,  F. 
S.,  Walters,  W.  R.,  White,  W.  T.,  Widdi- 
field,  H.,  Wilmott,  W.  E.,  Wilson,  E.  V. 
Twenty-two  were  in  all  rejected. 

MEDICINE. 

The  following  candidates  have  passed  the 
matriculation  in  Medicine :  Johnson,  D., 
Morrisburg,  H.  S.,  Morrison,  W.  C.  (self 
taught),  Von  Mandelsloh,  A.  C,  Berlin,  H. 
S.,  Watson,  W.  R.,  Waterdown,  H.  S. 

HONORS. 

Classics. — Class  II.,  Johnston ;  Latin  only, 
Morrison. 

Mathematics. — Class  II.,  i,  Johnston;  2, 
Morrison. 

English. — Class  I.,  Morrison.  Class  II., 
Johnston. 

History  and  Geography. — Class  1. ,  Mor- 
rison. Class  II.,  I,  Von  Mandelsloh;  2, 
Johnston. 

French. — Class  I.,  Morrison. 

German. — Class  I.,  Von  Mandelsloh. 
Class  II.,  Morrison. 

Chemistry. — Class  II.,  Johnston. 

The  smallness  of  the  class  in  Medicine  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  custom 
now  for  candidates  to  matriculate  in  Arts  and 
afterwards  to  transfer  to  Medicine. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    IN    ARTS. 

Classics. — Stratten,  A.  W.,  Toronto  Col- 
legiate Institute.  f 

Mathematics. — Crawford,  J.  I.,  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Modern  Languages. — Logie,  T.,  London 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Scholarship. — McArthur, 
R.  A. ,  Upper  Canada  College. 

General  Proficiency. — Hunter,  W.  H.,  To- 
ronto Collegiate  Institute;  Palmer,  J.  A., 
Whitby  Collegiate  Institute;  Stratten,  A. 
W.,  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute;  Hardy, 
C.  J.,  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute;  Smith, 
A.  S. ,  Upper  Canada  College. 

HONOR  LISTS. 
Classics. — Class  I.,  Stratten,  A.  W.,  Reav 
ley,  E.,  Sliter,  E.  O.,  Freeman,  J.  A.,  Mc 
Arthur,  R.  A.  Class  II.,  Ross,  H.  F. 
Palmer,  J.  B.,  Hunter,  W.  H.,  and  Stewart 
T.  P.  B.,  equal;  Crawford,  J.,  McKay,  A, 
W.,  Brebner,  J.,  Chisholm,  W.  P.  and  Mil 
ler,  W.  L.  and  Molsby,  A.,  Langdon,  P.  and 


MacLean,  J.  S.  and  Smith,  A.  G.,  Bremner, 
F.  P.  and  Reid,  G.  H.,  Dale,  J.  F.,  Hardy, 
C  J.  _-- 

Mathematics. — Class  I.,  Crawford,  J.  F.,  ' 
Duff,  J.  A.,  Chant,  C.  A.  and  Stewart,  J.  C, 
Keiler,  A.  J.,  Hoosbeyer,  O.,  Avery,  E.  H., 
Logie,  T.,  Rosebrugh,  T.  R.,  Hicks,  C.  G., 
Johnston,  R.  and  Kelly  M.  V.,  MacLean,  G. 
Class  II.,  Smith,  A.  G.,  Beath,  T.,  Suther- 
land,  J.  and  Stratten,  A.  W.,  Laing,  Miss  S. 
E.  and  Morrison,  N.,  Hunter,  W.  H., 
White,  W.  T.,  Colquhoun,  W.  T.  and  Paken- 
ham,  W.  and  Palmer,  J.  A.,  Brebner,  J.  and 
Jcffroys,  C.  L.,  McLennon,  J.  C,  Neyley, 
J.  A.,  Drake,  F.  A.,  Hardy,  C.  J.,  Kennedy, 
J.  P.,  Moore,  J.  H.,  Jeffreys,  J.  and  Loose- 
ley,  Miss  K.  N.,  Graham,  W.  A.,  Armstrong, 
J.  A.,  Sinclair,  J. 

English.— (Z\z.%%\.,  Hunter,  W.  H.,  Chant, 
C.  A,,  Logie,  T.,  Eastwood,  J.  H.,  Robson, 
J.  H.  Class  II.,  Gordon,  A.  R.  and  Paken- 
ham,  W.  and  Smith,  A.  G.,  Dale,  J.  F.  and 
Redden,  J.  A.  C,  Hardy,  C  J.  and  Suther- 
land, J.,  Henderson,  A.  J.,  Carpenter,  H. 
and  Neyley,  J.  A.,  Dwyer,  H.  A.,  and  Pal- 
mer, J.  A.  and  Stratten,  A.  W.,  Reavley,  L., 
Keiler,  A.  J,  and  Kelly,  M.  V.  and  McArthur, 
R.  A.,  Maclean,  J.  S.,  Fere,  G.  A.  and 
Holmes,  R.  and  McMurchy,  A.  A.,  Aikens, 
H.  A.  and  Bayley  and  Bremner,  F.  P.,  and 
Laing,  S.  E.  and  McNamara,  F.  R.,  and 
Ross,  O. 

History  and  Geography. — Class  I.,  Neyley, 
Henderson,  Dale,  Garvin,  J.  A.  and  Logie 
and  Pakenham,  McArthur.  Class  II.,  Hun- 
ter and  Palmer  and  Reavley,  Eastwood, 
Gordon  and  Ross,  Graham,  W.  A.,  Beath 
and  Drew,  Bradley  and  Kent  and  Robson 
and  Stuart,  J.  C,  Avery  and  Carpenter,  H. 
and  Ilalstead  and  Keiler  and  Laing  and 
Mahood,  H.  W.  L.,  Wallers,  W.  R.,  Aikens 
and  Fere,  Clayton,  A.  and  Hardy  and  Mc- 
Murchy and  Stone,  H.  C,  Armstrong  and 
McNamara  and  Tolling,  M.  P.,  Cameron, 
M.  A.  and  Kennedy,  J.  P.  and  Sutherland, 
Jeffreys,  Hicks  and  Sinclair,  Stewart,  T.  B. 
v.,  Fenwick,  E.  W. 

French. — Class  I.,  Fere,  Logie,  Robson, 
Housberger,  Kent,  Aikins,  Holmes  and  Mc- 
Arthur, Hicks,  Blain  and  Ross,  Pakenham 
and  Smith,  Fenwick  and  Hunter,  Widdifield, 
Cameron  and  Jeffreys.  Class  II.,  Drake, 
Hardy,  Hume,  J.  and  Palmer,  Graham, 
Dwyer  and  Maclean,  J.  S.  and  McKay  and 
Stone,  A.,  Boys,  H.  R.  and  Laing,  McNa- 
mara,  Hamm,  Miss  M.  J.  and  Hill,  T.  W. 

German. — Class  I.,  Housberger,  Robson, 
Logie,  McArthur,  Kent,  Ross,  Blain,  Paken- 
ham, Hicks,  Fere,  Clayton.  Class  II., 
Holmes,  Aikins,  P'enwick,  Hardy,  Drake, 
McNamara,  Boys,  Hunter,  Stone,  A.,  Mac- 
lean, J.  S.,  Cameron,  Jeffreys,  Mahood. 
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women's  local  examinations. 

[The  numbers  after  the  names  indicate  the 
groups  in  which  the  candidates  have  passed.] 

Addison,  M.  E.  F.,  2  and  3;  Arkell,  H., 
2  and  3  ;  Alt,  A.,  3;  Bollard,  M.,  2  and  3  ; 
Balmer,  M.  L.,  2  and  3  ;  Barr,  A.,  2  and  3  ; 
Cameron,  A.,  2;  Catianach,  J.,  2  and  3; 
Cockshutt,  M.,  3 ;  Cole,  B.,  2  ;  Carlwood, 
I.  J.,  2  and  3  ;  Fair,  E.,  2  ;  P'itzgerald,  A., 

2  and  3  ;  Forbes,  J.,  2  and  3  ;  Gould,  E.,  2 
and  3  ;  Gladduh,  L.  S.,  2  and  3  ;  Glover, 
N.,  2  and  3;  Hepburn,  M.,  2  and  3  ;  Hil- 
liard,  C  L.,  2;  Inglis,  N.,  2  ;  Jameson,  E., 

3  ;  Johnston,  D.  A.,  2  and  3;  Joyner,  M., 
2  and  3  ;  Kelly,  F.,  2  and  3  ;  Kettles,  N. 
E.,  3  ;  Lipsey,  N.,  2  and  3  ;  McCaul,  M.  J., 
2  and  3;  McDougall,  M.,  2  ;  McFarlane, 
M. ,  2  and  3  ;  MacGregor,  A.  M.,  2  and  3  ; 
McGregor,  T. ,  2 ;  McLaren,  K.,  2  and  3 ; 
McNiven,  G.,  2  and  3  ;  Miller,  L.,  3  ;  Mills, 
v.,  2 and  3  ;  Neehols,  A.,  2  ;  Patterson,  M., 
2  and  3  ;  Penwarden,  2  and  3  ;  Loddick,  2 
and  3  ;  Rogers,  M.,  2  and  3  ;  Ross,  C.  K., 

2  and  3;  Walkington,  J.,  2  and  3  ;  Warren, 
M.,  2  and  3  ;  Watson,  B.,  2  and  3  ;  Webb, 
K. ,  2  and  3  ;  Wickett,  E.,  2  and  3  ;  Wickett, 
M.,  2  and  3  ;  Zealand,  J.,  2  and  3. 

Group  2  comprises  Mathematics,  and  group 

3  English,  French,  History  and  Geography. 
Of  those  who  passed  the  local  examination 
for  women,  six  came  from  the  Brantford 
Young  Ladies'  College,  five  from  Richmond 
Hill  High  School,  one  from  Newmarket 
High  School,  three  from  St.  Mary's  Collegi- 
ate Institute,  one  from  Toronto  Collegiate 
Institute,  two  from  Port  Hope  High  School, 
twenty-five  from  St.  Thomas  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, five  from  Whitby  Collegiate  Institute. 

HONOR  LIST. 

Mathematics, — Class  II.,  Watson,  B.  G., 
Port  Hope  H.  S. 

English, — Class  II.,  (i)  Barr,  A.,  Brant- 
ford Young  Ladies'  College ;  (2)  Balmer, 
M.  L.  and  Patterson,  M.  (aeq),  Brantford 
Young  ladies'  College;  Keltic,  F.,  New- 
market H.  S. 

History  and  Geography. — Class  II.,  (i) 
Cockshutt,  N. ,  Brantford  Young  Ladies'  Col- 
lege ;  (2)  Balmer,  M.  L.,  Keltie,  F.  (aeq.) ; 
(4)  Patterson,  M. ;  (5)  Barr,  A.  and  John- 
ston, D.  A.  G.,  Whitby  C.  I.  (seq.)  ;  (7) 
Jamieson,  E.,  Brantford  Y.  L.  C.  ;  (8)  Gad- 
ish,  L.  G.,  Richmond  Hill  H.  S.,  and  Lewis, 
H.,  Newmarket  H.  S.  (seq.) ;  (10)  Miller,  E., 
Richmond  Hill  H.  S. 


French.— (Z\z.%%  I.,  (i)  Kettles,  M.  E.,  pri- 
vate study  and  Toronto  C.  I.,  and  Roddick, 
M.  E.,  Port  Hope  H.  S.  (seq.)  ;  (3)  Balmer, 
M.  L.,  Jamieson,  E.  and  Keltie  F.  (seq.). 
Class  II.,  (i)  Watson,  B.  G.  ;  (2)  Barr,  A.  ^ 
(3)  Patterson,  M.  ;  (4)  Johnston,  D.  A.  G. ;. 
/5)  Cockshutt,  N. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

DISTRIBUTION     OF     GRANT. 

Regulations  approved  by  Order  in  Council  on 
the  i6th  day  of  fuly,  i88j,  in  lieu  of  the 
Order  dated  jist  day  of  Jidyy  1882. 

The  annual  Legislative  Grants  to  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  shall  be 
distributed  on  the  following  basis,  namely  : — 

A. — HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

(i)  Every  High  School  with  two  qualified 
teachers  shall  receive  the  fixed  grant  of  $500^ 
and  in  addition  33^  per  cent,  of  the  yearly 
amount  paid  for  salaries  of  such  teachers  from 
$1,500  up  to  $2,000. 

(2)  During  the  year  1883  special  grants^ 
not  exceeding  $80,  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Education  Department  in  favour  of  such 
High  Schools  of  this  class  whose  present 
circumstances  may  be  so  exceptional  as  to 
justify  this  grant. 

(3)  Every  High  School  with  at  least  three 
qualified  teachers  shall  receive  the  fixed  grant 
of  $500,  and  in  addition  45  per  cent,  of  the 
yearly  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  such 
teachers  over  $2,000,  but  not  to  exceed  $750 
in  any  case. 

B. — COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTES. 

(4)  Every  Collegiate  Institute  complying 
with  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Education  Department  for  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes, as  such,  shall  receive  the  fixed  High 
School  grant  of  $500,  the  special  grant  for 
Collegiate  Institutes  $250,  also  45  per  cent, 
of  the  yearly  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  duly 
qualified  teachers  from  $2,000  up  to  $4,500, 
but  not  to  exceed  $750,  also  33J  percent,  on 
the  amount  paid  for  salaries  for  such  teachers 
over  $4, 500,  but  not  to  exceed  $500. 

(5)  For  the  year  1883  the  sum  of  $2,000 
in  addition  to  the  grant  voted  for  the  esti- 
mates of  the  year,  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools 
on  the  basis  of  average  attendance. 
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ANNUAL   CONVENTION   OF  THE   ONTARIO   PROVINCIAL 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.  ' 

PRESIDENT    MACMURCHY's     ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

IN  the  remarks  which  through  cus- 
tom it  now  becomes  my  duty  to 
address  to  you,  I  purpose  to  confine 
myself  to  a  few  of  those  points  with 
which  we,  to  whom  the  parents  of  the 
country  entrust  their  children  for  nur- 
ture in  all  that  truly  enobles  a  human 
being,  should  be  especially  conversant. 

The  work  to  be  done  under  any 
school  law  is  threefold.  First,  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  and  suitable  school 
accommodation ;  second,  to  enforce 
regular  attendance  of  all  children  of 
school  age  at  the  schools  thus  pro- 
vided ;  third,  to  adopt  the  necessary 
means  to  secure  for  the  children  thus 
assembled  a  complete  and  efficient 
education. 

On  the  first  object,  viz.,  school 
accommodation,  I  do  not  intend  to  say 
anything,  except  to  state  that  very 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made, 
and  to  express  the  conviction,  which 
I  have  had  for  some  years  past,  that 
22 


too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  material  development  of  the 
schools — and  slight  interest  taken  in 
the  well-being  of  the  living  agent — to 
the  detriment  of  the  progress  of  the 
country — since  it  is  true  for  all  time  : 
like  master,  like  school. 

The  population  of  this  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  now  over 
2,000,000,  and  by  the  last  annual  re- 
port ( 1 881)  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, the  whole  number  of  school 
children  is  484,224.  From  this  num- 
ber deduct  one-seventh  for  those  who 
are  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lic elementary  schools,  and  we  have 
415,049  as  the  number  which  should 
be  taught  in  these  schools.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  school  children 
in  Ontario.  In  Great  Britain  the 
number  of  school  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  in- 
clusive, forms  about  a  sixth  of  the 
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population,  but  in  Ontario  the  given 
number  forms  nearly  a  fourth.  An- 
other peculiarity  is  that  while  the 
whole  population  is  increasing,  the 
school  population,  according  to  the 
returns,  is  decreasing.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
inspectors  to  these  features  of  our 
school  statistics.  Looking  at  the 
figures  given  by  the  annual  Depart- 
mental Reports  on  Education,  I  find 
that  for  the  year  1858  the  daily  aver- 
age attendence  was  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  number  on  the  roll,  for 
the  year  1868  the  daily  average  atten- 
dance Was  forty  per  cent,  for  1880, 
forty-six  per  cent,  and  for  1881,  forty- 
five  per  cent  So  that,  apparently,  the 
annual  increase  in  the  average  daily 
attendance  has  been  one-half  per  cent 
Examining  the  last  report  issued  by 
the  education  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  find  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  whole  school  children 
who  attended  school  for  the  year  was 
thirty-four,  whereas  the  daily  average 
precentage  of  the  number  on  the  roll 
for  the  same  year  was  fifty-nine ;  in 
one  city,  the  daily  average  attendance 
of  those  on  the  roll  is  reported  to 
have  been  eighty-nine  per  cent.  The 
school  age  in  England  and  Wales  is 
between  five  and  thirteen;  the  per- 
centage of  the  whole  number  of  school 
children  whose  names  were  on  the  roll 
for  1 88 1  was  seventy;  the  daily  aver- 
age attendance  of  those  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  roll  for  the  same 
year  was  83.45  per  cent,  and  is  year 
by  year  becoming  higher.  For  Scot- 
land, where  the  school  age  is  between 
five  and  fourteen,  the  percentage  for 
1 88 1  of  the  whole  number  of  school 
children  expected  to  attend  public 
elementary  schools,  was  sixty-six,  and 
for  those  whose  names  were  on  the  roll, 
the  percentage  of  the  daily  average 
attendance  for  the  same  year  was 
seventy-nine ;  also,  as  in  England  and 
Wales,  this  percentage  is  annually  be- 
coming greater.     From  these  figures 


it  is  seen  that  we  are  far  behind  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  even 
the  States  of  the  neighbouring  Union 
in  the  matter  of  school  attendance. 
The  law  compels  the  local  school 
authorities  to  make  provision  for 
teaching  all  the  school  children  in  the 
country,  the  money  has  been  invested 
for  this  purpose  by  the  parents,  teachers 
have  been  engaged  for  instructing  the 
scholars ;  but  though  the  machinery  is 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  the  learners 
are  not  in  the  school-rooms.  The 
financial  loss,  though  it  is  not  incon- 
siderable, is  only  the  least  part  of  the 
actual  loss  sustained  by  the  people  on 
account  of  the  small  daily  average 
attendance  of  the  scholars.  Much 
more  attention  is  required  from  trus- 
tees, inspectors,  teachers  and  parents, 
in  order  to  secure  the  average  atten- 
dance which  has  been  obtained,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  in  other  English- 
speaking  communities.  It  is  not  at  all 
creditable  to  us,  that  our  wealthy  and 
populous  Province  of  Ontario  should 
be  so  far  behind  other  countries  exist- 
ing under  similar  conditions,  in  this 
essential  requisite  of  prosperous  school- 
keeping. 

Having  thus  briefly,  but  as  well  as 
may  be,  considered  the  scholars  and 
their  attendance  at  school,  let  us  look 
at  the  teachers ;  as  respects  their  {a) 
literary  attainments  ;  [b)  experience  in 
teaching ;  {c)  length  of  service.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  what 
are  the  conditions,  both  as  regards 
literary  attainments  and  experience 
gained  in  teaching,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  certificates  of  the  various  grades  ; 
all  these  I  may  safely  assume  are  well 
known  to  you.  In  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  there  are  6,928  teach- 
ers engaged.  By  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  Minister  of  Education  they 
are  classified  as  follows: — Number 
of  teachers  holding  third  class  certifi- 
cates, 4,346  ;  number  holding  second 
class  certificates,  2,059,  ^"^^  number 
holding  first  class,  523 :  that  is,  the 
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percentages  of  third,  second,  and 
first  classes,  respectively,  are  sixty- 
three,  twenty-nine,  and  eight.  You 
will  observe,  no  distinction  is  made 
between  County  Board  certificates 
and  those  issued  by  the  Minister  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Examiners,  nor  is  the 
number  of  those  holding  permits  only 
excluded  from  the  third  class.  It  is 
not  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the 
number  of  those  holding  the  lowest 
grade  of  certificate  is  continually  in- 
creasing. Every  legitimate  facility 
and  inducement  should  be  afforded 
to  teachers  to  improve  the  grade  of 
their  certificates,  and  to  continue 
without  interruption  in  the  profession. 
To  secure  these  worthy  ends,  the  pro- 
viding of  residences  for  teachers  would 
be  of  special  value,  as  enabling  a 
most  desirable  class  to  remain  in  the 
service,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  tend- 
ency of  such  wise  and  fitting  provision 
would  be  the  lessening  of  the  too  fre- 
quent change  of  masters,  which  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  we  all 
regret  so  much.  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  reliable  information 
as  to  the  average  length  of  service  of 
teachers  in  Ontario ;  I  suspect  it  is 
comparatively  very  short.  Some  statis- 
tics can  be  given  as  to  the  longest 
period  of  service.  Examining  the 
list  of  those  who  are  receiving  the  al- 
lowance from  the  superannuation  fund, 
I  find  the  following  figures  bearing 
upon  the  ages  and  length  of  service  in 
Ontario  of  the  recipients.  Five  con- 
secutive years  were  taken.  The 
average  ages  were  65,  65,  64,  d^,  63  ; 
average  length  of  services  in  Ontario 
was  respectively  for  the  same  years, 
22.  From  this  it  is  manifest,  either 
that  these  men  began  to  teach  some- 
what late  in  life,  or  that  they  had 
taught  for  years  somewhere  else. 
The  professional  life  should  at  the 
very  least  be  fifty  per  cent.  more.  A 
man  is  only  at  his  best  as  a  teacher 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty  or 
sixty-five. 


We  meet  our  scholars  day  in  day 
out  during  the  school  year.  What  is 
our  object?  What  have  we  in  view 
in  so  far  as  we  consciously  set  a 
definite  aim  before  us  ?  Is  it  simply 
to  pass  the  time  or  to  get  a  piece  of 
bread  ?  or  to  make  keeping  school  a 
basis  of  operation  for  gathering  money 
in  all  possible  ways,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  legal  holidays  for  outside 
business  rather  than,  as  designed  by 
law,  for  repairment  of  energies  and 
increase  of  knowledge?  Must  we 
confess  that  amongst  the  7,000  teach- 
ers of  Ontario  there  are  some  who 
put  a  noble  profession  to  an  ignoble 
use?  Is  it  our  aim  only  to  give 
instruction  in  the  representative  sub- 
jects of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic? We  know  that  there  are 
some  able  and  zealous  teachers,  who 
devote  their  energies  to  this  duty, 
and  consider  it  to  be  the  whole  func- 
tion of  the  schoolmaster.  But  is  this 
so  ?  Do  we  meet  our  whole  obligation 
when  we  turn  out  boys  and  girls  good 
readers,  writers  of  a  fair  hand,  and 
good  at  ciphering,  expert  at  telling  the 
location  of  different  countries,  etc., 
etc.  ?  I  ask  each  teacher  who  has 
given  the  question  any  thought,  if  he 
feels  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
has  done  his  duty  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  his  school  when  he  has  dealt 
only  with  the  intellectual  part  of  their 
being  ? 

Assuredly,  I  feel  certain  that  I  voice 
only  the  mature  judgment  of  our  efii- 
cient  and  zealous  teachers  when  I 
give  emphatically  the  answer  No  to 
the  above  question.  Here  I  insert  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  not  many  months  since  : 
— "A  boy  wanted;  the  boy  that  is 
wanted  must  be  active,  intelligent, 
cleanly  in  his  habits,  quick  to  learn, 
obedient,  truthful,  and,  above  all, 
must  be  honest."  This  advertisement 
clearly  reminds  us  teachers  that  while 
we  are  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  ot 
the  intellectual  faculties,  we  are  by  no 
means  to  forget  that  if  our  boys  are  to 
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fill  the  places  where  boys  are  wanted, 
we  must  with  the  utmost  care  develop, 
nurture,  and  strengthen  good  char- 
acter. The  conduct  of  a  man,  not 
his  attainments,  most  concerns  his 
fellows  with  whom  he  lives,  and  the 
nation  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 
Many  a  man  is  honourable,  faithful, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  those  amongst 
whom  he  moves  without  being  what 
is  called  educated.  And,  indeed, 
daily  experience  unmistakably  shows 
us  that  a  cultivated  intelligence  is 
often  degraded  to  the  worst  purposes. 
It  is  therefore  our  deliberate  aim, 
while  giving  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  representative  branches  re- 
ferred to  above,  also,  with  equal  care 
at  least,  to  attend  discreetly  and  with 
unflagging  zeal  to  the  instruction  of 
our  scholars  as  to  their  moral  obliga- 
tions and  duties.  The  training  of  a 
child  should  aim  at  the  development 
of  his  whole  nature,  moral  and  re- 
ligious, as  well  as  intellectual.  The 
being  is  one  and  indivisible ;  we 
should  not  attempt  to  split  it. 

Cleanliness  of  person,  purity  of 
manners,  truth,  honesty,  kindness,  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others,  forbear- 
ance, carefulness,  thrift,  love  and 
obedience  to  parents  and  teachers, 
are  of  great  importance,  and  the 
earnest,  conscientious  teacher  will 
never  have  them  out  of  view.  Also, 
the  first  faint  appearance  of  good 
intentions  will  be  eagerly  watched  for 
and  carefully  tended,  and  obedience 
to  an  enlightened  conscience  insisted 
upon  as  the  hidden  spring  of  all  right 
action.  To  do  this  is  to  claim  for  our 
noble  work  its  rightful  place,  to  hallow 
it  with  the  special  care  and  sanction 
of  the  Master  of  Assemblies.  Verily 
I  declare  unto  you,  brethren,  that,  if 
I  had  the  consciousness  that  my  work 
in  the  school-room  was  limited  by 
this  life  and  the  results  of  this  life 
only,  the  very  spring  of  action  and 
endurance  would  be  removed.  That 
I  am  accomplishing  a  purpose,  doing 
a  special  work — how  imperfectly  the 


Master  only  knows.  Faith  is  the 
sheet  anchor  by  which  I  meet  all  dis- 
couragement and  all  disappointment, 
and  at  the  same  time  from  which  I 
derive  power  to  continue  at  the  work 
rejoicingly.  And  who  are  they  that 
would  rob  you  and  me  of  this,  the 
source  of  our  continuance  and  power 
in  our  chosen  profession,  the  most 
important  of  callings?  Every  good 
school  is  more  than  a  place  for 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  It 
should  serve  as  a  discipline  for  the 
orderly  performance  of  work  all 
through  life,  it  should  set  up  a  high 
standard  of  method  and  punctuality, 
should  train  to  habits  of  organized  and 
steadfast  effort.  It  should  be,  in  minia- 
ture, an  image  of  the  mighty  world. 
And  education  must  ever  keep  in  view 
the  great  principle  that  its  highest  ob- 
ject is  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious 
elevation  of  the  scholar,  the  evolution 
of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  his 
powers  and  character.  It  must  aim 
at  the  highest  possibilities,  or  its  re- 
sults will  be  failure.  It  must  not 
be  regarded  as  simply  ministering  to 
our  selfish  ends.  Here  I  quote  the 
opinions  of  two  men,  whose  words,  I 
doubt  not,  will  have  much  weight 
with  us.  The  first  is  that  of  a  scien- 
tist, an  earnest  and  successful  stu- 
dent, an  accomplished  educator.  Prin- 
cipal Dawson,  of  McGill  University : 
"No  education  worthy  of  the  name 
can  overlook  the  religious  instinct 
of  man.  It  will  be  a  fatal  mistake 
in  our  science  teaching  if  it  runs 
counter  to  spiritual  truths  and  inter- 
ests. The  teaching  of  non-religious 
men  is  cold  and  repulsive.  The 
aesthetic  and  moral  relations  of  nature 
are  lost  sight  of  But  so  long  as 
common  sense  remains  to  man,  it  is 
impossible  that  monism  and  agnosti- 
cism can  be  the  doctrine  of  more  than 
a  very  few  eccentric  minds."  The 
other  is  that  of  our  respected  and 
much  regretted  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  :  "  There  are  many  religious  per- 
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sons  who  think  the  day  schools,  like 
the  farm  fields,  is  the  place  for  secular 
work,  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
workers  being  performed  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other  in  the  home  habita- 
tion, and  not  in  the  field  of  labour. 
But  as  Christian  principles  and  morals 
are  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  most 
noble  in  man,  as  well  as  most  prosper- 
ous in  a  country,  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
the  public  schools  avowedly  impreg- 
nated with  these  to  so  great  an  extent, 
thus  tending  to  build  up  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  Christian  educa- 
tion." 

The  case  being  so,  how  are  we  to 
realize  this  the  highest  function  of  our 
life  work?  I  know  of  no  way,  and  the 
world  has  not  yet  discovered,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  discover,  any  other  way  but  by 
Scripture  reading  and  teachingof  Bible 
precept.  You  will  not  misunder- 
stand me,  I  do  not  ascribe  any  talis- 
manic  power  per  se  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures.  I  do  recognize  in  the 
Bible  a  Divine  gift  to  man  for  his  safe 
guidance  in  this  world  of  disappoint- 
ments and  triumphs.  By  religious 
and  moral  education  I  understand, 
not  merely  a  set  of  Bible  or  religious 
lessons,  or  the  regular  and  constant 
repetition  in  season  and  out  of  season 
of  pious  phrases,  but  the  hourly  train- 
ing which  is  carried  on  in  every  lesson 
of  the  day.  It  should  control  every 
act.  It  is  the  constant,  though  often 
the  inexpressed  and  scarcely  conscious, 
reference  of  the  conduct  to  the  high- 
est motives  that  the  scholar  may  be- 
come self-reliant,  and  may  be  fitted  to 
guide  himself  aright  amidst  the  dan- 
gers and  temptations  v/hich  hourly 
beset  his  path  of  life.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  preparation  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  this  life  in  the  light 
of  the  life  hereafter.  Nevertheless, 
though  this  is  the  case,  I  hold  Bible 
reading,  in  our  Public  Schools,  to  be 
of  prime  importance,  not  for  the  teach- 
ing of  doctrine,  but  for  the  teaching 
and  emphasizing  reverently  of  the 
great  truths  of  our  common  Christi- 


anity. In  the  achieving  of  this  glo- 
rious purpose,  I  do  not  believe  any 
serious  obstacle  would  be  encountered 
from  any  enlightened  and  truly  pa- 
triotic citizen.  What  is  required  is 
just  to  do  it. 

In  the  city  of  London,  England,  this 
is  carried  out  most  successfully,  I  cite 
the  example  of  the  city  of  London, 
not  because  it  is  done  better  there 
than  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
but  because  the  school  population  is 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  because  what  is  done 
there  seems  to  me  quite  practicable 
in  Canada,  at  least  in  Ontario.  Prizes 
are  given  annually  to  the  scholars 
attending  the  London  Board  Schools, 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Peek, 
and  also  through  that  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  For  these  prizes  all 
the  pupils,  who  are  willing,  are  ex- 
amined each  year  on  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture selected  the  previous  year.  For 
the  year  1882  the  number  of  school 
children  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  school  roll  for  the  city  of  London, 
at  the  date  of  the  last  examination  for 
Scripture  prizes,  was  203,001.  Of 
this  number  158,134  were  examined 
in  the  selected  portions  of  Scripture 
for  that  year.  "  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind, "  says  the  Chairman  of  the  School 
Board,  "that  all  the  infants,  except  one 
standard,  are  excluded,  it  will  be  seen 
that  practically  all  the  children  in 
attendance  were  examined."  Why 
should  we  not  have  a  similiar  record 
for  our  Province?  I  take  it,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  this  question  of 
Scripture  knowledge,  moral  and  re- 
ligious education,  is  the  vital  question 
for  Ontario,  yea,  for  the  whole  Domin- 
ion, in  this  and  all  succeeding  gener- 
ations. 

**  Who  loves  and  lifts  his  fellowman, 

He  is  the  saint ; 
He  walks  with  God  who  woiks  for  man  ; 

Who  in  restraint 
Holds  passions  close,  and  folly  scorns, 
His  nights  are  clean  and  sweet  his  morns  ; 
God  his  pure  brow  with  peace  adorns, 

And  crowns  the  saint." 
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Herewith  I  append  the  questions 
set  the  scholars  at  the  last  examination 
for  Scripture  prizes  for  the  city  of 
London,  Eng. : — 

Standard  4. 

1.  Write  in  the  words  of  Exod.  xx.  God's 
commands  against  idolatrous  worship. 

2.  In  what  respect  was  Moses  fitted  to^  be 
the  leader  of  the  Israelites  ? 

3.  Give  in  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  the  duties  of  parents  and  children,  of 
masters  and  servants. 

4.  Give  instances,  from  the  Acts,  of  St. 
Peter's  zeal  in  preaching  the  Gospel. 

5.  How  did  Christ  say  that  all  men  should 
know  who  were  His  disciples  ? 

6.  "Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  Under  what  circumstances  did 
Christ  use  these  words? 

7.  Give  three  texts  in  which  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  "light." 

8.  In  what  way  did  our  Lord  teach — (i) 
Truthfulness  in  word  and  act,  and  (2)  just 
dealing  one  with  another  ? 

Standard  j*. 

1.  What  does  St.  Paul  say  about — {a) 
Anger?  (^)  Evil  talk?  (c)  Kindness  one  to 
another  ?  And  what  does  St.  James  say  of 
"pure  religion  and  undefiled"? 

2.  "Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart. "  To 
whom  and  on  what  occasion  were  these  words 
said  ?  Give  from  the  Bible  any  other  instance 
in  which  they  are  applicable. 
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3.  Write  a  short  account  of  Absalom's  re- 
bellion against  his  father. 

4.  Write  down  what  you  remember  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Seed  growing  secretly.  How 
do  you  explain  it  ? 

5.  In  what  sense  did  Jesus  call  himself — 
{a)  The  bread  of  life?  {b)  The  light  of  the 
world?  {c)  The  keeper  of  the  sheep?  {d') 
The  true  vine  ? 

6.  For  what  good  deeds  are  the  following 
persons  commended  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ?  Write  a  full  account  of  one  of  them  : — 
Dorcas,  Cornelius,  Barnabas. 

Standards  6,  7,  and  upwards. 

1.  "Itisenough:  now,  O  Lord,  take  away 
my  life  ;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers." 
By  whom,  and  when,  were  these  words  ut- 
tered ?  Relate  what  took  place  immediately 
afterwards. 

2.  What  does  St.  Paul  say  about — [a) 
Anger  ?  {b)  Evil  talk  ?  [c]  Kindness  one 
to  another  ?  And  what  does  St.  James  say 
of  "pure  religion  and  undefiled  "? 

3.  Write  out  the  substance  of  the  Parable 
of  the  wicked  husbandman,  and  give  its  ap- 
plication. 

4.  "Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before 
it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doeth?" 
On  what  occasion  and  by  whom  was  this 
question  asked  ?     What  answer  was  given  ? 

5.  Write  a  short  account  of  St.  Paul's 
journey  to  Rome. 

6.  St.  Paul  says  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus, 
*'  The  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city, 
saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  with 
me."  Show  from  one  or  two  incidents  in  his 
travels  that  this  was  so. 
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BY  J.  E.  BRYANT,  M.A.,  PRINCIPAL  COLL.  INST.,  GALT. 


{From  Report  of  Toronto  ''Mail:') 


<'  n^HE  advisability  of  a  change  in 
1  the  administration  of  the 
school  lav/  by  the  appointment  of  a 
chief  superintendent  and  a  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  lieu  of  a  Minis- 
ter of  Education."  He  said  that  if 
anyone  thought  our  educational  affairs 
could  be  managed  by  a  system  free 
from  objection,  he  ventured  to  sub- 
mit that  that   person  had  not  fully 


considered  the  question.  That  the 
present  method  of  administration  was 
very  faulty  he  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt;  that  it  had  some  advantages 
which  any  substitute  for  it  would  lack, 
he  did  not  doubt  either ;  but  the  plan 
of  administration  which  he  would  pro- 
pose for  their  consideration,  although 
not  a  perfect  solution  of  the  educa- 
tional problem,  would,  he  hoped,  be 
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admitted  by  them  to  be  so  much  less 
objectionable  as  to  warrant  its  adop- 
tion, in  principle  at  least,  if  not  in  all 
its  details.  From  the  autumn  of  1844 
to  the  beginning  of  1876,  at  the  head 
of  the  school  system  of  the  province 
was  an  executive  officer  styled  the 
Superintendent  of  Education.  It  was 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  founded  the  system  which  he  ad- 
ministered ;  that  he  planted  the  tree 
which  he  afterwards  watched  and 
tended  till  all  might  enjoy  its  blos- 
soming and  partake  of  its  fruit.  This 
system  was  essentially  the  work  of 
one  man's  hands,  and  necessarily 
so.  The  country  was  new,  its  re- 
sources undeveloped,  and  the  people 
were  engrossed  in  constructing  out  of 
its  material  wealth  homes  for  them- 
selves and  children.  Just  as  the  fab- 
ric of  its  political  constitution  was 
designed  by  one  discerning  mind  its 
educational  system  was  planned  and 
built,  adapted  to  the  growing  and 
changing  needs  of  the  country,  and 
made  more  efficient,  by  the  skill  and 
wisdom  of  Dr.  Ryerson.  The  paper 
then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction  organized  in 
1846,  and  re-constituted  in  1874. 
During  one  year  of  active  work  much 
good  was  done.  It  then  became 
known  that  the  chief  superintendent 
was  advising  the  Government  to  take 
the  administration  of  the  Department 
into  their  own  hands  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister,  and  this  proved 
to  be  the  case,  for  in  February,  1876, 
the  Minister  was  appointed.  When 
he  entered  office  he  found  himself 
vested  with  powers  and  responsibiHties 
such  as  belonged  to  no  other  member 
of  the  public  service  of  the  province, 
if  indeed,  of  the  Dominion.  Possess- 
ing no  special  training  for  his  position 
and  no  intimacy  with  its  concerns  he 
had  to  exercise  all  the  executive  au- 
thority which  during  thirty  years'  ser- 
vice the  energetic  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment had  become  possessed  of,  and 


all  the  advisory  and  legislative  power 
which  the  experience  of  the  past  two 
years  had  shown  to  be  sufficient  to 
utilize  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  gentlemen.  Was 
it  any  wonder  then  that  he  found 
himself  not  equal  to  this  position? 
As  a  lawyer  he  could  comprehend 
and  interpret  the  laws  relating  to 
public  instruction.  As  a  business 
man  he  could  direct  the  working  of 
the  departmental  officers;  but  the 
mechanism  of  the  system,  outside  his 
own  office,  was  something  beyond  his 
knowledge  and  attainment.  He  took 
steps  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of 
the  Committee  then  existing,  consist- 
ing of  the  three  High  School  Inspec- 
tors and  one  other.  Immediately 
after  accepting  office  two  Public 
School  Inspectors  were  added,  and 
later  on  in  the  year  two  other  Inspec- 
tors. The  purely  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment of  this  Committee  provoked  un- 
measured hostile  criticism,  its  con- 
stitution being  anomalous  and  its 
authority  really  irresponsible.  It  was 
also  unfortunate  that  the  same  men 
should  be  required  to  act  in  such 
distinct  capacities  as  the  examiners 
of  candidates  and  the  counsellors  of 
the  Minister.  The  unsatisfactoriness 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  soon  became  manifest — to 
the  Minister,  who  began  to  realize 
that  his  power  was  really  absolute,  his 
knowledge  greater,  and  his  means  of 
obtaining  information  not  necessarily 
confined  to  one  set  of  men,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  them- 
selves, who  saw  that  while  the  public 
held  them  responsible  for  every  regu- 
lation relating  to  educational  econ- 
omy, they  in  truth  were  having  but 
little  real  authority  in  the  matter, 
every  finding  of  theirs  being  subject 
to  the  revision  of  one  whose  will  was 
absolute,  and,  as  it  was  sometimes 
thought,  capricious.  Other  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Committee 
took  place  until  it  reached  its  present 
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organization.  It  was  a  perfectly  legal 
body,  appointed  by  virtue  of  a  stat- 
ute, and  as  long  as  it  was  employed 
in  examining  candidates  it  was  exer- 
cising legitimate  functions.  By  an 
Order-in-Council,  of  January,  1882,  it 
was  made  a  board  of  reference  and 
consultation  to  which  the  Minister 
might  refer  all  matters  of  an  educa- 
tional nature;  but  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, by  this  order  agree  to  bind  him- 
self, nor  in  practice  did  it  seem  that 
he  intended  to  bind  himself,  by  any 
of  its  findings.  It  was  this  use  to 
which  the  Committee  was  put,  not 
contemplated  by  the  statute  that  au- 
thorised its  existence,  which  had  been 
objected  to  all  along,  and  which 
raised  such  a  storm  of  opposition 
against  the  Committee  of  1876.  This 
use,  he  contended,  was  illegal,  mis- 
leading, unfair  to  the  great  body  of 
educators  in  the  province,  and  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  itself.  It  covered 
up  an  arbitrary  authority  on  the  part  of 
one  who  by  reason  of  his  position 
could  not  be  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  system  which  he  manipu- 
lated, with  the  understood  endorsation 
of  a  body  of  educational  experts.  He 
(Mr.  Bryant)  disclaimed  any  attack 
upon  the  Minister  himself  He  criti- 
cised the  faulty  system  over  which  the 
Minister  found  himself  placed,  and 
which  forced  him  to  act  irresponsi- 
bly and  unadvisedly.  If  this  Commit- 
tee were  to  have  any  real  consultative 
authority,  it  should  have  the  power 
of  coming  to  final  decisions  upon 
all  matters  referred  to  it,  and  should 
be  responsible  in  some  way  or  other 
for  these  decisions  to  the  public.  Tt 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  indig- 
nity of  giving  the  weight  of  its  wisdom 
and  its  experience  to  a  decision,  only 
to  see  its  advice  rejected  for  that  of 
others.  After  carefully  considering 
the  subject,  he  (Mr.  Bryant)  could 
not  believe  that  the  present  system 
of  administering  the  school  law  by  a 
party  chief  was  the  best  system  that 


could  be  found.  It  necessitated 
every  few  years  the  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  educational  system — a 
system  so  complex  that  none  but  a 
trained  expert  could  understand  it — 
one  whose  political  eminence  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  being 
such  an  educational  expert.  It  ne- 
cessitated the  support  of  the  acts  of 
this  gentleman  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  his  political  party  friends  and  the 
public  journals  which  favoured  the 
Administration  to  which  he  belonged, 
as  also  the  hostile  criticism  and  often- 
times downright  condemnation  of 
these  same  acts  by  his  political  op- 
ponents. It  necessitated  the  erection 
and  continuance  of  a  perfectly  irre- 
sponsible and  arbitrary  authority  over 
our  educational  system,  or  else  the 
bringing  of  every  petty  regulation  in 
regard  to  the  internal  economy  of 
the  school  system  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a  direct  party  vote  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. It  necessitated  the  Minister  in 
making  a  choice  of  suitable  occupants 
for  positions  of  emolument  within  his 
gift — positions  requiring  professional 
reputation,  experience,  and  judgment 
in  their  incumbents — to  be  submitted 
to  all  sorts  of  party  wirepulling  and 
intrigue  ;  and  it  inflicted  upon  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  such  positions, 
who  perhaps  were  perfectly  guiltless 
of  any  such  unworthy  canvassing,  the 
stigma  of  party  servility.  It  tended 
to  create  in  the  public  mind  a  sus- 
picion that  in  the  authorization  of 
certain  text-books  rather  than  others 
the  Minister  was  guided  by  the  poli- 
tical faith  and  allegiance  of  the 
authors  and  publishers  rather  than 
by  the  suitability  of  the  books  author- 
ized. It  tended  to  create,  too,  the 
suspicion  that  political  influence  was 
a  weightier  argument  to  convince  the 
Ministers'  judgment  than  principle  or 
reasonableness.  It  gave  to  party 
journals  an  opportunity  to  magnify 
every  little  act  of  Ministerial  common 
sense  and  judgment  into  a  matter  of 
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supreme  and  unequal  beneficence ; 
or  on  the  other  hand,  to  distort  every 
little  Departmental  delinquency  into 
an  enormous  offence  against  liberty, 
morality,  economy,  or  what  not.  It 
made  of  our  educational  system, 
which  it  should  be  the  highest  care 
of  our  wisest  statesmen  of  all  political 
parties  to  cherish  and  protect,  a  tilt- 
ing-post  to  be  thrust  at  by  any  party- 
writer  or  speaker.  By  the  inevitable 
lack  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  laws  and  regulations  which 
he  administered,  it  made  him  depend- 
ent upon  the  advice  of  others,  and 
this  being  obtained  from  whatever 
quarter  he  chose  it  might  or  might 
not  be  disinterested,  prudent,  and 
well-considered,  and  so  was  most 
likely  to  be  inharmonious  with  other 
acts  and  regulations  previously  author- 
ized, and  thus  created  dissatisfaction 
and  distrust.  He  feared  that  every 
charge  which  he  had  expressed  in 
general  terms  had  been  illustrated 
again  and  again  in  the  experience  of 
the  past  seven  years.  He  feared 
that  in  spite  of  ourselves  we  were 
beginning  to  feel  that  a  political 
interest  was  at  least  a  considerable 
element  in  professional  preferment. 
If  they  examined  carefully  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  which  had 
been  issued  for  some  years  past  he 
thought  they  would  find  that  they 
bore  those  marks  of  heterogeneous 
origin,  inharmonious  relationship,  and 
frequently  immature  concoction, 
which  he  had  stated  must  result  from 
the  institution  of  an  executive  politi- 
cal head  practically  unacquainted  with 
what  he  dealt  with,  and  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  irresponsible  and 
arbitrarily  appointed  advisers.  Mr. 
Bryant  then  briefly  detailed  a  scheme 


which  while  he  admitted  was  not 
entirely  free  from  objection,  still  he 
thought  would  be  far  less  objection- 
able than  the  present  system.  A 
Chief  Superintendent  to  be  appointed 
whose  powers  should  be  very  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  late  Superin- 
tendent after  the  Act  of  1874,  who 
should  be  essentially  an  executive 
officer  to  administer  the  school  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
should  consist  of: — i.  The  Chief 
Superintendent ;  2.  The  Provincial 
Secretary  for  the  time  being  ;  3.  One 
High  School  Inspector  who  should 
retire  annually ;  4.  Two  representa- 
tives of  the  High  School  masters ; 
5.  Two  representatives  of  the  Public 
School  inspectors ;  6.  Two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  teaching  profession 
in  general ;  7.  The  president  of  the 
Provincial  Teachers'  Association;  8. 
A  representative  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  one  of  each  University  ot 
the  Province,  and  one  of  each  College 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  To- 
ronto ;  9.  Six  appointees  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council.  This 
Council  upon  its  organization  could 
divide  itself  into  committees  such  as 
follows  : — On  text-books,  on  the  Pub- 
lic School  programme,  on  the  High 
School  programme,  on  certificates 
and  examinations,  on  the  Normal 
Schools,  on  the  distribution  of  the 
High  School  fund,  on  nominations 
for  office,  on  legislation,  etc.  To  those 
committees  every  matter  coming  under 
these  heads  should  be  relegated.  But 
a  body  of  earnest  and  intelligent  men 
such  as  would  be  chosen  would  soon 
find  means  of  making  its  service  to  the 
public  as  useful  and  efficient  as  possible. 
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«  ONLY  A  CLOD."* 


BY  D.   F.  H.  WILKINS,  B.A.,  BAG.  APP.  SCI.,  MATHEMATICAL  AND  SCIENCE 
MASTER,  MOUNT  FOREST. 


WANDERING,  it  may  be,  on 
some  bright  day  of  Spring  or 
Summer,  along  a  country  road,  we 
have  crushed  or  kicked  aside  some 
brown  clay  heap.  Looking  from  an 
elevated  position  over  some  glorious 
panorama  of  hill  and  dale,  especially 
in  Autumn,  we  have  noticed  many  a 
field  heavy  with  brown  clods  of  clay. 
To-day  I  ask  you  to  consider  briefly 
these  unsightly  clods,  from  which  we 
have  often  turned  away  in  indifl"er- 
ence.  Long  ago  a  learned  theolo- 
gian said,  "  A  clod,  a  pebble,  or  a 
liquid  drop  might  be  " — /.  ^.,  might 
be  of  itself.  Had  he  lived  in  our  day 
that  sentence  would  never  have  been 
written.  Science  has  undeceived  us 
in  this  respect,  and  has  shown  us 
that  even  the  humble,  despised  clod 
of  clay  has  its  history  and  manifold 
uses ;  that  it  bears  the  stamp  of  Di- 
vine workmanship  as  much  as  the 
gem,  the  flower,  or  man  himself. 
Science  has  here  brought  home  to  us 
with  more  force  than  ever  the  Divine 
assertion  to  St.  Peter  on  the  house- 
top, "  what  God  hath  made  (to  slight- 
ly alter  the  sacred  text)  that  call  not 
thou  common  or  unclean." 

I.  First,  let  us  regard  its  history. 
Tracing  yonder  clay-clod  back  a  few 
thousand  years,  let  us  see  the  fields 
and  roads,  the  villages  and  towns, 
and  forests  of  to-day  covered  by  the 
blue  sea  with  its  gracefully  curving 
shores,  its  lovely  bays,  and  sandy 
beach.  Let  us  enter  one  of  the 
sheltered  bays  and  see  some  muddy 
stream  debouching  there.  Let  us  ob- 
serve the  mud  slowly  sinking  through 
the  crystal  water  and  the  clay  being 

*  An  address  delivered  to  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School,  Mount  Forest. 


formed,  layer  upon   layer.      So    the 
work  goes  on,  now  slowly  now  rapidly, 
each  layer  hardening  by  the  pressure 
of  those  above  it,  till  our  bay  is  either 
"  silted  up,"  or   its  body   has    been 
pushed  bodily  above  the  water  and 
has  become  dry   land.      Thus  grow 
our  fields,  thus  to-day  under  many  an 
inlet  of  old  ocean,  and  under  many  a 
bay  and  lakelet,  are  fields  of  the  future 
forming.     But,  you  ask,  whence  the 
mud,  in  the  stream  of  which  you  have 
spoken  ?     Let  us  follow  our  stream 
up  to   its   source   in   the  far-distant 
hills,  and  note  as  we  ascend  the  river 
ceaselessly     cutting    its    banks    and 
carrying   them   away.       Notice  that 
from  mouth  to  source,  on  all  sides, 
rocks  and  stones  are  "  weathering  " 
into  the  soil;  that  air,  frost,  rain,  snow, 
the   humble   lichen    and    the    lowly 
moss,  as  well  as   the  lofty  tree,  are 
slowly  but  surely  reducing  alike  the 
pebble  and  the  hill-summit,  the  low- 
land and  the  rocky  ledge.     Anon  the 
storms   will    wash    these    weathered 
soils  into  the  rills,  the  rills  into  the 
rivulets,  the  rivulets  into  the   river, 
the   river   into  the  sea.      True,  the 
over-laden    current    may    part    with 
some  of  its  burden ;  some  clay  and 
sand  may  line  its  bed ;  yet  a  great 
portion  will  reach  either  lake  or  inlet 
of  sea,  lake  or  ocean,  and  there  slowly 
sink   to  rest.      Yet  again,  you  may 
reasonably  ask,  whence  the  rocks  of 
which   you   have  spoken  ?     And,   I 
answer  that  throughout  all  time,  since 
the  first  morning  of  the  third  great 
Creative  Age,  the  story  will  be  the 
same  as  that  told  above.     The  flux 
and   reflux,   ebb   and   flow,   are    in- 
definitely the  same.      Birth,  growth, 
change,  maturity,  decay,  death ;  these 
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are  the  six  unalterable  facts  in  the 
universe  of  God.  Such  then,  in  a 
few  words,  is  the  history  of  our  clay. 
Weathered  from  hill-side  or  summit 
of  cliff,  mayhap  from  some  brilliant, 
gem-like,  crystalline  rock,  from  dull 
slate  or  duller  shale ;  ground  off  by 
ice  or  weathered  by  the  ceaseless 
action  of  sun,  rain,  frost,  carbon 
di-oxide  gas ;  carried  into  solution,  or 
held  in  suspension  by  water  in  rivulet 
and  river ;  deposited  in  river,  lake  or 
ocean ;  finally  upheaved  to  the  light 
of  day,  with  or  without  having  been 
hardened  into  rock,  to  be  again  sub 
mitted  to  sun,  rain,  and  frost. 

2.  Secondly,  the  clay-clod  has  not 
only  a  wonderful  history ;  it  forces 
itself  on  our  notice  on  account  of  its 
many  uses. 

{a)  Every  bushel  of  wheat  threshed, 
every  barrel  of  flour,  every  loaf  of 
bread,  every  pound  of  meat  or  basket 
of  fruit ;  all  these  owe  their  existence 
in  large  measure  to  the  humble  clod 
of  clay.  We  all  know  how  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  soil  depends  largely 
upon  its  percentage  of  clay.  We 
know  that  while  all  clay  and  no  sand 
makes  too  heavy  a  soil,  all  sand  and 
no  clay  is  even  worse.  Destitute  of 
coherence  as  sand  is,  agriculturally 
poor,  liable  to  be  blown  about  by 
every  changing  wind,  a  purely  sandy 
country  is  ever  avoided  by  the  thrifty 
farmer.  Not  but  that  sand  has  its 
uses,  and  great  ones,  too;  still  without 
clay  our  agriculture  and,  therefore, 
our  manufactures,  could  not  be  what 
they  are. 

{b)  But  the  clod  of  clay  interests 
us  chemically.  The  heavy  massive 
clays  of  our  country,  after  being 
weathered  for  a  season,  when  kneaded 
and  divided,  mixed  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  sand,  cut  into  proper  shape 
and  baked — but  why  need  I  go  on  ? 
The  despised  clods  of  the  valley  sup- 
port our  roofs  by  forming  our  walls, 
and  as  tiles  they  form  our  floors.  As 
drain-tiles  they  drain  our   fields;   as 


pottery  they  are  indispensible  in 
every  house.  Even  the  delicate  "  egg- 
shell "  porcelain  is  but  baked  clay  ; 
clay  of  the  purest  quality,  it  is  true, 
and  mixed  with  finely-ground  quartz, 
but  clay  nevertheless.  Again,  few  of 
us  may  remember  that  from  clay  is 
formed  the  beautiful  crystalline  alum. 
Yet,  if  a  clod  of  brown  clay  is  boiled 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  leaden  vessel, 
the  solution  poured  off  and  allowed 
to  cool,  and  another  salt  known  as 
ammonium  sulphate  be  added,  the 
alum  crystals  fall  one  by  one.  Among 
the  many  uses  of  alum  is  the  import- 
ant one  of  "  fixing  "  otherwise  "  fugi- 
tive "  dyes  used  in  colouring  our 
cloth.  How  many  think  that  the 
lowly  clod  thus  serves  to  fix  the 
"  fast  "  colours  of  oar  clothing  ?  Now, 
let  us  dissolve  our  alum  crystals  in 
water  and  add  ammonia,  when  a 
white,  jelly-like  substance,  known  as 
alumina,  falls  down :  this  substance, 
soft,  jelly-hke  and  white,  is  the  same 
as  the  blood-red  ruby  and  the  bril- 
liant blue  sapphire,  and  as  the  hard, 
dull  emery-powder  of  our  workshops. 
From  this  same  white  jelly  can  be 
prepared  a  white,  soft,  silvery-looking 
metal  —  aluminium  —  a  metal  upon 
which  we  are  learning  more  and  more 
to  depend.  Recently  such  improve- 
ments in  its  manufacture  have  been 
made  that  "aluminium  bronze" — a 
bronze  containing  one-tenth  its  weight 
of  aluminium — bids  fair  to  drive  out 
of  the  market  all  other  cheap  substi- 
tutes for  the  precious  metals.  One 
more  instance  :  If  we  place  common 
clay  with  water  and  some  chemicals 
in  a  cast-iron  pot,  carefully  screw 
down  the  lid,  heat  it  to  redness  and 
allow  it  to  cool  slowly,  we  find  when 
the  pot  is  opened  the  clay  changed 
into  brilliant  gems  equal  to,  and  chem- 
ically identical  with,  any  from  mine  or 
mountain. 

But  beyond  what  I  have  said,  there 
are  two  great  lessons  taught  us  by 
the  clay   clod.      One   is   that   since 
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earth's  high  places  cannot  be  filled 
by  all,  that  since  only  a  few  can  reach 
the  summit,  that  since  a  large  per- 
centage of  us  must  remain,  as  it  were, 
mere  clods  of  clay;  therefore  our 
usefulness  is  not  gone.  Even  as  the 
clod  of  clay  forms  the  soil  of  our 
fields,  the  walls  and  floors  of  our 
houses,  the  pottery,  stoneware  and 
china  for  our  use,  the  alum,  the 
"mordaunt,"  the  alumina,  the  alumi- 
nium, so  the  chance  for  usefulness  in 
this  life  must  come  to  us  all.  But 
even  though  it  never  come  in  this 
life,  yet,  as  the  gem  glittering  on  the 
brow,  or  at  the  throat  of  beauty,  is 
but  the  transformed  clay  of  Pre- 
Laurentian  Time, — so  it  may  be  the 
Divine  Will  and  purpose  to  transform 
the  meanest  and  poorest  of  us  into 
brilliant  gems  hereafter.  Here  we 
may  be  obscured,  trodden  upon,  or 
thrown  on  one  side  as  useless  ;  there, 
amid  the  realities  of  eternity,  in  the 
"  life  to  come,"  the  tranformation 
may  be  accomplished,  by  what  means 
God  Himself  knows  best.  Meantime, 
let  us  be  content  to  do  fully  and  cheer- 
fully our  duty,  in  whatever  sphere 
we  are  placed,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
God. 

Closely  connected  with  this  thought 
is  the  second  lesson,  taught  to  St. 
Peter  upon  the  housetop,  that  there 
is  nothing  common  or  unclean  in  the 
universe  of  God,  and  that  Divine 
laws  and  plans  can  be  traced,  how- 
ever faintly,  in  all  things  around  us, 
and  although  we  may  despise  them, 
yet  the  "very  stones  cry  out."  This 
permit  me  to  illustrate  by  a  short 
story,  entided,  "  The  Cottage  by  the 
Cathedral."  A  young  girl,  a  cripple, 
lay  dying  in  a  little  wooden  cottage, 
hard  by  one  of  those  wonderful 
cathedrals  which  have  defied  the 
ravages  of  time,  within  whose  walls 
have  been  celebrated  for  centuries, 
the  daily  offering  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, and  the  daily  service  of  praise 
and  prayer,  which  walls  have  echoed 


and  re-echoed  with  the  grand  old 
Gregorian  music  and  the  imperishable 
compositions  of  the  great  masters. 
Her  one  great  wish  was  to  be  carried 
therein,  and  to  join  priests,  white- 
robed  choir,  and  vast  congregation  in 
the  worship  of  God.  One  Christmas 
she  had  particularly  desired  that  this 
should  be  done  ;  but  finding  her  too 
weak,  her  father  promised  to  take  her 
at  Easter.  Ere  Easter  came,  how- 
ever, she  had  faced  the  great  mystery, 
and  had  entered  into  another  cathe- 
dral— the  Paradise  of  God.  While 
slowly  passing  away,  however,  she 
had  learned  that  this  great  earth,  the 
blue  sky,  the  golden  sun,  the  green 
trees,  the  cities,  cathedrals,  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  to  these  I  add  the  laws 
and  facts  of  science,  literature  and 
art,  were  but  as  her  own  humble  room 
beside  the  great  stone  edifice.  Even 
so,  I  add  that  as  the  Gregorian  music 
floated  out  through  the  many-coloured 
windows  of  the  cathedral,  through 
the  little  windows  of  the  room  glad- 
dening and  cheering  the  heart  of  the 
dying  one ;  so  the  great  plan  of  the 
universe,  of  which  we  are  units,  flows 
out  gladdeningly  and  cheerfully  to  us 
from  the  great  Arcanum  of  God. 

[Note. — The  reader  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  geology  will  observe 
that  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the 
growth  and  formation  of  our  calcare- 
ous rocks.  Although  many  of  our 
clays  are  calcareous,  notably  the  Erie 
clay,  I  desired  as  little  as  possible  to 
complicate  the  subject,  and  to  refer 
only  to  mechanically  formed,  argilla- 
ceous sediments.  It  will  be  found, 
too,  that  I  have  hardly  mentioned  the 
part  taken  by  glaciers  in  the  formation 
of  rocks.  I  have  done  so  advisedly. 
If  any  one  will  read  the  admirable 
papers  upon  "  the  Mechanics  of 
Glaciers,  and  the  Formation  of 
Northern  Lakes,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Irwine,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Geological  Society,  November,  1883; 
if  he  will  also  read  the  equally  admir- 
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able  papers  prepared  by  Dr.  Spencer, 
favourably  known  as  sometime 
Science  Master  in  the  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  since 
Professor  of  Natural  Science  at  King's 
College,  Windsor,  N.S., — the  said 
papers  treating  upon  "  the  Pre-glacial 
Drainage  of  Ontario,"  to  say  nothing 
of  the  more  extended  arguments  of 
Principal  Dawson,  Prof.  Hind,  late  of 
Dalhousie  College,  N.S.,  and  others; 


he  will  see  that  the  glacier  has  been 
credited  with  far  too  much  power  of 
erosion.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
researches  of  Forbes  and  Agassiz ; 
allowing  all  weight  to  the  authority 
of  Professors  Ramsay,  Geikie,  and 
others  of  the  British  Islands,  and  to 
Professors  Dana  and  Newberry  of 
America — "  much  yet  remains  un- 
sung," and  the  question  of  glacier 
erosion  is  far  from  being  a  settled  one.] 


FASHIONABLE  ENGLISH— II. 


BY    DUDLEY    ERRINGTON. 


( Continued  from  page  261.) 


THE  style  oratorical  first  promi- 
nently introduced  by  Lord 
Macaulay  in  his  critical  essays  has 
been,  and  is,  imitated  ad  nauseam  by 
writers  of  the  present  day.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  forcible,  but  is  only 
forcibly-feeble  at  the  best.  When  an 
orator,  in  the  height  of  his  argument 
or  his  passion,  omits  his  adjective  and 
stops  the  flow  of  his  words  to  supply 
it,  as  in  the  phrase,  "  It  has  been  said^ 
and  excellently  well  satd,'^  he  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  strengthening  his 
meaning  by  an  afterthought,  even 
though  it  lead  to  a  surplusage  of 
words ;  but  when  a  writer,  who  can 
supply  the  missing  epithet  in  its 
proper  place  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
in  the  manuscript,  writes  as  if  he  were 
making  a  speech,  the  mannerism,  if 
too  often  repeated,  becomes  painful 
to  the  reader.  Thus,  when  the  Stan- 
dard^  May  10,  1882,  writes,  "  Though 
direct  proof  may  as  yet  be  wanting, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  English  peo- 
ple will  believe^  and  rightly  believe^  that 
the  Phcenix  Park  victims  were  butch- 
ered with  American  knives,  and  their 
murderers  paid  with  American  gold," 


the  two  believes  are  neither  necessary 
nor  in  good  taste ;  and  "  the  English 
people  will  rightly  believe  "  would  be 
better  than  ^'  believe  dind  rightly  believed 

The  Freeman^ s  Journal  on  the  same 
subject  has,  "  Ireland  would  welcome 
with  a  sense  of  profound  relief  the 
appointment  to  the  chief  secretaryship 
of  any  English  politician  except  Mr. 
Forster,  because  it  would  be  assumed, 
and  naturally  assuffied,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Forster  means  a 
return  in  a  more  intense  form  to  the 
policy  of  coercion."  Why  the  repe- 
tition oi  assumed  "^  and  does  the  repe- 
tition add  either  to  the  sense  or  the 
elegance  of  the  phrase  ? 

The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  possesses  a 
writer  or  writers  with  whom  this  man- 
nerism appears  to  be  a  favourite. 
Thus,  on  November  i,  1882,  we  find 
in  its  columns,  *'  The  usually  apa- 
thetic majority  of  disappointed  citi- 
zens have  revolted,  and  successfully 
revolted."  On  October  26,  1882,  it 
has,  "  The  constituency  will  conclude, 
and  properly  conclude.''''  On  Septem- 
ber 20,  1882,  the  same  journal  has  two 
examples  of  this   affectation,  "Who 
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do  not  prepare^  and  csiXQivWy  prepare  " 
and  "Which  are  all  itetns,  and  im- 
portant items.''  The  Standard  offends 
in  the  same  manner,  "  Everything 
obliges  us  to  assume,  and  to  assume 
with  much  confidence ;''  and  *'  We  say 
it,  and  say  it  advisedly."  So  also  the 
Morning  Advertiser  of  November  i, 
1882,  has,  "They  think,  and  rightly 
think,  the  question  of  procedure  one 
which  especially  concerns  the  dignity 
of  the  House  of  Commons."  The 
Daily  Telegraph,  November  6,  1882, 
in  expatiating  on  the  beauties  and 
amenities  of  Hampstead  Heath  as  a 
recreation  ground  for  London,  says 
that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
"  thought,  and  very  properly  thought, 
that  cricket  ought  not  to  be  for- 
bidden." 

Exaggeration,  or  attempted  intensi- 
fication of  language,  especially  in  the 
use  of  epithets,  is  one  of  the  colloquial 
or  literary  vices  of  the  age,  and  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  newspapers. 
If  a  thing  is  very  good,  or  exceedingly 
good,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  so  in 
simple  terms.  Very,  is  but  a  weak 
word  in  the  requirements  of  modern 
times,  which  insist  on  the  stronger 
epithets  of  awfully,  or  dreadfully,  to 
express  a  becoming  sense  of  the 
charms  either  of  beauty,  health, 
wealth,  or  mirth.  Awfully  handsome, 
awfully  well,  awfully  rich,  or  awfully 
funny,  are  common  colloquialisms. 
Then  "  awfully  "  is  varied  ad  libitu77i 
by  dreadfully,  or  even  by  excruciat- 
ingly. A  very  funny  farce  would  be 
but  a  poor  thing  in  the  parlance  of 
to-day,  and  must  be  described  as 
^^  screatningly  funny,"  if  it  were  ex- 
pected to  be  acceptable  to  the  jaded 
frequenters  of  any  modern  theatre.* 
To  burst  into  tears  is  no  longer  a  per- 
missible phrase  in  the  language  of 
novelists,  nothing  less  than  a  flood  or 
a  deluge  of  tears  will  suffice  for  their 
exigencies;  while  to  be  applauded, 
signifies  nothing  unless  the  recipient 
of  the  public  favour  be  applauded  "  to 
the  skies." 


The  introduction  of  new  words  into 
the  language,  or  the  formation  of  new 
words  upon  the  old  Greek  and  Latin 
basis,  is  no  difficult  process.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  procuring  their  accep- 
tance. It  is  almost  impossible  to 
force  them  into  favour  or  into  general 
use  if  prematurely  or  unnecessarily 
compounded.  In  the  "  New  World 
of  Words,"  1678,  by  Edward  Phillips, 
which  borrowed  its  title  from  a  previ- 
ous work  by  Florio,  "The  World  of 
Words,"  there  is  inserted  by  way  of 
appendix  a  list  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  words,  which  he  declared  "to  be 
formed  of  such  affected  words  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  as  are  either  to 
be  used  warily,  and  upon  occasion 
only,  or  totally  to  be  rejected  as  bar- 
barous, or  illegally  compounded  and 
derived."  Of  these  prohibited  or 
partially  prohibited  words,  only  eleven 
have  made  good  their  footing  in  the 
language  during  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. These  eleven,  which  in  our 
day  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with, 
and  to  which  it  seems  strange  that 
any  one  could  ever  have  objected, 
are  "  autograph,  aurist,  bibliograph, 
circumstantiate,  evangelize,  ferocious, 
holograph,  inimical,  misanthropist, 
misogynist,  and  syllogize."  Possibly, 
during  the  next  two  centuries,  a  few 
more  of  the  strange  words  collected 
by  Phillips  may  force  their  way  into 
colloquial  or  literary  favour ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  little  chance  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  them,  such 
2iS  fallaciloquent,  speaking  deceitfully 
or  fallaciously  ;  floccification,  setting  at 
nought ;  homodox,  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  lubidinity,  obscenity;  mauri- 
cide,  a  mouse-killer;  nugipolyloquoics, 
speaking  much  about  trifles;  spurci- 
dical,  obscene ;  vidpiitarity ,  fox-like 
cunning ;  and  alpicide,  a  mole-catcher, 
and  others  equally  egregious.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  very  many  of  the  m 
words  which  met  with  his  approval,  ^ 
and  found  a  place  in  his  "  World  ot 
Words,"  have  died  out,  and  are  wholly 
unintelligible  to  the  present  genera- 
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tion.  Who,  for  instance,  could  divine 
that  Perre-urigh  meant  adorned  with 
precious  stones  or  pierreries  ?  or  even 
guess  at  the  signification  oi  passunda- 
tion  ? 

Of  late  years,  especially  since  the 
abolition  of  what  were  called  the  taxes 
on  knowledge,  viz.,  the  excise  duty  on 
paper  and  the  newspaper  stamp,  and 
the  consequent  establishment  of  the 
penny  press,  many  new  words  have 
been  introduced  by  the  rapid  and 
careless,  and  also  by  the  semi-edu- 
cated penmen  who  cater  for  the  daily 
and  weekly  press.  A  number  of 
old  English  words — current  in  the 
United  States — have  been  reintro- 
duced into  England,  with  the  gloss 
of  apparent  novelty,  but  also  with 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  vulgarity 
broadly  impressed  upon  them.  And 
not  alone  in  the  press,  but  in  so- 
ciety. Men  of  education,  some  of 
them  moving  in  high  or  the  highest 
circles,  have  condescended  to  repeat 
in  their  daily  or  customary  conversa- 
tion the  language  of  costermongers 
and  of  grooms  and  jockeys,  and  to 
use  it  as  if  it  were  good  English.  The 
basest  slang  of  the  streets  is  but  too 
frequently  heard  among  educated 
people,  who  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  use  it,  and  has  invaded  the 
forum  and  the  senate — if  it  have  not 
yet  penetrated  into  the  pulpit. 
''Bloke,"  "duffer,"  and  "cad"  are 
words  familiar  to  aristocratic  lips. 
*'  Who  is  that  awfully  fine  filly?  "  says 
Fitz-Noodle  to  his  companion  at  an 
evening  party;  "she's  dreadfully  nicely 
groomed  !  "  As  if  the  fine  girl  had 
just  been  trotted  out  of  the  stable, 
after  a  careful  curry-combing,  or 
rubbing  down.  Even  ladies — but 
fortunately  not  gentlewomen — have 
caught  the  contagion  of  vulgarity 
from  their  husbands,  lovers,  or  bro- 
thers, and  defiled  their  fair  lips  with 
what  is  called  fast  language,  and  with 
words  which,  if  they  only  knew  their 
meaning  and  origin,  they  might  blush 


to  pronounce — if  blushing  were  still 
in  fashion. 

Though  new  words,  however  un- 
objectionable in  their  origin,  are  slow 
to  find  favour,  they  are  destined  to 
live  hereafter  in  the  language  if  they 
express  meanings  or  shades  of  mean- 
ings better  or  more  tersely  than  the 
pre-existing  terms  or  combinations. 
Of  five  among  such  useful  neologisms 
that  have  all  but  established  them- 
selves— nsLmely  folk-lore,  outcome,  fun- 
ster, criticaster,  and  disacquainted,  only 
the  first  has  as  yet  been  admitted  to 
the  honours  of  the  dictionary.  Out- 
come is  in  constant  use,  so  constant 
that  it  threatens,  though  without  oc- 
casion, to  supersede  entirely  its  more 
ancient  synonyms,  "  result "  and 
"issue."  Criticaster  is  as  legitimate 
a  word  as  poetaster,  and  is  much 
needed  for  the  proper  designation  of 
the  little  presumptuous  and  often 
ignorant  pretenders  to  literature  and 
art,  who  sit  in  judgment  upon 
their  betters,  and  squeak  their  praise 
— and  more  often  their  dispraise — 
through  the  penny  trumpets  of  the 
time..  Funster — founded  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  recognized  word 
punster — is  a  clear  gain  to  the  langu- 
age, and  is  much  better  than  "wag," 
"joker,"  or  "funnyman,"  with  which 
it  is  synonymous.  To  say  that  we  are 
disacquainted  with  a  person,  to  whom 
we  were  formerly  more  or  less  known, 
is  a  better  locution  than  to  say  that 
we  have  "  dropped  his  acquaintance," 
and  will  doubtless  make  good  its 
footing.  It  is  not  exactly  a  new  word, 
but  a  revival  of  one  that  has  been 
obsolete  during  two  or  three  centuries. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word 
endorse,  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  commerce,  and  originally  signify- 
ing to  write  one's  name  on  the  back 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  is  a  gain  to  the 
language,  in  the  sense  in  which  in 
our  day  it  is  too  commonly  employed. 
I  endorse  that  statement,  I  endorse'CadX 
opinion,  are  not  better  than  to  say,  I 
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agree  in  that  opinion,  or  I  confirm 
that  statement,  though  perhaps  more 
consistent  with  the  train  of  thought 
among  a  "nation  of  shopkeepers." 

The  English  language  still  waits 
for  many  new  words — and  will  receive 
them  as  the  time  rolls  on.  Among 
the  most  urgent  of  them  is  a  synonym 
for  "  wholesale  "  in  the  uncommercial 
sense.  To  speak  of  wholesale  objec- 
tions, wholesale  robberies,  or  whole- 
sale murders,  is  to  employ  a  word 
that  labours  under  the  double  disad- 
vantage of  inadequacy  and  vulgarity. 
The  French  phrase  efi  gros  is  some- 
thing, though  not  much  better.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
English  language  is  not  alone  in  the 
abuse  of  this  commercial  word  as  ap- 
plied to  matters  entirely  non-com- 
mercial, and  in  no  way  pertaining  to 
the  shop.  But  doubtless  if  a  word 
were  coined  for  such  an  epithet  as 
"  wholesale  murder,"  it  would  not  be 
generally  or  even  partially  accepted. 
Many  new  words,  or  words  long  since 
obsolete  in  England,  come  back  to 
us  from  the  United  States,  that  retain 
very  many  Shakespearian  and  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth-century  ex- 
pressions that  have  long  disappeared 
from  the  literary  language  of  the 
nineteenth,  and  are  gradually  finding 
their  way  into  currency  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
newspapers.  Of  words  entirely  new 
to  English  proper,  which  have  recent- 
ly come  into  favour,  are  skedaddle, 
boss,  ranche,  bogus,  caucus,  and 
vamoose.  Among  political  phrases, 
derived  from  the  vernacular  of  wild 
and  uncultivated  territory,  are  log- 
rollings wire-pulling,  and  axe-grinding; 
and  of  new  combinations  of  old  words, 
and  of  more  or  less  justifiable  inno- 
vations upon  the  old  rules  of  gram- 
matical construction,  are  to  collide, 
instead  of  to  come  into  collision; 
burgle,  instead  of  to  commit  a  burg- 
lary;  and  to  telescope  —  applied  to 
railway  accidents  when  the  force  of  a 


collision  causes  the  cars  or  carriages 
to  run  or  fit  into  each  other,  like  the 
lengthening  and  consequently  short- 
ening slides  of  a  telescope.  Of  them, 
collide  must  be  accepted  as  a  clear 
gain  ;  burgle  will  pass  muster,  among 
comic  writers  especially,  and  will 
doubtless,  though  wholly  irregular, 
succeed  in  establishing  itself — at  first 
in  jest,  and  afterwards  in  earnest ; 
while  "  to  telescope,"  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  has  lately  become  popular,  is 
so  useful  in  avoiding  a  periphrasis, 
and  so  picturesque  besides,  that  it 
promises  to  become  indispensible. 

The  American  word  "  boss  "  sup- 
plies in  some  respects  a  deficiency  or 
corrects  an  inaccuracy  in  its  nearly 
synonymous  word  "  master."  The 
very  free  and  haughtily  independent 
American  workman  recognizes  no 
"master"  in  his  employer,  but  calls 
him  his  "boss,"  and  thinks  that 
"  master  "  is  a  word  only  fit  to  be  used 
by  negroes  in  a  state  of  slavery;  which 
in  their  new  state  of  freedom  even  the 
negroes  are  beginning  to  repudiate. 
A  boss  signifies  not  so  much  a 
"  master "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  but  an  overseer,  a  director,  a 
manager,  and  the  verb  to  "  boss " 
means  to  superintend,  to  manage,  to 
control,  or  be  responsible  for  the 
labour  of  the  workmen  and  the  proper 
completion  of  their  work.  The  word 
has  been  partially  adopted  by  the 
English  newspapers,  one  of  which  in- 
formed its  readers  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  ubiquitous  and  omniscient 
London  correspondent,  that  it  was 
well  known  that  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  "was  the  boss  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Caucus."  The  St.  James's 
Gazette  of  November  ir,  1882,  in  an 
article  on  American  politics,  and  the 
results  upon  the  state  of  parties  of 
the  recent  elections  of  State  function- 
aries, and  the  pernicious  system  of 
exacting  an  annual  contribution  from 
any  ofi&cial,  high  or  low,  who  owes 
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his  place  to  the  organization  of  either 
the  new  Republican  or  Democratic 
party,  says  :  *'  Among  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  reaction  against  the 
Republican  party  in  America,  the 
scandalous  persistence  of  the  leaders 
in  keeping  up  the  system  of  political 
assessments  on  public  officers  must 
be  reckoned  as  the  chief  The  ma- 
chine theory  on  the  subject  is  simple 
enough.  The  office-holders  owe  their 
places  to  their  party  ;  therefore  they 
eught  to  contribute  from  their  pay  to 
the  campaign  funds.  Control  of  these 
funds  gives  the  bosses  their  chief 
power.  .  .  .  The  machine  me- 
thods have  failed  this  time.  But 
that,  the  bosses  will  say  to  the  reform- 
ers, is  because  you  chose  to  be  dis- 
gusted with  them.  You  thwarted  us, 
no  doubt ;  but  you  have  still  to  show 
that  you  can  lead  on  the  lines  of 
purity,  the  masses  that  we  controlled 
by  corruption."  "  Boss "  in  this 
passage  is  correctly  used  as  an  Ameri- 
can word  for  a  purely  American  prac- 
tice, though  it  is  to  be  hoped  neither 
the  word  nor  the  thing  will  ever  be- 
come naturalized  in  this  country. 
"  Boss,"  or  "  to  boss,''  was,  according 
to  some  philologists,  originally  intro- 
duced into  the  New  World  by  Irish 
or  Scottish  immigrants,  from  the 
Gaelic  bos,  the  head.  But  this  is 
erroneous.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Dutch  settlers  who  first  colonized 
New  Amsterdam,  first  called  New 
York  by  the  English  when  the  colony 
changed  masters  by  coming  into  pos- 
session of  the  British  government. 
Baas  in  the  Dutch  language  signifies 
a  master,  or  the  foreman  of  a  work- 
shop. Perhaps  even  the  English- 
speaking  population  of  the  States,  if 
they  had  known  that  "  boss  "  was  no 
other  than  Dutch  for  master,  might 
in  their  republican  pride  have  re 
pudiated  the  word  and  invented  an- 
other. 

The  constant  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
23 


and  the  United  States,  the  growing 
influence  and  enterprise  of  American 
newspapers,  and  the  consequent  cir- 
culation in  this  country  of  the  most 
important  among  them,  together  with 
the  ample  quotations  which  are  made 
from  them  in  the  London  and  pro- 
vincial press,  tend,  imperceptibly  per- 
haps, but  very  effectually,  to  Ameri- 
canize the  style  as  well  as  the  language 
of  newspaper  writers  in  this  country, 
especially  of  those  who  do  not  stand 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  scholarship. 
Fifty,  or  even  forty,  years  ago  what 
are  called  "leading  articles"  were 
much  fewer  and  better  written  than 
they  are  now.  One  really  good  lead- 
ing article  was  considered  sufficient 
editorial  comment  for  one  day,  but 
at  the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  a 
rule  with  all  the  principal  journals  of 
the  metropolis  to  publish  at  least  four 
such  articles  every  morning,  even 
though  the  subjects  really  worthy  of 
comment  do  not  amount  to  half  the 
number.  The  provincial  j  ournals,  too, 
often  follow  the  unnecessary  example, 
and  instead  of  filling  their  columns 
with  news,  which  their  readers  require, 
fill  them  with  stale  opinions  and  vapid 
commentaries  which  nobody  cares 
about.  So  careless  and  slipshod,  for 
the  most  part,  is  the  style  of  these 
articles,  that  cultivated  and  busy  men 
are  often  compelled  to  pass  them 
over  unread.  A  learned  man,  who 
filled  the  position  of  sub-editor  to  the 
Morning  Advertiser,  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  called  to  account  by  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  composed  of 
licensed  victuallers,  for  inserting  a 
paragraph  of  news  one  day  which  had 
appeared  in  its  columns  on  the  day 
previous.  The  sub-editor  denied  the 
fact.  The  indignant  committee  there- 
upon produced  the  paragraph  in 
question — which  had  been  quoted 
and  commented  upon  in  a  "leading" 
article — and  asked  for  an  explanation. 
"  I  never  read  the  leading  articles," 
replied  the  peccant  sub-editor ;    "  I 
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have  too  much  regard  for  pure  Eng- 
lish to  run  the  risk  of  contamina- 
tion." 

When,  about  forty  years  ago,  Al- 
bany Fonblanque  of  the  Examiner^ 
John  Black,  Charles  BuUer,  and  W. 
J.  Fox  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
with  other  now  forgotten  masters  of 
style,  who  were  both  scholars  and 
politicians,  were  connected  with  the 
daily  press  of  the  metropolis,  the 
paucity  as  well  as  the  purity  of  their 
contributions  excited  general  atten- 
tion and  admiration  ;  but  in  our  day 
the  very  multiplicity  of  leading  articles 
deprives  them  of  the  notice  which 
they  might  otherwise  receive.  Not 
that  the  chief  Hghts  of  our  daily 
literature  do  anything  to  deteriorate 
or  vulgarize  the  language.  That  un- 
happy task  remains  to  the  third-rate 
writers,  who  allow  their  slight  stock  of 
good  English  to  be  dihited  with  the 
inferior  vernacular  verbiage  that 
reacts  upon  us  from  the  United 
States,  where  the  English  of  the 
farm,  the  workshop,  or  the  counter  is 
considered,  with  true  republican 
equality,  to  be  quite  good  enough  for 
the  senate,  the  pulpit,  or  the  press. 
The  evils  of  this  ultra-plebeian  style 
of  writing  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
the  United  States  themselves.  A 
recent  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
speaking  of  the  press  in  that  country, 
condemns  in  very  forcible  terms  '  *  its 
insidious  blood-poisoning  at  the  well 
of  English  undefiled;"  ''its  malign 
infatuation  for  coarseness  and  slang;" 
"  its  corrupt  and  mongrel  vocab- 
ulary ;  "  "  its  vampire  persistency ;  " 
and  "  its  salacious  flavouring  of 
scandal."  These  are  hard  words, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are 
wholly  unmerited. 

But  language  "always  deteriorates 
when  the  morals  of  a  people  become 
depraved,  when  the  growth  of  political 
corruption  hardens  the  heart  and 
dulls  the  conscience  of  a  nation; 
when    men,   and   worse    still    when 


women,  lose  the  feeling  and  the  habit 
of  reverence,  and  when  the  cynical 
sneer  or  the  senseless  ridicule  of  the 
high  and  low  vulgar  are  fashionable. 
When  honest  love  is  designated  as 
"  spoons  "  and  spoonies,  when  disin- 
terested friendship  which  does  not 
value  friendship  for  its  own  priceless 
self,  but  for  what  real  or  supposed 
advantage  it  may  bring  to  the  person 
who  pretends  to  feel  it,  is  declared  to 
be  folly — the  language  in  which  such 
sentiments  are  uttered  is  already  in 
course  of  putrefaction.  And  when  the 
lives  of  the  great  multitude  of  men 
and  women,  and  even  of  children,  are 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  care  and 
struggles  necessary  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  and  soften  the  hardships  of 
merely  animal  existence,  and  when 
consequently  little  time  or  taste  is 
left  them  for  intellectual  enjoyment  or 
mutual  improvement,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  language  receives  an  impetus 
which  gradually  hastens  the  undesir- 
able consummation  of  rendering  the 
pure  speech  of  our  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers unintelligible  to  their  degene- 
rate descendents. 

A  noble  language  leads  necessarily 
to  a  noble  literature,  and  these  in  in- 
dissoluble union  are  the  grandest  in- 
heritances and  most  justifiable  pride 
of  a  nation.  Rome  and  Greece  as 
powers  in  the  world  have  passed 
away,  but  their  language  and  litera- 
ture remain  the  everlasting  monu- 
ments of  their  departed  glory.  Our 
noble  English  language  must  of  ne- 
cessity receive  modifications  and 
accretions  as  the  ages  roll  onwards. 
But  our  present  and  future  writers, 
without  rejecting  the  new  words  that 
are  certain  sooner  or  later  to  enrich 
or  extend  the  language,  should  make 
it  their  duty  and  their  pride  to  trans- 
mit unimpaired  to  posterity  the  splen- 
did  heritage  which  has  been  entrusted  a 
to  their  guardianship.  The  task  is  » 
more  difficult  now  than  it  was  a  hun- 
dred  years   ago.     At   that  date  the 
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contaminating  influences  were  few 
and  feeble.  Now  they  are  many  and 
strong  ;  but  none  the  less,  and  all  the 
greater,  is  the  duty  of  all  who  can 
help  to  do  so  to  keep,  like  Chaucer, 


the  "  well  of  pure  English  undefiled ;" 
let  the  defilement  come  whence  it  will, 
whether  from  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners or  the  force  of  evil  example. — 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 


A  BOY'S  BOOKS,  THEN  AND  NOW.— XIV. 


BY  HENRY  SCADDING,  D.D.,  TORONTO. 


( Continued  from  page  280. 


{e)  Ash. 

MY  next  specimen  is  the  dictionary 
of  John  Ash,  LL.D.  This  is 
a  post-Johnsonian  dictionary,  but  I 
will  refer  to  it  here,  as  it  will  be  appro- 
priate to  make  Johnson's  the  cap- 
sheaf  of  my  stack  of  word-books. 
The  copy  of  Ash  before  us  is  dated 
1795,  ^^^d  is  of  the  second  edition. 
The  Preface  is  dated  1775.  The 
publishers  are  Vernon  and  Hood, 
Birchin  Lane.  Ash  professes  to  have 
embraced  in  his  two  handy  octavos, 
"all  the  appellatives  or  common 
words,  whether  radical,  derivative  or 
compound,  obsolete,  cant  or  prov- 
incial :  all  proper  names  of  men  and 
women,  heathen  gods  and  god- 
desses, heroes,  princes,  poets,  his- 
torians, wise  men,  and  philosophers 
of  special  note,  whether  ancient  or 
modern  ;  of  all  the  principal  king- 
doms, cities,  towns,  seas  and  rivers  in 
the  known  world,  especially  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ;  of  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects;  of  trees,  plants, 
herbs,  minerals  and  fossils ;  the  terms 
of  art  in  chymistry,  pharmacy,  heral- 
dry, divinity,  mathematics,  mechanics, 
manufactures  and  husbandry;  the 
derivatives  from  the  ancient,  modern 
and  learned  languages,  in  which 
especial  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  mere  English  scholar,  by  a  proper 
analysis  and  full  explanation  of  the 


originals."  But  he  has  not  con- 
sidered it  expedient,  he  adds,  "  to 
rake  into  the  mere  cant  of  any  pro- 
fessions, much  less  of  gamesters, 
highwaymen,  pickpockets,  and  gip- 
sies." The  circulation  of  such  a 
dictionary  as  Ash's  was  very  wide,  as 
it  supplied  a  want  specially  felt  after 
the  publication  of  Johnson's  work, 
which  was  too  bulky  and  costly  for 
the  generality  of  readers.  Ash  was 
in  advance  of  Johnson.  He  admits, 
for  example,  "candor"  as  being  the 
more  common  spelling.  This  was 
in  1775;  though  he  gives  "candour" 
likewise,  which  would  be  Johnson's 
mode.  He  drops  the  k  off  from  such 
words  as  "  physic."  This  he  does, 
he  says,  "in  conformity  to  modern 
usage  and  the  originals :  for  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  rather  incongruous,"  he 
remarks,  "  to  write  musick  from 
musica,  especially  as  the  k  has  been 
exploded  by  genera)  consent  from  the 
derivatives  musician  and  musical." 
He  somewhat  Quixotically  contends 
for  the  omission  of  the  apostrophe  as 
a  sign  of  the  possessive  case.  "It 
was  not  in  use,"  he  asserts,  "  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genitive  case,  until  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; 
and  then  it  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  mistake.  At  that  time  it 
was  supposed  that  the  genitive  had 
its   origin    from    a    contraction ;    as 
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John's  book,  for  John  his  book.  But 
that,"  he  continues,  "  has  been  suffi- 
ciently exploded ;  and  therefore  the 
use  of  the  apostrophe,  especially  in 
those  instances  where  the  pronun- 
ciation requires  an  additional  syllable, 
is,  I  presume,  quite  indefensible.  To 
write  ox's,  ass's,  fox's,  and  at  the  same 
time  pronounce  it  oxes,  asses,  foxes, 
is  such  a  departure  from  the  original 
formation,  at  least  in  writing,  and 
such  an  inconsistent  use  of  the  apor- 
trophe,  as  cannot  perhaps  be  equalled 
in  any  other  language.  The  genitive 
case  in  my  opinion,"  Ash  says,  "  might 
be  much  more  properly  formed  by 
adding  ^,  or  when  the  pronunciation 
requires  it,  es^  without  an  apostrophe, 
as  men,  mens ;  ox,  oxes ;  horse, 
horses;  ass,  asses."  This,  he  is 
aware,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  genitive ; 
but  nevertheless  he  has  thought  it 
expedient  in  his  dictionary  to  conform 
to  a  "late  refinement  and  corrupt 
custom."  He  notices  what  he  states 
to  be  an  improper  pronunciation  in 
London :  he  says  the  e  in  her^  has 
wrongly  the  sound  of  u  in  cur.  He 
thinks  it  needful  to  remark  that  e 
should  be  pronounced  long  in  hero, 
rebuild,  refrain,  adhesion,  cohesion. 
He  gives  "lieftenant"  as  an  incor- 
rect spelling  of  "  Heutenant."  Chum, 
one  who  lodges  in  the  same  room, 
is  from  the  Armoric  chom^  to  live  to- 
gether. A  chump  is  a  thick,  heavy 
piece  of  wood  (our  chunk,  which  has 
no  existence).  Slick  is  given  as  a 
provincial  word  for  sleek,  smooth. 
To  whittle  is  to  make  white  by  cut- 
ting. Sled  is  from  the  Danish  slaed, 
a  sledge,  or  carriage  drawn  without 
wheels  (our  sleigh).  He  anticipates 
Webster  in  his  objections  to  "cannot." 
"This  seems  to  be  a  word,"  he  re- 
marks, "improperly,  at  least  inju- 
diciously, compounded,  and  to  have 
nothing  but  barbarous  custom  to  sup- 
port it,  for  we  never  write  maynot, 
willnot,  can'stnot."  Quebec  is  noticed 
as    "the   capital   of  New  France   in 


North  America,  now  subject  to  the 
English." 

(/)  Walker. — I  take  now  another 
post- Johnsonian  dictionary,  "the 
Critical  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
and  Expositor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage "  of  John  Walker.  My  copy 
is  a  three-column  one  in  quarto, 
dated  in  1802,  and  then  in  the  third 
edition.  The  first  edition  came  out  in 
1 791.  The  dictionaries  that  at  pres- 
ent go  by  the  name  of  Walker  are 
very  different  from  the  original  work. 
The  quarto  Walker  is  curious  now  as 
a  repository  of  the  pronunciations  of 
our  grandfathers  and  their  predeces- 
sors for  a  generation  or  two  back. 
These  pronunciations,  as  being  now 
for  the  most  part  obsolete,  are  of 
course  eliminated  from  the  modern 
Walkers.  This  lexicographer  offers 
"  rules  to  be  observed  not  only  by  the 
natives  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  and 
Wales,  for  avoiding  their  respective 
peculiarities,  but  by  the  natives  of 
London  also."  He  himself  was  a  na- 
tive and  had  been  a  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion for  many  years  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood ;  and  his  ear  had  been 
vexed  with  local  accents  and  "tones 
and  vocalizations  which  he  desired  to 
set  right.  For,  just  as  here  in  Canada 
we  are  more  ready  to  note  with  disap- 
proval deviations  from  the  normal 
custom  of  speaking  in  an  Englishman 
than  in  a  Hibernian  or  Scot,  so  Walker 
is  specially  out  of  patience  with  Lon- 
doners when  they  transgress  in  this 
respect.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don," he  says,  ''have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  more  disgraced  by  their 
peculiarities  than  any  other  people." 
He  then  points  out  their  faults  of  pro- 
nouncing w  for  V,  and  z;  for  w\  not 
sounding  h  after  w  in  such  words  as 
which,  when  ;  affixing  h  where  it  ought 
not  to  be  affixed,  and  dropping  it 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  dropped  ; 
pronouncing  e  like  u  in  such  words  as 
her.,  mercy,  and  so  on. 

Thomas    Sheridan,    an    Irishman, 
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father  of  Richard  Brindsley  Sheridan, 
had  proposed  himself  as  an  authority 
for  Enghsh  orthoepy,  in  his  "  General 
Dictionary  of  the  EngUsh  Language," 
in  two  volumes  quarto.  Walker  finds 
occasion  to  dissent  from  Sheridan  fre- 
quently, as  also  he  does  now  and  then 
from  Dr.  Johnson  too,  especially  in 
regard  to  giving  the  Latin  accent  to 
English  words  derived  from  Latin. 
^'  Were  we  to  insist  on  this,  the  whole 
language  would  be  metamorphosed," 
Walker  says,  "  and  we  should  neither 
pronounce  English  nor  Latin,  but  a 
Babylonish  dialect  between  both." 
For  spelling  sceptic  with  a  k,  Walker 
remarks  on  Johnson  thus:  "It  may 
be  observed  perhaps  in  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  of  that  truly  great 
man,  that  he  is  but  seldom  wrong; 
but  when  he  is  so,  that  he  is  generally 
wrong  to  absurdity." 

We,  of  the  present  day,  are  amazed 
at  some  of  the  pronunciations  on  which 
Walker  takes  the  trouble  gravely  to 
animadvert,  either  in  the  preliminary 
Essay  or  in  the  body  of  his  work,  so 
completely  out  of  court  are  they  now 
as  simple  vulgarisms.  We  expect  to 
hear  only  in  jest  now,  and  to  have  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  phonetically  in  the 
columns  of  humorous  journals,  such 
things  as  the  following,  which  appear 
to  have  been  in  vogue  in  Walker's 
day  :  sparrow-grass  for  asparagus ;  red- 
dish for  radish ;  cowcumber  for  cu- 
cumber ;  reesin  for  raisin  ;  sassage  for 
sausage ;  soger  for  soldier ;  wes-cut 
for  waistcoat ;  tower  for  tour ;  yallow 
for  yellow ;  yis  for  yes ;  yisterday  for 
yesterday ;  bin  for  been ;  gap  for 
gape;  gould  for  gold;  wownd  for 
wound ;  boul  for  bowl ;  wunt  for 
wont;  hant  for  haunt;  gee-arden 
for  garden ;  gee-ide  for  guide ;  chaum- 
ber  for  chamber ;  marchant  for  mer- 
chant ;  sarvice  for  service ;  and  a 
host  of  others  now  undreamt  of 
The  French  words  which  will  from 
time  to  time  stray  into  English  talk. 
Walker  gave  up  with  a  despair  almost 


Dundrearyish  in  tone.  "  As  the  nasal 
vowels  in  the  first  and  last  syllable  of 
environs  are  not  followed  by  e  or  g,  it 
is  impossible,"  he  says,  "for  a  mere 
Englishman  to  pronounce  it  fashion- 
ably." In  eclaircissement,  "  every  syl- 
lable but  the  last,"  he  says,  "may  be 
perfectly  pronounced  by  an  English- 
man who  does  not  speak  French  ;  but 
this  syllable  having  a  nasal  vowel  not 
followed  by  hard  c  or  g,  is  an  insuper- 
able difficulty."  There  is  what  seems 
to  us  a  great  to-do  about  nothing  in 
a  long  note  of  Walker's  on  the  word 
schedule.  "  In  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word,"  he  says,  "we  seem  to  de- 
part both  from  the  Latin  schedula  and 
the  French  schedule.  If  we  follow 
the  first  we  ought  to  pronounce  the 
word  skedule  ;  if  the  last,  schedule  ; 
but  entirely  sinking  the  ch  in  sedule 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  mode,  and 
too  firmly  fixed  by  custom  to  be 
altered  in  favour  of  either  of  its  origi- 
nal words.  Dr.  Kendrick,  Mr.  Perry 
and  Buchanan  pronounce  it  skedule ; 
but  Mr.  Elphinston,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Nares,  Barclay,  Fen- 
ning  and  Shaw,  sedule ;  though  if  we 
may  beUeve  Mr.  Jones,  it  was  pro- 
nounced shedule  in  Queen  Anne's 
time."  The  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
this  word  among  English  attorneys  is 
not  here  noted  at  all :  viz.,  sheddles, 
— reminding  us  of  the  now  established 
corpuscles  for  corpuscules,  among 
medical  men.  I  remember  when 
Room  was  inculcated  on  myself  aS 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  Rome. 
Walker  advocates  it.  His  remarks 
are  curious  enough.  "  The  o  in  this 
word,"  he  says,  "  is  irrevocably  fixed 
in  the  English  sound  of  the  letter  in 
move,  prove,  etc.  Pope  indeed,"  he 
continues,  "rhymes  it  with  'dome.' 

Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proportion'd 

dome, 
The  world's  just  wonder,  and  even  thine,  O 

Rome!" 

But  as  Mr.  Nares  observes,  it  is  most 
probable    that    he   pronounced    this 
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word  as  if  written  doom  ;  as  he  rhymes 
Rome  with  doom  afterwards,  in  the 
same  poem. 

From  the  same  foes  at  last   both  felt  their 

doom  ; 
And   the  same  age  saw  Learning  fall,  and 

Rome. 

The  truth  is,  nothing  certain  can  be 
concluded  from  the  rhyming  of  poets. 
It  may  serve  to  confirm  an  established 
usage,  but  can  never  direct  us  where 
usage  is  varied  and  uncertain.  But 
the  pun  which  Shakspeare  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Cassius  in  Julius  Caesar 
decidedly  shows  what  was  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  in  his  time  : 

Now  it  is  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

"And  the  Grammar  in  Queen  Anne's 
time,"  Walker  adds  in  conclusion, 
"recommended  by  Steele,  says  the 
city  of  Rome  is  pronounced  hke 
Room ;  and  Dr.  Jones  in  his  spelling 
Dictionary,  1704,  gives  it  the  same 
sound." 

Walker  strangely  omits  the  quota- 
tion from  Shakspeare,  which  tells  in 
favour  of  the  present  pronunciation 
of  Rome.  When  in  i  Hen.  VI.  iii. 
I,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  makes 
the  threat,  "  Rome  shall  remedy  this  !" 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  petulantly  replies 
with  the  pun,  "  Roam  thither,  then  !" 
Like  "obleege"  for  "oblige,"  "room," 
for  "  Rome,"  in  English  speech,  pro- 
bably took  its  final  departure  along 
with  the  late  Earl  Russell. 

In  Walker's  time  the  stage  was  an 
authority  for  pronunciation,  and  he 
seems   somewhat  timid  when   he  al- 


ludes to  some  of  its  usages.  He  does 
not  very  emphatically  denounce  such 
vagaries  as  ferce  for  fierce,  ferful  for 
fearful,  herd  for  beard,  sithe  for  sigh. 
John  Kemble's  atches  for  aches  were 
no  longer  heard ;  but  it  is  remarked 
of  Garrick  that  he  turned  /  into  u  in 
virtue,  and  made  ungrateful,  ingrateful. 
To  one  Dr.  Hill  who  complained  of 
Garrick  for  doing  this,  that  actor 
replied : 

**  If  it  is,  as  you  say,  I  have  injur'd  a  letter, 
I'll  change  my  note  soon,  and  I  hope  for 

the  better. 
May  the  right  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  of 

men. 
Hereafter  be  fixed  by  the  tongue  and  the 

pen. 
Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  may  both  have 

their  due, 
And  that  I  maybe  never  mistaken  for  U." 

Besides  evolving  new  words  now 
and  then  {e.g.,  irrelevant  and  inimi- 
cal, which  were  only  ten  years  old 
when  Walker  wrote),  the  House  of 
Commons  also  furnished  some  peculi- 
arities in  pronunciation.  Thus  it  was 
Parliamentary  use,  we  are  told,  to  give 
the  Scottish  force  to  certain  vowels  ;. 
to  call  legislature,  leegislature,  etc. 

Thanks  to  the  studious  painstaking 
of  intelligent  teachers  and  trainers,, 
the  pronunciation  of  English,  gener- 
ally speaking,  has,  I  think,  become 
much  more  precise,  distinct,  and  cer- 
tain than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers.  The  inherent  rights  of  each 
vowel,  diphthong  and  consonant  are 
sought  to  be  secured  as  far  as  practi- 
cable ;  and  as  litde  as  possible  is  left 
to  haphazard  and  the  whim  of  indi- 
viduals. 


1 


In  a  letter  of  inquiry  for  a  master,  Dr. 
Arnold  writes :  *'  What  I  want  is  a  man  who 
is  a  Christian  and  gentleman,  an  active  man, 
and  one  who  has  common  sense  and  under- 
stands boys.  I  do  not  so  much  care  about 
scholarship,  as  he  will  have  immediately 
under  him  the  lowest  forms  in  the  school ; 
but  yet,  on  second  thought,  I  do  care  about 


it  very  much,  because  his  pupils  may  be  in. 
the  highest  forms,  and  besides,  I  think  that 
even  the  elements  are  best  taught  by  a  man 
who  has  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
However,  if  one  must  give  way,  I  prefer 
activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work 
to  high  scholarship,  for  the  one  may  be 
acquired  far  more  easily  than  the  other." 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATION,  1883. 
First  Class  Teachers  —  Grade  C 

ALGEBRA. 

I.  If  x'^  +  ax'^-'^  + +sx-\-t  —  o,  explain 

the  principle  upon  which  we  proceed  to  find, 
if  possible,  a  rational  binomial  divisor. 

Find  three  such  divisors  in  the  equation, 
^6  _^x'^  _6_;p4  +  i8x3+  I7x«  +  22;«r+24  =  0. 

1.  Bookwork  (Newton's  Theory  of  Di- 
visors). 

Applying  the  test  in  this  case,  we  find  the 
divisors  to  be  jc  +  2,  ;c  -  3,  ;c  -  4. 

2.  Express  w*  -  ^m^n-\-$m'^n'^  -  2mn'^ + 
«*  as  a  rational  integral  function  of  /  and  «, 
where  p  —  m-n. 

2.  Substituting  and  expanding,  we  have 
for  result/* -/^«>+w*. 

3.  \i y  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  x, 
and  y  becomes  zero  when  a  is  substituted  for 
X,  prove  that  x-a\%  a  factor  oi  y. 

Resolve  into  factors : 
x^  -  ^a{a-b)->rb{b-c)+c{c-a)^x-^ 

I  ab{a  -b)-\-  bc{b  -  c)  -\-ca[c  -  a)  | 
3.  Bookwork. 

[x-b-  c){x  -c-a){x-a-b) 

a      c  ma  +  nb  _mc  +  nd 


m  +  n     m  -  n 

li  x^-v\ + — -  \  xy  +j)/« 


Im+n     m  -  n\ 


zM-i 

' V-  I 


find   the  simplest  expression  for  the  value 
oiv. 


4.  Bookwork.  By  adding  and  subtract- 
ing I  from  each  side  of  the  equation  and 
then  dividing  equals  by  equals,  we  get 

m  •\-  n      x 

; — X  —  =  v. 

m  +  n     y 

5.  What  is  a  ratio?  Does  the  ratio  of 
two  quantities  depend  upon  their  magnitude  ? 

Given y*  +  x^y  -a^x^=o,  to  find  the  ratio 
of  ;r  to  J  when  x  becomes  indefinitely  great. 

5.  Bookwork. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  a  maxwium  or  a 
ynininmvi  solution? 

It  is  required  to  divide  a  number  a  into 
two  parts  such  that  the  quotient  arising  from 
dividing  their  product  by  the  sum  of  their 
squares  may  be  a  maximum.  Determine  the 
quotient,  and  the  division  of  the  number 
required  to  produce  it. 

6.  Suppose  a  to  be  the  number,  and  let  one 

{a  -  x)x 
part  be  x,  then  /^_^^a  +x^^-^-   ^^^^^"g  ^° 

the  usual  way,  for  maximum  or  minimum, 
p=^,  or  -i;  take/=:^,  and  wehave  jr=^a 
for  maximum. 

7.  In  an  arithmetic  series,  find  an  expres- 
sion giving  the  last  term  in  terms  of  the  first 
term  the  common  difference  and  the  sum  of 
the  series. 

The  «th  terms  of  two  APs  are  respec- 
tively H«  +  2)  and  ^(3«-i).  The  same 
number  of  terms  being  taken  in  each  series, 
what  is  the  number  when  the  sum  of  the 
second  series  is  four  times  that  of  the  first  ? 

What  is  the  greatest  ratio  of  the  sum  of 
any  number  of  terms  of  the  second  series  to 
the  sum  of  the  same  number  of  terms  of  the 
first? 

7.  Find  the  value  of 

n  from  s: 


-^^2«-h{«-iK}, 


and  we  have 

2s  -  a 
l~  — 


\d\2a-d±^[za-dY^Zds 
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In  the  first  series,  the  first  term  and  com. 
difF.  are  i  and  \ ;  in  the  second,  i  and  | ; 
then  by  the  question, 

■^{2  +  {«-i)i}=4^{2+(«-i)i}; 

3 

•*.  »  =  37;  -' 

8.  The  attraction  of  a  planet  upon  a  body 

at  its  surface  varies  directly  as  the  planet's 

mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  radius. 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  varies  directly  as 

the  attraction  and  inversely  as  the  square  of 

the  number   of  beats   which  it  makes  in  a 

given   time.     The  mass  of  the  earth  being 

75   and  of  the  moon   i,   the  radius  of  the 

earth  4,000  miles  and  of  the    moon    1,100, 

and  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which  beats 

5  times  in  2  seconds  at  the  earth's  surface 

being  6.26  in.,  find  the  length  of  a  second's 

pendulum  at  the  moon's  surface. 

M  A 

8.  For  earth  we  have  A—p—^,  ^=P~%^  by 

the  question,  where  ^  =  attractive  force,  M— 
mass,  r  radius,  n  number  of  beats,  and  / 
length  of  pendulum :  from  these  =  ns, 

,       v/939 


i6oo\/2 


and  /  (constant  factor) 


=40oVf- 


313 


:  210000 


For  moon,  we  have 

M 

=  160000  X 
=  6-89  in. 


9.  From  a  company  of  15  men,  6  are 
selected  each  night  as  a  guard.  How  often, 
respectively,  will  A  and  B  be  together  (i) 
with  C?  (2)  without  C?  (3)  with  C  or  D  ? 
(4)  with  C  and  D  ? 


9.   (I) 


[2,   I 


Ll 


10        ,    ^    14,    13,    12,    II 

— .       (2) 


[4 


12,   II,   10  II,    10 

(3)  2— r^ — .    (4) 


[£• 


10,  Given  x"^ 


ab 


—rx-V  — 
ab         a 


(i)  Express  b  in  terms  of  a  when  the  two 
values  of  x  are  {a)  equal  in  magnitude  and 


opposite  in  signs ;    (/3)  equal  in  magnitude 
and  of  like  signs. 

{2)  \[ x^x^  be  the  roots,  express  the  value 

of 1 —  in  terms  ol  a  and  b. 

b-a 
^°'  ^^^  ^^^  "^'"^^^^^'^^°°'' 

{b~aY       ab  a 

or  b 


4a*<^2      b-a 


^f4 


(/3)   b: 


I        I  _  x^+x^  _      (a^V 
:^     x^~  x^-x^  ~      \  ab  f 


i+flF  4 


(2)-  +  - 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

MATRICULATION   EXAMINATIONS* 

JUNE,  1883. 

ARITHMETIC   AND   ALGEBRA. 

Examiners— Dr.  John  Hopkinson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  and  Benjamin  Williamson,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.R.S. 

1.  From  the  sum  of  J,  J,  ^,  and  ^  of  a 
pound  subtract  the  sum  of  ^,  ^,  and  j  of  a 
guinea,  and  express  the  result  as  a  fraction 
of  five  pounds  reduced  to  its  simplest  form. 

2.  ExpressA/ 

>       o'( 

nearest  integer. 
3 


678  X  '9'oi 
0234 


correctly  to   the 


_,    ,       0.01747 

Reduce -. — ^    to  a  vulgar   fraction 


0.002477 
in  its  simplest  form. 

4.  A  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  coal  would  enable  a  purchaser  to  obtain 
for  the  sum  of  ;^I3  los.  two  tons  more  than 
at  the  higher  price.  What  may  be  the  price 
of  coal  before  reduction  ? 

5.  Divide  ^i  i  4^.  od.  between  three  men, 
four  women,  five  boys,  and  six  girls,  in  such 
wise  that  each  woman  has  one-fourth  less 
than  a  man,  pach  boy  two-sevenths  as  much 
as  a  man  and  woman  together,  and  each 
girl  one-fifth  as  much  as  a  man,  woman,  and 
boy  together. 

6.  Simplify 

x^  +  y^  I 


+  f 


-  ;  and  a  x 


1  + 


a  + 
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7.  Find  the  sum  of  ten  numbers  in  Arith- 
metical Progression,  the  third  being  10  and 
the  seventh  30. 

How  many  terms  of  the  Geometrical  Pro- 
gression 1  +  3  +  9  + 27  +  ,  etc.,  amount  to  364? 

8.  From  the  following  find  x,  y^  z: 

x-y+z=$  ■ 
3^  +  4j)/- 52  =  13 

^+^^  +  ^2=14, 

9.  Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of 

X*  -  I0;t2  +  9  \ 

X* +  'jx^ +  iix^ -Jx- 121.  x~i. 
and  X*  +  2x^  -  i6;c*  -2x+  i$j 

10.  A  railway  carries  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 
class  passengers  between  A  and  B.  The 
fares  were  one  year  in  the  ratio  7:5:4;  the 
total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  loo,- 
oco,  and  the  receipts  ;^49,ooo.  The  next 
year  the  third  class  fare  was  reduced  25  per 
cent.,  and  it  was  found  that  whilst  the  number 
of  third  class  passengers  increased  50  per 
cent.,  the  second  class  diminished  10  per 
cent.,  and  the  first  5  per  cent.  ;  the  number 
of  passengers  increased  to  121,000,  and  the 
receipts  to  ^^49,300.  Find  the  first,  second, 
and  third  class  fares  and  the  numbers  of 
passengers  during  the  first  year. 


GEOMETRY. 

Examiners — Dr.  John  Hopkinson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  and  Benjamin  Williamson,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.R.S. 

1.  Prove  that  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelo- 
gram bisect  each  other. 

2.  By  aid  of  the  preceding,  or  otherwise, 
draw  through  a  given  point  a  right  line  so 
that  the  part  intercepted  on  it  by  two  given 
intersecting  right  lines  shall  be  bisected  at 
the  given  point. 

3.  Prove  that  the  angle  included  between 
the  internal  bisector  of  one  base  angle  of  a 
triangle  and  the  external  bisector  of  the  other 
base  angle  is  equal  to  half  the  vertical  angle 
of  the  triangle. 

4.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  de- 
scribed on  any  two  right  lines  is  equal  to 
double  the  square  on  half  the  sum  of  the  lines 
together  with  double  the  square  on  half  their 
difference. 


5.  Being  given  the  base  of  a  triangle  and 
the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  its  sides, 
find  the  locus  of  its  vertex,  and  state  when 
the  locus  becomes  impossible. 

6.  Prove  that  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a 
circle  is  double  the  angle  at  the  circumfer- 
ence, on  the  same  arc. 

7.  AB  is  any  chord  of  a  circle,  and  ^C  is 
the  tangent  at  the  point  A  ;  prove  that  the 
right  line  which  bisects  the  angle  BAC 
bisects  also  the  corresponding  arc  of  the 
circle. 

8.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  a  pair  of  opposite 
angles  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

9.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  having 
each  of  its  base  angles  double  the  vertical 
angle. 

10.  Construct  a  triangle,  being  given  its 
base,  its  area,  and  its  vertical  angle. 


NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Examiners — Prof.  W.  G.  Adams,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  and  Professor  William  Garnett, 
M.A. 


1.  Define  acceleration,  force,  energy.  A 
train  which  is  uniformly  accelerated  starts 
from  rest,  and  at  the  end  of  three  seconds  has 
a  velocity  with  which  it  would  travel  through 
one  mile  in  the  next  five  minutes  ;  find  the 
acceleration. 

2.  Describe  Attwood's  Machine. 

Two  scale-pans,  each  weighing  2  oz.,  are 
suspended  by  a  weightless  string  over  a 
smooth  pulley.  A  mass  of  10  oz.  is  placed 
in  one,  and  4  oz.  in  the  other.  Find  the 
tension  of  the  string  and  the  pressure  on  each 
scale-pan. 

3.  Distinguish  between  mass  and  weight. 
A  certain  force  acting  on  a  mass  of  10  lbs. 

for  five  seconds,  produces  in  it  a  velocity  of 
100  feet  per  second.  Compare  the  force 
with  the  weight  of  i  lb.,  and  find  the  accele- 
ration it  would  produce  if  it  acted  on  a  ton. 

4.  The  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
of  a  certain  force  are  equal  to  the  weights  of 
5  lbs.  and  12  lbs.  respectively  ;  what  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  ? 
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Supposing  this  force  to  act  for  lo  seconds 
on  a  mass  of  8  lbs. ,  which  is  also  exposed  to 
the  action  of  gravity,  and  is  initially  at  rest, 
what  velocity  will  be  communicated  to  the 
mass,  the  vertical  component  of  the  force 
acting  upwards  ? 

5.  The  arms  of  a  bent  lever  are  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  and  their  length  are  in 
the  ratio  of  5  to  i.  The  longer  arm  is  de- 
scribed 45°  to  the  horizon,  and  carries  at  its 
extremity  a  weight  of  10  lbs.  The  end  of 
the  shorter  arm  presses  against  a  smooth 
horizontal  plane.  Draw  a  figure,  showing 
the  forces  in  action,  and  find  the  pressure 
between  the  shorter  arm  and  the  plane. 

6.  What  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body? 
A  uniform  plate  of  metal  10  inches  square 

has  a  hole  3  inches  square  cut  out  of  it,  the 
centre  of  the  hole  being  2\  inches  distant 
from  the  centre  of  the  plate.  Find  the  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plate. 

7.  A  body  is  in  equilibrium  under  the 
action  of  three  forces  whose  directions  are 
not  parallel.  State  fully  the  conditions  which 
must  be  fulfilled. 

A  heavy  uniform  ladder  rests  with  its 
upper  end  pressing  against  a  smooth  vertical 
wall ;  show  by  a  figure  how  to  determine  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  force  acting  upon 
the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

B. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  substance  ? 

A  body  floats  with  one-tenth  of  its  volume 
above  the  surface  of  pure  water.  What  frac- 
tion of  its  volume  would  project  above  the 
surface  if  it  were  floating  in  liquid  of  specific 
gravity  1.25? 

9.  Explain  the  principle  of  action  of  the 
common  pump.  How  may  it  be  converted 
into  a  lift  pump  ?  A  lift  pump  is  employed 
to  raise  water  through  a  vertical  height  of 
2CX)  feet.  If  the  area  of  the  piston  be  100 
square  inches,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  water  con- 
tain 62^  lbs.,  what  force  (in  addition  to  its 
own  weight)  will  be  required  to  lift  the 
piston  ? 

10.  Describe  the  common  air-pump. 

In   the   process   of    exhausting  a   certain 


receiver,  after  ten  strokes  of  the  pump,  the 
mercury  in  the  gauge  stands  at  20  inches,  the 
barometer  standing  at  30  inches.  At  what 
height  will  the  mercury  in  the  gauge  stand 
after  twenty  more  strokes  ? 

11.  A  beaker  of  water,  with  a  wooden 
sphere  floating  on  it,  is  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump :  explain  how  the 
sphere  will  be  affected  on  exhausting  the  air 
from  the  receiver. 

If  the  density  of  water  be  800  times  that 
of  air  at  ordinary  pressure,  state  precisely 
what  will  happen  supposing  the  sphere  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  immersed  to  the  depth 
of  its  centre. 

12.  Show  how  to  find  the  position  and 
size  of  the  virtual  image  of  a  given  object 
formed  by  a  concave  lens  of  known  focal 
length. 

A  concave  lens,  whose  focal  length  is  12 
inches,  is  placed  on  the  axis  of  a  concave 
mirror  of  12  inches  radius  at  a  distance  of 
6  inches  from  the  mirror.  An  object  is  so 
placed  that  light  from  it  passes  through  the 
lens,  is  reflected  from  the  mirror,  again  passes 
through  the  lens,  and  forms  an  inverted 
image  coincident  with  the  object  itself. 
Where  must  the  object  be  placed  ? 

13.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that 

4 
the  index  of  refraction  of  water  is  —  ? 

Walking  by  the  side  of  a  shallow  stream 
of  clear  water  of  uniform  depth,  the  gravel 
bottom  appeared  to  possess  a  wave  motion, 
the  trough  of  the  wave  being  always  verti- 
cally beneath  the  observer.  Explain  this  by 
means  of  a  diagram. 

14.  Distinguish  between  the  absolute  and 
the  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  contained 
in  a  thermometer. 

The  co-efficient  of  absolute  (cubic)  expan- 
sion of  mercury  is  .00018,  the  co-efficient  of 
linear  expansion  of  glass  is  .000008.  Mer- 
cury is  placed  in  a  graduated  glass  tube,  and 
occupies  100  divisions  of  the  tube.  Through 
how  many  degrees  must  the  temperature  be 
raised  to  cause  the  mercury  to  occupy  loi 
divisions  ? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that 
the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  537  ? 
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One  pound  of  saturated  steam  at  i6o°  C. 
is  blown  into  19  lbs.  of  water  at  0°  C,  and 
the  resulting  temperature  is  32. 765°  C.  Find 
the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  160°  C. 

16.  Describe  and  explain  the  method  of 
using  some  form  of  dew-point  hygrometer, 
and  show  how  to  determine  the  humidity  of 
the  air  by  means  of  it. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1883. 

Junior  Matriculation:  Arts  and  Medicine. 

GREEK. 

Examiner — William  Dale,  M.A. 

I. 
Translate  : 

Ilpo^evos  Se  6  BotcoTto?,  ev^vs    .     . 
TQV  Se  a^iKOvvTa  fxr]  CTratvctv. 

— XenopAon,  Anabasis,  B.  II. 

1.  Parse    rjTTacrOai,    KT'^crearOaL,    17<tx^~ 

V€TO,  ap^LKOV. 

2.  IScoKe  Vopyia  apyvptov.  Explain. 
Give  some  account  of  Gorgias. 

3.  cSwKe.  Write  out  the  tense  fully. 
What  other  verbs  form  the  aorist  tense  simi- 
larly? 

4.  atow.  Parse  and  decline  fully  in  the 
singular. 

5.  direxOavea-OaL.  Write  out  fully  the 
perf.  ind.  of  this  verb. 


Translate 


OaXepov 


Kara  SoLKpv  -^iovcra. 

—Homer,  Iliad,  B.  VL 

1.  Parse  htoiy^crOaiy  eyycyaaortv,  ct'AeTO, 

2.  Derive    tCTTOV,    7]\aKdTr)Vf    (^acSt/AOS, 
OaXepov. 

3.  Scan  the  lines  beginning  Trao-tv,  ifioL 

and  LTTTTOVpLV. 

4.  Point  out  the  Epic  forms  in  the  five 


last  lines,  and  give  the  corresponding  forms 
in  Attic. 

5.  Translate  and  parse  the  words  of  the 
following  lines : 

Aecr/JLOV  diroppyj^a's  Oecr)  TTcStoto  KpoaivaiVy 
Eiw^o)?  XovecrOai  ivppiLOS  Trora/xoto, 
K-vSiooiv. 

HONORS. 

I. 

Translate : 

'AXX'  ore  St)  t^v  v7J(rov  cXetTrofiei/,  .  . 
vir€K<f>vyi€Lv  kol  dXv^ai. 

— Homer,  Odyssey,  B.  XII. 

1 .  Parse  hnar ,  ctAct,  fivi^crcaOai,  dXviat. 

2.  Give  the  Latin  etymological  equivalents 
of  XetTTO),  KaTTVos,  tSov,  ip€Tp.6^,  x^^pj 
kXtju^. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  (i)  ol  x^pttorrcs, 
{2)  6  eTTt/cos  kvkXoS' 

Translate : 

'HcA-tos  8'  dvopovcre,  .  .  .  riva 
TTOTfxov  cTreo-Trev. 


—3.,  II 


II. 


Translate : 

"OXws  /x£v  yap  -q  MaKeSovLKrj,  ... 
t,7jv  d(rcf)aXu>s  ypr)ix€vo<s. 

— Demosthenes,  Olynthiacs,  II. 

1.  Parse  Trpcrriprp-aL,  (Tvp.p%  TraOdv. 

2.  ^rfv.  What  other  verbs  form  their 
infinitive  in  the  same  way? 

3.  eVt  TiixoOiov  .  .  .  IIoTtSatav. 
Explain  with  dates. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  history  of 
Olynthus. 

Translate : 

"Orav,   w    avSp€«;  *A6r)vaL0L,      .      .      . 
ws  Scii/a  KoX  xaA.€7ra,  ravra  8t€^€pxo/x,e^a. 
—Demosthenes,  Philippics,  II, 

GREEK  GRAMMAR — HONORS. 

1.  Point  out  the  laws  of  euphony  exempli- 
fied in  the  following  wordsj  Ippt/x/Aat, 
Ar^ts,  Kopv^^  Trafi<f>aLvo)y  Tracrt,  ^ovXev- 
OrjTL,  jSdXXoy. 

2,  State  the  principal  rules  for  the  accentu- 
ation of  verbal  forms. 
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3.  Decline  in  the  singular  KpLTr}<s,  vecos, 
vytijs,  and  in  the  plural  yepas,  ov<s,  X^^P' 

4.  Compare  fxecro?,  ixOpos,  paSio<s, 
ird^^ys,  ij/evBi]';,  irpovpyov,  avo). 

S-  Write  out  fully  the  second  aor.  subj. 
pass,  of  o-reAAo);  first  aor.  opt.  mid.  of 
KJtaLVOi ;  perf.  ind.  of  <uv€o/xat. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  follow- 
ing verbs : — dXia-KOfxaL,  a.p.^ih/wiXLi  (3X(t)- 
<rK(t>,  SaKvoi,  iyetpo),  BiUKOvioi,  ifxeco,  OXijSio, 

OVLVrjfJiL,   ^€0). 

7.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  verbs 
in  the  active  and  middle  respectively : — 
/SovXevo),  fXia-OC),  hrLTiO-qixi,  crreXXo}, 
Travo),  cfiaivo),  cAtto),  XavOdvoi. 

8.  Give  examples  of  the  use  of  ov  fj.r)  and 
jirj  ov. 

9.  Translate  into  Greek  the  following  sen- 
tences:— 

(i)  See  that  ye  be  men  worthy  of  the 
liberty  which  you  possess. 

(2)  Not  only  was  he  afraid  (Tpew),  but  he 
fled. 

(3)  But  if  they  do  not  give  her  up,  then  I 
will  take  her  myself. 

{4)  I  say  then  that  you  ought  to  assist  the 
Olynthians. 

(5)  If  Philip  gains-possession-of  (AajW'^ai/o)) 
those  places,  who  is  to  prevent  him  from 
marching  hither  ? 


UNIVERSITY   OF   TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1883. 
um'or  Matriculation. — Arts  and  Medicine. 
LATIN. 
(Continued  from  page  294,) 

PASS   AND   HONORS. 

I. 
On  that  day,  some  cavalry  skirmishes  hav- 
ing taken  place  at  the  stream,  both  sides  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  respective  positions  ; 
the  Gauls,  because  they  were  awaiting  further 
reinforcements  which  had  not  yet  arrived  ; 
Ccesar,  if  perchance  he  could  by  simulating 
fear,  entice  the  enemy  into  his  position,  in 
order  that  he  might  contend  in  battle  on  this 
side  the  valley,  before  the  camp ;  if  he  should 


not  be  able  to  effect  this,  that,  after  recon- 
noitring the  lines  of  march,  he  might  with 
less  danger  cross  the  valley  and  the  stream . 
At  daybreak  the  enemy's  horse  approach  the 
camp,  and  engage  in  battle  with  our  cavalry. 
Caesar  purposely  orders  the  cavalry  to  give 
way,  and  retreat  to  the  camp  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  orders  the  camp  to  be  fortified  on  all 
sides  with  a  higher  rampart,  and  the  gates  to 
be  barricaded. 

II. 

Life  is  too  stern  to  be  played  with,  and  as 
the  old  creed  died  into  a  form,  and  philosophy 
proved  so  indifferent  a  substitute,  dark  and 
terrible  notions  can  be  seen  rising  in  Greek 
poetry  ;  notions  that  there  were  gods,  but 
not  good  gods ;  notions  of  an  inexorable  fate  ; 
notions  that  men  were  creatures  and  play- 
things of  powerful  and  malignant  beings  who 
required  to  be  flattered  and  propitiated,  and 
that  beyond  the  grave  lay  gloomy  possibilities 
of  eternal  and  horrible  suffering.  Gone  the 
sunshine  of  Homer,  this  healthy  vigour,  un- 
conscious of  itself.  Gone  the  frank  and 
simple  courage  which  met  the  storm  and  the 
sunshine  as  they  came,  untroubled  with 
sickly  spiritual  terrors.  In  ^Eschylus,  in 
Sophocles,  in  Euripides,  even  in  Plato  him- 
self, the  prevailing  thought  is  gloomy  and 
desponding.  Philosophy,  it  was  plain,  had 
no  anodyne  to  off"er  against  the  sad  conviction 
of  the  nature  of  man's  life  on  earth,  or 
availed  to  allay  anxiety  for  what  might  happen 
to  him  YitxedSX&x.—Froude. 

Note. — Candidates  for  Honors  to  take 
both  pieces.  Pass  Candidates  the  first  piece 
only. 


honors. 
I. 


Translate  : 

Hunc  annum — seu  tribunos  modo  seu  tri- 
bunis  suffectos  consules  quoque  habuit — 
sequitur  annus  haud  dubiis  consulibus  M. 
Geganio  Macerino  iterum  T.  Quinctio  Capi- 
tolino  quintum  consule.  Idem  hie  annus 
censurae  initium  fuit,  rei  a  parva  origine 
ortae,  quae  deinde  tanto  incremento  aucta 
est,  ut  morum  disciplinaeque  Romanae  penes 
eam  regimen,  senatus  equitumque  centuriis 
decoris  dedecorisque  discrimen  sub  ditione 
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ejus  magistratus,  publicorum  jus  privatorum- 
que  locorum  vectigalia  populi  Romani  sub 
nutu  atque  arbitrio  essent.  Ortum  autem 
initium  est  rei,  quod  in  populo  per  multos 
annos  incenso  neque  differri  census  poterat, 
neque  consulibus,  quum  tot  populorum  bella 
imminerent,  operae  erat  id  negotium  agere. 
Mentio  illata  ab  senatu  est,  rem  operosam  ac 
minime  consularem  suo  proprio  magistratu 
egere.cui  scribarum  ministerium  custodiaeque 
et  tabularum  cura,  cui  arbitrium  formulae 
censendi  subjiceretur.  Et  patres  quamquam 
rem  parvam  tamen,  quo  plures  patricii  magis- 
tratus in  re  publica  essent,  laeti  accepere, 
id  quod  evenit  futurum — credo — etiam  rati, 
ut  mox  opes  eorum,  qui  praeessent,  ipsi 
honori  jus  majestatemque  adjicerent.  Et  tri- 
buni  id  quod  tunc  erat  magis  necessarium 
quam  speciosi  ministerii  procurationem  intu- 
entes,  ne  in  parvis  quoque  rebus  incommode 
adversarentur,  baud  sane  tetendere.  Quum 
a  primoribus  civitatis  spretus  honor  esset, 
Papitium  Semproniumque — quorum  de  con- 
sulatu  dubitabatur — ut  eo  magistratu  parum 
solidum  consulatum  explerent,  censui  agendo 
populus  suflfragiis  praefecit  ;  censores  ab  re 
appellati  sunt. — LiVY,  B.  IV.,  ch.  8. 

1.  Tribunos.  What  different  classes  of 
magistrates  of  Rome  were  called  by  this 
name  ?  Which  is  meant  here  ?  Which  by 
tribuni  {Et  tribuni{  id  quod  tunc  erat),  etc.)  ? 

2.  Haud  diibiis  consulibus.     Explain. 

3.  Parum  soltdum  consulatum.     Explain. 

4.  Parse,  explaining  the  syntax  fully : 
differri,  operae^  futurum,  rati,  opes,  spretus, 
agendo. 

5.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  of: 
censurae,  disciplinae,  decoris,  discrimen,  im- 
minerent, evenit. 

6.  Distinguish  between,  dec6ris,  decoris ; 
pSpulus,  populus,  evSnit,  evenit. 

II. 
Translate  : 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis  et  hostium 

Victor  Maeonii  carminis  alite, 

Quam  rem  cunque  ferox  navibus  aut  equis 

Miles  te  duce  gesserit. 
Nos,  Agrippa,  neque  haec  dicere,  nee  gravem 
Pelidae  stomachum  cedere  nescii. 
Nee  cursus  duplicis  per  mare  Ulixei, 

Nee  saevam  Pelopis  domum 


Conamur,  tenues  grandia,  dum  pudor 
Imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens  vetat 
Laudes  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 
Culpa  deterere  ingenl. 

— Horace,  Odes,  B.  I. 

1.  Vario.     Parse.     For   what   work    was 
Varius  principally  celebrated  ? 

2.  Maeonii    carminis.     Explain    the    al- 
lusion. 

3.  What  poems  are  alluded  to  in  lines  5-7  ; 

4.  Agrippa.     Give  some  account  of  him. 

5.  Scan   the   first   four  lines,  giving   the 
technical  name  of  each. 

Translate  : 

Dianam  tenerae  dicite  virgines, 
Intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Cynthium, 
Latonamque  supremo 
Dilectam  penitus  Jovi. 
Vos  laetam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma, 
Quaecunque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido, 
Nigris  aut  Erymanthi 
Silvis  aut  viridis  Cragi  ; 
Vos  Tempe  totidem  tollite  laudibus 
Natalemque,  mares,  Delon  Apollinis, 
Insignemque  pharetra 

Fraternaque  humerum  lyra. 

—Horace,  Odes,  B.  I. 

1.  Cynthium.     Who   is   meant,  and  why 
so  called  ? 

2.  Write  short  notes  on  :  Algido,  Eryman- 
thi, Cragi,  Tempe,  Delon. 

3.  Fraterna  lyra.     Why  so  called  ? 

4.  Scan   the  first   four   lines,  giving  the 
technical  name  of  each. 


III. 


Translate  : 


Cor.  Nerine,  Galatea,  thymo  mihi  dulcior 
Hyblae, 
Candidior  cycnis,  hedera  formosior  alba, 
Quum  primum  pasti  repetent  praesepia  tauri, 
Si  qua  tui  Corydonis  habet  te  cura,  venito. 
Thy.    Immo  ego    Sardoniis   videar    tibi 
amarior  herbis. 
Horridior  rusco,  pro^ecta  vilior  alga, 
Si  mihi  non  haec  lux  toto  jam  longior  anno 

est. 
Ite  domum  pasti,  si  quis  pudor,  ite  juvenci. 
Cor.   Muscosi  fontes,  et  somno  mollior 
herba, 
Et  quae  vos  rara  viridis  tegit  arbutus  umbra, 
Solstitium  pecori  defendite ;  jam  venit  aestas 
Torrida,  jam  laeto  turgent  in  palmite  gem- 
mae. 
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Thy.  Hie  focus,  et  taedae  pingues,  hie 

plurimus  ignis 
Semper,  et  assidua  postes  fuligine  nigri  : 
Hie  tantum  Boreae  euramus  frigora,  quantum 
Aut  numerum  lupus,  aut  torrentia   flumina 

ripas. — Virgil,  Eclog.  VII. 

1.  Write  short  notes  on:  Nerine,  Galatea, 
:Hyblae,  Sardoniis. 

2.  Quantum  aut  numerum  lupus.  ^  What 
different  explanations  ? 

3.  Scan  lines,  i,  5,  7,  11,  and  13,  of  the 
.extract.     What  peculiarity  in  line  11? 

Translate,  and  explain  the  allusions  in : 

'{a)  Impius   haee   tam    culta   novalia    miles 

habebit? 
{b)  Ultima  Cymaeivenit  jam  carminis  aetas  ; 
Magnus    ab    integro    saeclorum  nascitur 
ordo. 
{c)  Alter  erit   turn   Tiphys,  et  altera   quae 
vehat  Argo 
Deleclas  heroas. 
i^d)  Prima  Syracosio  dignata  est  ludere  versu 
Nostra  nee  erubuit  silvas  habitare  Thalia. 
(i)  Hinc  lapides    Pyrrhae   jaetos,    Saturnia 
regna. 
Caucasiasque   refert  volucres  furtumque 
Promethei. 
{/)  Tum  canit    Hesperidum   miratam   mala 

puellam. 
{^  Sic  tua  Cyrneas  fugiant  examina  taxos. 

IV. 

Translate  : 

Multi  mortales  eonvenere,  studio  etiam 
videndae  novae  urbis,  maxime  proximi  qui- 
que,  Caeninenses,  Crustumini,  Antemnates  : 
jam  Sabinorum  omnis  multitudo  cum  liberis 
ac  conjugibus  venit :  invitati  hospitaliter  per 
domos  quum  situm  moeniaque  et  frequentem 
tectis  urbem  vidissent,  mirantur  tam  brevi 
rem  Romanam  crevisse.  Ubi  spectaeuli 
tempus  venit  deditaeque  eo  mentes  cum  oculis 
erant,  tum  ex  composito  orta  vis,  signoque 
dato  juventus  Romana  ad  rapiendas  virgines 
discurrit.  Magna  pars  forte,  ut  in  quem 
quaeque  ineiderat,  raptae :  quasdam  forma 
exeellentes  primoribus  patrum  destinatas  ex 
plebe  homines,  quibus  datum  negotium  erat, 
domos  deferebant.  Unam  longe  ante  alias 
specie  ac  pulchritudine  insignem  a  globo 
Thalassii  cujusdam  raptam  ferunt,  multisque 
seiscitantibus,  cuinam  eam  ferrent,  identidem, 
ne  quis  violaret,  Thalassio  ferri  clamitatum  : 
inde  nuptialem  hanc  vocem  factam.     Turbato 


per  metum  ludicro  maesti  parentes  virginum 
profugiunt  ineusantes  violati  hospitii  foedus 
deumque  invocantes,  cujus  ad  soUemne  ludos- 
que  per  fas  ac  fidem  deeepti  venissent.  Nee 
raptis  aut  spes  de  se  melior  aut  indignatio  est 
minor :  sed  ipse  Romulus  circumibat  doce- 
batque  patrum  id  superbia  factum,  qui  eon- 
nubium  finitimis  negassent :  illas  tamen  in 
matrimonio,  in  societate  fortunarum  omnium 
civitatisque  et,  quo  nihil  carius  humano 
generi  sit,  liberum  fore  :  mollirent  modo  iras 
et,  quibus  fors  corpora  dedisset,  darent  ani- 
mos. — LiVY,  B.  I. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

JUNE  EXAMINATION,  1883. 

Second  Class  Teachers. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

I.  "It's  wiser  being  good  than  bad  ; 

It's  safer  being  meek  than  fierce  : 
It's  fitter  being  sane  than  mad. 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched; 

That  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst. 
Nor   what    God    blessed    once,    prove 
accurst." — Robert  Browning. 

{a)  Analyze  the  last  six  lines  of  this 
extract. 

{b)  Complete  the  elliptical  clauses  in  lines 
I,  4  and  5,  8  and  9. 

{c)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following 
sentences,  giving  your  reasons  in  each  case : — 

{a)  These  facts  were  developed  in  the 
examination  of  a  boy,  whom  it  was  alleged 
was  an  accomplice. 

{b)  I  have  been  troubled  12  years  with 
a    white '  swelling    on  my  right  foot,   and 
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getting  worse  every  year,  and  very  painful, 
and  breaking  out  in  hot  weather. 

if)  A  species  of  wild  potatoes  have  been 
discovered  on  the  table  lands  of  South- 
western Arizona,  in  altitudes  of  8,ocxd  to 
12,000  feet,  which  is  spoken  of  as  superior 
in  taste  and  flavour  to  the  best  cultivated 
potatoes. 

[d)  This  semi-tropical  land  has  many 
fascinating  scenes,  and  there  are  enough 
seductive  pleasures  near  by  to  induce  one 
with  anything  like  lethargic  natural  tenden- 
cies to  be  satisfied  with  the  entrancing  views 
presented  of  the  coral  reefs  from  the  island 
on  a  calm  day  at  low  tide,  without  exciting 
one's-self  to  take  a  trip  to  them  ;  but  once 
this  is  overcome,  and  the  beauty  of  the  coral, 
as  it  lies  in  its  native  beds,  is  realized,  the 
result  more  than  compensates  for  the  pain. 

((?)  A  coroner's  jury  has  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  manslaughter  against  a  constable. 
The  victim  was  a  young  man  who,  it  is  al- 
leged, he  frightened  to  death  by  riding  him 
down  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

(/)  The  early  robin  was  too  previous  this 
spring. 

{£)  "March  21,  spring  commences."  Any 
one  whose  red,  weak,  and  flabby  ear  is  still 
a  source  of  pain  discrediting  this  statement 
will  please  consult  their  almanac. 

{h)  Influenza  with  March  has  greatly 
risen,  it  having  been  last  week  over  10  per 
cent.,  while  this  week  it  attains  14.1  per 
cent,  in  degree  of  prevalence.  What  at  first 
sight  causes  this  to  appear  rather  remarkable 
are  the  facts  of  the  weather  being  of  a  gen- 
erally uniform  character,  and  having  a  small 
diurnal  range  ;  but  we  have  a  counter  fact  in 
the  considerably  larger  amount  of  clouded 
sky  than  in  several  preceding  weeks. 

(i)  Somebody  spent  Saturday  night  in  the 
office,  making  themselves  comfortable. 

(y)  A  youthful  band  of  sneak  thieves, 
which  have  given  tradesmen  considerable 
trouble,  have  been  broken  up. 

{k)  A  member  of  the  House  has  received 
a  letter  stating  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Invincibles  to  dynamite  Parliament  after 
Easter. 

(/)  The  land  is  altogether  too  heavy  to  be 
easy   worked,   and   the   land   further   west. 


where  it  is  some  lighter,  will  give  much 
better  results. 

(w)  This  will  be  welcome  news  to  horse- 
dealers  and  others,  who  will  likely  be  further 
informed  as  to  the  regulations. 

(w)  We  will  have  ice  for  three  or  four 
weeks  yet  in  the  bay. 

{d)  I  always  had  to  lay  down  during  the 
day,  and  this  almost  every  hour. 

{p)  Neither  the  diocese  of  Winchester  nor 
the  social  life  of  London  were  sufficient  for 
his  spirit. 

3.  Give  and  account  etymologically  for 
the  feminine  forms  of  vian,  king,  sir,  and  the 
masculine  forms  of  duck,  bride. 

4.  Give  the  original  meaning  of  whether, 
some,  either,  but. 

5.  Mention  four  diminutives  with  different 
affixes. 

6.  In  what  different  relations  is  the  word 
"  that  "  used  ?  Form  four  sentences  in  each 
of  which  it  occurs  at  least  twice  in  different 
senses. 

7.  Distinguish  between  the  participle  and 
gerund,  and  give  four  examples  for  the  use 
of  each. 

8.  Give  four  derivatives  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Latin  words  :  sedes,  manus,  fluo, 
patior,  struo,  moveo  ;  and  two  from  each  of 
the  Greek  words :  philos,  grapho,  strepho. 

9.  Define  the  use  of  the  following  prefixes, 
and  give  two  words  containing  each  :  per, 
pre,  ante,  anti. 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

I. — Burke. 
We  spurn  from  us  with  disgust  and  indig- 
nation the  slanders  of  those  who  bring  us 
their  anecdotes  with  the  attestation  of  the 
flower-de-luce  on  their  shoulders.  We  have 
Lord  George  Gordon  fast  in  Newgate  ;  and 
neither  his  being  a  public  proselyte  to 
Judaism,  nor  his  having,  in  his  zeal 
against  catholic  priests  and  all  sorts  of  eccle- 
siastics, raised  a  mob  (excuse  the  term, 
it  is  still  in  use  here)  which  pulled  down 
all  our  prisons,  have  preserved  to  him 
a  liberty,  of  which  he  did  not  render  himself 
worthy  by  a  virtuous  use  of  it.  We  have  re- 
built Newgate,  and  tenanted  the  mansion. 
We  have  prisons  almost   as   strong  as  the 
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Bastile,  for  those  who  dare  to  libel  the  queens 
of  France.  In  this  spiritual  retreat^  let  the 
noble  libeller  remain. 

{a)  Give  the  etymology  of  the  words  in 
italics. 

(b)  Write  explanatory  notes  on  flower-de- 
luce^  Lord  George  Gordon^  Newgate^  Bastile. 

{c)  Enumerate  the  words  of  Greek  origin 
in  the  extract. 

{d)  Specify  any  violation  of  grammatical 
rules  contained  in  the  extract. 

2.  Specify  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
French  Revolution,  and  compare  thaf  move- 
ment with  the  English  Revolution  of  1688. 

Note — Candidates  are  allowed  an  option 
between  Scotfs  *'  Marmion "  and  Gold- 
smith's "  Traveller:' 

II. — Scotfs  Marmion. 

1. 1  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 
Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 
Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Repelled  the  insult  of  the  air^ 
Which,  when  the  tempest  vexed  the  sky,  5 
Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling 

by. 
Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square 
Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear, 
Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field,         10 
And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 
The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 
The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair. 
Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 
A  parapet's  embattled  row  15 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

—Canto  VI. 
{a)  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  words 

in  italics. 

{p)  Parse:     half    spray    (6),    cognizance^ 

Douglas  (12),  mounted^  where  (14). 

[f)  Give  the  full   etymology    of:     repely 

turret^   entrance^    chief    cognizance^    access^ 

parapet. 

2.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  words 

in  italics  in  the  following  passages,  and  state 

in  what  connection  they  occur  : — 

(a)  "Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 
Of  Caxton  or  De  Worde:' 

{b)  In  painted  tabards^  proudly  showing 
Gules,  Argent,  Or  and  Azure  glowing. 

(r)  '■^  A  word  of  vulgar  augury. 

That  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why, 
Brought  on  a  village  tale:'' 

{d)  "  He  gave  rude  Scotland  Ftrgil's  page." 


3.   **  The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage, 

Which  bursting  on  the  early  stage, 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age." 
Give  some  account  of  the  personage  here 

alluded  to. 

4.  Quote  the  34th  stanza  of  Canto  VI., 
descriptive  of  the  last  stand  made  by  the 
Scottish  army,  from  "  But  as  they  left  the 
darkening  heath  "  to  "  wounded  king." 

5.  Give  an  estimate  of  Scott  as  a  poet,  and 
mention  his  principal  poems. 

III. — Goldsmith's  Traveller. 

I.  Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 

Still  grants  her  bliss  at  labour's  earnest  call : 

With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 

On  Idria's  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side  ; 

And,  though  the  rocky-crested  summits  5 
frown. 

These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of 
down. 

From  art,  more  various  are  the  blessings 
sent — 

Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  con- 
tent; 

Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong 
contest. 

That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest :  la 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  content- 
ment fails, 

And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long 
prevails. 

(«)  Write  out  the  meaning  of  this  passage 
in  your  own  language. 

{V)  Derive :  peasant,  summit,  custom, 
wealth,  commerce,  power,  reign,  prevail. 

{c)  Write  notes  on :  Idria's  cliffs,  Arno's 
shelvy  side. 

{d)  Define,  by  a  paraphrase,  the  exact 
force  of  the  following  prepositions  in  the 
connection  in  which  they  here  occur  :  by 
custom ;  from  art. 

{e)  Discuss  the  correctness  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  poet  in  the  last  two  lines  of 
this  extract,  and  show  how  he  applies  them 
to  the  various  countries  treated  of  in  the 
present  poem. 

2.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  follow- 
ing passages,  and  state  in  what  connection 
each  occurs : — 

{a)  Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the 
flowery  vale. 

{b)  The  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with 
human  form. 
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{c)  The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  caval- 
cade. 

{d)  How  often  have  I  led   the   sportive 
choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe  beside   the  mur- 
muring Loire. 
(<?)  Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian 
pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hy- 
daspes  glide. 
(/)  Have   we  not  seen,   round   Britain's 
peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless 
ore? 
{g)  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Zeck's  iron  crown,  and  Damiens'  bed 
of  steel. 
3.  Quote  Goldsmith's  description   of  the 
Swiss  peasant,  from  "Cheerful  at  noon"  to 
*'the  nightly  bed." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  tides?  Why 
are  they  great  at  certain  times?  Illustrate 
by  a  diagram. 

2.  Describe  the  canal  system  of  Ontario. 
Give  the  reason  for  the  construction  of  each 
and  the  waters  it  connects. 

3.  What  are  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  ?  Name  and  locate  the  chief  towns 
in  each. 

4.  Give,  in  groups,  the  inland  rivers  of 
Ontario  emptying  into  Lakes  Huron,  St. 
Clair,  Erie  and  Ontario,  with  the  cities  and 
towns  on  their  banks. 

5.  Give  the  geographical  position  and 
political  relation  of  Cyprus,  Macao,  Nubia, 
Sumatra,  Mauritius  Island,  Senegal  and 
Madeira. 

6.  Trace,  from  source  to  mouth,  the  Rhine, 
Danube  and  Ganges,  naming  four  important 
cities  on  each,  and  giving  the  chief  tributaries. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Show  how  the  internal  condition  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  respectively  led  to  the 
final  triumph  of  the  former. 

2.  Sketch  the  political  condition  of  Rome 
at  the  death  of  Sulla,  and  point  out  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government. 

3.  Show  how  Britian  became  England. 

4.  Sketch  the  political,  social  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  England  under  Edward 
III. 
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5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  England  and  Scotland, 
from  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of 
James  I. 

6.  Give  an  outline  of  the  part  borne  by 
England  in  European  politics  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

7.  Sketch  briefly  the  history  of  Canada 
under  the  French  Regime,  from  the  arriva 
of  Champlain. 

8.  State  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
troubles  of  1837  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
respectively. 

DICTATION. 

Note  for  the  Presiding  Examiner. — This 
paper  is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  candidates. 
It  is  to  be  read  to  them  three  times — first,  at 
the  ordinary  rate  of  reading,  they  simply  pay- 
ing attention,  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  pas- 
sage ;  second,  the  candidates  writing  ;  third, 
for  review. 

He  is  thus  attempting  the  greatest  task  to 
which  poet  or  philosopher  can  devote  him- 
self— the  exhibition  of  an  organic  and  har- 
monious view  of  the  universe.  In  a  time  when 
men's  minds  are  dominated  by  a  definite 
religious  creed,  the  poet  may  hope  to  achieve 
success  in  such  an  undertaking  without  de- 
parting from  his  legitimate  method.  His 
vision  pierces  the  world  hidden  from  our 
senses,  and  realizes  in  the  transitory  present 
a  scene  in  the  slow  development  of  a  divine 
drama.  When  Milton  told  his  story  of  the 
war  in  heaven  and  the  fall  of  man,  he  gave 
implicitly  his  theory  of  the  true  relation  of 
man  to  his  Creator,  but  the  abstract  doctrine 
was  clothed  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  con- 
crete mythology.  In  Pope's  day  the  tra- 
ditional belief  had  lost  its  hold  upon  men's 
minds  too  completely  to  be  used  for  imagina- 
tive purposes.  Nothing  was  left  possessed 
of  any  vitality  but  a  bare  skeleton  of  abstract 
theology  dependent  upon  argument  instead 
of  tradition,  and  which  might  use  or  might 
dispense  with  a  Christian  phraseolog}'.  Its 
deity  was  not  an  historical  personage,  but 
the  name  of  a  metaphysical  conception.  To 
vindicate  Providence  meant  no  longer  to 
stimulate  imagination  by  a  pure  and  sublime 
rendering  of  accepted  truths,  but  to  solve 
certain  philosophical  problems,  and  espe- 
cially the  grand  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
existence  of  evil  with  divine  omnipotence  and 
benevolence. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


DAVID    BOYLE,    ELORA,    EDITOR. 


LESSON  IN  READING. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  introduce  the  day 
pleasurably  with  cheery  song.  Miss  Whitney 
recognizes  this,  and  acts  accordingly.  The 
singing  was  delightful,  the  young  voices 
blending  harmoniously.  In  the  class-room 
exercise,  reading  was  witnessed.  The  class 
had  just  been  promoted  from  the  sixth  to  the 
fifth  grade. 

Readers  were  distributed  and  opened  at 
page  19.  The  more  difficult  words  were 
first  pronounced  and  spelled  in  order  that 
the  reading  might  proceed  more  under- 
standingly  thereafter.  Among  these  were  : 
Hark,  bark,  form,  sly,  fast,  new,  lie,  what, 
tie,  stay. 

Each  word  having  been  pronounced  and 
spelled  once  or  twice,  the  teacher  began  to 
analyze  the  picture  in  the  Reader  illustrative 
of  the  story : 

'*Tell  me  what  that  is  behind  the  barrel 
in  the  picture."  "A  fox."  "Who  stand 
in  front  of  the  barrel  ?  "  "  Two  little  boys." 
*'  Look  at  the  lesson,  and  see  if  you  can  find 
the  names  of  the  two  boys."  "John." 
"Spell  John.  Spell  the  larger  boy's  name.'' 
"  N-e-d — Ned."  "  Annie,  read  what  John 
says  :  •• '  Do  you  see  the  new  dog,  Ned  ? ' " 
"Alice,  what  does  Ned  say."  "' It  is  not 
a  dog,  John,  it  is  a  fox.'"  "Then  what 
says  John  ?  "  '•  *  But  hark,  he  can  bark  as  a 
dog.'"  "  'Yes,  but  he  has  not  the  form  of 
a  dog.' "  "  '  May  I  go  to  him  and  pat 
him  ?  '  "  "  *  No,  he  will  hurt  you  if  you  do  ; 
he  is  so  sly.  He  bit  Tom  in  the  hand  just 
now.' "  "  What  as  the  word  before  *  now  '  ? " 
•••Just.'"  "Spell  just;  pronounce  just.  What 
did  John  ask  Ned  ?  "  "  •  How  did  Tom  get 
him?'"  "What  did  Ned  answer?"  "'The 
man  at  the  mill  got  him  in  a  trap,  and  he  let 
Tom  have  him.'"  •"What  will  Tom  do 
with  him  ? '  "  **  *  He  will  tie  up  the  fox  and 
let    him    lie   on   the  litter  in   that  tub.'" 


'•What  does  'litter 'mean?"  "A  lot  of  straw 
or  grass."  "Spell  litter.  Who  can  tell  the 
very  hard  word  in  the  next  verse  ?  "  "  Li- 
berty." "We  will  write  it  on  the  board. 
Who  knows  what  it  means  ?  "  "  It  means 
to  do  as  we  like."  "Spell  liberty.  Now 
read  the  line."  "  •  Will  he  run  off  if  he  is  set 
at  liberty  ? ' "  "  •  Yes,  and  he  can  run  swiftly. 
He  will  get  off  to  the  dell  if  he  can,  but  he 
may  go  to  the  shed.'  "  "  What  would  the 
fox  go  to  the  shed  for?"  "To  get  the 
chickens." 

Thus  the  reading  lesson  was  continued. 
It  was  not  a  mere  repetition  of  words,  for  the 
sense  of  the  lesson  was  made  of  first  impor- 
tance, although  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  was  not  neglected.  (In  the  interval 
which  ensued  between  this  study  and  the 
next,  it  was  noted  that  the  children  were 
allowed  freedom  of  movement  that  they  might 
rest  themselves.) 


CARELESSNESS  IN  SPEECH. 

Some  one  writes  as  follows  in  the  Chris- 
tian at  Work,  concerning  the  dreadful  mis- 
pronunciation and  careless  modes  of  speak- 
ing now  common  among  boys.  We  think 
that  this  satire  might  be  directed  against 
those  of  a  larger  growth  than  boys,  for  the 
faults  of  slipshod  pronunciation  and  inac- 
curate articulation  are  very  common  among 
Americans,  even  those  who  are  by  no  means 
illiterate,  nor  altogether  unrefined  : 

Among  the  common  errors  in  the  use  of 
language  are  these  :  The  mispronunciation 
of  unaccented  syllables,  as  terrwble  for 
terrfble;  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  short 
syllable,  as  goin'  for  going  and  ev'ry  for 
every;  and  the  running  of  words  together 
without  giving  to  every  one  a  separate  and 
distinct  pronunciation. 

I  know  a  boy  who  says,  "  Don't  wanter  " 
when    he     means    "I     don't    want     to," 
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"Whajer  say?  "when  he  means  "  What  did 
you  say?"  and  "  Where  de  go? "instead  of 
"Where  did  he  go?" 

Sometimes  you  hear,  "  ficood  "  instead  of 
"If  I  could;"  "  Wiifercan "  instead  of 
"1  will  if  I  can;"  and  **  Howjerknow  ?" 
for  •  *  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

And  have  you  never  heard  **m — m"  in- 
stead of  "  yes,  "  and  '*  ni — ni  "  instead  of 
"no"? 

Let  me  give  you  a  short  conversation  I 
overheard  the  other  day,  between  two  pupils 
of  our  High  School,  and  see  if  you  never  heard 
anything  similar  to  it. 

•'  Warejergo  lasnight  ?  " 

"Hadder  skate." 

"Jerfind  th'ice  hard'n'good  ?  " 

*'  Yes  hard'nough." 

**Jer  goerlone?  " 

♦*  No  ;  Bill'n  Joe  wenterlong." 

•*  Howlate  jerstay?" 

"Pastate." 

"  Lemmeknow  wenyergoagin,  woncher  ?  I 
wantergo'n'show  yer  howterskate." 

'*  H — ra,  ficoodn't  skate  better'n  you  I'd 
sellout'n'quit. " 

*'  Well  we'll  tryeranc  'n'seefyercan.  " 

Here  they  took  diffirent  streets,  and  their 


conversation  ceased.  These  boys  write  their 
compositions  grammatically,  and  might  use 
good  language  and  speak  it  distinctly  if  they 
would  try.  But  they  have  got  into  this  care- 
less way  of  speaking,  and  make  no  effort  to 
get  out  of  it.  Whenever  they  try  to  speak 
correctly  they  have  to  grope  their  way  along 
slowly,  and  their  expression  seems  forced  or 
cramped,  as  though  it  were  hard  work  for 
them  to  talk. 

Almost  every  one  talks  enough  to  keep 
well  in  practice,  and  those  who  try  to  speak 
correctly  on  every  occasion  soon  find  that  the 
practice  makes  it  just  as  easy  for  them  to  u«e 
the  best  language  at  their  command  as  to  use 
the  most  common. 

Try  it,  boys,  and  see  if  you  cannot  make 
some  improvement.  Keep  a  close  watch 
over  your  conversation,  and  when  you  dis- 
cover any  habitual  error,  drop,  it  and  substi- 
tute the  correct  word,  phrase,  or  mode  of  ex- 
pression. You  will  find  that  it  will  sound 
much  better,  and  be  just  as  easily  spoken. 
And,  as  you  get  older  and  enter  a  different 
and  wider  circle  of  society,  you  can  have  ac- 
quired fjr  yourself  a  command  of  language 
and  a  correctness  of  expression  of  which  you 
need  not  be  ashamed.  —  ChriMian  at  Work. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  CONVENTION. 


The  Twenty-third  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association  began 
August  the  14th,  at  II  a.m.,  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Education  Department.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
association,  Mr.  A.  MacMurchy,  of  the 
Toronto  Collegiate  Institute.  The  proceed- 
ings were  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  by  Mr.  White,  followed  by 
prayer,  in  which  Mr.  Brebner  of  Sarnia  led. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  number  of  com- 
munications which  he  had  received.  They 
were  as  follows: — From  Prof.  Marshall,  of 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  who  wrote 
from  Paris,  France,  to  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  his  intention 
of  delivering  an  address  to  the  association ; 


from  Rev.  Provost  Body,  of  Trinity  College, 
regretting  that  he  would  be  unable  to  address 
the  association,  as  he  would  be  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting ;  from  William 
Houston,  M.A.,  asking  the  association  to 
devote  a  half-hour  for  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  spelling  reform  ;  from  Prof.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  saying  that  as  he  would  not  be 
in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  he 
would  not  be  able  to  deliver  an  address,  as 
requested  by  the  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  business  on 
Tuesday: — At  11.30  a.m.  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hendry,  of  Toronto,  presented 
his  annual  report.  It  showed  that  the  total 
receipts  of  the  association  were  $650.06,  and 
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the  expenditure  $162.35,  thus  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $484.71.  The  report  was  received 
and  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  following  programme  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  business  transacted  at  the 
Convention.  We  regret  that  the  space  at 
our  disposal  this  month  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  this  month  even  a  resume  of 
the  papers  read  before  the  Convention  or  in 
the  Sections.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
in  later  issues  some  of  the  more  important 
Papers  in  extenso.  Our  regret  at  our  inabil- 
ity to  do  this  at  present  is  tempered  by  the 
fact  the  daily  papers  gave  admirably  full 
and  complete  accounts  of  the  proceedings. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday y  August  14th. 

II  a.m.  Treasurer's  Report  and  general 
business. 

2  p.m.  "Literature  in  Schools," — Mr. 
D.  J.  Goggin,  Port  Hope. 

3  p.m.  "Moral  Education," — Principal 
Miller,  M.A.,  St.  Thomas  Coll.  Inst. 

4  p.m.  "  Spelling  R-eform," — Wm.  Hous- 
ton, M.A.,  Toronto  Globe. 

8  p.m.  '•  Education  in  Ontario  and  Teach- 
ings Therefrom," — The  President,  Principal 
MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Coll.  Inst.  Toronto. 

Reports  of  delegates  from  County  Associa- 
tions. 

The  High  School  Masters'  Section  and  the 
Inspectors'  Section  were  constituted  during 
the  day,  and  routine  business  was  transacted. 

Wednesday^  August  i^th. 

The  Sections  met  at  9  a.m. 

In'  the  Public  School  Section,  Mr.  R. 
Alexander,  of  Gait,  read  a  paper  on  *'  Hy- 
giene," and  Mr.  W.  Rannie,  of  Newmarket, 
a  paper  on  "  High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations." 

In  the  Inspectors'  Section,  Mr.  D.  J.  Mc- 
Kinnon,  of  Peel,  read  a  paper  on  '*  The 
most  Effective  Application  of  Government 
Aid  to  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Basis  of 
Distribution  of  the  School  Fand,"  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Carson,  of  Middlesex,  a  paper  on  *  •  The 


Salary  and  Remuneration  of  Public  School 
Inspectors," 

In  the  High  School  Masters'  Section,  Mr. 
Turnbull,  Head  Master  of  Clinton  High 
School,  gave  an  address  on  *'The  Entrance 
Examination  to  High  Schools,"  and  Princi- 
pal McHenry,  of  Cobourg  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Professional 
Training  of  High  School  Teachers." 

In  the  afternoon  the  General  Convention 
resumed  its  sitting. 

2  p.m.  "The  Advisability  of  a  Change  in 
the  Administration  of  the  School  Law  by  the 
Appointment  of  a  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  and  a  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  lieu  of  a  Minister  of  Education," — 
Principal  Bryant,  M.A.,  Gait  Coll.  Inst. 

\_A  summary  of  this  paper  appears  in  other 
columns.'] 

3  p.m.  *' Licensing  of  Teachers,'' — Inspec- 
tor Dearness,  London. 

8  p.m.  "  School  Hygiene," — Wra.  Old- 
right,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Toronto. 

Thursday,  August  i6th. 

The  Sections  met  as  before. 

In  the  Public  School  Section  resolutions 
were  adopted,  (i)  That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Section  the  Education  Department  should 
take  measures  for  enforcing  the  proper  ven- 
tilation of  school  buildings  ;  and  (2)  that  the 
Public  School  Section  disapprove  of  an 
authorization  of  more  than  one  series  of 
school  Readers. 

The  following  ofificers  were  elected: — Chair- 
man, Mr.  Jas.  Duncan,  Windsor  ;  Secretary, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Powell,  Kincardine ;  Directors, 
Messrs.  Robt.  Alexander,  Gait ;  S.  McAllis- 
ter, Toronto ;  Jas.  Munro,  Ottawa ;  D.  J. 
Goggin,  Port  Hope  ;  Inspector  Mcintosh, 
Hastings;  Legislative  Committee,  Messrs.  R. 
Doan,  W.  J.  Hendry,  S.  McAllister,  Toronto. 

In  the  Inspectors'  Section  the  following 
resolutions  were  carried,  (i)  That  the  Public 
School  Inspectors  and  the  Head  Masters  of 
the  High  Schools  constitute  the  Board  of 
Examiners  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to  the 
High  S  hools,  and  that  they  be  paid  the  sum 
of  $4  per  day  for  presiding  at  the  examina- 
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tions  and  reading  the  papers,  the  expenses  of 
such  examinations  to  be  borne  as  formerly; 
(2)  That  Third  Class  Certificates  be  limited 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  granting 
them  ;  and  (3)  That  the  granting  of  Third 
Class  Certificates  (non-professional  and  pro- 
fessional) be  left  to  the  County  Board  of 
Examiners. 

In  the  High  School  Masters'  Section  the 
committee  on  Principal  McHenry's  address 
reported,  (i)  That  as  the  regulation  touching 
the  training  of  High  School  Masters  is  now 
suspended  till  the  end  of  1883,  and  as  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  immediate  legislative 
action  it  would  be  advisable  for  this  Section 
to  defer  until  our  next  meeting  any  definite 
suggestions  on  the  subject ;  (2)  That  the 
committee  in  the  meantime  issue  a  circular 
to  the  High  School  Head  Masters  and 
Trustees  Boards  with  a  view  to  eliciting 
general  opinion  on  this  question.  Report 
adopted. 

Mr.  Spotton,  Principal  Barrie  Collegiate 
Institute,  delivered  an  address  on  '*  Science 
at  Junior  Matriculation." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 
That  in  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  Natural  Sciences,  this  Section  would 
recommend  that  some  scientific  subject  be 
placed  upon  the  programme  for  University 
Matriculation  at  as  early  a  period  as  may  be 
found  practicable  ;  (2)  That  the  matter  of 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  subjects 
of  Matriculation  Examinations  in  Natural 
Science  be  referred  to  a  committee  composed 
of  Messrs.  Bryant,  Turnbull  and  McHenry, 
to  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  Section  next 
year. 

The  Section  appointed  the  following  offi- 
cers:— Chairman,  Hugh  I.  Strang,  M.A.  ; 
Secretary,  D.  H.  Hunter,  M.A.  ;  Executive 
Committee,  Messrs.  Strang,  Bryant,  and  Dr. 
Forrest  and  Inspector  Smith ;  Legislative 
Committee,  Messrs.  Seatb,  Embree  and 
Spotton, 


The  matter  of  Legislative  Aid  was  referred 
to  the  Legislative  Committee  with  Messrs. 
Read  and  D.  H.  Hunter,  to  represent  to  the 
Minister  any  objections  which  may  exist  to 
the  present  mode  of  destribution. 

The  Convention  resumed  its  sitting  at 
2  p.m.,  when  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1883  :— President,  G.  W.  Ros«, 
Esq.,  M.P.P. ;  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  R. 
W.  Doan  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  A. 
P.  Knight ;   Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hendry. 

The  Convention  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  on  Religious  Instruction  in  the 
schools  : — (i)  That  the  teacher,  as  repre- 
senting the  parent  is  responsible  for  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  training  of 
his  pupils  while  under  his  charge  ;  {2)  That 
all  systematic  moral  training  in  the  schools  of 
Ontario,  should  be  based  upon  the  Christian 
religion  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible  ;  {3)  That 
the  reading  of  selected  portions  of  Scripture, 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  daily  exercise  in  all 
our  schools  would  be  a  material  aid  to 
teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  in 
regard  to  such  moral  training  ;  (4)  That  we 
reaffirm  the  opinion  of  the  association  of  last 
year,  to  the  effect,  "  that  anyone  who  cannot 
reverently,  humbly  and  lovingly  read  the 
word  of  God  is  not  fit  to  be  a  teacher  ;  "  (5) 
That  the  Education  Department  be  requested 
to  secure  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  selec- 
tion of  Scripture  readings  for  the  schools 
under  its  charge. 

3  p.m.  "  Examination  and  Examiners," — 
Mr.  C.  F.  Powell,  Kincardine. 

4  p.m.  "The  School  Curriculum," — Mr. 
J.  Duncan,  of  Windsor. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  this 
paper  was  not  read,  but  was  handed  in  for 
publication  in  the  minutes. 

The  Convention  adjourned.  The  members 
then  paid  a  visit  to  the  Grange,  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  response  to  his 
invitation,  and  obtained  a  courteous  recep- 
tion and  most  hospitable  entettainment. 
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Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
FOR  Ontario,  for  the  Year  1882, 
Printed  by  Order  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, by  C.  Blackett  Robinson,  Toronto. 

(Second  Notice. ) 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  DE- 
PARTMENT  DURING   THE  YEAR    1 882. 

The  first  important  subject  that  meets  us  in 
this  part  of  the  Minister's  Report,  is  the  course 
of  study  laid  down  for  the  Public  Schools. 
Twelve  years  ago  both  the  Programme 
of  Study  and  the  Time-table  prescribed  by 
the  Education  Department  were  made  obli- 
gatory. Subsequently,  only  the  programme 
was  made  binding,  and  now  we  are  told  with 
regard  to  the  new  programme  that,  "The 
subjects  therein  respectively  comprised  are  to 
be  taken  as  obligatory  upon  all  Public  School 
Boards  and  Trustees,  so  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  their  schools,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  respective  Boards  or  Trustees,  will  allow." 
This,  we  suppose,  is  the  way  in  the  Circumlo- 
cution Office  of  saying  that  the  Boards  and 
Trustees  may  do  as  they  like.  They  may 
"  in  their  judgment "  omit  from  the  pro- 
gramme, for  instance,  one  of  the  three  R's, 
and  put  in  its  place  Elementary  Physics,  or 
the  Principles  of  Agriculture.  They  may, 
under  the  same  guidance,  curtail  the  pro- 
gramme to  any  extent  they  choose.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  judgment  of 
Boards  and  Trustees  generally  is  so  unerring 
as  to  render  it  safe  to  entiust  them  with  such 
discretionary  power.  The  Minister  evidently 
thinks  that  in  the  process  of  evolution  Public 
School  Boards  have  reached  a  higher  state  of 
development  than  those  having  charge  of 
High  Schools ;  for  while  the  former  are  al- 
lowed to  be  a  law  to  themselves  in  deciding 
upon  what  shall  be  taught,  the  latter  have  seven 
subjects  prescribed  as  obligatory — to  wit : 
English  Grammar,  English  Literature,  Com- 
position, Dictation,  History  and  Geography, 
Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping,  Drill  and 
Calisthenics.  The  Department,  however, 
does  not  altogether  ignore  the  fact  that  High 
School  Boards  may  have  some  of  that  good 


judgment  with  which  it  appears  Public 
School  Boards  are  so  liberally  endowed,  for 
they  are  given  nine  optional  subjects  to  choose 
from,  and  amongst  these — O  tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon, 
when  Dr.  McLellan  is  present ! — are  the 
optional  subjects  of  Algebra  and  Euclid  ! 
Classics  and  Modern  Languages  are  also 
placed  in  the  same  category.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  prescribed  programme  of  study 
for  High  Schools  is  simply  a  defective  ad- 
vanced Public  School  course.  Since  History 
and  Geography  are  among  the  obligatory 
subjects,  we  might  reasonably  look  for  them 
among  those  prescribed  for  ihe  Intermediate 
Examination.  But  that  would  show  how 
little  we  know  of  the  inscrutable  ways  of  the 
Education  Department,  for  they  are  placed 
after  Algebra  and  Euclid,  among  the  optional 
subjects.  The  following  arrow  from  Dr. 
McLellan's  quiver  shows  how  he  feels  upon 
this  matter,  and  we  confess  to  some  sympathy 
with  him.  On  page  136,  he  says  :  "  It  is  be- 
lieved that  nowhere  out  of  Ontario  would  it 
be  possible  for  a  pupil  to  graduate  from  a 
High  School,  without  having  some  know- 
ledge of  Mathematics,  History  and  Geo- 
graphy." This  perhaps  is  as  far  as  official 
etiquette  would  allow  him  to  go.  The  one 
redeeming  feature  in  this  High  School  pro- 
gramme is  the  authority  given  to  the  Head 
Master  to  regulate  the  work  of  scholars  in  the 
Upper  School,  and  the  liberty  to  continue 
there  any  subject  of  the  Lower  School  course 
which  he  may  think  fit.  That  blight  upon 
our  High  School  system,  "  Payment  by  Re- 
sults," has  been  cast  into  the  limbo  of  abor- 
tive schemes,  though  not  without  a  wail  from 
Dr.  McLellan,  one  of  its  originators ;  and  the 
Intermediate  Examination  will  now  take  its 
true  place  as  a  promotion  examination,  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  the  progress  of 
scholars  in  their  High  School  course. 

In  accordance  with  a  promise  contained  in 
last  year's  Report,  the  Minister  has  inserted 
in  this  one  extracts  from  documents  contain- 
ing some  of  his  decisions  and  opinions  re- 
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cently  given.  These  will  enhance  the  value 
of  the  Report  to  both  teachers  and  trustees. 
From  them  we  learn  that  a  pupil  must  be 
considered  as  a  non-resident  even  if  residing 
with  a  near  relative,  as  a  sister  or  brother, 
provided  the  parent  or  legal  guardian  lives  in 
another  part  of  the  Province.  A  candidate 
for  a  Professional  First  Class  Certificate  must 
have  gained  his  experience  in  a  High  or 
Public  School,  and  not  in  a  private  institution. 
If  a  teacher  is  known  to  entertain  and  express 
infidel  opinions,  he  is  liable  to  have  his  cer- 
tificate withdrawn.  Trustees  have  power  to 
remove  the  suspension  of  a  pupil,  and  in  any 
case  to  review  the  action  of  the  teacher  in 
matters  of  school  discipline.  The  Minister 
considers  that  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  master  or  principal  of  a  High  or  Pub- 
lic School  should  be  complete.  Each  assist- 
ant master  should  be  responsible  to  him  for 
the  proper  and  due  performance  of  his  duties 
as  such.  All  persons  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  have  the  right  to  attend 
school. 

NORMAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following    statistics  of  the    Normal 
Schools  are  of  interest. 


Admitted. 

Certificates 
Granted. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

56 

Female. 

Toronto 

80 

55 

-  90 
35 

68 
17 

Ottawa  

We  have  ventured  to  correct  a  palpable 
error  in  the  Ottawa  returns,  which  in  the 
Report  show  the  reverse  of  what  they  should 
do ;  the  numbers  admitted  being  placed  in  the 
columns  for  '*  Certificates  granted  "  and  vice 
versa. 

By  these  returns  we  learn  that  260  can- 
didates for  Second  Class  Professional  certifi- 
cates were  admitted  to  the  Normal  Schools 
during  1882,  and  that  183,  or  seventy  per 
cent.,  of  these  obtained  them.  Seventy-four 
percent,  of  the  Toronto  students  were  success- 
ful, and  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  those  at  Ottawa. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  ex- 


penditure for  both  the  Normal  and  Model 
Schools : — 




Salaries. 

Work- 
ing Ex- 
penses. 

$      c. 
4634  04 

4388  98 

Total. 

Less 

Model 
School 
Fees. 

Net  Ex- 
pendi- 

Toronto. 
Ottawa. 

$       c. 
19858  34 

16023  00 

$       c. 
24492  38 

2041 I  98 

$  c. 
7755  00 

6028  so 

$      c. 
16737  38 

14383  48 

Totals. 

35881  34 

9023  02 

44904  36 

13783  SO 

31120  86 

We  learn  from  these  figures  that  the  net 
cost  to  the  Province  of  both  institutions  was 
$3i,i20.86.  Dividing  this  amount  by  183, 
the  number  of  successful  students,  we  find 
that  each  Second  Class  Professional  certifi- 
cate costs  the  country  $170.  At  Toronto  the 
cost  was  $1 35,  while  at  Ottawa  it  rose  to  $244. 
If  our  readers  will  compare  these  figures 
with  those  that  show  the  cost  of  the  non- 
professional training  of  these  students  in  our 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  they 
will  find  a  great  disparity,  which  only  the 
very  highest  results  that  can  be  attained  by 
the  Normal  Schools  would  justify.  Not  only 
are  these  results  not  produced,  but  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Normal  Schools,  despite  the 
large  expenditure  upon  them,  has  become 
notorious,  and  is  the  lament  of  every  one  who 
has  the  good  of  our  Public  School  system  at 
heart.  The  complaints  of  the  students  who 
attend  session  after  session  have  become 
tiresome  by  their  iteration,  and  are  em- 
phasized by  the  opinions  of  the  Inspectors 
under  whom  these  students  find  employment. 

Everyone  acknowledges  that  the  institu- 
tion of  County  Model  Schools  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  Third  Class  teachers 
has  been  beneficial.  Let  us  see,  therefore, 
how  the  expense  of  Professional  Third  Class 
certificates  compares  with  that  of  Second. 
The  statistics  of  the  County  Model  Schools 
are  not  so  complete  as  those  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  but  we  can  by  a  little  labour 
make  a  close  approximation  to  the  figures. 
On  page  88  of  the  Report,  we  find  that 
the  trustees'  allowance  to  masters  and  as- 
sistants in  Model  Schools  was  $4,776,  by 
reference  to  the  Estimates  of  the  Province  we 
learn  that  the  Government  allowance  to  these 
schools  was  $7,500,  making  a  total  allow- 
ance of  $12,276;   to  this  we  must  add  the 
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working  expenses,  and  if  we  add  one-fourth 
(which  is  about  the  same  proportion  as 
in  the  Normal  School  expenditure)  we  shall 
be  quite  safe.  This  makes  the  total  expen- 
diture in  the  Model  Schools  for  professional 
training  amount  to  $15,345.  We  shall  omit 
any  deduction  for  the  amount  of  fees  paid 
by  students.  In  the  Report  of  the  Model 
School  Inspectors,  on  page  78,  we  find 
the  number  of  students  who  obtained  pro- 
fessional certificates  from  these  Schools  in 
1882  to  be  837.  Dividing  this  into  $15,. 
345»  we  get  $18  as  the  cost  of  each  Third 
Class  Professional  Certificate.  This  is  about 
one-seventh  of  the  cost  of  a  Second  Class 
Professional  Certificate  obtained  at  Toronto, 
and  one-thirteenth  the  cost  of  one  obtained 
at  Ottawa.  The  Minister  has  shown  that  he 
is  aware  of  the  desperate  condition  of  our 
Normal  Schools  by  appointing  Dr  McLellan 
with  pretty  ample  powers  as  **  Director." 
But  we  fear  the  Doctor  will  have  to  re- 
sume his  old  character,  and  become  the 
"Directing  Mind"  of  these  institutions,  to 
make  the  dry  bones  live.  To  borrow  a  phrase 
of  Bacon's,  he  will  have  to  be  not  only  like 
Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes  but  Briareus 
with  his  hundred  hands,  and  even  then  we 
shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  he  produces 
any  better  results  than  might  be  obtained 
from  the  actors  in  a  Punch  and  Judy  show. 
However,  as  an  earnest  of  our  desire  for  suc- 
cess in  his  new  sphere,  we  shall  abstain  from 
any  criticism  on  his  first  essay  as  Director,  in 
the  instructions  he  issues  for  the  work  of  the 
Normal  and  Model  Schools,  though  both 
the  matter  and  form  of  these  instructions 
strongly  tempt  one  to  criticise  them. 

COUNTY   MODEL   SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  put 
before  our  readers,  about  these  hopeful  fea- 
tures of  our  educational  system,  we  would 
like,  if  space  permitted,  to  transcribe  the 
principal  parts  of  the  valuable  report  of 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Tilley,  the  Model  School 
Inspectors.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  read 
in  the  Minister's  Report  a  document  which 
contains  so  many  pregnant  suggestions  and 
so  much  practical  wisdom  ;  and  the  best 
thing  the  Department  could  do  would  be  to 


revise  and  amplify  the  parts  containing  these, 
and  prepare  them  as  a  manual  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  Model  School  teacher  and 
student  in  the  country.  The  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  Report  are  most  of  them 
thoroughly  practical,  and  are  well  worthy 
of  all  the  attention  the  Department  can  be- 
stow upon  them. 

The  ideas  on  the  subject  of  hygiene  are  a 
little  at  fault.  We  quite  agree  with  the  In- 
spectors on  the  necessity  for  a  proper  text- 
book, but  we  would  arrange  the  chapters  in 
almost  the  reverse  order  to  theirs.  Ventila- 
tion, for  instance,  we  would  make  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  earliest  chapters,  and  we  would 
certainly  have  a  chapter  or  chapters  on  res- 
piration, circulation,  digestion,  exercise  and 
rest,  from  which  practical  lessons  of  the 
utmost  profit  to  both  teachers  and  scholars 
could  be  drawn. 

The  results  of  the  professional  examination 
of  the  students  in  the  various  schools  present 
some  odd  features.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  students  who  entered  obtained  certificates, 
while  only  seventy  per  cent,  of  Normal 
School  students  were  similarly  successful. 
Of  the  forty-six  Model  Schools,  thirty- five 
passed  all  their  students,  and  of  the  others, 
only  London,  Strathroy,  and  Hamilton  make 
any  approximation  to  the  numbers  passed  by 
the  Normal  Schools.  The  London  Board 
passed  eighty-six  per  cent.,  the  Hamilton 
Board  eighty-one  per  cent.,  and  the  Strathroy 
Board  seventy-seven  per  cent.  This  inequal- 
ity of  results  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  Department.  The  notion  is  prevalent 
that  some  boards  are  lax  in  their  mode  of 
examining  students,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  all  pass  who  remain  for  the  professional 
examination.  To  dispel  such  an  idea  as  this, 
the  Model  School  Inspectors  might  be  re- 
quested to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  make 
a  special  report  to  the  Department  upon  it. 
We  find  that  in  one-fifth  of  the  schools,  the 
principals  are  permitted  to  give  their  whole 
time  to  Model  School  work.  We  trust  to  see 
this  number  increased,  as  these  schools  come 
to  be  set  at  their  true  value.  We  observe 
the  Inspectors  recommend  a  simpler  form  of 
Training  Register,  but  they  have  evidently 
not  given  the  same  careful  attention  to  this 
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as  they  have  done  to  more  important  matters. 
•*  Ability  to  excite  interest  and  secure  atten- 
tion," should  be  put  under  the  head  of 
•*  Teaching  Power  "  rather  than  under  that  of 
"Governing  Power,"  while  several  of  the 
items  under  the  head  of  •'  Manner,"  such  as 
'•  sympathy,"  "  self-possession,"  *•  tact," 
should  go  under  "Governing  Power." 
teachers'  local  associations. 

There  are  sixty-one  Local  Associations 
in  the  Province,  with  a  membership  of  4,033, 
and  having  assets  of  the  amount  of  $4, 193.20. 
The  amount  of  the  Government  Grant  in 
188 1  was  $2,950.  Next  to  the  outlay  on 
County  Model  Schools,  we  know  of  no 
Government  money  better  spent  than  this. 
There  may  be  very  unequal  work  done  at  the 
semi-annual  meetings  of  these  associations,  so 
far  as  their  public  business  indicates,  but 
we  must  not  measure  the  good  resulting 
from  this  alone.  The  social  intercourse 
between  members,  their  private  discussions 
on  educational  topics,  their  exchange  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  professional  spirit  that  is 
developed,  must  be  ever  kept  in  view  in  esti- 
mating their  value.  Year  after  year  we  have 
urged  upon  the  Minister  the  desirability  of 
carrying  out  Dr.  Ryerson's  plan,  of  having 
a  permanent  officer,  who  could  serve  as 
Model  School  Inspector  and  lecturer  to  the 
County  Associations.  Let  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent man  be  appointed,  one  who  keeps 
abreast  of  the  times  on  educational  questions, 
and  who  has  the  power  to  place  his  ideas 
clearly  before  an  audience.  Let  his  time  be 
divided  between  the  Model  Schools  and  the 
Local  Associations,  and  in  addition  let  him 
co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  excellent 
scheme  of  a  summer  course  of  lectures  to 
principals  of  Model  Schools,  recommended 
in  the  present  report  by  the  Model  School 
Inspectors.  We  will  venture  to  assert  that 
the  money  thus  spent  will  produce  as  good 
results  as  the  money  spent  on  the  Model 
Schools  themselves. 

entrance  examinations  to  high 

SCHOOLS. 

On  pages  100  to  103,  there  is  a  tabulated 
statement  of  the  Entrance  Examinations  in 
December  1881,  and  June  1882,  and  from  it 


we  learn  that  there  were  9,829  candidates, 
of  whom  4,498,  or  about  46  per  cent., 
passed.  We  find  great  variety  in  the  percent- 
age of  those  who  pass  at  the  various  institu- 
tions ;  they  range  from  16  per  cent,  at  Carle- 
ton  Place  to  100  per  cent,  at  Uxbridge,  which 
again  bears  off  the  palm.  The  only  school 
which  approaches  this  is  Newburgh,  at  which 
80  per  cent,  passed.  In  addition  to  these, 
at  the  following  there  were  70  per  cent., 
or  over,  passed :  Omemee,  75  per  cent. ; 
Port  Hope,  74;  Goderich,  73;  Welland,  71  ; 
and  Toronto,  70.  Perhaps  the  remarks  of 
the  senior  High  School  Inspector,  upon  the 
careless  way  in  which  the  papers  at  these 
examinations  are  read,  in  some  cases,  may 
partially  account  for  the  variety  of  results  at 
the  different  schools.  The  table,  as  at  pre- 
sent arranged,  is  of  little  value  for  purposes  of 
comparsion.  It  would  be  a  great  aid  to  this 
end  if  the  totals  for  both  "  Examined  "  and 
"Passed,"  and  the  percentage  of  those  who 
passed,  were  given  for  each  school.  Now 
that  the  Intermediate  has  been  allowed  to 
take  its  proper  place  as  an  examination  for  pro- 
motion from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  School 
("  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  School,"  are 
the  words  in  the  Report),  it  is  desirable  that 
a  similar  table  should  be  given  for  it,  show- 
ing, amongst  other  things,  the  number  ex- 
amined in  each  school,  the  number  passed, 
and  the  percentage  passed. 

EXTENDED   AND   TEMPORARY   CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

We  have  already  seen  that  837  Third  Class 
Professional  Certificates  were  granted  in  1882. 
On  page  105,  we  find  that  363  Second  Class 
Certificates  were  granted  and  7  First ;  total 
of  all  grades,  1207. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  find,  on  pages  in 
and  112,  that  the  Minister  extended  621  Third 
Class  and  authorized  the  granting  of  249 
Temporary  Certificates.  These  make  up  a 
total  of  870,  against  427  in  188 1.  This  shows 
a  very  startling  increase,  and  brings  the  dis- 
agreeable fact  before  us  that  two-fifths  of  the 
certificates  granted  last  year  were  only  of  a 
quasi-\tg?X  character. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  a  deputation  which 
waited  upon  Mr.  Crooks  directed  his  atten- 
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tion  to  the  serious  consequences  arising 
from  the  prevalence  of  these  certificates. 
The  Minister  held  out  a  prospect  of  their 
gradual  decrease.  What  has  happened  to 
cause  an  increase  of  over  lOO  per  cent.  ? 
The  only  place  we  have  an  answer  from  is 
the  district  of  Prescott  and  Russell,  which 
Mr.  Summerby,  the  Inspector,  repotts  "  is 
educationally  a  decade  at  least  behind  the 
western  part  of  the  Province,"  and  "rela- 
tively farther  behind  than  in  1871."  "La- 
bourers and  domestic  servants  are  paid  higher 
wages  than  many  of  our  teachers."  Where 
the  teachers'  wages  are  so  low  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  "  parents  will  not  incur  the 
expense  of  paying  a  pupil's  board  for  the 
time  that  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
attend  the  High  School  to  prepare  himself 
for  passing  the  Intermediate."  Hence,  while 
there  should  be  at  least  forty  students  in  train- 
ing at  the  Model  School  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  district,  there  were  only  four  in  1881. 
With  these  statements  before  us,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  in  Prescott  and  Russell 
not  less  than  sixty-nine  teachers  are  employed 
on  temporary  certificates.  This,  however, 
is  but  one  district  out  of  forty-three,  and  we 
cannot  look  for  the  same  backward  state 
of  education  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
Province.  Should  the  Minister  continue  to 
authorize  and  extend  these  certificates  in  the 
future,  he  must  expect  to  see  a  serious  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  those  who  aspire  to 
Second  Class  Certificates,  and  as  a  result,  the 
schools  of  the  country  will  fall  largely  under 
the  control  of  the  lowest  class  of  teachers. 
Of  the  621  certificates  extended,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  were  extended 
on  account  of  special  fitness  to  teach,  and 
how  many  to  enable  candidates  to  qualify  for 
a  Second  Class  Certificate.  The  only  dis- 
tricts that  did  not  employ  teachers  with  these 
certificates  are  Durham  and  Haliburton.  All 
the  others  employed  teachers  with  extended 
certificates,  and  all  but  twelve  those  having 
temporary  certificates.  As  Mr.  Summerby 
has  so  much  experience  of  the  latter,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  quote  his  opinion  of 
them:  —  "I  am  every  day  more  and  more 
persuaded  that  much  of  the  money  paid  to 


teachers  holding  '  permits '  [Temporary  Cer- 
tificates] is  wasted." 

SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  a  report  on  the 
Separate  Schools  by  Mr.  White,  their  Inspec- 
tor. He  is  evidently  not  inclined  to  look  at 
the  schools  he  has  charge  of  through  partisan 
spectacles,  and  his  candid  and  discriminat- 
ing criticism  will  result  in  good.  Like  Mr. 
Summerby,  he  places  a  very  low  value  on 
the  Quebec  certificates,  which  are  held  by 
a  number  of  French  teachers  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  Ontario.  He  declares  *'  that  a 
First  Class  Certificate  from  that  Province 
ranks  scarcely  equal  to  a  Third  from  our 
own." 

HIGH   SCHOOL   INSPECTORS'   REPORTS. 

A  Stranger  who  would  form  his  opinion  of 
our  Public  and  High  Schools  from  Dr.  Mc- 
Lellan's  report  would  conclude  that  the 
representations  we  make  of  the  excellence  of 
our  school  system  are  as  delusive  as  was  our 
educational  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition. The  Doctor  must  surely  have  been 
out  of  health  when  he  wrote  it,  for  it  breathes 
the  spirit  of  a  pessimist  from  beginning  to 
end.  Indeed,  so  jaundiced  are  his  views 
that  he  has  not  even  the  merit  of  Madame 
Blaise, 

"  Who  never  wanted  a  good  word 
For  those  who  spoke  her  praise." 

We  beg  his  pardon.  On  looking  over  his 
report  again  we  find  one  exception,  and  Dr. 
Purslow  of  Port  Hope  is  the  happy  man. 
His  first  complaint  is  of  the  Local  Examiners 
in  the  Entrance  Examination.  Some  "do 
not  read  and  value  the  answers  with  sufficient 
care.  Imperfect  answers  are  marked  too 
high,  and  occasionally  even  wrong  answers 
are  liberally  marked."  We  will  suggest  an 
easy  and  effective  remedy  for  this  serious  fault. 
Let  the  names  of  the  schools  that  have  to 
receive  the  scholars  so  carelessly  passed  be 
published,  so  that  we  may  know  not  only 
where  the  fault  but  where  the  merit  lies. 
The  Public  School  teachers  who  prepare 
pupils  for  this  examination  are  next  taken  to 
task.    The  penmanship  of  candidates  is  bad. 
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a  good  deal  of  it  very  bad  ;  their  work  is 
badly  put  down.  "Too  much  telling  is 
done  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  too 
little  doing  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;"  and 
the  Doctor  follows  this  remark  with  an  edu- 
cational maxim,  which  he  evidently  thinks 
is  new  to  the  Minister  of  Education  :  "  It  is 
not  what  is  poured  into  a  pupil  that  educates 
him,  so  much  as  what  is  drawn  out  of  him." 
Were  Dr.  McLellan's  animadversions  less 
sweeping,  they  would  deserve  more  attention 
than  we  are  disposed  to  give  them.  Not- 
withstanding what  he  has  said,  excellent  work 
is  done  in  our  Public  Schools,  not  merely  in 
the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  Entrance 
Examination,  for  that  is  a  small  matter,  but 
in  the  infinitely  more  important  wcrk  of  pre- 
paring our  young  people  for  the  duties  of 
practical  life,  and  it  would  require  the  au- 
thority of  a  much  greater  man  than  Dr. 
McLellan  to  convince  us  to  the  contrary. 
He  says,  in  speaking  of  our  High  Schools, 
that  literature  is  not  properly  taught.  If  this 
is  so,  are  not  he  and  his  co-examiners  on  the 
Central  Committee  responsible  for  this,  by 
the  character  of  the  questions  they  put  on 
their  examination  papers  ?  Witness  the  lit- 
erature paper  given  at  the  late  Intermediate 
and  Second  Class  Examination.  The  teach- 
ing of  science,  is,  it  seems,  no  better  than 
that  of  literature,  "  and  as  it  is  easier  to  find 
crammers  of  Latin  or  French  than  teachers 
of  science,  the  tendency  is  to  neglect  science.' 
Did  it  occur  to  Dr.  McLellan  that  this  re- 
mark contains  an  insult  to  the  many  cultured 
gentlemen  who  teach  classics  and  modern 
languages  in  our  High  Schools  ?  While  we 
agree  with  him  in  desiring  greater  attention 
to  intelligent  science  teaching,  we  cannot  but 
strongly  deprecate  his  making  the  lack  of  it 
a  reason  for  casting  an  indiscriminate  slur. 
Dr.  McLellan's  remarks  on  the  training 
of  teachers  are,  many  of  them,  just,  and 
merit  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  Minister.  It  has  been  often  urged  in 
this  journal  that  the  courses  in  the  Normal 
and  Model  Schools  are  too  short :  the  Doctor 
concurs  in  this.  We  quite  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  trained  teachers 
for  our  Secondary  as  for  our  Public  Schools, 


not  alone  as  he  implies,  because  they  **  teach 
our  future  teachers,"  but  chiefly  because  they 
have  charge  of  the  secondary  education  of 
the  Province.  This  is  their  legitimate  func- 
tion. The  non-professional  training  of  teach- 
ers in  our  High  Schools  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  be  an  experiment.  It  remains  yet  to  be 
proved  that  the  course  of  study  suitable  for 
secondary  schools  is  the  fittest  for  those  in- 
tending to  be  teachers.  But  whatever  the 
result  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  what  Dr.  McLellan  contends  for,  that 
those  who  have  the  training  of  our  future 
teachers  should  themselves  afford  the  best 
models  of  good  teaching. 

Both  High  School  Inspectors  complain 
that  reading  is  taught  only  incidentally.  As 
the  majority  of  our  High  School  pupils  leave 
for  active  life  without  taking  up  a  University 
course,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  systematic 
attention  is  not  given  to  both  reading  and 
writing.  The  complaint  is  not  a  new  one, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  late  change  in 
the  programme,  and  in  the  method  of  appor- 
tioning the  High  School  grant,  will  have  the 
effect  of  correcting  this  fault. 

We  have  now  finished  the  task  we  under- 
took, and  in  taking  up  the  several  subjects 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  draw  attention  to 
both  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  our 
educational  system.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
former  will  increase,  and  that  in  the  latter 
there  will  be  a  proportionate  decrease. 


P.  OviDis  Nasonii  Metamorphoses.    Se- 
lections from  the  fifteen  books,  with  Notes 
and  a  Lexicon,  by  George   Stuart,  A.M. 
Philadelphia  :  Eldredge  &  Brother,  1882. 
This   is   another   of  Messrs.    Chase  and 
Stuart's  Classical   Series,  some  numbers  of 
which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  favourably 
a  few  months  ago.     Although  likely  to  be  of 
little  use  in  our  schools  where  the  Metamor- 
phoses is  not  read  for  Intermediate  or  Ma- 
triculation work,  it  may  recommend  itself  to 
masters  for  private  reading,  or  for  supplying 
good  selections  for  '•  unseen  work."    It  is  ad- 
mirably printed  on  thick  white  paper  and 
stoutly  bound.     The  notes  and  lexicon  are 
very  well    suited    to    elementary  students. 
They  are  useful  and  not  pretentious. 
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The  Traveller,  The  Deserted  Vil- 
LAGE  and  The  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard.  Toronto :  Copp,  Clark 
&   Co.    pp.  45.      Price  10  cents,  paper. 

This  is  a  handy  and  very  cheap  edition  of 
the  portions  of  authors  prescribed  for  the 
Literature  Examination  at  Junior  Matricula- 
tion, Toronto  University,  1884.  The  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  are  brief  and  to  the 
point.     It  is  very  suitable  as  a  working  text. 


The  First  Greek  Book,  by  Thomas  Ker- 
chever  Arnold,  M.  A.  New  edition,  edited 
and  revised  by  the  Rev.  Francis  David 
Morrice,  M.A.,  assistant  master  in  Rugby 
School,  and  fellow  of  Queen's  College 
Oxford.     Rivingtons,  London,  1883. 

This  is  an  old  candidate,  in  new  and 
popular  dress,  for  academic  favour.  What 
Dean  Bradley  did  for  Arnold's  Latin  Prose, 
as  noticed  in  The  Monthly  some  time  ago, 
Mr.  Morrice  has  done  for  the  First  Greek 
Book  :  he  has  completely  re-written  it.  He 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  accumulated 
experience  of  many  teachers  so  to  revise  and 
recast  the  whole  that  it  is  practically  a  new 
work.  The  old  fabric,  old  fashioned,  elabor- 
ate, and  ill  arranged,  has  been  pulled  to  pieces* 
and,  with  the  help  of  some  new  material,  it 
has  been  converted  into  a  modern,  simple  and 


convenient  structure.  More  we  need  not 
say  at  present.  Masters  would  do  well  to 
look  into  this  new  edition  and  see  what  the 
freshest  scholarship  and  ripest  experience  in 
teaching  can  do  in  producing  an  elementary 
Greek  Book.  As  usual,  the  publishers  have 
done  their  part  admirably.  To  say  that  it  is 
one  of  Messrs.  Rivington's  books  is  sufficient. 


CORIOLANUS,  with  Introductory  Remarks, 
Explanatory,  Grammatical  and  Theologi- 
cal Notes,  etc.,  by  Jas.  Colville,  M.A., 
D.Sc.  [Edinburgh],  Head  English  Master, 
Glasgow  Academy.  London  and  Glas- 
gow :  William  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co.  To- 
ronto :  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.  pp.  164. 
Price  35  cents. 

Messrs  Collins,  Sons  &  Co.  are  famous 
the  world  over  for  cheap,  attractive  and 
eminently  useful  school  books,  and  this  edi- 
tion of  Coriolanus  does  not  belie  their  repu- 
tation. It  is  not  too  critical  for  the  general 
reader,  nor  too  popular  for  the  student. 
There  is  an  excellent  Introduction  and  nearly 
sixty  pages  of  good  notes.  The  article  on 
the  Versification  of  the  Play  is  most  useful 
and  appropriate,  and  to  the  young  student 
who  may  not  have  the  Shakesperean  Gram- 
mar within  reach  most  timely ;  indeed  for  this 
particular  play  it  is  better  than  Abbott. 
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A  RETROSPECT  AND  A  FAREWELL. 

The  experiment  of  giving  to  education  in 
Canada  a  serial  that  would  represent  its  higher 
interests,  and  be  the  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  independent  thought  among  the  pro- 
fession has,  in  the  Canada  Educational 
Monthly,  been  put  to  a  lengthened  test. 
The  success  the  venture  has  met  with  is  a 
proof  not  only  that  there  was  room  for  the 
publication,  but  that  the  objects  the  promoters 
had  in  view  in  launching  it  were  appreciated. 
To  the  writer,  as  the  founder  of  the  publi- 
cation and  for  nearly  five  years  its  editor,  the 
favour  with  which  the  magazine  has  been 
received  has  been  particularly  gratifying. 
Appealing  to  a  limited  constituency,   in  a 


circumscribed  field,  and  with  the  drawback 
of  having  almost  to  create  its  support,  its 
circulation  has  been  a  pleasant  surprise  to  us. 
Moreover,  it  has  enjoyed  an  amount  of  favour 
and  exerted  an  influence  which,  we  are  assured, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  its  ma- 
terial success.  In  the  writer's  withdrawing 
from  the  enterprise,  a  circumstance  which, 
owing  to  his  approaching  departure  from  the 
country,  he  has  now  reluctantly  to  announce, 
the  position  which  The  Monthly  has  at- 
tained, and  the  firm  hold  we  have  been 
assured  it  has  on  its  readers,  are  subjects  for 
complacent  meditation  and  cheering  thought. 
In  face  of  the  difficulties  that  have  beset  the 
publication,  and  the  disadvantage  at  which 
the  writer  must  work  who  would  play  the 
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r6le  of  the  outspoken,  independent  critic, 
that  we  have  commended  the  magazine  to  its 
readers  and  won,  in  large  measure,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  profession,  are  matters  of  which 
we  may  justly  be  permitted  to  boast.  Our 
indulging  in  a  little  felicitation  may  seem  all 
the  more  reasonable  when  we  remember  the 
wreck  of  literary  ventures  in  Canada,  and 
the  precarious  life  which  many  of  the  best  of 
them  have  led.  But  the  failure  of  the  efforts 
repeatedly  made  to  sustain  periodical  publi- 
cations in  Canada  makes  it  less  difficult  to 
f  jrm  a  proper  estimate  of  the  task  under- 
taken in  maintaining  the  Canada  Edu- 
cational Monthly,  and  may  enable  those 
who  care  to  do  so  to  value  our  effort  at  its 
true  worth. 

To  look  back  on  the  way  we  have  travelled, 
and  to  recall  the  dangers  that  have  menaced 
us,  but  from  which  we  have  had  the  fortune 
to  escape,  suggest  lines  of  thought  the  con- 
sideration of  a  few  of  which  for  a  brief  while 
may  profitably  employ  us. 

Among  the  first  thoughts  that  will  occur 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  may,  with  us,  take 
a  glance  at  the  past,  the  following  are  likely 
to  suggest  themselves.  First,  that  if  the 
magazine  has  been  of  any  distinctive  service 
to  those  in  whose  interest  it  was  founded,  it 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  voiced  the  opinion 
of  the  profession  on  many  topics  vital  to  its 
w^ellbein^  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  has  led  the 
way  in  a  fearless  discussion  of  evils  connected 
with  teaching  and  the  administration  of  the 
Department  which,  obviously,  has  not  been 
without  effect  in  either  checking  or  removing 
them. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  there  never  was 
a  time  in  our  Canadian  annals  when  interest 
in  educational  progress  was  keener  and  more 
universal.  Unhappily,  while  this  is  the  case, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  time  when 
our  educational  affairs  would  less  bear  look- 
ing into.  Neither  the  machinery  nor  the 
system  commends  itself  to  favour ;  and 
worst  of  all,  as  we  have  repeatedly  affirmed, 
there  is  no  competent  head.  The  Central 
Committee  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  satisfactory 
engine  of  administration,  and  the  nominal 
direction  is  not  improved  by  being  in  the 


hands  of  a  party  chief.  Public  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  now  rapidly  forming  on  this  point, 
for  party  politics,  it  is  well  understood,  per- 
vade the  whole  educational  atmosphere  ;  and 
within  and  without  the  Bureau  much  of  the 
administration  is  shaped  by  political  parti- 
alities and  official  intrigue.  Were  proof  of  this 
wanting,  we  need  point  only  to  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant's paper,  on  "  A  Return  to  the  System  of  a 
Chief  Superintendency,"  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Association. 
Eminently  discreet  in  the  handling  of  his 
subject  as  was  Mr.  Bryant  himself,  there  is 
much  in  his  paper  of  distrust  and  censuie, 
which  the  Government  cannot  fail  to  note  is 
the  voice  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  Department  ;  and  his 
words  are  a  practical  endorsement  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  Monthly,  in  dealing  of  re- 
cent years  with  our  educational  affairs. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Bryant's 
address,  as  reported  in  one  of  the  city  journals, 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  on  the  in- 
efficient administration  of  the  Department, 
and  the  want  of  competency  and  absence  of 
harmony  in  the  Minister's  Advisory  Board, 
coming  from  such  a  source,  are  not  indiffer- 
ently to  be  set  asi  le.     Says  Mr.  Bryant : 

**  By  the  inevitable  lack  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
working  of  the  laws  and  regulations  which 
he  administered,  it  made  him  dependent 
upon  the  advice  of  others,  and  this  being 
obtained  from  whatever  quarter  he  chose,  it 
might  not  be  disinterested,  prudent,  and  well- 
considered,  and  so  was  most  likely  to  be  in- 
harmonious with  other  acts  and  regulations 
previously  authorized,  and  thus  created  dis- 
satisfaction and  distrust.  He  feared  that 
every  charge  which  he  had  expressed  in 
general  terms  had  been  illustrated  again  and 
again  in  the  experience  of  the  past  seven 
years.  He  feared  that,  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
we  were  beginning  to  feel  that  a  political 
interest  was  at  least  a  considerable  element 
in  professional  preferment.  If  they  examined 
carefully  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
which  had  been  issued  for  some  years  past 
he  thought  they  would  find  that  they  bore 
those  marks  of  heterogeneous  origin,  inhar- 
monious relationship,  and  frequently  im- 
mature concoction,  which  he  had  stated  must 
result  from  the  institution  of  an  executive 
political  head  practically  unacquainted  with 
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what  he  dealt  with  and  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  irresponsible  and  arbitrarly  ap- 
pointed adviser." 

In  this  arraignment  of  the  Department, 
nine-tenths  of  the  profession,  we  are  assured, 
will  concur,  for  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Bry- 
ant carry  conviction  to  every  heart  and  find 
an  echo  in  the  breast  of  every  man  who  has 
experience  of  our  Educational  Executive.  It 
is  surely  a  reproach  to  our  system  of  Edu- 
cation that  any  body  of  men  knowing  what 
is  wanted  for  our  schools,  if  they  do  know, 
should  foist  Regulations  upon  them  so  experi- 
mental and  conflicting  that  they  become  to 
the  teacher  a  mass  of  "clotted  nonsense," 
and  should  so  muddle  the  machinery  of 
administration  that  the  profession  can  only 
see  in  it  a  whirl  of  wheels.  No  wonder  that 
Mr.  Bryant  and  the  profession  call  for  a 
change  in  the  system,  and  thus  enable  the 
friends  of  good  government  to  get  Education 
out  of  the  hands  of  party  and  back  to  purity 
and  honour.  Customs,  we  know,  cling  to 
walls,  and  the  vices  of  the  Education  Office 
have  been  too  deeply  rooted  to  make  it  safe 
for  the  country  to  be  content  with  anything 
but  a  radical  change. 

The  first  condition  of  success  in  the  work 
ing  of  the  Educational  machine  must  be  har- 
mony,  and  harmony  is  impossible  where  the 
recommendation  of  fitness  for  being  called  to 
the  Councils  of  the  Minister,  besides  being  a 
good  Grit,  seems  to  be  faithlessness,  unpro- 
fessional conduct,  and  common-place  ability* 
If  in  this  respect  we  are  to  have  no  improve- 
ment, if  we  are  still  to  see  the  patronage  of 
the  Department  made  the  means  of  reward- 
ing politicians,  if  men  are  always  to  be  made 
the  practical  rulers  of  their  fellows  in  whom 
ihe  profession  have  no  confidence,  and  who 
outrage  their  position  by  the  most  reckless 
acts  and  improprieties,  then  we  have  seen 
the  best  days  of  our  Educational  machinery 
and  may  now  prepare  for  the  reign  of  the 
worst.  But  we  have  confidence  in  the  better 
voice  of  the  profession ;  and  in  the  public 
mind,  we  are  glad  to  see,  there  is  a  deepen- 
ing sense  of  the  folly  of  entrusting  our  edu- 
cational affairs  to  politicians,  and  of  placing 
the  most  sacred  interests  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  men.    Our  educational 


system  is  worth  saving  :  it  is  for  the  profes- 
sion to  say  in  what  way  it  shall  be  saved. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  subject  of  our 
retrospect,  which  so  far,  resembles  Artemus 
Ward's  lecture  on  the  '•  Babes  in  the  Wood," 
which  was  found  to  make  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  sad  tragedy.  It  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  said  that  in  the  still  hour  of  the  editorial 
demise  we  are  so  eager  for  battle  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  rushing  once  more  into 
the  field  and  smiting  the  foe.  The  foe,  how- 
ever, had  better  capitulate,  else — there  is  a 
new  editor ! — it  will  be  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  foe.  But  seriously,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  fond  as  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed we  have  been  of  fighting,  we  have 
only  desired  to  fight  for  the  right,  and  that 
with  honour.  Whatever  line  the  magazine 
has  taken  on  any  subject  we  confess  to  have 
been  influenced  by  one  motive — for  they  are 
one — the  weal  of  education  and  the  good  of 
the  profession.  In  connection  with  some 
matters  we  may  have  written,  and  doubtless 
have  written,  with  more  warmth  than  was 
perhaps  discreet,  but  we  have  never  con- 
sciously done  a  wrong.  The  illicit  dealings 
of  some  inspectors  with  publishers ;  the 
petty  intrigues  by  which  they  worry  and 
debauch  the  profession ;  the  occasional  irri- 
tations of  mud-scow  journalism  ;  the  shame- 
less manner  in  which  text-books  have  been 
prepared  and  then  foisted  upon  the  schools ; 
and  the  moral  injury  to  education  which 
results  from  its  political  connections  —  all 
these  have  time  and  again  been  the  topics 
which  have  roused  our  indignation  and  per- 
haps put  acid  on  our  pen ;  but  our  handling 
of  them  has  seemed  to  us  the  duty  of  a  mag- 
azine that  shall  be  true  to  its  name  and 
loyal  to  the  interests  that  called  it  into  being. 
We  have  made  mistakes,  and  have  written 
things  we  now  wish  we  could  unwrite ;  but 
we  have  also,  we  trust,  done  in  some  measure 
our  duty,  and  acquitted  ourselves  not  alto- 
gether without  credit. 

In  laying  down  our  pen  we  have  no  little 
satisfaction  in  knowing,  and  having  confi- 
dence in  him,  who  is  to  take  it  up.  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  late  of  Whitby 
Collegiate  Institute,  is  to  succeed  us  in  the 
editorial   chair.      To  his  care   we   commit 
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The  Monthly.  To  its  readers  and  their 
continued  favour  and  indulgence,  we  com- 
mend him  and  it.  The  new  editor  has  many 
qualifications  for  his  task,  both  literary  and 
professional — he  has  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  education,  has  spent 
many  years  in  its  service,  and  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  friend  and  promoter  of  The 
Monthly.  He  will  have  the  continued 
support  and  assistance  of  the  present  sub- 
editors, and  the  hearty  encouragement  of  the 
Directorate  and  their  friends. 

It  now  remains  for  the  writer  to  say  fare- 
well, and  in  saying  it  he  would  ask  the 
friends  of  independent  professional  journalism 
ever  to  respond  to  the  duty  of  the  hour.  It 
is  in  their  power  to  accomplish  much  for 
education  in  being  loyal  to  their  organ — 
The  Monthly — and  thus  loyal  to  the  public 
service  and  the  best  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion. For  ourselves,  we  may  say,  that  the 
magazine  will  not  lack  a  friend,  or  its  future 
a  well-wisher,  in  him  who  now  takes  leave 
of  it. 


THE  "ROYAL  READERS"  ADOPTED 
IN  THE  NORMAL  AND  MODEL 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Hardy,  the  Acting  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, has  authorized  the  "  Royal  Reader  " 
series  for  use  in  the  Normal  and  Model 
Schools  at  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  and  in 
those  of  the  Provincial  Institutions  in  whole 
or  in  part  educational  in  their  character,  in 
which  School  Readers  are  used.  This  is  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  finding  of  the  Central 
Committee  upon  which  body  must  rest,  the 
onus  of  responsibility  in  the  selection  of  the 
Readers.  The  authorities  in  this  instance  are 
already  sufficiently  disposed  to  be  logical. 

The  announcement  must  be  interesting  to 
Messrs.  Gage  &  Co.,  who  a  few  days  ago 
informed  the  public  and  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  that  their  own  series  was  the  one 
authorized  for  use,  in  the  Normal  Schools. 
If  we  did  not  know  Messrs.  Gage  &  Go's,  pe- 
culiar methods  of  foisting  their  wares  upon 
School  Boards,  we  might  have  concluded 
from  their  blustering  advertisements,  that  the 


Secretary  was  mistaken  in  his  published 
refusal,  to  regard  their  books  as  authorized 
for  special  use.  The  public  will  be  glad  to 
know  the  truth ;  and  the  authorities  will  do 
well  to  be  logical  in  this  matter  also,  and 
have  an  eye  upon  the  partisans  of  Messrs. 
Gage  &  Co.,  who  seem  to  be  always  ready 
surreptitiously  to  force  their  books  into  a  circu- 
lation they  would  never  obtain  upon  merit 
alone. 


THE  RIVAL  READERS. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  situation 
since  our  last  issue.  The  Royal  Readers  and 
the  Gage  Series  are  striving  each  to  possess 
the  land  for  itself,  and  the  Royal  Canadian, 
unauthorized,  but  hopeful,  waits  but  oppor. 
tunity  to  dispute  possession  with  all  comers. 
For  some  unexplained  reason  the  Acting 
Minister,  though  warmly  pressed,  hesitates 
to  take  action,  and  in  the  meantime  grave 
injustice  is  done  to  the  Canada  Publishing 
Company. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  this 
Company  were  invited  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  to  enter  into  the  preparation  of  a 
Series  of  Readers,  that  they  entered  into  the 
project  in  good  faith,  and  that  they  spared 
neither  time  nor  expense  to  produce  a  set  of 
Readers  worthy  of  the  country ;  that,  further, 
they  from  time  to  time  received  suggestions 
from  the  Minister  respecting  the  books  and 
acted  upon  them,  and  at  no  time  were  led  to 
believe  that  difficulties  would  be  raised  as  to 
their  authorization.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
Central  Committee  are  not  unwilling  to  recon- 
sider the  whole  question  of  School  Readers, 
and  that  some  members  of  it,  who  had  no 
opportunity  of  letting  their  voices  be  heard 
when  the  decision  was  made,  are  chafing 
under  a  sense  of  the  manifest  injustice  that 
has  been  done  to  the  Canada  Publishing 
Company. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  view  that  the 
method  of  obtaining  a  new  series  of  School 
Readers  was  not  the  wisest,  and  that  only 
one  series  should  be  in  use ;  but  now 
that  at  least  three  series  have  been  pre- 
pared in  good  faith,  and  two  have  been 
authorized,  we   can  see  no  good  reason  for 
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refusing  recognition  to  the  third.  Many 
competent  critics  regard  the  Canada  Pub- 
lishing Company's  Readers  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  the  others.  They  have  been 
prepared  by  a  syndicate  of  experienced  Cana- 
dian teachers  and  inspectors  ;  they  have 
been  printed  and  published  in  Canada,  and, 
for  these  reasons,  they  deserve  fair  treatment 
from  the  authorities.  To  delay  recognition 
is,  we  repeat,  only  to  intensify  the  evils  that 
have  recently  cropped  up  in  our  educational 
system. 


GRIP  AND   THE   RIVAL  READERS. 

Our  facetious  contemporary  Grip^  who 
by  the  way  is  generally  right  upon  educa- 
tional matters,  thus  hits  off  the  Reader  situa- 
tion in  lively  fashion.  A  small  boy  of  rue- 
ful countenance  and  with  arms  full  of  books 
on  which  may  be  seen  *'  Royal,"  "  Canadian," 
and  other  familiar  battle  cries,  is  put  on  by 
the  teacher  to  read  before  the  school  visitor 
who  happens  this  time  to  be  no  less  a  par- 
sonage than  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Thereupon  the  following  dialogue  takes 
place: — 

Pedagogue. — Now,  Johnny,  I  want  you  to 
read  for  this  gentleman — the  Minister  of 
Education. 

Johnny. — Yessir.  But  wot  Reader  shall  I 
read  out  of? 

And  Mr.  Grip,  adds  a  little  homily  to  his 
cartoon,  the  burden  of  which  is — confusion 
worse  confounded. 

Very  well,  Mr.  Grip,  made  virtute!  your 
moral  is  good,  but  your  picture  might  be 
better.  Next  time,  pray,  do  not  make  your 
typical  teacher  a  hydrocephalous,  blear-eyed, 
bandy-legged,  ill-conditioned,  under-bred- 
looking  fellow,  got  up  in  mediaeval  costume. 
This,  look  you,  friend,  is  not  a  true  type  of 
teachers  now-a-days.  There  are  very  many 
of  them,  just  as  large  a  proportion  as  in 
other  professions,  gentlemen  both  in  reality 
and  appearance ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them, 
mark  you,  who  is  ambitious  to  be,  and  very 
few  who  deserve  to  be,  called  by  that  odious 
word — pedagogue. 


PUBLISHERS'  MISCELLANY. 

Messrs.  W.  Warwick  &  Son  have  met 
with  exceptional  success  in  their  republica- 
tion of  certain  English  Magazines.  The 
sale  of  The  Boy's  Own  Paper,  The  Girl's 
Own  Paper,  The  Leisure  Houry  and  Sunday 
at  Home,  has  been  almost  phenomenal.  The 
Canadian  home  that  has  not  one  or  two  of 
these  bright,  wholesome  and  entertaining 
magazines  as  regular  visitants  is  yet  incom- 
plete. In  our  own  opinion  The  Girts  Own 
Paper  is  without  a  peer  as  a  family  paper. 
Mothers  and  daughters,  who  do  not  know  it, 
make  its  acquaintance,  and  you  will  have 
added  much  to  your  pleasure  and  comfort. 
It  is  no  mere  child's  paper. 


The  teachers  that  take  an  interest  in  foot- 
ball, cricket,  lawn  tennis  and  other  athletic 
amusements  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Win- 
drum's  announcement  in  our  advertising 
columns.  He  has  an  excellent  and  varied 
stock,  and  for  years  has  furnished  goods  to 
University  College,  Upper  Canada  College, 
and  other  institutions.  Windrum's  is  just 
the  place  to  get  a  good  foot-ball,  or  bat,  or 
prize  for  college  games.  He  has  special 
facilities  also  for  supplying  plated  goods  and 
jewellery.  Write  to  him,  or  call  upon  him, 
and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  the 
special  attention  of  inspectors  and  teachers 
to  Messrs.  Hart  &  Company's  advertise- 
ment. They  are  the  agents  for  the  celebrated 
patent  Globe  Files  of  Cincinnati.  The  files 
and  appliances  are  marvels  of  cheapness  and 
utility.  In  inspectors'  offices  and  schools 
where  papers  and  documents  rapidly  accu- 
mulate they  are  indispensable.  We  have 
the  Letter,  Scrap  and  Pamphlet  File  in  use 
in  our  own  office,  and  would  not  be  without 
them  for  ten  times  the  cost.  Inspectors 
and  teachers  visiting  the  Exhibition  should 
not  fail  to  give  Messrs.  Hart  &  Company 
a  call. 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.* 

BY  PRINCIPAL  M'HENRY,  COBOURG  COLL.  INST. 


THE  reasons  given  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  his  advisers 
for  the  proposed  regulations  touching 
this  question,  are  substantially  the 
following  : 

1.  No  untrained  Public  School 
teacher  can  any  longer  obtain  even  a 
third  class  certificate,  and  the  almost 
universally-accepted  principle  involved 
in  this  law  applies  to  thd  work  of 
High  School  teachers  as  well  as  to 
that  of  Public  School  teachers. 

2.  The  character  of  the  teaching 
in  many  of  our  High  Schools  is  such 
that,  in  the  interests  of  secondary 
education,  a  course  of  preparatory 
training  should  be  absolutely  required 
of  all  High  School  teachers. 

We  have  herein  recognized  the 
general  principle  which  underlies  all 
Normal  School  training,  and  certain 
facts  urged  in  support  of  a  measure 
intended  to  give  practical  effect  to 
this  principle. 

The   reports   of  the  High   School 

*  Published  by  the  request  of  the  H.  S.  Section, 
Ontario  Teachers'  Association. 
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Inspectors  for  1880-81,  in  referring  to 
this  subject,  perfectly  agree,  both  as 
to  the  general  principle  above  stated, 
and  the  alleged  character  of  the 
teaching  in  our  High  Schools.  The 
Inspectors,  for  example,  agree  in  such 
statements  as  these  : — 

"Teachers  naturally  gifted  {i.e., 
who  need  no  training)  are  found  only 
now  and  then  in  a  generation.  There- 
fore, as  a  rule,  training  is  necessary," 

"  A  university  degree  is  no  guar- 
antee of  ability  to  teach.'' 

"  The  elements  of  true  manhood 
are  developed  only  by  the  personal 
contact  and  influence  of  the  true 
teacher  upon  the  scholar." 

"  Public  School  teachers  now  re- 
ceive their  training  and  ideas  from 
the  teachers  in  High  Schools.  The 
latter  should  therefore  be  trained  for 
their  work." 

"  Young  teachers  are  sure  to  follow 
hurtful  methods,  and  become  good 
only  after  a  succession  of  experiments 
and  failures." 

"  The  supply  of  skilled  teaching  in 
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the  High  Schools  of  Ontario  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand." 

"There  are  many  who,  from  lack 
of  training,  are  unable  to  do  work  of 
a  really  high  character." 

"Misdirected  energy,  faulty  disci- 
pline, empirical,  capricious  and  change- 
ful methods,  waste  of  time,  neglect  of 
foundation  work,  hazy  and  pointless 
and  inconsequential  presentation  of 
subject-matter,  may  be  speciiEied  as 
among  the  most  prominent  faults  in 
those  who  have  not  made  the  art  of 
teaching  a  distinct  study." 

The  Inspectors,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  referred  to,  and  in  view 
of  the  facts  cited,  urge  upon  the  Min- 
ister the  necessity  of  at  once  providing 
the  means  whereby  an  improved  state 
of  things  may  be  brought  about. 

The  Minister  admits  the  force  of 
these  representations,  their  sugges- 
tions meet  his  approval,  and,  after 
due  consideration,  he  takes  steps  to 
give  them  practical  effect.  The  first 
definite  proposal  is  to  utilize  Upper 
Canada  College  for  the  purposes  of  a 
Model  High]  School.  This  idea  is 
apparently  abandoned,  and,  instead, 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  at  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  Toronto,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  professional  subjects 
for  first  class  teachers  and  High 
School  masters.  A  Regulation  is 
framed  accordingly,  and,  in  July,  1882, 
is  approved  by  Order  in  Council. 
This  Regulation,  however,  is  subse- 
quently suspended,  the  reasons  for 
which  have  not  yet  been  officially 
stated. 

The  question  evidently  has  not 
reached  a  definite  settlement,  and 
hence  it  may  not  be  deemed  inappro- 
priate for  us  to  discuss  it,  and,  if  it 
be  thought  advisable,  formulate  our 
views  thereon. 

Before  expressing  an  opinion  my- 
self, or  leaving  the  question  with  you 
for  discussion,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
some  of  the  objections  urged  against 
the  Regulation.  For  convenience 
they  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


I.  Objections  offered  professedly 
in  the  interests  of  those  who  are  usu- 
ally appointed  assistant  masters  in 
High  Schools ;  for  example — 

(^)  "  This  Regulation  would  prove 
a  serious  obstacle  to  many  deserving 
young  men,  and  prevent  their  ever 
taking  a  university  degree.  Many  of 
these  work  their  way  through  college 
by  teaching  in  High  Schools  for  a 
year  or  two ;  and  it  would  unreason- 
ably interfere  with  their  course  to  re- 
quire them  to  spend  the  additional 
time  necessary  to  take  a  special  course 
at  the  Education  Department  or  Nor- 
mal School." 

{b)  ''It  would  be  rather  lowering 
to  university  graduates  to  have  to 
attend  a  Normal  School  after  going 
through  college,  and  take  up  a  course 
intended  for  Public  School  teachers." 

II.  Objections  which  in  effect  con- 
demn Normal  School  methods  as  es- 
sentially defective  : — 

{a)  "  The  training  which  is  pro- 
posed would  not  be  materially  bene- 
ficial. Necessarily  formal  and  me- 
chanical, the  course  would  tend  to 
produce  a  dead  uniformity  in  our  High 
School  teaching." 

{b)  "  It  will  also  fail  to  furnish  these 
young  men  with  that  inspiration  for 
their  work  which  they  can  receive  by 
associating  with  their  college  pro- 
fessors. In  the  latter  case  'the  con- 
tact of  mind  with  mind '  will  supply 
both  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to 
be  taught,  and  that  superior  inspira- 
tion which  will  qualify  them  to  impart 
the  knowledge  to  others." 

{c)  "These  young  men  do  not 
really  require  such  a  course,  for  they 
have  already  been  associated,  not 
only  with  college  professors,  but  pre- 
viously with  High  School  masters, 
whose  methods  they  have  observed." 

{d)  "  Some  of  our  best  High  School 
masters  never  attended  a  Normal 
School." 

{e)  '*  If  a  High  School  is  furnished 
with  a  first-rate  teacher  as  head  mas- 
ter, there  need  be  very  little  import- 
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ance  attached  to  the  skilled  acquire- 
ments of  his  assistants. " 

III.  Objections  which  arise  evi- 
dently from  a  fear  lest  graduates  and 
undergraduates  of  denominational  col- 
leges may  be  required  to  attend  lec- 
tures on  certain  subjects  in  Toronto 
University. 

Now  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
objections  of  either  class  are  valid,  the 
proposal  of  the  Minister  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  favourably  received. 
If  the  real  interests  of  High  School 
masters  are  to  be  sacrificed;  if  the 
principles  commonly  supposed  to  un- 
derlie normal  methods  are  radically 
defective;  or  if  the  Regulation  can 
be  shown  to  operate  solely  in  the 
interests  of  one  university,  then,  of 
course,  it  should  be  opposed  by  every 
High  School  teacher — in  fact  by  every 
educationist  in  the  country. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  found 
that  the  proposed  regulation  will 
really  benefit  these  teachers,  by  greatly 
improving  the  character  of  their  teach- 
ing ;  if  the  friends  of  the  measure  can 
satisfy  us  that  the  special  course  will 
give  a  thorough  training  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  in  harmony 
with  the  generally-accepted  principles 
of  good  Normal  Schools ;  and  if  the 
outlying  universities  are  assured  that 
their  interests  are  in  no  way  to  be 
interfered  with — no  true  friend  of 
education,  certainly  no  intelligent 
teacher,  will  be  found  to  oppose  the 
measure. 

After  carefully  examining  the  ques- 
tion, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  reasons 
assigned  for  introducing  this  Regula- 
tion are  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the 
Minister  in  requiring  a  suitable  pro- 
fessional training  of  all  who  teach  in 
High  Schools,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
who  teach  in  PubHc  Schools;  that 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  objections 
enumerated  can  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered; and  that  we,  as  a  section, 
after  full  and  fair  discussion,  will  con- 
clude that  at  least  the  principle  on 


which  the  Regulation  is  based  is  in- 
disputably correct. 

Taking  these  objections  in  order, 
permit  me  briefly  to  refer  to  each  of 
them. 

I.  In  the  first  class  may  be  placed 
about  the  only  form  of  opposition 
that  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
— a  defence  of  the  supposed  interests 
of  those  who  are  or  are  to  be  masters 
in  our  High  Schools.  And  the  sole 
plea  for  perpetuating  the  existing  state 
of  things  is,  in  effect,  that  by  the  new 
rule  an  old  and  well-worn  stepping- 
stone  to  other  callings  is  likely  to  be 
removed,  or  rendered  less  accessible. 
The  question,  of  paramount  import- 
ance, how  we  can  best  secure  the 
highest  attainable  efificiency  in  our 
High  Schools,  is  almost  entirely  over- 
looked, in  the  plea  for  those  whose 
quiet  enjoyment  of  a  special  privilege 
is  likely  to  be  disturbed.  I  think  it 
can  be  shown  that  some  such  regula- 
tion as  the  one  proposed  would  ulti- 
mately benefit  not  only  the  High 
Schools,  but  also  the  temporary  teach- 
ers in  these  schools. 

That  well-trained,  experienced 
teachers  are  preferable  to  novices  in 
any  class  of  schools,  no  one  can 
doubt.  As  Goldwin  Smith  remarks, 
*'0f  all  matters,  public  education 
most  needs  stability,  and  shrinks  most 
from  the  touch  of  'prentice  hands. " 
To  object  to  a  regulation  which  aims 
at  gradually  displacing  inexperienced 
teachers  and  filling  their  places  with 
well-trained  teachers,  appears  to  put 
a  premium  on  mediocrity  and  ineffi- 
ciency, and  to  regard  the  temporary 
advantage  of  certain  individuals  as  of 
greater  importance  than  the  status 
of  our  secondary  schools.  In  other 
words,  to  say  that  we  cannot  greatly 
improve  in  our  teaching,  would  indi- 
cate on  our  part  great  ignorance  of 
what  good  teaching  is,  and  of  the 
actual  state  of  our  schools  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  To  admit  that  we  can  im- 
prove in   our  teaching,   and  yet  to 
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oppose  a  measure  which  will  soon 
provide  a  supply  of  good  teachers, 
indicates  a  deplorable  lack  of  interest 
in  higher  education,  if  not  a  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  the  school  for  the  sake 
of  the  teacher. 

I  think  it  devolves  upon  those  who 
are  opposed  to  any  change  to  show 
that,  contrary  to  the  united  testimony 
of  the  Inspectors,  the  teaching  in  our 
High  Schools  is  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory ;  and  that  if  the  two  hundred 
and  thirty  assistant  teachers  now  em- 
ployed (to  say  nothing  of  Head 
Masters)  had  all  received  a  good  pro- 
fessional training,  the  work  would  not 
be  of  a  much  higher  order.  I  say  it 
devolves  upon  such  objectors  to  show 
cause  j  for,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
work  of  well-trained  Public  School 
teachers,  we  have  a  right  to  assume, 
what  every  true  educationist  will  ad- 
mit, that  well-trained  High  School 
teachers  would  produce  results  far 
superior  to  those  of  novices,  many  of 
whom  begin  their  experimenting  on 
High  School  classes. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  in- 
terests of  our  High  Schools  would  be 
promoted  by  employing  in  them  none 
but  those  who  are  proved  capable  of 
properly  doing  the  work  required, 
then  it  simply  becomes  a  question  of 
High  School  interests  versus  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  inexperienced  tem- 
porary teachers. 

I  submit,  however,  that  to  leave 
the  masterships  of  our  High  Schools 
accessible  to  inexperienced  and  there- 
fore comparatively  inefficient  persons, 
merely  because  they  desire  to  work 
their  way  through  college,  or  for  any 
similar  reason,  is  both  unreasonable 
and  unjustifiable. 

Surely  no  one  will  contend  that 
those  who  frame  our  school  laws  can 
be  expected  to  provide  temporary  em- 
ployment for  any  class  of  persons,  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  by  so  doing  they 
are  impferilling  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 


Why  not  distribute  the  operations 
of  this  transitory,  temporary  system 
of  experimenting  over  all  the  leading 
professions  ?  Is  there  any  good  rea- 
son why  an  inexperienced  person 
should  be  permitted  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  a  child's  mind  in  its  edu- 
cation, and  prevented  from  admin- 
istering to  the  wants  of  its  body  in  case 
of  disease  ?  We  do  not  find  our  Medi- 
cal Council  and  Law  Society  charged 
with  heartlessly  "throwing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  young  men,"  because 
they  require  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
perie7ice  in  all  whom  they  allow  to 
practise.  It  appears  to  be  left  to  the 
teacher's  occupation  to  supply  the 
means  which  in  many  cases  ought  to 
be  obtained  from  such  other  employ- 
ments as  can  safely  be  undertaken 
with  little  or  no  preparatory  training. 

The  great  fallacy  lies  in  assuming 
that  the  teaching  profession  is  a  com- 
mon thoroughfare  along  which  any 
person  may  pass,  with  no  other  pre- 
paration than  a  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught.  Under  such 
circumstances,  "The  teacher  gains 
access  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  mind 
without  difficulty,  and  the  most  ten- 
der interests  for  both  worlds  are  en- 
trusted to  his  guidance,  even  when  he 
makes  pretension  to  no  higher  motive 
than  that  of  filling  up  a  few  months  of 
time  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
to  no  qualifications  but  those  attained 
by  accident." 

Why  it  should  be  considered  an 
improper  thing  for  a  university  gradu- 
ate to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  First 
Class  Candidates  in  a  special  course 
at  the  Education  Department,  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  Possibly  some 
misapprehension  exists  in  regard  to 
what  is  actually  intended.  Some 
there  are  who  suppose  that  the  Regu- 
lation requires  attendance  for  a  full 
session  on  lectures  by  Toronto  Nor- 
mal School  teachers ;  others,  that  a 
few  dry  lectures  by  specialists  are  to 
be  given,  without  any  practical  work. 
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The  announcement  of  fuller  particu- 
lars will  no  doubt  remove  such  appre- 
hensions and  make  it  clear  to  every 
young  graduate  worthy  to  teach  in  a 
High  School  that  the  course  proposed, 
instead  of  humiliating  him,  will  rather 
tend  to  confer  upon  him  that  dignity 
which  is  felt  only  by  those  conscious 
of  being  fairly  prepared  for  their  work. 

I  can,  therefore,  see  nothing  unkind 
or  unjust  to  our  young  men  in  the 
course  proposed.  Those  intending 
to  make  teaching  their  life-work  will 
not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  arising  from  a  good  pre- 
paratory course  of  professional  train- 
ing ;  and  it  is  but  just  that  those  who 
merely  desire  to  make  the  position  a 
stepping-stone  to  some  other  calling 
be  required  also  to  fit  themselves  for 
discharging  the  high  trust  they  thus 
undertake  to  fulfil. 

If  there  is  any  injustice  at  all,  it  lies 
in  the  injury  done  \.o permanent  X.^2iQ\i- 
ers  by  persons  who  press  into  ranks 
already  full,  thereby  cutting  down 
salaries  and  displacing  men  who,  in 
view  of  teaching  as  a  life-work,  have 
duly  prepared  for  it.  I  would  suggest 
that  if  "  obstacles  could  be  thrown  in 
the  way  "  of  some  young  men  at  this 
point,  it  would  be  only  an  act  of  justice 
to  many  honest  toilers  in  our  schools, 
who,  by  reason  of  such  supplanters, 
**  stand  in  jeopardy  every  hour." 

I  contend,  moreover,  that  the  Regu- 
lation, instead  of  operating  against 
ternporary  teachers,  would  ultimately 
benefit  them.  Those  who  thus  make 
one  position  a  step  to  another  very 
naturally  have  constantly  before  them 
their  future  calling.  To  fit  them- 
selves for  their  life-work,  they  employ 
their  best  energies ;  their  special 
studies  lie  in  this  path ;  while  tempor- 
ary employment  often  degenerates 
into  formal  routine,  destitute  of  high 
motive  or  real  enthusiasm.  In  fact 
no  one  can  long  occupy  such  a  posi- 
tion without  convincing  proof  of  in- 
efficiency— not  necessarily  a  want  of 


knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  but 
inability  properly  to  impart  this  know- 
ledge to  others.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  difficulties  in  government 
and  discipline  which  usually  beset  all 
beginners.  This  it  is  which  I  think 
must  prove  anything  but  helpful  to 
one  preparing  for  other  work.  As 
compared  with  an  assurance  of  suc- 
cess, this  feeling  of  failure  is  very  de- 
pressing to  any  young  man  of  spirit, 
and  must  unfit  him  for  calmly  pur- 
suing his  course  of  private  reading. 
On  the  other  hand,  success  in  tempor- 
ary employment  leads  to  success  in 
future  fields  of  labour.  Hence  I  say 
that  if  everyone  wishing  thus  to  spend 
one  or  two  years  in  High  School 
teaching  were  first  to  learn  the  prac- 
tical details  of  his  work,  he  would 
reap  the  benefit  not  only  while  teach- 
ing, but  also  when  exclusively  de- 
voted to  his  chosen  vocation. 

It  seems  but  fair,  then,  to  all  con- 
cerned that  a  special  course  of  pro- 
fessional training  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  outfit  of  all  our  teachers. 

All  this  may  be  said,  and  is  in- 
tended, without  generally  condemning 
the  work  now  done  by  temporary 
teachers ;  but  when,  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  Inspectors  and  the 
opinions  of  many  experienced  Head 
Masters,  we  add  the  frank  admission 
of  a  large  proportion  of  these  young 
men  themselves,  I  think  we  must 
conclude  that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, in  case  of  inexperienced  teachers, 
comparative  inefficiency  is  the  rule, 
and  first-class  teaching  the  exception. 

II.  To  discuss  fully  the  second  class 
of  objections  would  open  up  questions 
of  an  extent  quite  beyond  our  pres- 
ent limits.  These  objections,  briefly 
stated,  are :  Teaching  cannot  be  taught; 
there  is  no  philosophy  of  teaching ;  no 
such  thing  as  a  science  of  education. 
This  antiquated  notion  is  less  fre- 
quently entertained  now  than  before 
the  relative  superiority  of  well-trained 
teachers  was  fully  established.     It  is 
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now  generally  admitted  that,  while 
teachers  who  have  not  been  normally 
trained  reach  their  level — stop  grow- 
ing— on  an  average  at  the  end  of  three 
years  of  service,  good  Normal  School 
teachers  continue  to  improve  through- 
out their  entire  career.  Can  any  one 
give  a  good  reason  why  such  should 
not  be  the  case?  This  fact  is  now 
practically  recognized  in  all  countries 
that  rank  high  in  popular  education. 
The  precedent  found  in  Germany, 
with  her  forty  or  fifty  lectures  on 
Pedagogy  and  Didactics  each  semester, 
by  university  professors;  the  examples 
furnished  in  universities  of  Great 
Britain,  suggestive  and  encouraging 
results  in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, the  United  States,  and  else- 
where, ought  surely  to  dispel  any 
doubts  which  exist  in  regard  to  the 
increasing  importance  attached  to 
skilled  labour  in  education. 

I  do  not  share  in  the  fear  lest  a 
dead  uniformity  be  the  result.  The 
condition  most  to  be  feared  is  a  life- 
less mediocrity  resulting  from  the  aim- 
less, desultory  experimenting  of  no- 
vices, left  free  to  invent  their  own 
methods.  Intelligent,  well-trained 
teachers  may  adopt  similar  methods 
of  treating  given  subjects,  and  yet 
have  scope  for  originality.  They  are 
not  necessarily  servile  imitators  \  but, 
mentally  appropriating  the  principles 
of  a  good  system,  retaining  meanwhile 
their  own  personality,  they  reproduce 
them  in  their  own  way.  That  is,  the 
adoption  of  scientific  principles  in 
teaching,  need  not  conflict  with  a 
judicious  employment  of  original 
methods. 

The  untj'ained  \.e2ichtx,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  having  been  taught  at  the 
outset  how  to  avail  himself  of  the 
practical  experiefice  of  the  best  educators  y 
must  blindly  follow  his  own  empirical 
methods,  with  those  results  which  are 
admittedly  characteristic  of  the  aver- 
age beginner. 

Let  us  welcome,  then,  any  measure 


that  will  lift  our  teaching  wholly  from 
this  condition  of  empiricism,  and  give 
it  a  settled  scientific  status.  Not 
until  this  take  place  will  our  work 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  nor 
will  teachers  receive  the  consideration 
which  appertains  to  the  professional 
character. 

Whether  the  average  college  pro- 
fessor will  impart  enthusiasm  to  be 
compared  in  kind  or  degree  with  that 
which  maybe  created  by  persons  likely 
to  be  selected  for  the  special  course 
proposed,  is  very  questionable  indeed. 
Besides,  at  present  many  become 
High  School  teachers  without  ever 
entering  college,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  assistant  masters  first  ac- 
cepted their  positions  when  imder- 
graduates.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
moreover,  that  any  assistance  received 
by  those  who  do  attend  college  is  al- 
together incidental,  since  no  provision 
is  made  in  our  universities  for  lectures 
on  Pedagogics,  such  as  are  given  at 
Harvard,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  German 
and  other  European  universities.  If 
such  chairs  were  established,  well- 
directed  enthusiasm  there  received 
would  count  for  something.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
our  universities  furnish  no  superabun- 
dance of  helpful  inspiration.  Profes- 
sors are  supposed  to  be  interested  in 
their  several  departments,  and  students 
in  whatever  will  aid  them  in  their 
course.  But  to  suppose  that  by  a 
few  hours'  intercourse  per  week  with 
an  enthusiast  in  Classics  or  Science,  a 
student  will  unconsciously  absorb  any- 
thing that  will  re-appear  to  aid  him 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  facing  a 
class  in  a  High  School,  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  unwarrantable.  What 
young  men  get  from  such  professors, 
in  addition  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  is  at  most  a  love  for  study ; 
possibly  an  ambition  for  a  post-gradu- 
ate course.  What  they  need,  as  pro- 
spective teachers,  but  do  not  get,  is 
practical    instruction     in     the     best 
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methods  of  imparting  knowledge.  | 
For  a  young  teacher  to  attempt  to 
imitate  his  professor's  usual  style  of 
lecture,  however  good  in  its  place, 
would  indicate  a  serious  want  of  tact 
and  power  of  adaptation.  Some  con- 
spicuous failures  may  be  traced  to  this 
practice^ofhalf-unconsciously  imitating 
a  style  inappropriate  to  High  School 
work.  And  it  is  as  unreasonable  to 
hold  college  professors  responsible  for 
the  early  efforts  of  such  graduates,  as 
it  is  to  claim  for  them  the  requisite 
ability  to  supply  our  High  Schools 
with  teachers  who  cafi  teach,  without 
first  being  trained. 

Then  it  is  said  that  our  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  when  preparing 
for  college,  had  ample  opportunity  in 
High  Schools  to  see  how  classes  are 
there  conducted.  Granted  ;  but  who 
can  guarantee  that  the  young  men 
who  this  year,  for  example,  entered 
our  colleges,  have  been  taught  by 
methods  which  it  is  desirable  to  per- 
petuate? Those  most  familiar  with 
our  teaching  as  a  whole,  while  giving 
high  rank  to  many  teachers,  are  frank 
enough  to  condemn  in  unmistakable 
terms  the  work  of  many  others.  Be- 
sides, as  our  more  experienced  teachers 
drop  out  of  the  ranks,  and  their  places 
are  in  this  manner  supplied  by  inex- 
perienced men,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
the  average  teacher  will  be  a  few  years 
hence — certainly  not  an  improvement 
on  the  present.  Is  this  result  desir- 
able ?  Would  we  apply  such  a  rule 
to  Public  Schools?  Why  not?  Public 
School  teachers,  too,  are  now  prepared 
in  High  Schools.  Why  trouble  them 
with  a  professional  course  ?  Are  the 
subjectsjof  the  High  School  curriculum 
of  less  importance  than  that  of  the 
Public  Schools?  Or  are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  the  principles  which  He  at 
the  basis  of  all  successful  teaching  in 
elementary  work  may  be  disregarded 
in  advanced  subjects? 

It  may  be  a  somewhat  humiliating 
admission,  but  I  candidly  believe  that 
the  average  teaching  in  our  leading 


town  and  city  Public  Schools  is 
superior  (in  methods  employed)  to 
that  in  many  High  Schools.  The  in- 
ference is  quite  natural,  that  as  these 
Public  Schools  have  advanced  from 
the  position  they  occupied  years  ago 
when  many  of  them  were  in  the  hands 
of  untrained  teachers,  so  in  like 
manner  would  the  teaching  of  our 
High  Schools  advance,  if  none  but 
experienced  teachers  taught  in  them. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  result  sought 
by  the  Regulation  we  are  considering. 

Doubtless  some  will  say  that  we 
have  many  excellent  teachers  who 
have  never  received  a  professional 
training  of  any  kind.  This  no  one 
can  deny;  but  they  have  risen  to 
eminence  only  after  years  of  experi- 
menting, whereas,  if  previously  trained, 
they  would  have  much  sooner  attained 
this  eminence,  and  avoided  the  more 
serious  errors  characteristic  of  such 
experimenting.  The  children  upon 
whom  their  early  trials  were  made  are 
children  no  longer ;  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  who  would  now  be 
glad  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  early 
teachings.  They  have  gone  forth,  too 
many,  alas,  to  bear  for  life  the  impress 
left  by  unskilled  hands.  Every  honest 
teacher,  in  thoughtful  moments,  with 
the  scenes  of  his  first  efforts  and  facts, 
such  as  I  have  referred  to,  before  his 
mind,  cannot  fail  to  find  cause  for 
serious  reflection.  And  the  question 
arises,  cannot  this  first  chapter  be 
omitted  hereafter?  Why  not  have 
this  trial-teaching  at  a  time  when  such 
errors  can  be  detected,  criticized,  and 
corrected  ? 

Specific  training  is  as  much  needed 
for  teachers  as  for  physicians.  Care- 
ful preparation  and  varied  experience 
are  as  valuable  in  the  school-room  as 
in  the  sick-room ;  and  he  who  know- 
ingly employs  an  incompetent  person 
in  the  first  case  cannot  consistently 
refuse  to  do  so  in  the  second.  Let 
us,  therefore,  do  all  in  our  power  to 
give  proper  form  and  full  effect  to  any 
measure  which  will  likely  place  well- 
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trained  teachers  in  every  High  School 
in  Ontario. 

The  proposal  to  apprentice  untried 
assistants  to  Head  Masters  is  absurd. 
To  begin  with,  Head  Masters  have 
enough  to  attend  to,  without  nursing 
a  number  of  inexperienced  teachers, 
even  supposing  the  former  capable  of 
the  task,  and  the  latter  of  a  teachable 
spirit.  There  are  schools  where  for 
years  some  such  plan  has  prevailed. 
They  have  been  made  a  kind  of  prac- 
tising-ground  for  raw  recruits,  who  put 
in  their  experimenting  drill  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  retire,  to  make 
room  for  a  new  set.  Inspectors  may 
complain  of  frequent  changes  of  teach- 
ers \  parents  may  protest  against  the 
unsettled  and  disturbing  character  of 
the  teaching ;  trustees  may  grow  im- 
patient of  being  called  on  to  accept 
resignations  and  make  appointments ; 
and  the  Head  Masters,  the  drill-ser- 
geants even,  may  grow  weary  and 
disheartened  under  special  burdens; 
but,  until  the  door  is  closed  to  un- 
trained teachers,  the  solemn  farce  will 
continue.  Who  can  suggest  any  other 
remedy?  Young  men  who  have  not 
taught  must  learn  how  to  teach,  in 
some  way,  either  after  they  are  ap- 
pointed as  assistants,  or  before.  In 
the  name  of  common  sense,  why  not 
before — imperatively  before  ? 

The  blundering  of  substitutes  for 
regular  telegraph  operators  is  amusing 
and  insignificant,  compared  with  the 
operations  of  educational  empirics. 
The  former  they  rectify  by  "  repeats," 
but  repetition  with  the  latter  gener- 
ally repeats  the  mischief.  No;  in- 
stead of  making  Head  Masters  re- 
sponsible for  the  troubles  and  failures 
of  inefficient  assistants,  let  these  come 
to  their  classes  prepared  like  men  to 
do  their  work  efficiently  and  bear 
their  own  responsibilities. 

THE   COURSE   OF   TRAINING 
REQUIRED. 

Since  we  have  our  County  Model 
Schools     and     Provincial     Normal 


Schools,  if  a  Model  High  School  could 
be  established,  it  would  give  symme- 
try to  the  system.  This  was  Dr.  Ryer- 
son's  idea  over  twenty  years  ago.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  pro- 
posal to  utilize  Upper  Canada  College 
for  the  purpose.  In  favour  of  a  Model 
High  School  much  might  be  said. 
Theoretically,  it  is  just  what  is  needed. 
With  a  carefully-selected  staff  of  teach- 
ers, a  good  supply  of  pupils,  a  central 
locality,  suitable  accommodations,  and 
a  liberal  endowment,  such  a  school 
ought  to  prove  successful ;  provided, 
of  course,  that  it  be  made  the  one  en- 
trance through  which  all  must  pass 
who  begin  to  teach  in  High  Schools. 
That  there  are  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  is  not  disputed ;  that  they  are 
insuperable  perhaps  few  are  prepared 
to  believe. 

If  Upper  Canada  College  could  be 
trajisformed  into  such  a  school — not 
merely  utilized  for  the  purpose — it 
would  have  the  two-fold  advantage  of 
furnishing  an  acceptable  raison  d'etre 
for  the  continued  existence  of  that 
institution,  and,  on  the  score  of  econo- 
my, of  rendering  unnecessary  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings.  Probably  such 
a  transformation  was  not  intended  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  in  his  pro- 
posal. At  all  events,  this  plan  is  now 
laid  aside  for  the  recent  Regulation 
— a  course  of  lectures  on  professional 
subjects  at  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

This  enterprise  seems  to  be  wait- 
ing, like  many  others,  until  "the 
requisite  funds  are  supplied  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly."  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  fuller  information  has 
not  been  furnished  concerning  this 
proposed  special  session.  Much  pre- 
judice might  have  been  prevented, 
and  general  confidence  gained  for  the 
proposal.  As  it  is,  we  are  left  mostly 
to  conjecture,  and  can  only  pronounce 
opinion  conditionally.  I  think  to  be 
acceptable  the  scheme  should  at  least 
meet  the  following  requirements : — 
I.  A  thoroughly  efficient  staff  of  lee- 
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turers;  2.  Professional  course  (theory) 
to  be  supplemented  by  practical  work 
with  classes  in  certain  High  School 
subjects  ;  3.  A  thorough  test  in  theory 
and  practice,  before  granting  diplo- 
mas; 4.  No  direct  connection  with 
any  university ;  5.  Such  a  gradual  en- 
forcement of  the  Regulation  as  will 
cause  no  serious  inconvenience  to 
present  teachers.  Some  such  arrange- 
ment would  doubtless  command  the 
confidence  of  teachers,  and  soon  win 
its  way  to  general  favour. 

Whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  the 
training  required  pre-supposes  aca- 
demic training  and  builds  upon  it.  If 
it  be  found  that  this  order  cannot  be 
observed,  the  literary  and  the  profes- 
sional preparation  may  go  hand  in 
hand,  following  the  German  method, 
where  lectures  on  Pedagogy  and  Di- 
dactics are  delivered  in  certain  uni- 
versities, sometimes  by  professors  who 
have  made  these  subjects  an  exclusive 
specialty  ;  in  most  cases,  however,  by 
lecturers  on  philosophy,  who  adopt 
this  method  of  giving  variety  to  their 
work.  In  several  of  the  English  uni- 
versities courses  of  lectures  are  given 
by  able  men  on  special  aspects  of  the 
subject,  and  one  or  two  permanent 
professorships  have  been  established. 
In  France  "and  Italy  also  such  lectures 
are  given;  coming  nearer  home,  we 
find  them  at  Harvard,  Ann  Arbor,  and 
other  American  universities.  Nor 
should  this  be  thought  strange,  for  a 
university  is  historically  a  teacher  of 
teachers,  as  the  old  title  "doctor" 
plainly  indicates.  If,  therefore,  a 
Model  High  School  cannot  be  estab- 
lished, and  if  the  special  course  be 
found  inadequate,  we  can  at  least  have 
theoretical  Pedagogy,  or  Didactics, 
well  taught  in  our  universities.  At 
present  they  furnish  nothing  suffi- 
ciently definite  to  meet  this  want, 
though  the  necessity  for  such  a  pro- 
vision has  been  admitted.  Probably 
the  only  obstacles  would  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  suitable  men  as  regu- 


lar lecturers,  and  the  lack  of  funds  to 
pay  them. 

Such  a  lecturer  should  himself  be 
an  experienced  teacher,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  our  school  system.  He 
should  also  have  seen  and  studied 
with  care  the  best  schools  of  various 
grades  in  other  lands ;  be  competent 
clearly  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  education,  and  show  a  per- 
fect familiarity  with  Ethics  and  Psy- 
chology. This  at  least  would  be  ex- 
pected in  an  ideal  lecturer — one  not 
content  with  dealing  in  dry  platitudes, 
dignifying  commonplaces,  distilling 
his  own  mediocrity  and  reproducing 
it  in  his  students.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary that  he  be  imported  from  abroad, 
to  give  imaginary  prestige  to  the  posi- 
tion. It  would  say  very  little  for  the 
past  forty  years'  educational  work  in 
Ontario  if  it  were  necessary  to  entrust 
the  training  of  our  High  School 
teachers  to  men  who  would  naturally 
conform  to  English  standards;  or  those 
who  would  urge  upon  us  the  accept- 
ance of  Teutonic  ideas,  under  the  im- 
pelling motive  that  all  wisdom  will 
surely  die  with  that  singularly  gifted 
people.  Nor  could  a  lecturer  rigidly 
cast  in  any  foreign  mould  readily 
adapt  himself  to  the  situation.  That 
desirable  men  could  be  secured  is  not 
improbable.  As  soon  as  the  real 
necessity  for  this  special  talent  is  ap- 
parent, no  doubt  both  men  and  means 
will  be  forthcoming. 

To  the  collegiate  method  of  train- 
ing teachers  there  is  the  one  serious 
objection,  that  it  would  furnish  no 
practical  instruction,  unless  each  uni- 
versity could  make  local  arrangements 
to  meet  this  want.  If  Toronto  Uni- 
versity were  to  establish  such  a  chair, 
and  if  all  desiring  to  qualify  as  High 
School  teachers  were  compelled  to 
attend  lectures  there,  the  other  uni- 
versities would  have  just  ground  of 
complaint.  If,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment were  also  to  prescribe  in  general 
terms  a  course  of  professional  work 
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for  High  School  teachers,  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  other  colleges  thus 
to  supply  their  students  also  with  the 
requisite  instruction,  no  unfairness 
would  appear. 

The  desire  of  these  colleges  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  men  would  soon 
suggest  a  way  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Then,  as  now,  a  healthy  emulation 
would  exist  in  turning  out  competent 
candidates  for  masterships.  Some 
common  test  could  be  applied  to  all, 
and  all  receive  final  recognition  by  a 
Departmental  certificate.  Among  the 
advantages  of  this  plan  would  be — 
(i)  The  broadening  and  popularizing 
of  our  university  curricula;  (2)  Com- 
parative inexpensiveness  to  the  coun- 
try; (3)  Rendering  unnecessary  any 
sweeping  changes  in  our  present  sys- 
tem. 

The  universities  ought  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  any  plan  for  giving  in- 
creased efficiency  to  our  High  School 
teachers.  The  kind  of  preparation 
matriculants  receive  largely  determines 
both  the  work  that  must  be  done  for 
them  at  college,  and  their  final  stand- 
ing at  graduation. 

Conversely,  the  graduates  sent  back 


to  the  High  Schools  as  teachers  either 
reflect  honour  or  bring  discredit  on  the 
colleges  that  sent  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  inter- 
action is  not  being  lost  sight  of  by 
our  university  senates. 

Since  we,  as  a  section,  have  taken 
up  this  important  subject,  our  opinion 
will  be  looked  for,  both  on  the  general 
question  and  the  several  plans  pro- 
posed. That  we  shall  express  our 
sympathy  with  the  object  sought  to 
be  obtained,  I  have  no  doubt.  I 
trust  that  our  suggestions  as  to  the 
means  by  which  increased  efficiency 
shall  be  made  hereafter  to  characterize 
even  the  youngest  teacher  in  our 
High  Schools,  may  be  marked  by 
wisdom  and  unselfish  devotion  to  our 
calling.  

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  McHenry 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Merchant, 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  section 
the  interests  of  secondary  education 
in  Ontario  would  be  greatly  promoted 
if  a  suitable  theoretical  and  practical 
course  of  professional  training  were 
provided  for  and  required  of  all  our 
High  School  teachers."     Carried. 


Use  of  Text  Books. — There  should  be 
a  reaction  against  the  improper  use  of  text- 
books, though  it  would  be  unfortunate  if, 
during  this  reaction,  the  books  themselves 
gave  way  to  a  loose,  inaccurate,  and  super- 
ficial method  of  instruction,  whether  oral  or 
otherwise.  What,  then,  is  that  improper 
use,  and  how  are  we  to  avoid  it?  An  im- 
proper use  of  a  book  is  its  exclusive  employ- 
ment in  a  narrow,  literal  sense,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  work  is  sacrificed  to  the  letter, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  its  text  accepted 
without  an  adequate  appreciation  of  its  mean- 
ing. This  is  a  danger  in  the  other  extreme 
from  that  first  mentioned.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  decide,  which  were  worse  for  a 
scholar — to  inhale  his  education  through  the 
medium  of  a  superficially-informed  teacher, 
or  to  cramp  and  dwarf  his  mind  forever  by  a 


memoriter  acquisition  of  facts  without  princi- 
ples, and  words  without  meaning.  There 
remains  a  golden  mean  in  the  use  of  oral 
instruction,  by  which  the  old-fashioned  me- 
moriter way  of  recitation  and  misunderstand- 
ing may  be  corrected.  By  a  correct  system 
of  oral  instruction,  I  understand  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  teacher  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  text-book  which  she  may  be  obliged  to 
use.  In  this  way  the  teacher  calls  into  ser- 
vice whatever  may  apply  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  wherever  it  may  be  found  ;  she  is 
limited  to  no  book  in  elucidating  the  text  of 
what  she  is  teaching,  in  order  that  her  in- 
struction may  be  as  broad  as  her  requirements 
will  make  it.  Oral  instruction,  then,  does 
not  supplant,  but  supplements  the  text-book. 
— S.  Arthur  Bent,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Nashua^ 
N.H. 
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HAT  do  you  think  of  Da- 
kota.?^' is  the  question  fre- 
quently put  to  me  since  my  recent 
travels  through  that  territory.  To 
this  question  my  reply  has  been  "  I 
think  a  great  many  things  of  it,  so 
many  that  it  would  require  a  long  time 
to  tell  all  my  thoughts  about  it.  It  is  a 
territory  of  vast  extent — about  two 
and  one  half  times  the  size  of  New 
York  State — and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
it  possesses  great  variety  in  its  soil 
and  climate.  It  is  neither  an  elysium 
nor  a  pandemonium.  When  consider- 
ing accounts  or  reports  of  it  we  should 
not  forget  '■  Veritas  in  mediis ' — truth 
lies  between  the  extremes."  For  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Education- 
al Monthly  it  is  my  purpose  to  give 
a  fuller  reply  to  the  question  asked, 
by  furnishing  a  few  details  about  Da- 
kota as  it  appeared  to  me  during  a 
a  visit  of  three  weeks'  duration.  These 
remarks,  I  may  say,  are  intended  to 
apply  chiefly  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  portions,  my  information  of 
south-western  Dakota,  a  mountainous 
and  sandy  country,  being  largely 
drawn  from  conversation  with  other 
travellers. 

After  having  spent  a  short  time  in 
the  respectable  and  busy  city  of  St. 
Paul,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  high 
banks  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  I 
took  a  passing  look  at  the  beautiful 
and  fashionable  watering-place,  Lake 
Minnetonka,  and  arrived  at  Fargo, 
Dakota,  a  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, on  the  29th  of  June,  of  this 
year.  I  have  travelled  in  the  Eastern, 
Central  and  Northern  United  States, 
but  in  none  of  them  have  I  met  such 


a  scene  as  that  v/hich  lay  open  to  my 
wondering  gaze  in  the  prairie  region 
of  western  Minnesota  and  eastern  Da- 
kota early  on  the  morning  of  June 
29th,  as  we  approached  the  country 
contiguous  to  the  Red  River,  a 

"  Full' fed  river  winding  slow 
By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain." 

Hills,  trees,  shrubs  and  fences,  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  east,  are  here  almost  en- 
tirely wanting ;  and  the  unsettled  and 
unbroken  prairie  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  limitless  ocean  of  grass.  In 
the  inhabited  portions,  however,  the 
farm-houses  and  towns  speedily  dis- 
pel this  illusion;  and,  when  one  comes 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  a  river, 
the  heavy  belt  of  green  woods  with 
which  it  is  bordered  shows  at  once 
that  the  prairie  ocean  does  possess 
limits. 

To  the  botanist  or  even  the  non- 
scientific  lover  of  nature  the  prairies 
of  the  West  offer  great  attractions  in 
the  presence  of  numerous  herbs,  many 
of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  and  regaling  to  the  olfactory 
sense.  During  my  stay  I  observed  in 
bloom,  among  many  others,  myriads 
of  pretty  harebells,  lilies,  asters,  caly- 
stegias,  vetchlings,  fringed  orchids 
and  sweet-scented  roses.  The  grasses 
upon  the  prairies,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation, are  comparatively  short — 
on  an  average  not  more  than  a  foot 
in  length.  The  dense  woods  lining 
the  banks  of  the  river  vary  from  a  few 
rods  to  half  a  mile  or  even  a  mile  in 
width,  and  consist  mostly  of  graceful 
elms,  stately  oaks,  and  quivering  as- 
pens, together  with  herbs  and  shrubs 
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similar  to  many  of  those  that  are 
found  in  the  woods  of  Ontario,  for 
example,  Columbine  (Aquilegia  Can- 
adensis)^ Cow-parsnip  (Heracleum 
lanatwn),  and  Poison  lwy( Rhus  toxi- 
codendron). There  are  also  lindens, 
willows,  and  ash-leafed  maples.  The 
last  named  is  the  Negundo  aceroides^ 
and  is  sometimes  termed  "box-elder." 
It  is  a  handsome  shade  tree,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  high,  is  of  the  same 
family  as  the  maple  and  horse-chest- 
nut— viz.,  Sapindacece — and  differs 
from  the  well-known  sugar  maple 
(Acer  sacchari7ium)  of  this  Province  in 
shape  of  the  leaf  and  fruit,  as  well  as 
in  its  flowers  and  the  aspect  of  its 
bark.  Each  leaf  is  compound,  and 
consists  of  three  or  five  ovate,  acumi- 
nate leaflets  with  a  pinnate  arrange- 
ment, the  older  ones  showing  an  un- 
equal trilobation  or  else  a  dentation. 
The  fruit  is  a  double  samara,  possess- 
ing incurved  and  greatly  dilated  wings. 
The  flowers  are  greenish,  the  pistil- 
late ones  having  racemose  inflor- 
escence, while  the  staminate  ones  are 
corymbose.  The  bark  of  the  entire 
young  plant,  and  of  the  young  branches 
of  the  adult  plant,  is  quite  smooth  and 
yellowish  green ;  and  never,  even  in  a 
very  old  tree,  does  it  become  as 
rough  as  the  bark  of  the  sugar  maple. 
For  the  zoologist  this  region  is  like- 
wise invested  with  deep  interest. 
Here  exist  numerous  species  of  mol- 
luscs, fishes,  insects  and  birds. 
Amongst  the  birds  we  find  sweet- 
singing,  harmless  and  destructive 
ones,  the  so-called  "  wheat-bird," 
which  steals  the  new-sown  grains  of 
wheat,  being,  in  all  probability,  the 
one  of  all  the  birds  whose  presence  is 
least  desired  by  farmers.  Of  mam- 
mals, besides  the  badger  and  fox,  I 
observed  two  species  of  the  inoffen- 
sive and  useful  "  gopher  "  (Spermo- 
philus  Franklini  and  S.  tridecemlinea- 
tus),  both  of  which  burrow  in  the 
earth,  and  by  this  action  pulverize 
and  mix  the  soil.     Seldom  is  a  live 


buffalo  seen  now-a-days  ;  but  the  great 
number  of  bleached  buffalo  skeletons 
that  lie  scattered  over  the  prairies 
gives  proof  that  Dakota  has,  not  long 
ago,  been  one  of  the  favourite  haunts 
of  this  roving  animal. 

In  the  prairie  region  proper,  the 
soil  is  composed  of  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  of  dark-coloured  mat- 
ters, underlaid  by  heavy  gray  and 
white  clays.  A  new  well,  which  I  saw 
at  Kensington,  exhibited  layers,  first 
of  black  soil,  second  of  grayish-white 
clay,  next  blue  clay,  and  then,  about 
eight  feet  from  the  top,  another  layer 
of  black  soil  one  foot  thick,  and  ex- 
actly resembling  the  .  surface  layer. 
This  lower  stratum  of  black  matters 
was  in  turn  followed  by  underlying 
strata  of  gray  and  white  clays.  When 
the  black  surface  soil  is  wet  by  a  shower 
of  rain  or  otherwise  moistened,  it  be- 
comes excessively  and  provokingly  ad- 
hesive. On  account  of  a  drought  pre- 
vailmg  in  some  localities  throughout 
June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  I  experi- 
enced the  gluey  properties  of  the  soil 
for  only  a  day  or  two.  Towards  the 
sources  of  the  rivers,  and  therefore  in 
higher  grounds,  we  find  the  land  to 
be  undulating  and  hilly,  and  the 
surface  soil  to  possess  more  sand  and 
clay  than  in  the  lower  localities,  and 
thus  to  form  a  soil  altogether  better  bal- 
anced and  proportioned  in  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  sustenance  and 
growth  of  a  variety  of  crops.  In  the 
Pembina  Mountain  district,from  which 
spring  the  four  tributaries  of  the  Park 
River,  in  addition  to  wheat  and  oats, 
I  saw  carrots,  beets,  cabbages,  onions, 
potatoes,  and  peas  growing  and  thriv- 
ing well.  With  addition  of  straw  and 
barn-yard  manure,  in  the  careful  and 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  all  the  land  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  counties  of  Dakota  must 
eventually  prove  highly  productive. 
The  black  muck  and  loam  of  low-lying 
lands,  as  well  as  the  "alkaline"  depos- 
its of  some  districts  imperatively  de- 
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mand  the  silica  of  straw  and  the  am- 
monia compounds  of  stables  and 
barn-yards  in  order  to  render  them  fit 
for  yielding  an  abundance  of  the  ce- 
reals. They  cannot  afford  to  part 
with  any  of  the  sand  or  other  silice- 
ous substance  which  they  possess  in 
so  small  a  quantity.  Indeed,  if  more 
silica  than  that  contined  in  the  straw 
of  cereals  were  added  to  the  low  lands 
they  would  thereby  undoubtedly  be 
much  improved.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  results  of  experiments 
of  the  kind  indicated.  In  one  in- 
stance wheat  straw  had  been  spread 
over  a  field  and  afterwards  ploughed 
in,  and  in  another  instance  the  straw 
hadbeen  burnt  upon  the  land,  and  both 
of  these  experiments  were  attended 
with  good  results.  It  may  here  be  re- 
marked that  the  evident  origin  of  the 
"  alkaline  "  deposits  referred  to  as  oc- 
curring on  some  low-lying  farms  is  to  be 
found  in  the  occasional  overflow  of  the 
rivers,  the  waters  of  which  often  contain 
the  same  mineral  salts  in  about  the  same 
proportions  as  they  occur  in  the  soil. 
They  may  also  in  some  places  have 
been  deposited  ages  ago  by  the  waters 
of  a  great  salt  sea,  of  whose  existence 
there  appear  to  be  numerous  and 
ample  proofs.  Whatever  their  origin, 
their  presence  calls  for  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  scientist  and 
farmer.  I  think  a  convenient  and 
ready  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  evil 
effects  of  these  mineral  salts,  is  that 
mentioned  above,  by  a  liberal  use  of 
ordinary  barn-yard  manures,  instead 
of  keeping  no  stock  and  burning  all 
the  straw  in  one  heap,  or  of  dumping 
the  manure  into  the  river ;  practices 
far  too  common  in  that  country. 

The  water,  like  the  soil,  differs 
greatly  in  different  localities.  That 
of  the  rivers  near  their  mouths  is  gen- 
erally heavily  laden  with  common 
salt,  epsom  salts,  and  chloride  of  po- 
tassium j  while  that  of  the  same  rivers 
near  their  sources,  carries  but  little  of 
these  mineral  substances,  and  is  often 


quite  palatable.  Many  wells  of  ordi- 
nary depth,  say  twelve  to  twenty  feet, 
in  the  prairie  proper,  yield  a  water  so 
strongly  charged  with  sodium  chloride 
and  magnesium  sulphate  as  to  be  dis- 
agreeably saline  to  the  taste,  and  to 
possess  cathartic  qualities  in  a  slight 
degree.  Several  artesian  wells  have 
been  sunk  in  this  district,  some  of 
them  giving  forth  a  flowing  spring  of  sa- 
line waters,  others  yielding  water  pleas- 
ing to  the  palate  and  entirely  free  from 
sodium  and  magnesium  salts.  Again, 
near  the  heads  of  Forest  and  Park 
rivers  I  found  good  drinking  water. 
This,  obtained  from  ordinary  wells 
and  from  natural  springs,  was  alto- 
gether devoid  of  a  salty  or  other  un- 
pleasant taste.  Melted  ice  procured 
from  Salt  Lake  in  Walsh  county,  and 
from  Red  River,  proved  very  good 
indeed ;  and,  as  frost  is  not  of  rare 
occurrence  in  this  country,  perhaps 
there  is  no  easier  and  more  satisfac- 
tory method  of  purifying  the  water 
than  that  of  allowing  it  to  freeze. 
Two  freezings  would  probably  make 
it  absolutely  pure,  while  one  freezing 
would  make  it  sufficiently  pure  for 
ordinary  use.' 

For  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  their 
sources  the  Dakota  rivers  are  easily 
forded ;  in  fact  fording  is  the  com- 
mon mode  of  crossing  them,  their 
beds  being  of  gravel  of  very  firm 
consistence.  Red  River  is  navigable 
by  steamers  of  moderate  magnitude 
for  two  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  territory. 
Forest  River,  because  of  its  rapid  cur- 
rent, provides  the  towns  and  villages 
along  its  banks  with  good  drainage 
facilities.  Most  of  the  country  also 
possesses  useful  means  of  drainage  in 
the  form  of  "  coulees ^  A  coulee  is  (not 
a  Chinese  or  East  Indian  labourer, 
but)  a  long,  straight  or  winding,  shal- 
low ravine,  a  few  yards,  or  it  may  be, 
a  few  perches  in  width,  and  often 
opening  into  a  river  or  lake.  It  has 
neither  trees  nor  shubbery  in  or  about 
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it,  is  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  dried  up  for 
some  months  in  summer.  But  some 
cotdkes  are  much  deeper,  and  retain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  the 
year  round. 

Another  word,  7narais,  likewise  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  is  made  use 
of  there,  as  in  France,  to  designate  a 
low,  wet,  marshy  piece  of  ground. 

Nothing  is  more  refreshing  and  en- 
joyable than  a  carriage  ride  over  the 
level,  smooth  roads  of  the  prairie. 
Somewhat  monotonous,  it  may  prove 
to  be ;  but  then  there  are  no  stones,  no 
stumps  and  no  hills  to  wear  and  tear 
the  carriage  and  harness,  and  to  jar 
and  fatigue  the  horses  and  passengers. 
A  drive  of  fifty -five  miles,  with  an  ex- 
hilarating breeze  playing  upon  me, 
produced  less  weariness  than  one  of 
thirty  miles  over  the  ordinary  hilly 
roads  of  eastern  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  better,  of 
course,  if  there  were  a  few  stones  on 


the  prairie,  as  on  the  Pembina  Moun- 
tains, where,  now  and  then,  a  farm 
may  be  met  with  possessed  of  enough 
stone  for  a  well,  a  root-house,  and  the 
foundations  of  a  barn  and  a  dwelling- 
house.  However,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Dakota  is  dependent  upon 
other  States  for  her  needed  building 
stone;  for,  there  is  at  the  town  of 
Sioux  Falls,  in  southern  Dakota,  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  stone  quarries 
in  America.  The  stone,  which  is  of  a 
light-red  colour,  when  first  taken  out  is 
soft  and  can  be  readily  cut  and  pofish- 
ed ;  but,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  hard  and  well- 
suited  for  building  and  paving  mate- 
rial. The  city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
has,  recently,  for  the  pavement  of  her 
streets,  ordered  many  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  this  stone  from  Sioux 
Falls  quarries.  Good  brick  is  manu- 
factured in  the  brick-yards  of  Minto, 
Grand  Forks  and  other  towns. 
( 7'<?  be  continued. ) 


THE  LICENSING  OF  TEACHERS.* 


BY  J.  DEARNESS,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSPECTOR,  EAST  MIDDLESEX. 


[In  opening  the  paper  the  speaker 
established  the  proposition  that  the 
instructor  should  be  conversant  with 
the  subjects  he  undertakes  to  teach.] 

DOES  some  one  ask,  why  waste  time 
arguing  a  proposition  universally 
accepted  ?  If  it  is  universally  accepted, 
it  is  not  universally  practised.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  compare  the  cur- 
ricula for  teachers'  certificates  and  the 
examination  papers  with  the  course 
of  study  prescribed  to  be  taught  in 
our  Public  Schools.  Teachers  are 
possibly  ignorant   of  those   subjects 


*  Portion  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Provincial  Teach- 
ers' Association,  Aujfust,  1883. 


upon  which  they  are  not  examined. 
This  year  many  teachers  will  be 
licensed  whose  certificates  will  show 
that  they  have  been  examined  on 
grammar,  literature,  composition,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  geometry,  botany,  his- 
tory, geography  and  French,  physi- 
ology, including  hygiene,  and  reading. 
Three  of  these  subjects  are  not  pre- 
scribed to  be  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools,  but  trustees  may,  by  law, 
require  these  same  teachers  to  teach 
writing,  algebra,  music,  business  forms 
(of  book-keeping),  elementary  physics, 
and  the  principles  of  agriculture.  It 
might  be  reasonably  expected  that 
a  teacher's  certificate  would  show,  at 
least,  his  standing  in  the  three  R's, 
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but  strange  to  say  there  is  no  exami- 
nation in  writing  either  at  the  literary 
or  the  so-called  professional  exami- 
nation. No  wonder,  then,  that  teach- 
ers are  fast  becoming  proverbial  for 
bad  penmanship.  It  is  indisputable 
that  subjects  not  having  a  place  on 
the  curriculum  of  examination  are 
ignored  in  the  course  of  preparation. 
Is  there  any  other  country  than  On- 
tario where  persons  may  obtain 
national  and  life  certificates  without 
any  knowledge  of  algebra?  Still 
worse,  a  candidate  may  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate without  the  least  knowledge 
of  natural  science.  Another  anomaly, 
candidates  for  Third  Class  Provin- 
cial Certificates  need  to  get  a  minimum 
of  only  20  per  cent,  on  the  important 
subjects,  such  as  composition,  arith- 
metic, grammar  and  spelling ;  but  on 
the  additional  subjects,  French,  Lat- 
in, history,  or  music,  they  must  ob- 

n  at  least  30  per  cent. 

*  -x-  -x-  -x- 

While  our  County  Model  Schools 
have  done  much  good,  yet  six  years' 
experience  proves  that  they  do  but 
inadequately  meet  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  established.  The 
teacher-in-training  does  not  gain  that 
grasp  of  methods  which  enables  him 
to  reproduce  them  according  to  his 
own  individuality  with  adaptation  to 
the  varying  circumstances  in  which 
he  finds  himself  placed.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  County  Model  School 
effects  so  little  lasting  benefit  is  the 
shortness  of  the  session.  Just  think 
of  it :  the  acquirement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  difficult  art  and  skill  in 
the  practice  of  their  application  in 
one  quarter  !  Young  people  pretend- 
ing to  learn  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion, the  art  of  school  management, 
organization  and  discipline,  and  the 
particular  methods  of  teaching  a 
dozen  or  more  subjects  as  well  as 
the  common  underlying  principles 
— all  in  three  months  !  Austria, 
with  120  years'  experience,  now  re- 


quires her  teachers  to  spend  four 
years  in  the  training  school;  and 
Prussia,  the  first  country  in  the  world 
to  establish  Normal  Schools,  pre- 
scribes a  three  years'  course.  But 
in  Ontario  one  short  session  at  the 
Model  School  is  but  partly  devoted 
to  the  study  of  didactics.  Can  any 
one  tell  why  the  study  of  reading, 
elocution,  mental  arithmetic,  school 
law  and  physiology  —  more  than 
enough  to  occupy  the  whole  time — 
should  be  crowded  into  those  three 
months?  These  subjects  could  be 
taught  as  conveniently  in  the  High 
School  as  in  the  Model  School,  and 
such  an  arrangement  would  tax  the 
Model  School  masters  less  severely, 
and  not  cram  and  worry  the  students 
so  much  as  the  existing  plan.  The 
value  of  the  Model  School  to  the 
teacher-in-training  would  be  greatly 
enhanced,  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
teachers  increased,  if  the  Education 
Department  were  to  establish  an 
Entrance  Examination,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  County  Boards,  who 
would  examine  candidates  on  the 
subjects  which  they  might  be  re- 
quired to  teach  and  which  they  did 
not  take  at  the  Intermediate,  and  on 
subjects  pecuHar  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, such  as  school  law.  Then 
those  few  precious  weeks  could  be 
earnestly  devoted  to  real  professional 
work,  and  not  frittered  away  on  those 
who  had  not  yet  learned  reading  or 

mental  arithmetic. 

^fr  *  *  * 

A  recent  Regulation  requires  a 
teacher  to  hold  a  Non-professional 
Third  for  at  least  a  year  before  he 
enters  for  his  Non-professional  Second. 
This  revives  what  proved  to  be  the  most, 
perhaps  the  only,  mischievous  feature 
of  the  Bill  of  187 1.  It  will  be  found 
again,  as  from  1871  to  1877,  that  the 
majority  of  those  successful  at  the 
Non-professional  Third  Class  Exami- 
nation, and  of  the  required  age,  will 
enter  the  Model  School,  teach  three 
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years,  and  then,  rusty  and  unwilling 
to  go  again  over  the  whole  Non- 
professional field,  will  either  impor- 
tune for  extensions  or  forsake  the  pro- 
fession. Instead  of  being  driven  out 
of  the  profession  or  harassed  while  in 
it,  they  should  be  encouraged  or  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  minimum 
amount  of  literary  work  necessary  for 
a  life  certificate  before  entering  on 
teaching.  The  grades  of  the  lower 
certificate  should  indicate  the  ad- 
vancement made  in  professional  ac- 
quirements, and  the  higher  class  cer- 
tificate reward  additional  literary  and 
professional  effort. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Third  Class 
Certificates  were  made  Provincial 
before  the  standards  upon  which  the 
same  are  granted  were  made  uniform. 
There  was  never  greater  disparity  in 
this  respect  in  any  examination  in 
Ontario  than  at  present  exists  in  the 
final  examination  at  the  County 
Model  Schools.  In  some  counties 
where  there  was  a  scarcity  of  teachers 
every  Model  School  student  received 
a  certificate  in  order  that  all  the 
schools  might  be  supplied ;  in  other 
counties  only  those  were  awarded 
certificates  who  actually  merited  them. 
It  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  schools 
of  the  latter  counties,  and  to  the 
rejected  candidates  in  them,  that  per- 
sons of  inferior  qualifications  may 
come  from  other  counties  and  obtain 
immediate  employment. 

At  least  one-tenth  of  our  schools 
are  held  by  teachers  possessing  but 
extensions  of  Third  Class  Certificates, 
hence  it  is  worth  inquiring  upon  what 
terms  these  are  granted.  It  would 
seem  from  the  number  of  such  exten- 
sions granted  in  different  counties 
that  the  measure  of  indulgence  en- 
joyed by  holders  of  expired  Third 
Class  Certificates  is  variable.  In  five 
counties  there  was  an  average  in  each 
of  thirty-five  extensions  granted  last 
year,  while  in  seventeen  other  coun- 
ties there  were  less  than  ten  exten- 


sions granted.  Some  Inspectors  re- 
commend but  few  extensions,  aiid 
only  in  very  special  or  peculiar  cases. 
They  argue  (ist)  that  the  teacher  is  en- 
couraged to  inactivity  if  he  is  led  to 
hope  for  an  extension  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  "Third;"  (2nd)  public 
interest  demands  that  the  teacher 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  make 
himself  a  more  efficient  instructor  by 
attending  the  institutions  provided  by 
the  public  for  that  purpose;  and 
(3rd)  that  to  grant  extensions  indis- 
criminately is  unjust  to  those  teachers 
who,  too  independent,  ambitious,  or 
conscientious  to  crave  extensions, 
sacrifice  time  and  money  to  qualify 
themselves  more  fully  for  their  chosen 
work,  but  returning  find  the  schools 
filled,  or  salaries  reduced,  by  those 
who  eked  out  extensions  in  their  ab- 
sence. Other  Inspectors  make  it  a 
rule  to  recommend  extensions  only 
when  the  trustees'  application  accom- 
panies that  of  the  teacher.  A  third 
class  of  Inspectors,  it  is  alleged,  re- 
commend extensions  to  all -comers. 
Extensions  of  Third  Class  Certifi- 
cates, I  submit,  should  be  granted 
sparingly,  and  on  some  kind  of  re- 
examination, and  that  by  the  County 
Boards. 

There  are  a  few  persons  who  for- 
merly held  certificates  and  proved 
themselves  possessed  of  excellent 
natural  qualifications  for  teaching,  but 
who  are  unable  to  attain  the  present 
standard  required  in  mathematics  or, 
it  may  be,  some  other  part  of  the 
literary  examination.  It  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  public  education  to 
empower  County  Boards  to  grant 
such  persons  assistants'  certificates 
qualifying  them  to  be  engaged  as 
assistant  teachers  but  not  to  take  sole 
charge  of  a  school. 

Three  years'  teaching  prior  to  1877, 
which  now  gives  exemption  from  Pro- 
fessional Examination,  is  not  worth 
so  much  on  the  average  as  three 
years'  teaching  since  that  date ;  be- 
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cause  all  who  commenced  in  or  be- 
fore 1874  had  not  the  advantage  of 
even  the  County  Model  School  train- 
ing. It  is  wrong  to  give  the  higher 
value  to  the  inferior  article.  It  is  al- 
leged that  this  discrimination  is  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  claims  of  individuals 
who,  if  they  had  passed  before  1877, 
would  not  have  been  obliged  to  go  to 
the  Normal  School.  The  public 
expects  much  of  the  Normal  Schools 
(their  cost  justifies  the  expectation), 
and  it  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
every  teacher,  in  order  to  do  his  best 
work,  shall  attend  one  of  these  train- 
ing institutions. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
paper:  —  ist.  Teachers'  certificates 
should  bear  evidence  that  their  hold- 
ers have  been  examined  in  the  sub- 
jects that  they  may  be  legally  required 
to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  at  the 
time  such  certificates  are  granted. 
2nd.  The  maximum  and  minimum 
values  assigned  different  subjects 
should  be  in  some  degree  proportioned 
relatively  to  their  importance.     3rd. 


All  work  not  strictly  professional,  and 
any  other  work  that  can  be  done  as- 
well,  or  nearly  as  well,  in  the  High 
School,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  Model 
School,  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  Model  School  course.  4th.  In- 
tending candidates  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates should  be  required  to  accom- 
plish the  minimum  amount  of  non- 
professional work  required  for  a  life 
certificate  before  they  are  licensed  to 
take  sole  charge  of  a  school.  5th. 
Every  certificate  should  be  limited  to 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  body 
that  grants  it.  6th.  Extensions  should 
be  granted  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  that  by  the  County  Board  on 
some  kind  of  re-examination.  7th. 
In  certain  cases  certificates  might 
be  granted  permitting  the  recipi- 
ents to  be  appointed  as  assistants^ 
but  not  to  take  sole  charge  of  a 
school.  8th.  The  immunity  from 
attendance  at  the  Normal  School 
now  enjoyed  by  those  who  taught 
three  years  prior  to  1877  should 
cease,  at  least  after  a  year's  notice 
to  that  effect. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


BY  GEORGE  GARY  EGGLESTON. 


SCARCELY  any  subject  has  occu- 
pied a  larger  place  in  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  during  the  last 
twenty  years  than  the  education  of 
women,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  like 
a  definite  general  agreement  concern- 
ing any  point  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion. We  have  clamorous  cries  for 
the  identical  education  of  women  and 
men,  for  co-education,  and  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  whatever 
that  may  mean ;  we  have  discussions 
of  the  comparative  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  men  and  women,  and  of  the 
physical  fitness  or  unfitness  of  girls 
for  university  work  ;  now  and  then  we 
26 


have  graphic  pen-pictures  of  the  do- 
mestic misery  produced  by  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  out  of  the  intellectual 
plane  occupied  by  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  tirades,  innumerable  as 
vague,  against  the  frivolity  of  the  edu- 
cation given  to  girls  in  fashionable 
schools.  But  with  all  this  discussion 
the  public  is  still  divided  in  opinion 
upon  that  question  of  supreme  im- 
portance. What  training  and  what 
teaching  ought  we  to  give  to  the  girls 
who  are  to  be  the  wives  of  our  boys, 
and  who  are  to  bring  up  the  next 
generation  of  Americans  ? 

Perhaps  the  absurd  notion  that  there. 
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is,  somehow,  antagonism  between  the 
interests  of  the  sexes  or  the  dignity  of 
the  sexes  in  this  matter  has  had  much 
to  do  with  our  failure  to  come  to  an 
agreement;  buta  more  serious  obstacle 
has  been  the  common  neglect  of  the 
debaters  to  inquire  particularly  into 
the  fundamental  relations  of  education 
to  life.  The  definite  statement  of  a 
few  elementary  principles  may  help 
us  here,  although  the  principles  are  so 
commonplace  and  obvious  that  their 
formal  statement  seems  almost  ab- 
surdly unnecessary. 

The  purpose  of  education,  whether 
we  hold  what  are  called  utilitarian 
views  or  not,  is  to  fit  its  recipient  for 
life.  Education  which  does  not  fit 
its  recipient  for  life,  or  which  does  so 
imperfectly,  is  to  that  extent  defective, 
misdirected,  useless. 

In  the  education  of  every  human 
being,  therefore,  distinct  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  conditions  and 
requirements,  general  and  particular, 
of  the  life  which  that  being  is  likely 
to  lead,  and  the  education  should  in- 
clude due  provision  for  such  contin- 
gencies as  are  probable  or  easily  possi- 
ble, though  not  certain. 

All  discussion  of  educational  prob- 
lems, to  be  profitable,  must  be  founded 
upon  a  proper  recognition  of  these 
fundamental  principles. 

*'  I  utterly  loathe  and  detest  the  kind 
of  education  you  have  received," 
wrote  the  late  Horace  Greeley  to  a 
young  Oxford  graduate  who  had 
applied  to  him  for  employment,  "  be- 
cause it  has  unfitted  you  for  life,  and 
has  given  you  no  means  of  taking  care 
of  yourself,  or  of  making  yourself  use- 
ful in  your  generation."  I  quote 
from  memory  a  letter  which  was 
brought  to  me  to  read  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  except  in  the  first  clause 
of  it  I  can  pretend  to  give  only  the 
substance,  not  the  exact  words ;  but 
the  substance  is  the  soundest  philoso- 
phy, and  in  this  country  we  recognize 
the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  to  a 


certain  extent  at  least,  though  we  are 
apt  to  misapply  it  in  the  direction  of 
material  utilitarianism  and  in  a  con- 
tempt for  scholastic  acquirements,  as 
Mr.  Greeley  did  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  letter,  where  he  wrote,  "  I  thank 
God  that  I  was  graduated  from  a  New 
England  very  common  school  ! " 

The  principle  is  that  which  has  been 
enunciated  above,  and  it  is  fundamen- 
tal, as  we  have  said,  to  all  profitable 
discussion  of  education.  The  purpose 
of  the  present  paper  is  to  inquire 
whither  its  application  to  the  question 
of  women's  education  leads.  By  this 
test,  what  teaching,  what  knowledge, 
what  skill,  and  what  intellectual  and 
physical  discipline  do  our  daughters 
need  ?  This  is  a  question  of  the 
highest  moment. 

Upon  the  answer  which  this  genera- 
tion gives  to  it  will  depend  the  happi- 
ness and  the  welfare  of  generations  to 
come.  No  man  or  woman  who  has 
daughters  to  bring  to  womanhood  or 
sons  to  be  mated  with  the  young 
women  of  the  future  can  afford  to 
treat  the  theme  lightly  or  in  a  spirit  of 
perversity. 

Before  we  can  decide  what  edu- 
cation our  daughters  need  we  must 
know  what  their  lives  are  likely  to  be, 
and  what  demands  life  is  likely  to 
make  upon  them.  Luckily  we  know 
in  the  main,  and  the  contingencies 
are  such  that  we  may  provide  against 
them.  So  large  a  proportion  of  our 
girls  will  become  wives  and  mothers 
that  our  only  safety  lies  in  giving  all 
of  them  proper  preparation  for  the 
life  of  wives  and  mothers. 

For  such  a  life  they  will  need,  first 
of  all,  good  physical  health.  So  cer- 
tain and  so  imperative  is  this  need, 
and  so,  surely  must  neglect  of  it  re- 
sult in  wretchedness,  that  inattention 
to  this  matter  may  fairly  be  called 
criminal.  Yet  in  no  other  particular, 
perhaps,  is  the  education  of  girls  more 
generally  neglected  or  more  frequently 
misdirected.     There  is  not  only  too 
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little  systematic  effort  made  to  educate 
girls'  bodies  into  supple  robustness, 
and  to  give  stamina  and  buoyancy  to 
their  constitutions,  but  there  is,  too 
commonly,  positive  education  in  ill 
health  given  to  them.  Very  much 
that  is  most  carefully  done  for  girls  is 
directly  productive  of  ill  health,  weak- 
ness, and  want  of  stamina.  The  care 
given  to  the  complexion,  for  example, 
by  which  too  many  mothers  mean  only 
the  whiteness  of  the  skin,  commonly 
consists  of  restraints  which  break  down 
the  nervous  system,  impair  vitality, 
and  invite  invalidism.  This  is  not  a 
lecture  on  hygiene,  and  it  is  no  part 
of  our  purpose  to  suggest  the  proper 
hygienic  governance  of  girls'  lives. 
We  seek  only  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  physical  training  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  education  of 
girls. 

As  wives  and  mothers  our  girls  are 
to  be,  in  Addison's  phrase,  ''the 
cement  of  society."  Without  their 
purity  and  grace,  and  inteUigence  and 
good  temper,  society  would  crumble 
to  pieces.  It  will  be  their  task  to  keep 
the  world  sweet  and  wholesome;  to 
create,  regulate,  and  maintain  social 
intercourse  of  a  graceful,  profitable 
kind ;  to  make  life  worth  living.  It 
will  be  theirs  to  make  homes  with  the 
material  means  which  men  furnish; 
to  turn  mere  dwelling-houses  into  cen- 
tres of  attractive  domestic  life.  Upon 
them  chiefly  will  fall  the  duty  of  orna- 
menting life,  cultivating  the  world's 
taste,  keeping  its  moral  nature  alive, 
and  inspiring  the  men  of  their  gene- 
ration with  high  and  worthy  concep- 
tions of  purity  and  duty.  It  will  be 
theirs  to  entertain  the  world,  too,  and 
to  amuse  it  in  profitable  ways  ;  to 
minister  in  all  womanliness  to  its 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  health 
and  comfort.  Women  only  can  create 
that  sweet  and  wholesome  atmosphere 
in  which  domestic  life  springs  into 
existence  and  grows.  Above  all  and 
beyond  all  in  importance,  these  girls 


whom  we  are  educating  must  bear 
and  rear  the  next  generation  of  men 
and  women,  and  upon  their  fitness  to 
discharge  this  task  well  the  character 
of  the  future  men  and  women  of 
America  depends. 

Our  civilization  is  founded  abso- 
lutely and  wholly  upon  the  family,  and 
the  wife  and  mother  determines  the 
character  and  life  of  the  family.  Is 
it  not  worth  our  while,  therefore — 
nay,  is  it  not  our  highest  and  most 
imperative  duty — to  take  care  that 
our  girls,  upon  whose  shoulders  such 
tasks  as  these  are  presently  to  fall, 
shall  be  fitted  by  every  means  in  our 
power  for  the  due  and  happy  discharge 
of  functions  so  important?  Is  it  not 
criminal  folly  for  us  to  treat  their  edu- 
cation as  nothing  more  than  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  frivolous  life  of  the  ball- 
room ?  And  is  it  any  whit  wiser  for 
us  to  push  them  into  wearing  compe- 
tition with  men  in  university  work,  to 
the  neglect  of  aught  that  belongs  by 
right  of  life's  need  to  their  own  proper 
education  ? 

As  a  preparation  for  such  duties  as 
we  have  outlined  above,  girls  need 
both  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of 
a  kind  which  neither  any  fashionable 
girls'  school  nor  any  university  in  the 
land  provides  or  can  provide.  They 
need,  above  all,  the  training  of  home 
life  and  home  influences — this  far 
more  than  scholastic  discipline,  far 
more  than  what  we  term  accomplish- 
ments. 

We  do  not  complain  that  either  the 
fashionable  schools  or  the  universities 
teach  girls  more  than  is  good  for  them 
in  either  of  these  directions,  but  that 
they  neglect  to  teach  much  that  is  of 
greater  necessity  as  a  preparation  for 
life  than  anything  that  they  do  teach. 

The  woman  who  is  to  be  happy  and 
useful  as  the  maker  and  mistress  of  a 
home  must  know  the  art  of  home 
making  and  home  ruling.  Yet  how 
very  small  a  place  is  given  to  the 
teaching  of  these  arts  in  our  schemes 
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of  education  for  girls  !  We  should 
call  that  man  a  fool  who  hoped  to  see 
his  son  successful  as  a  merchant  or 
banker  but  neglected  to  have  him  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  arithmetic 
and  book-keeping.  But  thousands  of 
girls  are  married  every  year  who  do 
not  know  how  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread, 
or  to  set  a  table,  or  to  iron  a  napkin, 
or  to  make  a  bed  becomingly.  Is  it 
expected  that  servants  shall  do  these 
things  ?  So  the  young  man  who  is  to 
be  made  into  a  merchant  or  banker 
will  have  his  book-keepers  to  write 
out  his  accounts  and  make  his  arith- 
metical calculations  for  him,  but  he 
must  understand  these  processes  for 
himself,  or  he  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
his  servants.  Moreover,  in  the  wo- 
man's case,  there  may  not  always  be 
servants  or  the  means  with  which  to 
command  their  services,  and  their  in- 
competence at  best  needs  the  super- 
vision of  a  mistress  skilled  in  all  their 
arts.  This  seems  a  homely  matter, 
doubtless,  to  those  persons  who  see 
the  complete  salvation  of  women  in 
university  education,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter which  touches  the  happiness  of 
women  themselves,  and  closely  con- 
cerns the  well-being  of  a  world  whose 
whole  life  centres  in  and  is  founded 
upon  the  home.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  girl  ought  ever  to  come 
to  maturity  without  having  acquired 
both  skill  and  taste  in  every  art  of 
the  household,  or  that  no  woman 
deficient  in  this  particular  can  marry 
without  serious  risk  to  her  own  happi- 
ness and  to  that  of  the  persons  about 
her.  It  does  nobody  any  harm  for 
the  mistress  of  a  household  to  know 
how  to  calculate  an  eclipse,  but  it  is 
disastrous  for  her  to  be  herself  eclipsed 
by  h6r  Bridget. 

For  the  proper  ordering  of  a  house- 
hold jevery  woman  needs  a  cultivated 
taste,  and  her  education  should  include 
very  careful  attention  to  this  point. 
It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  women  to 
beautify,  to  ornament  the  world,  and 


especially  their  own  homes  and  their 
own  persons ;  and  the  woman  whose 
taste  does  not  enable  her  to  dress 
herself  becomingly,  to  arrange  the 
furniture  and  ornaments  of  her  rooms 
tastefully,  and  generally  to  give  a 
touch  of  seemliness  to  that  part  of 
the  world  with  which  she  has  to  do, 
misses  and  fails  in  a  part  of  her  work, 
to  her  own  loss  and  that  of  all  other 
persons  with  whom  she  comes  in  con- 
tact. It  is  not  necessary  that  our 
girls  shall  become  artists,  but  it  is 
important  that  they  shall  have  a 
trained  appreciation  of  beauty  and 
fair  skill  in  producing  it. 

The  study  of  music,  and  especially 
the  acquirement  of  practical  skill  in 
the  making  of  music,  is  sufficiently 
well  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of 
a  girl's  education  ;  but  some  question 
has  been  raised  on  this  subject  by 
the  very  persons  who  have  most  loudly 
complained  of  the  defectiveness  of 
women's  education  in  scholastic 
studies.  It  is  frequently  said  that 
only  those  girls  who  have  marked 
ability  in  music,  and  who  therefore 
are  likely  to  excel  in  it,  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  time  to  its  study.  We 
do  not  argue  in  that  way  respecting 
the  education  of  boys.  We  make  all 
our  boys  study  arithmetic,  those  who 
have  not  as  well  as  those  who  have 
a  natural  aptitude  for  mathematics. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  value  of 
musical  skill  to  a  woman  as  a  resource 
for  her  own  entertainment,  as  a  means 
of  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  her 
home,  and,  more  than  all,  as  a  refin- 
ing, softening  influence  upon  children, 
it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  knowledge  of  music  is  as  neces- 
sary to  a  girl  as  acquaintance  with 
arithmetic  is  to  a  boy ;  and  as  no  boy 
not  an  idiot  is  incapable  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  so  no  girl 
with  hands  and  ordinary  mental 
capacity  is  incapable  of  acquiring  fair 
skill  in  music. 

Most  important  of  all  a  woman's  ac- 
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complishments,  however,  is  the  ability 
to  maintain  an  intelligent,  vivacious 
conversation  with  family  friends  and 
guests.  A  woman  who  is  a  good 
talker,  and  who  can  talk  equally  well 
whatever  the  character  of  her  guests 
may  be,  is  a  blessing,  a  boon  to  the 
world.  By  nature  all  women  are 
fitted  to  acquire  this  accomplishment. 
All  women  talk  much ;  that  all  of 
them  do  not  talk  well  is  mainly  the 
fault  of  those  who  have  educated 
them. 

They  have  not  been  provided  with 
subjects  of  conversation,  and  their 
minds  have  not  been  trained  to  that 
alertness  and  that  catholicity  of  intel- 
lectual sympathy  which  are  necessary 
conditions  of  conversational  success 
in  varied  company.  This  need  can 
and  should  be  provided  for  in  the  edu- 
cation of  girls.  In  order  to  talk  well 
a  woman  must  be  well  informed  upon 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  She  must 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  must  be  interested  in  it — the 
great  world  of  life,  not  the  wretched, 
narrow  little  world  of  gossip  which  is 
called  society.  She  must  be  interested 
in  the  world's  great  interests  and  its 
minor  concerns.  She  must  know 
something  of  the  drama,  of  art,  of 
music,  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  of 
current  literature,  and  she  must  be  in- 
terested in  these  things.  So  equipped, 
she  need  never  make  a  remark  about 
the  weather,  or  fall  to  discussing  the 
depravity  of  servants — a  depravity 
which  is  lacking  in  the  variety  neces- 
sary to  make  it  an  interesting  theme 
of  conversation.  Training  may  so 
equip  her  by  awakening  her  interest 
in  these  things,  and  by  giving  her  the 
necessary  general  acquaintance  with 
them.  Another  need  of  women's 
lives,  a  sore  one,  the  neglect  of  which 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  misery,  is  the 
means  of  self-entertainment.  Every 
woman  must  necessarily  pass  many 
hours  alone  in  her  own  home,  and  the 
torture  of  loneliness  is  inevitable,  un- 


less the  woman  is  capable  of  being 
sufficient  company  for  herself.  It  is 
incapacity  in  this  direction  which 
makes  gadabouts  of  some  women,  and 
melancholy-maniacs  of  others.  That 
a  condition  so  certain  to  exist  is  not 
provided  for  in  education  is  a  griev- 
ous wrong  and  cruelty.  In  the  train- 
ing already  suggested  as  a  means  of 
giving  women  skill  in  conversation, 
we  have  the  chief  conditions  of  escape 
from  ennui.  The  woman  who  reads 
her  newspaper  every  day,  and  the 
magazines  every  month,  and  who 
maintains  her  acquaintance  with  books 
and  her  love  for  them,  is  not  apt  to 
find  time  dragging  heavily  on  her 
hands.  If  to  this  she  adds  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
in  education,  charity,  and  those  great 
political  questions  which  involve  the 
welfare  of  the  race,  or  of  classes  and 
nations,  she  will  always  have  occu- 
pation enough  for  her  mind  and  heart, 
and  will  always  be  the  best  of  com- 
pany for  herself,  or  for  any  other 
intelligent  human  being. 

In  our  scheme  of  education  for 
girls,  therefore,  we  would  make  every- 
thing subordinate  to  the  one  purpose 
of  fitting  them  to  lead  the  lives  of 
women  contentedly  in  happiness  and 
usefulness  and  all  grace;  we  would 
seek  first  of  all  to  make  women  of 
them,  women  capable  of  doing  the 
duties  of  a  woman's  life  becomingly 
and  well,  and  of  enjoying  that  life. 
To  that  end  we  would  make  it  a  first 
care  to  give  them  good  health  and 
strong  constitutions ;  secondly,  to 
train  them  thoroughly  in  all  domestic 
arts ;  thirdly,  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic 
side  of  their  natures,  in  order  that 
they  may  know  how  to  minister  to 
beauty ;  fourthly,  to  train  them  to 
right  ethical  principles  and  impulses, 
and  cultivate  in  them  a  genuine  love 
of  home  and  its  duties ;  finally,  we 
would  cultivate  in  every  girl  such 
sympathies  and  tastes  as  are  necessary 
to   the   healthful   occupation  of  her 
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mind  and  the  development  of  her 
conversational  powers ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  would  lead  her  to  a  love  of  letters, 
of  music  and  art,  and  to  a  reason- 
able interest  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind. 

Such,  we  think,  is,  in  outline  and 
substance,  the  education  which  com- 
mon-sense must  prompt  us  to  give 
to  our  girls  by  way  of  preparation  for 
that  matronly  life  which  each  of  them 
will  most  probably  lead.  If  to  this 
preparation  for  life  any  girl  chooses 
and  is  able  to  add  scholastic  attain- 
ments, there  can  be  no  objection ; 
but  these  are  the  educational  neces- 
saries of  life,  while  scholatic  attain- 
ments are  life's  refinements.  To  neg- 
lect necessary  preparation  for  happy 
and  useful  life  in  order  to  acquire  un- 
necessary scholastic  training  is  simply 
folly  of  a  suicidal  sort.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  great  majority  of  women, 
for  lack  of  time,  or  means,  or  inclina- 
tion, cannot  become  scholars  in  the 
university  sense,  in  any  case,  and  to 
set  up  such  a  standard  as  a  common 
one  for  girls  to  strive  to  attain,  seems 
little  less  than  a  waste  of  the  world's 
most  precious  commodity — good  wo- 
manly women.  The  woman  is  of 
greater  worth  to  the  world  than  the 
scholar. 

In  addition  to  this  preparation  for 
the  life  which  each  woman  is  most 
likely  to  lead,  there  should  be  in  every 
case  some  preparation  made  for  a  con- 
tingency which  may  become  a  fact  in 
any  woman's  life — the  contingency, 
namely,  of  impoverished  self-depen- 
dence. No  one  will  dispute  the  ab- 
stract assertion  that  any  given  girl 
may  some  day  have  herself  and  per- 
haps her  family  to  support ;  and  yet 
our  schemes  of  education  for  girls  are 
framed  precisely  as  if  this  were  not 
and  could  not  be  true.  As  a  rule,  no 
provision  whatever  is  made  for  such 
a  contingency  in  the  education  of 
girls,  no  recognition  whatever  is  given 
to   the   fact   that   the  chance  exists. 


We  shut  our  eyes  to  the  danger ;  we 
hope  that  the  ill  may  never  come,  and 
we  put  the  thought  of  it  away  from 
us.  In  brief,  we  trust  to  luck ;  and 
that  is  a  most  unwise — I  was  about 
to  say  an  idiotic — thing  to  do. 

Each  one  of  us  has  known  women 
to  whom  this  mischance  has  happened, 
and  each  one  of  us  knows  that  it  may 
happen  to  the  daughter  whom  we  ten- 
derly cherish,  yet  we  put  no  arms  in 
her  hands  with  which  to  fight  this 
danger ;  we  equip  her  for  every  need 
except  this  sorest  of  all  needs;  we 
leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  chance, 
knowing  that  the  time  may  come  when 
she  whom  we  have  not  taught  to  do 
any  bread-winning  work  will  have 
need  of  bread,  and  will  know  no  way 
in  which  to  get  it  except  through  de- 
pendence, beggary,  or  worse.  She 
can  teach  ?  Yes,  if  she  can  find  some 
politician  to  secure  an  appointment 
for  her.  She  can  prick  back  poverty 
with  the  point  of  her  needle?  Yes, 
at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  a  week, 
or,  if  she  is  a  skilful  needle-woman^ 
at  twice  or  thrice  that  pittance. 

Is  it  not  beyond  comprehension 
that  intelligent  and  affectionate  fathers, 
knowing  the  dreadful  possibilities  that 
lie  before  daughters  whom  they  love 
with  fondest  indulgence,  should  neg- 
lect to  take  simplest  precaution  in 
their  behalf?  We  are  a  dull,  blind, 
precedent-loving  set  of  animals,  we 
human  beings.  We  neglect  this  plain 
duty,  at  this  terrible  risk,  simply  be- 
cause such  has  been  the  custom. 
Some  few  of  us  have  made  our  minds 
to  set  this  cruel  custom  at  defiance, 
and  to  give  our  girls  the  means  of 
escape  from  this  danger.  It  is  our 
creed  that  every  education  is  fatally 
defective  which  does  not  include  defi- 
nite skill  in  some  art  or  handicraft  or 
knowledge  with  which  bread  and  shel- 
ter may  be  certainly  won  in  case  of 
need.  If  the  necessity  for  putting 
such  skill  to  use  never  arises,  no  harm 
is  done,  but  good  rather,  even  in  ^'^ 
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case,  because  the  consciousness  of 
ability  to  do  battle  with  poverty  frees 
it  possessor  from  apprehension,  and 
adds  to  that  confident  sense  of  security 
without  which  contentment  is  impos- 
sible. All  men  recognize  this  fact  in 
the  case  of  boys  ;  its  recognition  in 


the  case  of  girls  is  not  one  whit  less- 
necessary.  It  seems  to  me  at  least 
that  every  girl  is  grievously  wronged 
who  is  suffered  to  grow  up  to  woman- 
hood and  to  enter  the  world  without 
some  marketable  skill. — Harper's  New 
Monthly  Magazine. 


A  BOY'S  BOOKS,  THEN  AND  NOW.— XV. 


BY  HENRY  SCADDING,  D.D.,  TORONTO. 

[Concluded.] 
( Continued  from  page  338?) 


(g)  Johnson. 

JOHNSON'S  Dictionary  is  a  book 
so  well  known,  at  least  by  re- 
pute, that  a  very  few  words  will 
suffice  for  a  notice  of  my  two-volume 
quarto  copy,  dated  1785;  one  year 
after  Johnson's  decease.  It  has  hap- 
pened to  Johnson  as  to  Walker,  to 
have  his  work  enlarged,  improved, 
and  re-edited  so  often,  that  the  books 
now  circulating  under  his  name  are 
scarcely  to  be  identified  with  the  orig- 
inal work.  In  18 18  Todd's  Johnson 
appeared,  swollen  to  five  volumes 
quarto ;  and  since  then,  Latham  has 
added  largely  to  Todd. 

At  the  foot  of  the  title  page  of  this 
1785  edition,  it  is  again  pleasant  to 
notice  the  names — household  words 
many  of  them ! — of  the  London  book- 
sellers concerned  in  its  publication : 
J.  F.  and  C.  Rivington,  L.  Davis,  T. 
Payne  and  Son,  W.  Owen,  T.  Long- 
man, B.  Law,  J.  Dodsley,  C.  Dilly, 
W.  Lowndes,  G.  G.  J.  and  J.  Robin- 
son, T.  Cadell,  Jo.  Johnson,  J.  Rob- 
son,  W.  Richardson,  J.  Nichols,  R. 
Baldwin,  W.  Goldsmith,  J.  Murray, 
W.  Stuart,  R  Elmsley,  W.  Fox,  S. 
Hayes,  A.  Strahan,  W.  Bent,  T.  and 
J.  Egerton,  and  M.  Newbery. 

Johnson's  original  dictionary  was 
by  no  means  a  mere  alphabetical  reg- 


ister of  definitions  and  derivations. 
It  was  a  volume  interesting  to  read, 
ad  aperturam,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  selections  from  English 
authors  given  in  illustration  of  the 
use  and  meaning  of  each  word.  In 
these  quotations  the  compiler  was 
studious  that  there  should  be  likewise 
a  certain  moral  drift.  "When  first  I 
engaged  in  this  work,"  Johnson  tells 
us  in  his  Preface,  "I  resolved  to  leave 
neither  words  nor  things  unexamined, 
and  pleased  myself  with  a  prospect  of 
the  hours  which  I  should  revel  away 
in  feasts  of  literature,  the  obscure  re- 
cesses of  northern  learning  which  I 
should  enter  and  ransack,  the  treasures 
with  which  I  expected  every  scearch 
into  those  neglected  mines  to  reward 
my  labour,  and  the  triumph  with  which. 
I  should  display  my  acquisitions  to- 
mankind.  When  I  had  thus  enquired 
into  the  original  of  words,  I  resolved 
to  show  likewise  my  attention  ta 
things,  to  pierce  deep  into  every 
science,  .  .  .  that  my  book  might 
be  in  place  of  all  other  dictionaries 
whether  appellative  or  technical." 
This  was  his  ideal.  After  labouring 
hard  to  make  it  a  reality,  the  writer 
is  constrained  to  avow  that  he  has 
fallen  short  of  what  he  had  hoped 
to  effect.     "These  were  the  dreams 
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of  a  poet,"  he  says,  "  doomed  at  last 
to  wake  a  lexicographer."  He  dis- 
couraged would-be  critics,  however, 
by  classing  them  beforehand  with 
fools  and  blockheads.  "  A  few  wild 
blunders  and  risible  absurdities,  from 
which  no  work  of  such  multiplicity 
was  ever  free,  may,"  he  said,  ''for  a 
time  furnish  folly  with  laughter  and 
harden  ignorance  in  contempt;"  but 
what  the  final  verdict  of  the  public 
on  his  book  would  be,  he  felt  pretty 
sure.  ''Useful  diligence  will  at  last 
prevail;"  he  says  "and  there  never 
can  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish 
desert."  To  have  fulfilled  his  design 
as  completely  as  he  did,  single- 
handed,  in  the  space  of  seven  years, 
was  a  great  feat.  "When  I  took  the 
first  survey  of  my  undertaking,"  John- 
son writes,  "I  found  our  speech  copi- 
ous without  order,  and  energetic  with- 
out rules.  Wherever  I  turned  my  view, 
there  was  perplexity  to  be  disentangled, 
and  confusion  to  be  regulated;  choice 
was  to  be  made  out  of  boundless  va- 
riety, without  any  established  princi- 
ple of  selection:  adulterations  were  to 
l)e  detected  without  a  settled  test  of 
purity,  and  modes  of  expression  to  be 
rejected  or  received,  without  the  suf- 
frages of  any  writers  of  classical  repu- 
tation or  acknowledged  authority." 

On  revising  his  work  for  the  fourth 
edition,  Johnson  candidly  wrote  as 
follows:  "I  will  not  deny  that  I  found 
many  parts  requiring  emendation,  and 
many  more  capable  of  improvement. 
Many  faults  I  corrected;  some  super- 
fluities I  have  taken  away;  some  de- 
ficiencies I  have  supplied.  .  .  For 
negligence  or  deficience,"  however,  he 
added,  "  I  have  perhaps  not  need  of 
more  apology  than  the  nature  of  the 
work  will  furnish.  I  have  left  that 
inaccurate  which  was  never  made  ex- 
act, and  that  imperfect  which  was 
never  completed."  "He  that  under- 
takes to  compile  a  Dictionary,"  he 
had  previously  remarked,  "undertakes 
that,  if  it  comprehends  the  full  extent 


of  his  design,  he  knows  himself  unable 
to  perform.  Yet  his  labours,  though 
deficient,  may  be  useful,  and  with  the 
hope  of  this  inferior  praise  he  must 
incite  his  activity,  and  solace  his 
weariness." 

Johnson  lived  a  few  years  too  soon 
to  profit  by  the  studies  of  Sir  William 
Jones  and  others  in  Sanskrit,  which 
have  led  to  the  modern  science  of 
Comparative  Philology  ;  but  he  did  a 
good  work  in  devising  a  luminous 
method  for  an  English  Dictionary, 
which  has  been  virtually  adopted  by 
most  subsequent  English  lexicograph- 
ers. The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
English  Grammar  which  precedes  the 
Dictionary.  Its  analysis  of  the  ele- 
ments and  forms  of  English  speech  is 
lucid,  and  for  the  period  when  it  was 
offered  to  the  world,  masterly,  and  not 
out  of  harmony  with  later  theories. 
Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  English  Language  prefixed 
to  the  Dictionary,  Johnson  has  given 
large  extracts  from  King  Alfred's 
translation  of  "  Boethius,"  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  and  character, 
with  samples,  similarly  printed,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  Anglo-Saxon 
verse  in  various  metres,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  prose,  beginning  at  length  to 
be  affected  by  Norman  French  :  then 
follow  copious  specimens  of  our  mixed 
Saxon  Norman  English,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  down  to  Elizabeth's  time. 
In  all  this,  Johnson  initiated  that  study 
of  Early  English  which  has  led  to 
such  fruitful  results  in  England  and 
the  United  States  and  among  our- 
selves. He,  in  effect,  thus  suggested 
the  movement  which  in  our  day  has 
led  to  the  careful  editing  and  repub- 
lication of  nearly  every  one  of  those 
numerous  pieces  of  ancient  English 
literature  which  had  almost  wholly 
fallen  out  of  memory  with  English- 
men, but  which  throw  so  much  light 
on  the  history  and  structure  of  their 
language. 

On  turning  over  the  title-page  of 
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Johnson's  famous  work,  no  Dedication 
meets  the  eye.  The  celebrated  Plan 
or  Prospectus  of  a  Dictionary,  circu- 
lated before  its  inception,  and  still 
to  be  seen  in  Johnson's  collected 
works,  was  addressed  in  dignified 
language  to  Philip,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
by  permission;  and,  doubtless,  had 
the  Earl,  who,  by  the  way,  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  time,  come  up  to 
the  mark  in  point  of  substantial  pat- 
ronage, a  grandiose  inscription  to  him 
would  have  met  the  eye  in  the  Folio. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  What  John- 
son expected  Lord  Chesterfield  to  do 
can  only  be  conjectured.  By  dwell- 
ing so  much  as  he  afterwards  did,  in 
his  talk  and  correspondence  and  in 
the  preface  to  the  Folio  when  it 
finally  appeared,  on  the  supposed 
slight  shown  him  by  the  Earl,  Johnson 
betrayed,  to  a  greater  extent  than  he 
had  need  to  have  done,  the  morbid- 
ness of  mind  to  which  he  was  unfor- 
tunately subject.  It  would  seem  that 
in  reality,  Chesterfield  did  take  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  projected 
dictionary,  and  offered  suggestions 
which  were  quietly  adopted. 

We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  appearance  and  form 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  Some  of  us,  per- 
haps, could  easily  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  had  seen  him  personally ;  that 
we  had  been  in  his  company ;  that  we 
had  noted  with  our  own  eyes  the  ner- 
vous twitches  and  jerks  of  the  pon- 
derous shape  as  it  moved  restlessly 
about.  In  the  fine  engraving  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  him,  prefixed  to  this  quarto 
of  1785,  we  have  him  again  restored 
to  us.  Here  we  see  once  more  the 
Doctor  For7nidabilis  of  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century;  his 
dread  form  and  its  habiliments :  the 
wig,  the  collarless  coat,  the  large 
round  buttons,  the  half-shut,  short- 
sighted eyes;  the  full,  unclosed  mouth 
just  prepared  to  utter  the  combative, 
authoritative,  "  No  !  Sir." 


About  the  time  of  Johnson's  de- 
cease, it  had  become  so  customary  to 
speak  of  his  labours  in  clearing  the 
study  of  the  English  language  of  its 
difficulties,  as  Herculean,  that  at  last, 
in  1796,  the  metaphorical  expression 
took  a  solid  shape;  and  to  this  day 
the  visitor  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  is  astounded  to  behold  in  a 
Christian  temple,  looking  down  on 
him  from  a  lofty  pedestal,  a  semi- 
nude,  colossal  Hercules  in  white 
marble,  which  he  learns  from  a  Latin 
inscription  below,  is  the  memorial 
erected  by  friends  and  literary  asso- 
ciates to  the  honour  of  the  great 
Lexicographer. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  the 
fourth  edition  so  many  of  Johnson's 
splenetic  definitions  should  still  be  al- 
lowed to  appear.  We  still  read  here 
that  "Excise  is  a  hateful  tax  levied 
upon  commodities,  and  adjudged,  not 
by  the  common  judges  of  property, 
but  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom 
excise  is  paid."  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Murray  (afterwards  Lord 
Mansfield),  held  this  to  be  actionable, 
and  the  Excise  Commissioners  were 
about  to  proceed  against  Johnson ; 
but  they  were  advised  afterwards 
simply  to  accept  a  withdrawal  of  the 
offensive  language.  (In  the  "Ram- 
bler," also,  Johnson  classes  together, 
as  "the  two  lowest  of  all  human 
beings,"  "a  scribbler  for  a  party  and 
a  commissioner  of  Excise.")  Under 
"renegado"  in  the  original  MS. — 
after  "one  who  deserts  to  the  enemy ; 
a  re volter,"— there  was  added,  "as 
we  say,  a  Gower."  Lord  Gower  had 
recently  forsaken  the  Jacobite  inter- 
ests. This  was  struck  out  by  Miller, 
Johnson's  employer.  Strange  that  the 
rest  should  have  passed  muster. 
"Pensioner"  still  continued  to  be  "a 
slave  of  State,  hired  by  a.  stipend  to 
obey  his  master;"  and  a  "pension" 
is  said  "in  England  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  pay  given  to  a  State- 
hireling  for  treason  to  his  country;" 
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and  "patron"  is  "commonly  a  wretch 
who  supports  with  insolence,  and  is 
repaid  with  flattery."    "  Whig"  is  "  the 
name  of  a  faction."     "Tory"  is  "a 
cant   term,    derived   from    an    Irish 
word  signifying  a  savage."     "Oats" 
are  still  "  a  grain  which  in  England 
is  generally  given  to   horses,  but  in 
Scotland  supports  the  people."     The 
formerly   famous   definition    of   "net 
work"  does  not  strike  the  educated 
ear  now  as  much  out   of  the  way : 
"anything   reticulated  or  decussated 
at   equal    distances,    with   interstices 
between  the   intersections."     "Past- 
em,"  it  is  to  be  observed,  has  been 
corrected.      A   lady   asked   Johnson 
how  he  came  to  define   "pastern"  in 
the  original  folio  to  be  "  the  knee  of 
a   horse."     Instead    of  an    elaborate 
defence,   as    she   expected    to   hear, 
the  reply  at  once  was:    "Ignorance, 
madam;  pure  ignorance."     The  story 
about    the    omission    of    the    word 
"ocean"  probably  arose  from  a  vague 
recollection  of  what  Johnson  had  said 
about  "sea"  in  his  preface.     He  had 
at  first,  by  an  oversight,  he  tells  us, 
left    "sea"   unexemplified   by  quota- 
tions.    To  the   gentleman   who  pro- 
fessed to  have  discovered  the  omis- 
sion of  "ocean,"  Johnson  observed, 
as  he  triumphantly  placed  his  finger 
on  the  word  in  a  copy  of  the  diction- 
ary near  at  hand,  "  Perhaps,  sir,  you 
spell   ocean  with  a  /."     In   "lexico- 
grapher" he  indulges  in  a   little  dry 
humour  at  his  own  expense.     A  lexi- 
cographer is  "a  writer  of  dictionaries ; 
a  harmless  drudge  that  busies  himself 
in    tracing   the    original    and   detail- 
ing the  signification  of  words."    And 
again:  under   "Grub-street."      This, 
he  tells  us,  is  "  the  name  of  a  street 
in  Moorfields  in  London,  much   in- 
habited by  writers  of  small  histories, 
dictionaries,  and   temporary   poems; 
whence  any  mean  production  is  called 
Grub-street."      To   a   certain  Greek 
passage  which   he  gives  apropos   of 
this   mention  of  Grub-street,  he  has 


appended  no  author's  name.  It  was 
doubtless  his  own  manufacture,  out  of 
a  reminiscence  of  the  Odyssey,  where, 
I  think,  it  is  not  to  be  found.  He 
therein  likens  himself  to  Ulysses  be- 
holding again  his  rugged  island  home 
after  a  ten-years'  absence,  and  ex- 
claims : 

**  My  Ithaca  !  from  Fortune's  knocks  full  sore 
And  Life's  sharp  thrusts,  with  joy  I  touch 
thy  shore." 

With  these  remarks  on  Johnson 
and  the  old  quarto  edition  of  his 
famous  dictionary  here  before  us,  I 
conclude  my  notes  on  our  early  dic- 
tionaries, Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 
I  have  simply  aimed  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  oracles  which  a  youth  of  lin- 
guistic proclivities  was  aforetime  bid- 
den to  consult.  Happily  now,  the 
question  of  language  in  general  is- 
beset  with  fewer  difficulties  than  it 
was  half  a  century  ago.  The  knotted 
mass  has  been  shaken  loose.  The 
threads  are  now  to  a  great  extent 
separated  and  rendered  individually 
traceable.  The  student  of  English 
in  the  present  day,  is  furnished  with 
manuals  which,  thanks  to  Johnson, 
approximate  somewhat  closely  to 
Johnson's  ideal.  Richardson's  two 
quartos  are  richer  than  Johnson's 
book  in  chronological  quotation  from 
English  writers,  making  it  possible 
for  every  one  to  learn  for  himself  the 
history  and  true  meaning  of  a  word ; 
while  the  philological  principles  of 
Richardson  are  philosophical  enough^ 
being  drawn  from  primeval  elements 
of  speech.  For  ordinary  and  less 
critical  purposes,  they  have  in  Eng- 
land Ogilvie's  Imperial  Dictionary, 
re-edited  by  Annandale,  and  lately 
issued  in  an  improved  and  aug- 
mented state  ;  whilst  here,  for  the 
same  uses,  we  turn  over  by  night 
and  by  day  the  pages  of  Worcester 
and  Webster.  The  latter  compiler 
originally  styled  his  book  an  Ameri- 
can Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, and   by  confusing  the   minds 
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of  the  young  and  others  in  regard 
to  established  English  orthography, 
he  has  done  much  mischief  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
Continent.  It  is  patent  to  all  that 
Worcester  represents  the  use  of  the 
mother-country  much  more  accu- 
rately than  Webster  does ;  and  it  is 
superfluous  to  say  that  it  is  English 
use — and  not  the  enforced  peculi- 
arities of  an  outlying  province  that 
we  Anglo-Canadians  of  British  North 
America  are  proud  to  cultivate. 
Webster's  definitions  are  terse  and 
to  the  point,  and  will  always  retain 
their  value  :  but  there  are  signs  which 
render  it  probable  that  the  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities  of  Webster  will 
die  out  in  the  United  States  as  the 
daily  increasing  intercourse  with  Great 
Britian  goes  on.  Already  in  the 
modern  editions  of  Webster,  the  or- 
thographic Americanisms,  though  still 
given,  are  not  pressed,  and  by  their 
side  the  customary  renderings  of  the 
mother-country  reappear.  It  is  like- 
wise noticeable  that  since  the  Messrs. 
Harper,  of  New  York,  have  found  it 
to  their  advantage  to  enter  the  Eng- 
lish market  with  their  Monthly  Maga- 
zinCf  that  the  Websterisms  once  so 
carefully  nursed  in  that  periodical, 
have  been  dropped  therein,  and  the 
English  usage  resumed.  I  say  re- 
sumed, for  in  books  printed  by  the 
Harpers  in  1833,  as  for  example  in 
Verplanck's  Discourses  and  Addres- 
ses, now  before  me,  the  English  ortho- 
graphy obtains.  Henceforward,  there- 
fore, when  we  buy  a  reprint  of  an 
English  author  emanating  from  the 
Harpers'  press,  we  may  hope  to  escape 
the  annoyance  of  having  the  text  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a  disfigured  state. 
The  Boston  and  Philadelphia  republi- 
cations have,  I  think,  for  the  most 
part,  avoided  this  blemish.  The 
Messrs.  Scribner,  like  the  Messrs. 
Harper,  are  vigorously  pushing  the 
circulation  of  their  monthly  periodi- 
cal. The  Century^  in  Great  Britian  and 


here.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with 
the  educated  classes,  the  disagreeable 
niters,  miters,  fibers,  sabers,  theaters, 
specters,  revelers,  cavilers,  etc.,  that 
offend  the  eye  in  the  otherwise  mag- 
nificently printed  pages  of  that  peri- 
odical, will  be  a  source  of  disfavour ; 
and  will  lead  in  due  course,  it  is 
hoped,  to  a  further  abandonment  of 
Webster's  doctrines. 

In  the  great  living  community  of 
England,  instinct  with  every  element 
of  spiritual  insight  and  intellect,  the 
English  language  will  without  doubt 
continue  to  modify  itself  wisely  and 
well,  generation  after  generation,  and 
to  grow,  rendering  supplements  to 
its  dictionaries  periodically  necessary. 
Augmentations  to  the  language  and 
improvements,  arising  thus,  will  be 
duly  respected  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  It  will  be  our 
wisdom,  as  Anglo-Canadians  simply, 
to  await  and  watch  for  such  develop- 
ments of  our  speech  as  these  when 
they  emerge  in  the  mother-land,  and 
let  them  have  their  natural  course 
amongst  us.  In  the  meantime,  let 
little  or  no  heed  be  given  to  petty 
local  propositions  of  change.  They 
are  sure  in  the  long  run  to  amount  to 
very  little.  Especially,  let  all  reforms 
of  the  "foneticnuz"  order  be  re- 
ligiously eschewed. 

The  English  Dictionary  of  the 
future,  when  it  shall  appear,  will  be 
that  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
England,  so  many  years  in  prepara- 
tion. No  language  is  now  studied 
as  an  isolated  thing.  Each  tongue 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  numerous 
ramifications  of  human  speech,  all 
more  or  less  cognate,  and  recipro- 
cally throwing  light  on  one  another. 
Dictionaries  hereafter  will  recognize 
this  on  a  wide  scale,  and  be  con- 
structed accordingly.  In  the  new 
English  Dictionary  of  the  Philologi- 
cal Society,  English  will  of  course  be 
treated  in  this  comprehensive  way,  in 
its   origin,  descent  and   connections. 
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In  the  meantime  we  have  the  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage by  Walter  Skeat,  published  so 
lately  as  1882,  simultaneously  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  to  occupy 
our  attention.  Some  of  Mr.  Skeat's 
positions  will  of  course  be  contro- 
verted, but   the   modern   student   of 


English  cannot  do  better  than  make 
himself  acquainted  with  Mr.  Skeat's 
book,  now  cheaply  obtainable  every- 
where; mastering  especially  its  twenty 
pages  of  preliminary  matter,  where- 
in the  facts  and  principles  of  Com- 
parative Philology  are  concisely  set 
forth. 
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ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  L.  B.  Davidson,  Head  Master  P.  S., 
Glenallan. 

I.  {a)  Upon  what  principle  does  the 
"  comparison  of  fractions  "  depend  ?  Prove 
the  truth  of  this  principle  by  means  of  an 
example. 

\b)  Simplify 
f  I3i  ..      4 


|2. 857142-2- 

1 31  V 

(2^-2.72)  XI.571428  J 

(6        8        4\  ;^.25 

7        II        7  ^         I  gumea. 

Ans.  =60. 

2.  A  person  buys  12  yards  flannel  at 
\s.  6d.  per  yard,  37  yards  calico  at  is.  o^d. 
per  yard,  21  yards  muslin  at  2s.  4^d.  per  yard, 
18  yards  linen  at  2s.  6}dper  yard.  He  hands 
the  merchant  a  $50  bill  worth  only  ^  its 
face  value.  How  much  change  should  he 
receive?  Ans.  $13.40. 

3.  A  boy  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
whose  slope  is  175  yards  long,  shoots  an 
arrow  which  lights  125  yards  down  the  slope 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  gets  his  arrow 
and  returns  to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  4|| 
mins.  Find  his  rate  down  the  hill,  his  rate 
up  the  hill  being  3  miles  per  hour. 

Ans.  5  miles. 


4.  A  speculator  buys  ^  of  sl  property 
which  rises  ^%  in  value.  He  then  sells  J  - 
ix|-J-f4iof  his  share  for  $1295.  Find 
the  value  of  the  property  at  first. 

Ans.  $4000. 

5.  A  merchant  buys  a  barrel  of  sugar  for 
$30.  By  marking  it  at  an  advance  of  ^  on 
its  prime  cost  and  then  using  a  false  scale  in 
selling  it,  he  gains  $8.40.  Find  the  weight 
of  his '*  pound,"  Ans.  i$oz. 

6.  A  school  is  divided  into  I.,  II.,  III., 
and  IV.  grades,  of  which  the  III.  grade 
contains  ]  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils. 
At  the  close  of  an  examination  the  teacher 
promotes  5  pupils  from  I.  to  II.  grade;  15 
from  II.  to  III.  grade ;  and  lo  from  III.  to 
IV.  The  divisions  are  then  all  equal.  Find 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school. 

Ans.  100. 

7.  A  tree  90  ft.  6  in.  high  broke  into  3 
pieces  in  falling.  The  top  piece  lacked  2  ft. 
6  in.  being  J  as  long  as  the  bottom  piece, 
which  was  6  in.  less  than  the  other  two 
pieces  together.  Find  the  length  of  each 
piece.  Ans.  45  ft.;  25  ft.  6  in.;  20  ft. 

8.  The  hind  wheel  of  a  waggon  is  4  yds. 
2|  in.  in  circumference,  and  makes  xt  times 
as  many  revolutions  in  going  5  miles  as  the 
front  one.  Find  the  circumference  of  the 
front  wheel.  Ans.  10  ft. 

9.  A  wine  merchant  buys  5  hhds.  of  wine 
at  $2.50  per  gal.  He  pays  5c.  per  gal.  for 
freight,  and  ^  of  its  prime  cost  for  duty. 
After  receiving  it  he  finds  he  has  lost  |  of 
the  original  amount  by  leakage,  and  conse- 
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quently  determines  to  use  a  gallon  measure 
\  pint  too  small  in  selling  it.  When  he  has 
the  wine  sold  he  finds  he  has  lost  $10.35. 
Find  his  selling  price  per  gal. 

Ans.  $3.30. 

10.  A  farmer  has  a  field  40  rods  long  by 
341^  rods  wide,  which  he  wishes  to  enclose 
by  means  of  a  straight  rail  fence,  6  rails 
high,  the  rails  to  be  of  equal  length  and  the 
longest  that  can  be  used  without  cutting. 
Allowing  414  rails  for  stakes,  etc.,  find  the 
cost  of  the  rails  at  $30  per  1000. 

Ans.  $49.50. 

11.  A  P.  S.  Inspector  is  offered  a  salary 
of  $1500  in  a  city  where  the  income  tax  is 
12^  mills  on  $i  on  all  his  salary  over  $400. 
But  he  desires  to  have  $85  more  than  this 
after  the  tax  has  been  paid.  How  much 
should  he  receive?  Ans.  $1600. 

12.  A  farmer  sold  2180  lbs.  of  grain  con- 
sisting of  wheat  and  oats  for  $32.75,  receiv- 
ing 50  cts.  per  bush,  more  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter.  Supposing  he  had  |  as 
many  bushels  of  oats  as  he  had  of  wheat, 
find  the  selling  price  of  each  per  bush. 

Ans.  45c.,  95c. 

13.  A  and  B  run  a  1 00-yard  race  and  A 
wins  by  2  yards;  B  and  C  run  a  125-yard 
race  and  B  wins  by  2\  yards  ;  A  and  C  then 
run  a  500-yard  race  for  $5  a  side,  A  agreeing 
to  give  C  a  start  of  20  yards.     Which  wins? 

Ans.  C. 

14.  A  teacher  accustomed  to  walk  from 
his  residence  to  the  school  in  15  minutes  is 
detained  beyond  his  usual  time  of  starting. 
He  consequently  increases  his  rate  by  \  his 
general  speed,  but  arrives  at  the  school  2 
minutes  too  late.     How  long  is  he  detained  ? 

Ans.  5  mins. 

15.  A  has  $2.50,  B  has  16  francs.  How 
much  must  A  give  to  B  in  Canadian  currency 
that  he  may  have  \  as  many  francs  as  B? 
(i  franc  =9|^.)  Ans..Zoc. 

16.  The  standard  gold  coins  of  Great 
Britain  are  made  of  gold  22  carats  fine,  and 
I  lb.  Troy  of  this  metal  makes  46.725 
sovereigns.  Find  the  weight  of  pure  gold  in 
coins  worth  ;^373.  i6j. 

Ans.  7  lbs.  4  oz. 


17.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  watch  to  con- 
tain 1.83  oz.  of  gold  16  carats  fine,  find,  by 
using  the  previous  question,  how  many  of 
such  cases  would  be  equal  in  value  to  623 
guineas?  Ans.   126. 

18.  Three  horses  trot  around  a  circular 
ring  146I  yds.  long  in  10  sec,  12  sec,  and 
14  sees.,  respectively.  They  start  together 
in  the  same  direction.  How  many  circuits 
will  each  have  made  before  they  are  all  to- 
gether again,  and  how  much  will  the  fastest 
horse  really  be  ahead  of  the  slowest  one  ? 

Ans.  42,  35,  30;  I  mile. 

19.  A  man  spends  $8.25  in  potatoes  at 
45c.,  and  apples  at  75c.,  buying  in  all  15 
bushels.  How  many  bushels  of  apples  did 
he  buy  ?  Ans.  5. 

$182.50.  September  3,  1883. 

20.  Three  months  after  date  I  promise  to 
pay  to  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  at 
Toronto,  or  bearer,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  value 
received.  Jno.  Smith. 

How  much  must  Jno.  Smith  pay  to  dis- 
charge this  note  when  due  ? 

Ans.  $185.23. 

21.  It  costs  $35.0414  to  paper  the  walls 
of  a  room  22  ft.  6  in.  long  with  paper  18  in. 
wide  at  12c.  per  yd.,  allowing  the  work  to 
cost  I  as  much  as  the  material.  The  height 
of  the  room  is  |  of  its  length,  and  it  contains 
2  doors  each  7  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  and  4  win- 
dows each  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in.  Find  the 
width  of  the  room.  Ans.  20  ft. 

22.  Find  the  value  of  fencing  a  square 
school-yard  containing  2\  acres  with  a  board 
fence,  using  6  boards  for  each  panel,  viz.: 
one  board  12  in.  wide,  one  10  in.,  one  8  in., 
and  three  6  in. ;  the  posts  to  be  placed  6  ft. 
apart  and  5  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  faced 
with  a  board  6  in.  wide.  Posts  are  worth 
$8  per  C;  lumber,  $12  per  M.;  and  the 
labour  \  as  much  as  material. 

Ans.  $109.45. 

23.  Find  how  many  trees  there  are  in  a 
wood  \  mile  long  by  \  mile  wide,  supposing 
on  an  average  4  trees  grow  on  each  square 
chain.  Ans.  3200. 
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24.  A  reservoir  is  24  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  10 
ft.  8  in.  wide.  Find  how  many  inches  the 
surface  will  sink  if  2466!  gals,  of  water  be 
drawn  off.  (i  cub.  ft.  of  water=icxx)  oz., 
I  gal.  =  10  lbs.)     ■  ^«j.  18  in. 

25.  Find  how  many  bricks  of  which  the 
length,  breadth  and  thickness  are  9  in.,  4^ 
in.,  3  in.,  will  be  required  to  build  a  wall  of 
which  the  length,  height  and  thickness  are 
72  ft.,  8  ft.,  and  i|  ft.,  respectively,  allowing 
that  the  mortar  increases  the  bulk  of  each 
brick  by  8^  per  cent.  Ans.   11264. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1883. 
Senior  Matriculation. 

ARITHMETIC  AND   ALGEBRA. 

Examiner— W.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 

1.  Find  accurately  to  three  places  of  deci- 
mals the  cube  root  of  78836421. 

2.  If  10  men  and  3  women,  working  8 
hours  a  day,  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  12 
days,  how  many  days  would  be  required  for 
8  men  and  5  women,  working  9  hours  a  day, 
to  perform  the  same  work,  supposing  3 
women  to  do  as  much  work  in  a  given  length 
of  time  as  2  men  ? 

3.  Reduce  i  pound  5  ounces  and  3  drams 
to  the  decimal  of  a  hundredweight. 

4.  The  area  of  the  base  of  a  cylinder  is  2 
square  feet  and  its  height  30  inches,  find  the 
height  of  a  cylinder  the  solid  content  of 
which  is  three  times  as  great,  but  whose 
diameter  is  only  two -thirds  that  of  the  given 
one. 

5.  A  person  borrows  $540  which  he  agrees 
to  pay  in  yearly  payments  of  $90  each,  to- 
gether with  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent., 
payable  annually,  the  borrower  having  the 
privilege  of  paying  a  greater  sum  than  $90 
on  account  of  principal  annually  if  he  choose 
to  do  so,  the  lender  agreeing  to  allow  him 
interest  at  7  P^r  cent,  upon  all  principal 
money  paid  in  excess  of  $90  per  year.  The 
borrower  makes  three  annual  payments  of 
$150  each,  and  pays  the  value  of  his  indebted- 
ness at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Find  the 
amount  of  the  last  payment. 


6.  Solve  the  equations: 

[7^  +  3/=23 
(I)  J4jJ'  +  32=32 

x-\-\    x-z 8jc 

^^^      '^r\~  X^Z~{x'rT.){x-l) 

(3)     x-V\^  x-a  —  {,a-^b^ 

7.  Find  the  wth  term  and  the  sum  of  n 
terms  of  a  geometrical  series. 

Find  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  series 
2-  i+J-i  +  etc. 

8.  When  are  4  quantities  said  to  be  pro- 
portionals? 

When  4  magnitudes  are  proportionals  show 
that  if  any  equi-multiples  be  taken  of  the  ist 
and  3rd,  and  any  whatever  of  the  2nd  and 
4th,  then  if  the  multiple  of  the  1st  be  >  = 
or  <  that  of  the  2nd,  the  multiple  of  the  3rd 
shall  be  >  =  or  <  that  of  the  4th. 

Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  f ,  |  and  |, 
and  a  mean  proportional  to  3  and  i%\s. 

9.  The  plate  of  a  mirror  is  36  inches  by 
24,  and  is  to  be  framed  with  a  frame  of 
uniform  width,  whose  area  is  to  be  equal  to 
half  that  of  the  glass.  Find  the  width  of 
the  frame.  ' 

10.  The  diameter  of  the  hind  wheel  of  a 
carriage  is  i  foot  greater  than  that  of  the 
fore  wheel,  and  in  a  journey  of  7  miles  the 
fore  wheel  makes  420  revolutions  more  than 
the  hind  wheel ;  find  the  diameter  of  each 
wheel,  assuming  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  be  as  7  to  22. 


ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY — HONORS. 

1.  Prove  the  binomial  theorem  when  the 
index  is  fractional  or  negative. 

Write  down  the  fifth  term  of  the  expansion 

-f. 
oi{a-^ax'>') 

2.  Show  how  to  express  any  proposed 
number  in  a  given  scale. 

Express  the  common  number  1883  in  the 
nonary  scale. 

3.  If  one  solution  of  the  equation  ax^  by 
=  ^  be  given,  show  how  all  other  solutions 
may  be  found. 

Find  the  positive  integral  solutions  of 
29j;  +  4j/=i5o. 
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value  of  v^23;  v/17; 


4.  From  a  given  continued  fraction  show 
how  to  obtain  the  converging  fractions,  and 
prove  that  the  successive  convergents  ap- 
proach more  and  more  nearly  to  the  true 
value  of  the  continued  fraction. 

Obtain  the  converging  fractions    to   the 
_48_    41 
235  '  70* 

5.  Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of 
^*  A"  pounds  to  commence  n  years  hence  and 
continue  (i)  for/  years,  (2)  forever. 

6.  Find  the  area  of  a  quadrilateral  whose 
opposite  angles  are  supplementary. 

7.  State"  and  prove  De  Moivre's  theorem. 
Find  the  seven  values  of 

(cos.^+v/Iisin^'* 

8.  State  and  prove  Machin's  series,  and 
calculate  the  value  of  tt  accurately  to  four 
places  of  decimals. 

9.  Express  cos  nd  in  descending  powers  of 
cos  d  when  «  is  a  positive  integer. 

10.  Find  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle 
of  a  triangle. 

If  a  circle  be  inscribed  in  a  triangle  and 
between  it  and  the  three  angular  points  of 
the  triangle  three  other  circles  be  described 
each  touching  the  first  mentioned  circle  and 
also  two  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  find  the 
radii  of  these  three  last  mentioned  circles. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EXAMINATION :  1883. 

yunior  Matriculation :  Arts  and  Medicine. 

LATIN. 

Examiner:  Adam  Johnston,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
I. 
Translate  : 

Toto  hoc  in  genere  pugnae,  cum  sub  oculis 
omnium  ac  pro  castris  dimicaretur,  intellec- 
tum  est,  nostros  propter  gravitatem  armorum, 
^quod  neque  insequi  cedentes  possent  neque  ab 
signis  discedere  auderent,  minus  aptos  esse 
ad  huius  generis  hostem,  equites  autem  magno 
cum  periculo  proelio  dimicare,  propterea 
.  quod  illi  etiam  consult©  plerumque  cederent 


et,  cum  pauUulum  ab  legionibus  nostros 
removissent,  ex  essedis  desilirent  et  pedibus 
dispari  proelio  contenderent.  Equestris  au- 
tem proelii  ratio  et  cedentibus  et  insequenti- 
bus  par  atque  idem  periculum  inferebat. 
Accedebat  hue,  ut  numquam  confetti,  sed 
rari  magnisque  intervallis  proeliarentur  sta- 
tionesque  dispositas  haberent,  atque  alios  alii 
deinceps  exciperent  integrique  et  recentes 
defatigatis  succederent. — C^sar,  de  Bello 
Galileo,  B.  V. 

1.  Parse  genere,  castris,  dimicaretur,  in- 
sequi, possent,  auderent,  desilirent,  inferebat, 
haberent,  exciperent. 

2.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  of 
genere,  armorum,  insequi,  auderent,  cederent, 
essedis,  desilirent,  dispari,  inferebat. 

3.  Faullulum.     Explain  the  formation. 

4.  Give  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  Csesar,  and  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
life. 

II. 

Translate  : 

Ergo  illi  alienum,  quia  poeta  fuit,  post 
mortem  etiam  expetunt,  nos'hunc  vivum,  qui 
et  voluntate  et  legibus  noster  est  repudiamus  ? 
praesertim  quum  omne  olim  studium  atque 
ingenium  contulerit  Archias  ad  populi  Ro- 
mani  gloriam  laudemque  celebrandam  ?  Nam 
et  Cimbricas  res  adolescens  attigit,  et  ipsi 
illi  C.  Mario,  qui  durior  ad  haec  studia  vide- 
batur,  jucundus  fuit.  Neque  enim  quisquam 
est  tam  aversus  a  Musis,  qui  non  mandari 
versibus  aeternum  suorum  laborum  facile 
praeconium  patiatur.  Themistoclem  ilium, 
summum  Athenis  virum,  dixisse  aiunt,  quum 
ex  eo  quaereretur,  quod  acroama  aut  cujus 
vocem  libentissime  audiret : — ejus,  a  quo  sua 
virtus  optime  praedicaretur.  Itaque  ille 
Marius  item  eximie  L.  Plotium  dilexit,  cujus 
ingenio  putabat  ea,  quae  gesserat,  posse  cele- 
brari.  Mithridaticum  vero  bellum,  magnum 
atque  difficile  et  in  multa  varietate  terra 
marique  versatum,  totum  ab  hoc  expressum 
est  :  qui  libri  non  modo  Lucullum,  fortis- 
simum  et  clarissimum  virum,  verum  etiam 
populi  Romani  nomen  illustrant. — Cicero, 
pro  Archia,  ch.  IX. 

I.  ////,  alienum,  hunc  vivum.  Who  are 
severally  meant  ? 
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2.  Write  short  notes  on  Cinibricas  res,  C. 
Mario,  Mithridaticum  bellum,  L.  Lucullo. 

3.  Explain  the  syntax  of  contulerit,  cele- 
brandam,  mandari,  patiatur,  quaereretur, 
afidiret. 

4.  Parse  expeiunt,  voluntaie,  atiigit, 
Athenis,  dixisse,  dilexit,  gesserat,  expressum. 

5.  Themistoclem  ilium.  Explain  the  use 
of  ilium. 


III. 


Translate : 


Turn  satus  Anchisa,  cunctis  ex  more  vocatis, 
Victorem  magna  praeconis  voce  Cloanthum 
Declarat,  viridique  advelat  tempora  lauro  ; 
Muneraque  in  naves  ternos  optare  juvencos 
Vinaque,  et  argenti  magnum  dat  ferre  talen- 

tum. 
Ipsis  praecipuos  ductoribus  addit  honores  : 
Victor!  chlamydem  auratum,  quam  plurima 

circum 
Purpura  Maendro  duplici  Meliboea  cucurrit ; 
Intextusque  puer  frondosa  regius  Ida 
Veloces  jaculo  cervos  cursuque  fatigat 
Acer,  anhelanti  similis,  quern  praepes  ab  Ida 
Sublimem  pedibus  rapuit  Jovis  armiger  uncis. 
Longaevi  palmas  nequidquam  ad  sidera  ten- 

dunt 
Custodes;  saevitque  canum  latratus  in  auras. 
— Virgil,  yEneid,  B.  V. 

1.  Scan  the  first  four  lines,  marking  the 
quantity  of  each  syllable. 

2.  Puer,  regius.     Who  is  meant  ? 

3.  Optare,  ferre.  What  would  be  the  con- 
struction in  piose? 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  commanders  in 
the  rowing  race,  and  of  the  Roman  families 
said  by  Virgil  to  be  descended  from  them  ; 
also  the  names  of  their  ships. 


IV. 


Translate  : 


Nunc   tibi  conveniunt   quae   te   per  aperta 
sequantur 

Aequora,  legitimos  destituantque  toros. 
At  cum  pauper  eras  armentaque  pastor  agebas, 

Nulla  nisi  Oenone  pauperis  uxor  erat. 
Non  ego  miror  opes,  nee  me  tua  regia  tangit, 

Nee  de  tot  Priami  dicar  ut  una  nurus. 
Non  tamen  ut  Priamus  nymphae  socer  esse 
recuset, 

Aut  Hecubae  fuerim  dissimulanda  nurus. 
Dignaque  sum  et  cupio  fieri  matrona  potentis  : 

Sunt  mihi,  quas  possint  sceptra  decere, 
manus. 
Nee  me,  faginea  quod  tecum  fronde  jacebam, 

Despice  ;  purpureo  sum  magis  apta  toro. 


Denique  tutus   amor   meus   est   tibi ;   nulla 
parantur 
Bella,  nee  ultrices  advehit  unda  rates. 
Tyndaris  infestis  fugitiva  reposcitur  armis : 
Hac  venit  in  thalamos  dote  superba  tuos 
Quae   si  sit  Danais  reddenda,  vel   Hectora 
fratrem, 
Vel  cum  Deiphobo  Polydamanta  roga. 
Quid  gravis  Antenor,  Priamus  quid  suadeat 
ipse, 
Consule,  quis  aetas  longa  magistra  fuit. 
Turpe  rudimentum,  patriae  praeponere  rap- 
tam. 
Causa  pudenda   tua  est ;  justa  vir  arma 
movet. 
Nee  tibi,  si  sapias,  fidam  promitte  Lacaenam, 
Quae  sit  in  amplexus  tam  cito  versa  tuos. 
— Ovid,  Heroides,  Ep.  V. 

1.  What  is  the  verse  called  ?  Explain  the 
structure  of  it.     Scan  the  first  four  lines. 

2.  Tyndaris.     Who?    Why  so  called? 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of :  sequantur ^ 
possint,  censeat. 

4.  Give  the  derivation  of:  armenta,  pas- 
tor, tiltrices,  infestis,  aetas,  amplexus. 

5.  Give  a  list  of  the  works  of  Ovid. 
Name  his  chief  literary  contemporaries. 

latin  grammar. 

1 .  Explain  the  forms :  paterfamilias,  aulai, 
deabus,  fili  {hovc\  flius) ,  Pomae  {at  Rome), 
cu/us  (how  formed  from  qui?),  amarunt, 
potiundus,  forent. 

2.  Give  neuter  endings  of  the  3rd  declension 
with  the  principal  exceptions. 

3.  Write  the  genitive  singular  of  the  fol- 
lowing, marking  the  quantity  of  the  penult 
where  doubtful :  Apollo,  praedo,  nectar, 
iter,  robur,  paries,  custos,  nepos,  bos,  scelus, 
tellus,  auceps,  supellex,  conjux,  armiger. 

4.  Give  a  list  of  words  with  a  different 
meaning  in  the  singular  and  plural. 

5.  Compare:  humilis,  posterus,  benevolus, 
multus,  dives,  nequam. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  Frequentative,  In- 
choative, Desiderative  and  Diminutive  Verbs, 
and  how  are  they  severally  formed  ? 

7.  What  verbs  govern  two  accusatives? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
Objective  and  Subjective  Genitive?  Illustrate 
by  examples. 

9.  Give  the  lists  of  prepositions  according 
to  the  cases  they  govern. 
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10.  Explain  the  diflference  in  meaning  be- 
tween the  Imperfect  and  Perfect  Indicative. 

11.  Explain   the   difference  between    the 
Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

12.  Explain  the  meaning  of  Zeugma^  Sy- 
nests,  Anacoluthon.  Tmesis,  Litotes . 


LATIN    PROSE. 

Pass  and  Honors. 

Examiner  :  Adam  Carruthers,  B.A. 

Note. — Pass  Candidates  to  take  first  piece 
only  ;  Honor  Candidates  to  take  both. 


To  these  demands  Caesar  replied  just- as  it 
seemed  best  to  him ;  but  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech  was  "That  there  could  be  no 
friendly  relations  between  him  and  them  if 
they  remained  in  Gaul ;  and  that  it  was  not 
reasonable  that  they  who  had  not  been  able  to 
protect  their  own  territories  should  seize  those 
of  others ;  nor  were  there  any  lands  in  Gaul 
unoccupied  which  could  be  granted  without 
injury,  especially  to  so  great  a  multitude  ; 
but  they  might,  if  they  wished,  settle  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ubii,  whose  delegates  were 
with  him  and  were  complaining  of  injuries 
from  the  Suevi  and  seeking  assistance  from 
him  ;  that  he  would  exact  this  of  the  Ubii." 


They  who  look  upon  Liberty  as  having 
accomplished  her  mission  when  she  has  abol- 
ished hereditary  privileges  and  given  men 
the  ballot,  who  think  of  her  as  having  no 
further  relations  to  the  every-day  affairs  of 
life,  have  not  seen  her  real  grandeur — to  them 
the  poets  who  have  sung  of  her  must  seem 
rhapsodists,  and  her  martyrs  fools  !  As  the 
sun  is  the  lord  of  life  as  well  as  of  light ;  as 
his  beams  not  merely  pierce  the  clouds,  but 
support  all  growth,  supply  all  motion  and 
call  forth  from  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
cold  and  inert  mass,  all  the  infinite  diversities 
of  being  and  beauty,  so  is  Liberty  to  man- 
kind. It  is  not  for  an  abstraction  that  men 
have  toiled  and  died ;  that  in  every  age  the 
witnesses  of  Liberty  have  stood  forth,  and 
the  martyrs  of  Liberty  have  suffered. 
27 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 


ENGLISH. 


[Answers  to  previous  papers  will  appear 
next  month. — Ed.] 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

MATRICULATION   EXAMINATIONS, 

JUNE,  1883. 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

Examiners — Prof.  John   W.    Hales,    M.A., 
and  Prof.  Henry  Morley,  LL.D. 

1.  Write  out  and  punctuate  the  passage 
read  by  the  Examiner. 

2.  With  what  languages  of  Europe  is  Eng- 
lish in  origin  most  closely  connected  ?  What 
exactly  is  its  relation  to  Latin  ?  What  to 
French  ? 

3.  Explain  the  term  Anglo-Saxon.  What 
objections  are  there  to  it  ?  What  terms  have 
been  proposed  in  its  stead?  Give  reasons 
for  its  retention. 

4.  Mention  any  words  that  have  been 
added  to  our  vocabulary  in  the  present 
century. 

5.  What  exactly  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
"Part  of  Speech"?  What  by  the  term 
"parse"?  Classify  the  words  pen,  petition, 
long,  that,  wire. 

6.  Discuss  the  plural  form  children.  Write 
down  some  nouns  that  have  no  special  form 
to  express  plurality.  Is  it  correct  to  speak 
of  '•  a  two-foot  rule  "  ? 

7.  Point  out  the  grammatical  difference 
between  the  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  he  did  his 
duty,  and  was  the  happier  for  it,"  and  the  in 
"he  was  the  happier  of  them." 

8.  Examine  the  forms  lesser,  worse,  fore- 
most, elder,  farther.     Derive  7iext,  last,  best, 

further,  rather. 

9.  Explain  the  terms  '*  strong  "  and 
•'weak  "  as  applied  to  verbs  ;  also  the  term 
conjugation.     To  which  conjugation  do  you 
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assign  teach,  fight,  work,  do,  fiy,  flow,  flee, 
till,  tell,  toll. 

10.  Mention  some  verbs  that,  being  origin- 
ally preterites,  >have  come  to  be  used  as 
presents.     Can  you  account  for  such  a  usage  ? 

11.  What  is  the  force  of  run  in  such  a 
phrase  as  *•  to  run  wild,"  of  wear  in  "  the 
day  wears,"  oi  give'xn  "the  shoe  gives,'' of 
obtain  in  "  this  doctrine  obtained,"  of  take  in 
"take  offence"?  Mention  any  noticeable 
uses  of  to  taste,  ring,  sit,  stand,  go. 

12.  Point  out  and  discuss  anything  gram- 
matically questionable  in  these  sentences  : — 

{a)  The  threatened  assault  was  met  by 
Buckingham  by  a  counter  attack  on  the  Earl 
of  Bristol,  whom  he  knew  would  be  the  chief 
witness  against  him. 

ip)  They  were  desirous  of  removing  those 
abuses  which  the  Stuart  kings  had  introduced 
into  the  Government,  and  which  overlaid  the 
constitution. 

{c)  And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

{d)  This  view  has  been  maintained  by  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  that  has  appeared  in 
this  country. 

{e)  The  administration  of  so  many  various 
interests,  and  of  districts  so  remote,  demand 
no  common  capacity  and  vigour. 

13.  Give  examples  of  verbs  that  are  used 
both  as  "complete"  and  as  "incomplete 
predicates  ;  "  and  explain  these  terms. 

14.  Analyse  these  sentences  : — 
(tf )  What  is  this  ? 

{b)  I  had  rather  not  go. 

{f)  Who  is  he,  to  behave  in  such  a  man- 
ner ? 

{d)  There  were  readers  in  multitudes ;  but 
their  money  went  for  other  purposes,  as  their 
admiration  was  fixed  elsewhere. 

(e)  His  answers  were  such  as  to  win  un- 
qualified praise. 

15.  Describe  the  metre  of  the  following 
stanza : — 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are   those  that  tell  of 
saddest  thought. 


ENGLISH   HISTORY  AND   MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiners — Professor  John  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
and  Professor  Henry  Morley,  LL.D. 

History. 

1.  What  was  the  Saxon  Heptarchy? 

2.  Give  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
and  relate  the  incidents  that  led  to  it. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  "feudal"? 
What  were  the  chief  features  of  the  Feudal 
System,  and  over  what  period  in  English 
history  did  it  extend  ? 

4.  Who  was  Stephen  Langton  ?  Tell  the 
events  in  English  history  with  which  his 
name  is  associated. 

5.  What  were  the  Provisions  of  Oxford? 
Associate  with  your  answer  some  account  of 
the  rise  of  the  English  Parliament. 

6.  Tell  what  you  know  of  any  statutes 
made  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  for 
restraining  the  power  of  the  Pope  in  England. 

7.  Name  the  successive  wives  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  describe  as  nearly  as  you  can 
from  the  king's  point  of  view  the  manner  of 
his  severance  from  each  of  them. 

8.  Give  some  details  as  to  the  time,  cause, 
and  manner  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Monas- 
teries in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign. 

9.  Explain  the  relations  between  England 
and  Spain  that  led  to  the  equipment  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Add  an  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada. 

10.  Tell  briefly  the  history  of  the  period 
of  twelve  years  between  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Parliaments  of  Charles  I. 

11.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Fire  of 
London  ?  What  were  in  that  year  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and  other  European 
powers  ? 

12.  Illustrate  by  reference  to  events  of  his 
reign  the  home  policy  of  James  II. 

13.  What  events  led  most  directly  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688  ?  Why  was  William  III. 
made  king  ? 

14.  Give  as  clear  an  account  as  you  can 
of  the  conditions  associated  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  English  Crown  on  William  and 
Mary. 
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Geography. 

15.  Where  are  Lewes,  Evesham,  Halidon 
Hill,  Neville's  Cross,  Otterburn,  St.  Alban's, 
Towton,  Tewkesbury,  Bosworth,  Flodden? 

16.  Name  each  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  show  by  a  rough  outline  map 
their  relative  positions. 


17.  Of  each  of  the  following  counties,  say 
to  what  province  of  Ireland  it  belongs : — 
Dublin,  Cavan,  Kilkenny,  Cork,  Meath* 
Tipperary,  Down,  Galway,  Wicklow,  Done- 
gal, Sligo,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Mayo,  Lon- 
donderry, 

18.  Describe  the  physical  geography  of  the 
land  west  of  the  Andes. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


DAVID    BOYLE,    ELORA,    EDITOR. 


QUEEN'S   (BRITISH)  SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Female  Candidates. 

SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT. 

1.  Write  full  notes  of  a  lesson  on  one  of 
the  following  subjects: — (i)  A  cape;  (2)  an 
introductory  lesson  on  short  division;  (3) 
Moods  of  verbs. 

2.  Explain  generally  how  headaches  and 
faintness  may  be  caused  by  a  vitiated  atmos- 
phere, and  state  in  what  part  of  the  school- 
room a  thermometer  should  be  placed  for  a 
proper  test  of  the  atmosphere. 

3.  Show  the  advantages  of  gallery  teach- 
ing for  lessons  on  objects.  For  what  other 
lessons  is  a  gallery  useful  ?  Give  your  rea- 
sons. 

4.  Point  out  the  difficulties  of  identifying 
nouns  and  verbs  in  the  following  sentences, 
and  show  how  you  would  obviate  these  diffi- 
culties for  children  acquainted  with  those 
parts  of  speech  only  ? 

**He  cast  one  look  behind.  She  said, 
I.ook  at  me. " 

' '  How  do  you  form  your  letters  ?  That 
letter  has  a  curious  form.^* 

"He  did  it  without  help.  Do  not  help 
him." 

"The  cold  is  severe  in  winter.  It  has 
been  a  cold  season.     Do  not  catch  cold.*^ 

5.  Give  explanations  of  any  unusual  words 
or  grammatical  difficulties  which  are  italicized 
in  the  following  passage,  in  language  suit- 
able for  a  class  in  Standard  V.  or  VI. : — 


When  red  have  set  the  beamless  sun, 
Through  heavy  vapours  dark  and  dun  ; 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm. 
Hears,  A^/^ asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail  and  sleeted  rain 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  ^p^n^'^ 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer  and  fox 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 

6.  What  preparatory  observations  as  to 
difficulties  of  spelling  should  be  made  before 
proceeding  to  write  from  dictation  the  fol- 
lowing passages  ? 

The  watery  dykes  display  luxuriant  ver- 
dure ;  bulrushes  and  water-flags  have  attained 
their  freshness ;  willows  are  rich  with  foliage 
in  sylvan  nooks ;  agreeably  hidden  in  a  leafy 
arbour,  you  may  catch  glimpses  of  the  shier 
denizens  of  the  more  secluded  labyrinths  of 
the  forest. 

7.  Explain  how  diagrams,  models,  and 
other  visible  illustrations  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  teaching  the  notation  of  tens  and 
hundreds. 

8.  Write  out  the  rule  for  converting  a  pure 
circulating  decimal  to  a  vulgar  fraction,  and 
work  an  easy  example  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  the  reason  of  the  rule. 

9.  Name  the  qualities  you  would  select  in 
giving  an  object  lesson  to  infants  on  "steel ;" 
and  state  the  experiments  or  illustrations  by 
which  you  would  elicit  the  ideas,  before 
giving  the  names  of  the  qualities. 

10.  Detail  some  of  the  geometrical  proper- 
ties that  may  be  taught  to  young  children  by 
folding  square  or  rectangular  pieces  of  paper, 
and  give  illustrative  diagrams. 
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11.  Detail  the  apparatus  required  for  les- 
sons on  a  coal  mine  and  on  the  seasons,  and 
draw  the  diagrams  required  for  the  latter. 

12.  Make  a  table  showing  all  the  principal 
parts  of  a  simple  sentence,  and  give  a  short 
sketch  of  your  method  of  teaching  the  term 
*'  predicate." 

13.  Give  briefly,  with  examples,  the  rules 
of  concord  of  the  verb  with  its  subject,  when 
they  are  connected  by  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  they  would 
naturally  arise. 

14.  Write  out  the  chief  topics  to  be  selected 
for  a  lesson  on  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Kings 
of  England,  and  expand  one  of  those  topics 
into  brief  notes  of  a  lesson. 

15.  Explain  the  purpose  of  using  different 
coloured  cottons  in  teaching  young  children 
to  sew,  and  give  the  proper  measurements 
for  the  parts  of  a  child's  pinafore. 

16.  What  are  the  chief  points  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  correcting  the  composition,  e.g.^  a 
letter  of  an  older  class. 


Male  Candidates. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1.  (a)  Write  out  the  rule  for  division  of 
decimals  when  the  number  of  decimal  places 
in  the  divisor  exceeds  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend. 

{b)  In  dividing  a  number  by  315,  if  I 
divide  the  number  consecutively  by  5,  7,  9, 
and  obtain  remainders  3,  2,  i,  what  is  the 
complete  remainder? 

(f)  Show  that  the  ratio  of  two  numbers 
may  be  expressed  by  a  fraction. 

[d)  Make  a  diagram  showing  how  a  line 
or  a  cube  may  be  divided  in  such  a  way  as 
as   to   prove   the   truth  of  the   proposition 

{e)  Work  a  sum  in  simple  interest  by  the 
method  of  proportion,  so  as  to  show  the 
truth  of  the  shortened  process  which  is  com- 
monly employed. 

(/)  Explain  clearly  in  what  sense  1.3  is 
represented  by  i^. 

2.  A  chest  containing  350  oranges  is  bought 
at  Naples  for  42  pence,  and  the  cost  of  car- 
riage is  10  per  cent,  additional ;  the  oranges 


(n-'i7r^)Aof^.3^.4</. 


are  retailed  in  London  at  the  rate  of  ten  for 
threepence ;  find  the  profit  upon  100  oranges. 

3.  \i-^ii  of  a  ship  is  worth  ;^ioi  o^.  \d., 
what  share  can  be  bought  for  ;^3i3i  2J.  7^.? 

4.  Simplify 

71 

5.  What  decimal  of  one  pound  multiplied 
by  3i  is  equal  to  ;^i  ^s.  ? 

6.  The  inhabited  house  duty  at  ninepence 
in  the  pound  on  the  rent  of  a  house  is  ;i^3  10^. 
more  than  the  income  tax  at  sixpence  in  the 
pound.     Find  the  annual  rent  of  the  house. 

7.  What  principal  will  amount  to  ;r^42998- 
.  1696  in  eight  years  at  20  per  cent,  compound 
interest  per  annum  ? 

8.  If  the  ratio  of  threepenny  to  fourpenny 
pieces  in  a  given  sum  which  consists  entirely 
of  those  coins  were  altered  from  3 :  7  to  7  =  3 
the  sum  would  be  diminished  by  ;^20.  Find 
the  sum. 

9.  Find  the  square  root  of  89820.09 ;  find 
also  the  cube  root  of  16$ ||, 

10.  The  rainfall  for  the  first  four  weeks  of 
the  year  was  1.08,  .95,  3.15,  1.72  respec- 
tively; and  the  average  was  1.25  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
previous  year.  Find  the  average  of  the  two 
years  together. 

11.  A  floor  is  half  as  long  again  as  it  is 
broad,  and  contains  1 3, 824  square  feet.  Find 
the  length  of  the  shorter  side,  and  the  cost  of 
flooring  at  \^d.  per  square  yard. 

12.  A  man  makes  15  per  cent,  profit  by 
selling  700  tons  of  coal  for  ;[{^ioo6  5j.  What 
would  have  been  his  profit  per  cent,  and  per 
ton  if  he  had  sold  them  for  ;^936  5j.  ? 

13.  The  three  per  cents,  are  at  loij;  the 
four  per  cents,  at  121^.  Find  the  gain  in 
income  obtained  by  transferring  ;^io,ooo 
stock  from  the  three  per  cents,  to  the  four 
per  cents. 

14.  A  sum  of  /3070  3J.  3^.  has  to  be 
divided  between  A,  B  and  C,  so  that  A  may 
have  ^  of  ^  of  B's  share,  B  J  of  A's  and  C's 
together.     Find  their  respective  shares. 

15.  A  tax  of  5^.  in  the  pound  is  paid  on  a 
certain  sum,  and  a  further  tax  of  i^  per  cent, 
on  the  remainder.  The  sum  now  remaining 
is  ;^3i  2s.  ^d.     Find  the  original  sum. 
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THE  BOY'S  COMPLAINT. 

Here  are  questions  in  physics  and  grammar 
That  would  puzzle  you  somewhat,  I  know ; 

Can  you  tell  what  is  meant  by  inertia  ? 
Can  you  clearly  define  rain  and  snow  ? 

Do  you  know  there's  a  valve  in  the  bellows  ? 

Can  you  tell  why  your  clock  is  too  slow  ? 
Why  the  pendulum  needs  looking  after  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  swinging  too  low. 

' '  They  was  going  up  town  in  the  evening  ;  " 
Do  you  call  that  bad  grammar,  I  say  ? 

I'm  sure  Mary  Jones  and  her  mother 
Say  worse  things  than  that  every  day. 

But  I  s'pose  '•  was  "  should  be  in  the  plural, 
To  agree  with  its  old  subject  "  they," 

According  to  rule, — my  !  I've  lost  it, 
There's  two  per  cent,  gone  right  away. 

And  now,  only  look  at  the  parsing, 
And  it  will  surely  take  in  every  rule, 

And,  down  at  the  end,  more  false  syntax. 
With  authorities  given  "in  full." 

Arithmetic  ?  my  I  how  I  hate  it, 

I'm  stupid  at  that  in  the  class  ; 
So,  how  in  the  name  of  creation, 

Can  I  be  expected  to  pass  ? 

Here's  a  ten-acre  lot  to  be  fenced  in, 
Here  is  a  duty  to  find  on  some  tea, 

Here's  a  problem  in  old  alligation, 

And  a  monstrous  square-root  one  I  see. 

Can  you  tell  who  defeated  the  Indians  ? 

Do  you  know  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  ? 
Do  you  know  what  the  first  tax  was  raised  on  ? 

And  how  some  just  thought  it  was  cruel  ? 

Perhaps  I  may  pass  on  an  average  ; 

If  three-fourths  are  right  I'll  get  through  ; 
But  my  teacher  calls  such  things  shabby, 

.So  what  is  a  poor  boy  to  do  ? 

— Buffalo  Express. 


"  SAVE  THE  CHILDREN." 

By  all  means.  In  the  Toronto  Globe  of 
September  8th  there  is  a  suggestive  and  use- 
ful article  under  this  head,  with  which  we 
agree,  excepting  one  sentence,  this  : — *'  that 
the  medical  profession  is  not  wholly  free 
from  blame  "  in  that  there  is  so  large  a  mor- 
tality amongst  children.  "  The  medical  pro- 
fession could  do  much,"  it  is  stated,  "in 
enlightening  mothers,"  etc.  The  profession 
could,  and  do,  do   much.     They  are  more 


than  blameless.  As  stated  by  the  chairman, 
the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  at  the  meeting 
at  Kingston  last  week,  at  which  a  Sanitary 
Association  for  the  Dominion  was  organized, 
the  history  of  the  world  has  not  afforded 
another  exhibition  at  once  so  singular,  so 
philanthropic,  and  so  unselfish  as  those, 
which  have  of  late  years  frequently  taken 
place,  of  medical  practitioners  (who  in  this 
country  earn  a  livelihood  solely,  with  less 
than  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  by  attending 
to  the  sick)  consulting  together,  puzzling 
their  brains,  spending  their  time  and  money, 
in  devising  ways  and  means  for  preventing 
the  development  of  disease.  As  the  Globe 
admits,  "many  physicians  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  valuable  and  timely  advice,"  for 
Yvhich  indeed  we  add  they  are  never  remuner- 
ated, and  rarely  is  it  appreciated.  If  every 
physician  in  Canada  were  to  advise  the 
mothers  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
to  invest  a  dollar  or  even  twenty-five  cents  in 
a  book  on  the  management  of  children  and 
to  study  it,  how  many  mothers  would  act 
upon  this  advice?  probably  not  one  in  a 
hundred.  No,  the  public  alone  are  to  blame. 
They  must  learn  to  place  more  value  upon 
preventive  measures — less  upon  curative. 
The  medical  profession  are  already  doing 
more,  much  more,  than  ought  to  be  expected 
of  its  members. — Toronto  Sanitary  Journal. 


"Were  the  schoolmaster,"  says  Prof. 
David  Swing,  •*  as  noisy  as  a  politician,  or  as 
visible  as  an  orator,  or  as  charming  as  an 
artist  in  a  studio,  the  public  would  hasten  to 
crown  with  laurels  at  least  all  those  great  in 
this  calling ;  but  they  live  and  die  in  a  world 
where  those  who  lay  the  mighty  foundations 
of  a  cathedral  are  forgotten,  compared  with 
those  who  carve  its  columns  or  design  its 
coloured  glass."  It  is  true  that  the  teacher 
is  not  a  Queen  Anne  structure,  planted  by 
the  roadside,  gabled  and  painted  and  stained 
to  attact  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by.  He  is 
back  in  the  groves  of  the  academy,  rarely 
seen,  doing  contentedly  his  divine  work. 
Applause  is  very  poor  nutriment  to  a  noble 
soul  J  so  the  teacher  should  find  no  fault  even 
if  he  be  not  famous. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
FOR  Ontario,  for  the  year  1882. 

{Third  notice.) 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  error 
in  that  part  of  our  review  of  the  Report  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  which  deals  with 
the  Provincial  Normal  Schools,  and  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  correct 
it.  The  statistics  that  are  given  in  the  Re- 
port on  pp.  69  and  73,  though  distinctly 
stated  to  be  for  1882,  are  for  the  first 
two  sessions  only.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  omission  of  statistics  for  the  third 
session  is  that  it  extended  into  January,  1883. 
A  good  reason  no  doubt,  but  it  is  one  that 
throws  all  the  responsibility  of  the  error  on 
the  Department,  to  which  by  carelessness  of 
phraseology  has  led  us  to  do  an  apparent 
injustice  to  the  Normal  Schools.  By  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Marling,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Education  Department,  we  are  now  enabled 
to  give  the  correct  statistics  for  the  whole  of 
1882. 


Admitted. 

Certificates 
Granted. 

|-2 

96 

55 
151 

T3  (3 

74 
35 

109 

•0  ^ 

106 
63 

169 

276 
153 

4«9 

9 
1 

114 

47 
22 

~7g 

-Si 

80 
50 

130 

1 

Toronto. 
Ottowa. 

204 
109 

313 

From  these  figures  we  find  that  429  stu- 
dents were  admitted  to  both  Normal  Schools 
in  1882,  of  whom  313,  or  seventy-three  per 
cent,  obtained  certificates — seventy-four  per 
cent,  in  Toronto,  and  seventy-one  per  cent, 
in  Ottawa.  Referring  to  the  statistics  of 
expenditure  in  these  two  institutions  that  are 
found  on  page  355  of  The  Monthly  for 
September,  we  find  that  each  second  class 
certificate  cost  the  country  $99 ;  not  $170 


as  is  there  stated.  At  Toronto  the  cost  was 
$82,  instead  of  $135;  while  at  Ottawa  it  was 
$132,  instead  of  $244.  These  figures,  when 
compared  with  those  we  gave  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  Third  Class  Professional  Certifi- 
cates, show  that  the  cost  of  each  Second 
Class  Certificate  at  Toronto  was  four  and 
one-half  instead  of  seven  times  that  of  a 
Third,  while  at  Ottawa  it  was  a  little  over 
seven  instead  of  thirteen  times  the  cost. 


How  TO  Draw  a  Simple  Will;  with 
special  information  for  Clergymen  and 
Doctors,  and  instructions  for  Executors  in 
ordinary  cases.  By  D.  A.  O'Sullivan, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Osgoode  Hall,  Barrister- 
at-law.  Toronto:  Moore  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers. 

This  valuable  little  work  will  be  found 
to  satisfy  a  long- felt  want.  The  cases  are 
numerous  where  people  have  neglected  to 
make  their  wills,  until,  perhaps,  they  find 
their  last  hour  near  at  hand,  and  then  the 
services  of  the  attending  physician  or  clergy- 
man are  called  into  requisition  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  the  result  that  wills  thus  drawn 
are  very  often  the  subjects  of  long-contested 
and  costly  litigation,  through  the  draughts- 
man having  incautiously  made  use  of  some 
technical  legal  terms,  which,  though  perfectly 
clear  to  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  are  not  so  to 
others,  and  convey  a  different  meaning  from 
that  intended.  The  object  of  the  work  under 
review  is  to  guard  against  the  difficulties 
which  generally  occur  in  such  cases.  It 
commences  with  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
the  law  as  to  wills,  and  then  proceeds  with 
a  reference  to  the  law  of  this  Province.  The 
laws  with  regard  to  th^  capacity  or  incapacity 
of  persons  to  make  a  will ;  the  effect  of  undue 
influence  or  fraud  in  the  making  of  a  will ; 
the  property  that  can  be  devised  or  be- 
queathed ;  the  devises  and  bequests  that  can 
be  made,  are  all  treated  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner.     The  eighth  chapter,  under  the  head- 
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ing  •'  How  to  Draw  a  Simple  Will,"  gives 
forms,  and  lays  down  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  persons  drawing  a  will,  and  contains  ample 
instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  execution.  It 
strongly  impresses  on  them  the  necessity  of 
using  simple  language,  and  avoiding  all 
technical  terms  which  they  do  not  fully 
understand.  There  are  added  two  appen- 
dices, which  will  be  found  both  interesting 
and  valuable :  one  relating  to  the  different 
views  of  lawyers  and  medical  men  with  re- 
gard to  insanity;  the  other  to  the  admis- 
sibility and  value  of  the  evidence  of  profes- 
sional witnesses.  To  compress  the  law  on 
such  a  vast  subject  as  that  of  wills  into  a 
small  volume  in  such  a  manner  as  to  instruct, 
without  confusing,  an  unprofessional  reader, 
is  an  extremely  difficult  task,  but  a  perusal  of 
the  present  work  will  enable  one  to  see  that 
the  author  has  successfully  accomplished  such 
an  undertaking.  Not  only  does  he  give  the 
law  where  it  has  been  clearly  defined,  but  he 
has  also  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
those  cases  where  it  is  not  yet  in  a  settled 
state.  The  book  throughout  is  written  in 
an  admirable  style,  the  law  beings  stated 
briefly  and  pointedly,  and  in  language 
impossible  to  be  misunderstood.  The  result 
is  a  work  which  may  be  looked  on  as  a  safe 
guide  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and 
one  which  will  uphold  the  reputation  the 
author  has  already  acquired  as  a  valued 
writer  of  legal  text-books. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Books  I- VI.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Robert 
P.  Keep.  Boston:  John  Allyn,  1883. 
[Sample  copy  to  teachers,  90  cents.] 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
scholarly  editions  of  a  favourite  bit  of  the 
Classics  that  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day. 
It  is  a  book  of  a  thousand.  In  paper,  type 
and  binding,  it  takes  rank  with  the  most 
beautiful  of  gift  books.  As  for  the  contents 
we  shall  merely  enumerate  them,  and  leave 
the  book  to  win  its  way,  which  it  will  surely 
do. 

Frontispiece :  Facsimile  of  a  page  of 
Codex  Venetus.  Text  and  Scholia.  No  other 
book    published    in  America  furnishes    so 


instructive  an  example  of  an  ancient  manu- 
script. I.  Introduction,  which  may  fairly 
dispute  the  palm  with  that  of  Merry's  Odyssey. 
2.  A  capital  essay  on  Homeric  verse,  with 
some  clever  specimens  of  rendering  into 
English  Hexameters.  3.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Homeric  dialect.  4.  Text. 
5.  List  of  books  of  reference  on  Homer  and 
the  Iliad.  6.  A  fine  corpus  of  notes.  7.  A 
novel  and  most  useful  appendix.  Contents 
of  Iliad,  i.-vi.,  distributed  with  reference  to 
rapid  reading.  Appendix  B :  Explanation 
oi  facsimile.  8.  Grammatical  references  to 
Goodwin  and  Hadley.     9.  Indexes. 

When  we  mention  to  classical  scholars 
that  the  editor  is  Professor  Keep,  of 
Autenrieth's  Homeric  Dictionary  fame,  we 
have  said  enough. 

The  Classic  Series  :  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  Marmion  and  the  Lady  of  ihe 
Lake ;  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros.,  1883. 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  handy  edition  of 
three  poems,  two  of  which  at  least  are  very 
well  known  to  the  present  generation  of 
Ontario  masters  and  schoolboys.  It  is  not 
designed  for  the  class  room,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  paucity  of  notes.  The  absence  of 
borrowed  learning  will  not,  however,  inter- 
fexe  with  the  pleasure  of  schoolboy  or  gray- 
beard.  These  stirring  poems,  in  their  preisent 
shape,  are  just  the  book  to  cheat  the  one  of 
an  hour  of  play,  and  to  relieve  the  other  of 
an  hour  of  weariness. 


A  CoMPEND  OF  Phonography  :  present- 
ing a  Table  of  all  Alphabetic  Combina- 
tions, Hooks,  Circles,  I^ops,  etc.,  at  one 
view ;  also  complete  lists  of  Word -Signs 
and  contracted  Word-Forms,  with  rules  for 
contracting  words.  For  the  use  of  Writers 
of  all  Styles  of  Phonography.  By  Elias 
Longley.  Cincinnati  :  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co. 

This  is  a  manual  of  32pp.,  likely  to  prove 
extremly  useful  to  students  of  Pitman's 
Phonography  according  to  Longley,  but  only 
partly  so  to  "Writers  of  all  Styles  of  Pho- 
nography." The  list  of  Word-Forms  and  of 
Contracted  Words  are  admirably  arranged, 
and  the  impressions  of   the  phonographic 
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characters  are  as  distinct  as  those  of  the 
ordinary  type.  To  some  of  the  "  Irregular 
Combinations"  we  take  decided  exception, 
e.g. ,  to  those  for  tw,  dw,  kw,  gw,  wr,  whr,  and 
whl.  Every  student  of  Phonography,  how- 
ever, may  glean  many  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Longley's 
Compend.  The  price  is  only  twenty-five 
cents. 


Modern  Spanish  Readings;  with  Text, 
Notes,  and  an  Etymological  Vocabulary. 
By  Prof.  W.  J.  Knapp,  Yale  College. 
Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  1883. 

We  have  in  this  book  a  handsome  volume 
of  450  pages.  The  text  embraces  208  pages, 
while  the  remaining  space  is  taken  up  by 
some  thirty  pages  of  notes  and  a  copious 
Spanish- English  vocabulary.  The  mechani- 
cal part  of  the  book  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  clearest  type  liberally  spaced, 
tinted  paper,  with  double-leaded  type  in  notes 
and  vocabulary,  and  a  strong,  handsome 
binding,  make  up  a  volume  at  once  elegant 
and  well  adapted  to  class-room  use  or  pri- 
vate study.  The  notes  are  not  too  copious, 
but  appear  to  be  well  chosen,  while  those 
upon  grammatical  points  refer  to  the  sections 
of  the  Grammar  by  the  same  author  pub- 
lished a  short  time  ago. 

We  think  the  compiler  has  hit  upon  the 
right  plan  in  arranging  the  Readings,  when, 
as  he  observes  in  the  preface,  he  chooses  ex- 
tracts containing  language  ••  such  as  one 
hears  in  actual  life,  in  good  society,  or  may 
read  in  the  journal,  the  review,  and  the  latest 
work  of  fiction."  To  us  it  has  always  seemed 
a  great  mistake  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  persons  or  learners,  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  the  language,  the  classical  works 
of  that  language  and  particularly  the  classics 
of  a  preceding  age.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
sort  of  sacrilege  to  subject  the  classics  to  the 
cruel  vivisection  of  inexperienced  hands ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  language  of  the 
classics  is  sure  to  be  so  largely  abstract  as  to 
be  both  difficult  of  comprehension  and  re- 
tention to  untrained  minds.  To  acquire  a 
language  thus  is  like  mastering  mathematical 
theorems  without  understanding  the  processes 
of  reasoning  by  which  the  conclusions  have 


been  arrived  at.  Too  much  importance  can- 
not be  attached  to  this  point.  The  learner, 
to  obtain  a  lasting  knowledge,  must  proceed 
through  all  the  steps  of  concrete  language, 
as  well  as  idiomatic  conversation  and  even 
colloquial  speech.  To  begin  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ladder,  as  is,  we  regret  to  say, 
usually  done,  is  to  produce  a  knowledge 
which  will  be  not  only  superficial  but  evan- 
escent. The  selection  of  articles  embraced 
in  the  Reader  is  intended  to  lead  the  learner 
through  the  necessary  steps  to  a  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  which  would  enable  him  to  begin 
with  advantage  the  reading  of  the  older 
classics.  They  are  selected  so  as  to  give 
variety,  and  include  the  story,  the  essay,  the 
history,  and  the  formal  lecture.  The  Etymo- 
logical Vocabulary  is  a  good  feature,  and  is 
especially  valuable  in  these  days  of  compar- 
ative philology. 

We  should  like  to  see  more  attention  paid 
to  the  Spanish  language.  It  is  not  only 
valuable  for  its  literature,  but  especially  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  completing  with 
French  and  Italian  the  circle  of  the  Romance 
languages.  We  heartily  recommend  Prof. 
Knapp's  Spanish  Readings  to  those  who  in- 
tend to  cultivate  the  language  of  Cervantes 
and  Castelar. 


Canada  Land  Law  Amendment  Asso- 
ciation.— Prospectus  and  Constitu- 
tion. President,  J.  Herbert  Mason ;  Sec- 
retary, Beverley  Jones.     Toronto,  1883. 

In  every  department  of  society  it  is  mani- 
fest that  this  is  an  age  of  restless  activity 
and  progress.  We  are  not  content  to 
move  in  certain  'grooves  merely  because 
our  fathers  so  moved.  The  world  of  thought 
is  pushing,  aggressive,  and  full  of  in- 
quiry, delving  in  the  earth,  searching  the 
sky,  stripping  the  cobwebs  of  age  from 
many  a  venerated  custom,  and  bringing 
everything  under  the  strong  fierce  light  of 
this  nineteenth  century.  In  nothing  is  this 
more  noticeable  than  in  our  system  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

It  is  but  two  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
OntarioJudicatureAct,whereby  the  old  Courts 
of  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  and  Common 
Pleas,  with  their  dual  character,  were  fused 
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into  the  present  High  Court  of  Justice,  ex- 
ercising both  legal  and  equitable  jurisdiction 
and  administering  complete  justice  in  one 
action  in  respect  of  all  rights  in  question  be- 
tween the  parties.  And  now  an  Association 
called  the  '  *  Canada  Land  Law  Amendment 
Association"  has  been  formed,  having  for 
its  objects  the  revolutionizing  of  the  system 
of  land  transfer  and  the  law  of  descent  now. 
in  vogue  in  this  Province.  It  is  a  point 
worthy  of  note  in  this  movement  that  its 
principal  promoters  appear  to  be  lawyers, 
though  an  examination  of  the  prospectus  of 
the  Association  before  us  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  adoption  of  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  Association  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
income  they  now  derive  from  the  examination 
of  title  required  on  every  transfer  of  land,  as 
every  man  of  intelligence  will  then  be  enabled 
to  complete  a  sale  of  his  property  at  a  very 
trifling  expense  and  without  legal  aid. 

The  scheme  advocated  proposes  to  register 
a  man's  title  and  not  simply  his  deeds,  so  that 
on  every  transfer  the  effect  and  meaning  of 
the  instrument  is  finally  and  conclusively 
determined  at  the  time  of  its  registration,  and 
there  is  once  and  for  all  an  end  of  all  questions 
as  to  its  validity.  The  purchaser  on  regis- 
tration of  his  deed  obtains  from  the  Registrar 
a  certificate  which  is  made  equivalent  to  a 
grant  from  the  Crown,  so  that  he  may  rest 
assured  that  his  title  is  an  unimpeachable 
one  ;  and  in  case  he  sells,  all  he  needs  to  pro- 
duce in  order  to  show  his  title  is  one  concise 
instrument,  thus  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  tracing  title  through  a  long  list  of  pur- 
chasers, and  by  means  of  deeds,  many  of  which 
on  inspection  may  prove  to  be  defective. 
The  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
system  will  be  that  land  may  be  transferred 
as  easily  as  chattels. 

Changes  fully  as  radical  are  proposed  in 
the  present  law  of  descent.  It  is  proposed 
to  abolish  dower,  and  give  the  widow  an 
absolute  estate  in  a  certain  portion  of  her 
husband's  lands,  as  she  now  has  in  his  per- 
sonal property,  in  lieu  of  her  present  pre- 
carious life  estate,  generally  of  little  tangible 
value  to  her ;  to  sweep  out  of  existence 
estate  tail,  with  their  numerous  preplexing 
concomitants,  the  statute  of  uses,  remainders, 


springing  uses,  shifting  uses,  executory  devises, 
etc.  etc. ;  and  to  make  land  pass  to  an 
executor  or  administrator  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  goods  now  do. 

The  result  of  the  system,  known  as  the 
Torren's  System,  is  not  mere  conjecture,  as 
it  has  been  adopted  with  the  utmost  success  in 
all  of  the  five  Australian  Colonies,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  Islands  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, in  some  of  which  places  it  has  been 
in  operation  for  over  twenty  years. 

We  believe  the  objects  of  the  Association 
are  highly  commendable,  and  we  hope  they 
will  be  successful  in  their  efforts  to  abolish 
the  present  slow,  cumbrous,  and  expensive 
system  of  dealing  with  land,  and  substitute 
for  it  a  simple,  expeditious,  and  inexpensive 
one.  We  commend  to  those  of  our  readers, 
who  wish  fuller  information  as  to  the  proposed 
changes  than  we  can  give  in  a  notice  neces- 
sarily limited,  the  perusal  of  the  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Association,  which  is  distributed 
gratis  to  any  person  desiring  a  copy. 


Check  List  of  Insects  of  the  Do- 
minion OF  Canada,  compiled  by  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Toronto. 

Label  List  of  Insects  of  the  Do- 
minion OF  Canada,  compiled  by  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Toronto.  To- 
ronto :  C.  Blackett  Robinson,  1883. 

These  little  books,  the  results  of  the  most 
patient  industry  and  wide  observation,  albeit 
unheralded  by  any  announcement,  will  be 
most  welcome  to  all  lovers  of  Natural  His- 
tory, not  merely  in  Canada,  but  every- 
where. They  mark  a  new  era  in  entomo- 
logical research,  or  rather  they  establish  an 
epoch  from  which  all  progress  in  the  science 
in  Canada  must  henceforth  date.  The  com- 
pilers, Messrs.  W.  Brodie  and  Dr.  White,  of 
Toronto,  are  well  known  as  most  enthusiastic 
investigators,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  state 
that  their  labours  in  connection  with  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Toronto  are  un- 
surpassed in  value  or  extent  by  those  of  any 
other  native  workers  in  the  same  field.  To 
our  non-scientific  readers  and  to  students 
who  have  not  yet  turned  their  attention  to 
the  fascinating  subject  of  entomology— a 
branch  of  science  of  immense  importance  to 
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agriculture  and  kindred  arts— we  noay  say  that 
the  design  of  the  writers  is  to  furnish  a  register 
of  Canadian  Insects  and  a  reliable  exchange 
list  for  the  convenience  of  students  and  col' 
lectors.  The  Label  List  is  for  cabinet  speci- 
mens, and  is  complete  to  date. 

It  is  not  inopportune  here  to  state  that  the 
activity  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Toronto  contrasts  most  favourably  with  the 
apathy  and  supineness  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Ontario.  The  latter  society,  al- 
though in  receipt  of  $i,ooo  annually  from  the 
Province,  has  of  late  done  very  little  in  original 
research.  To  be  sure  they  annually  supply 
to  the  Agricultural  Blue  Book  a  report,  but 
three-fcurths  of  it  is  made  up  of  papers  read 
at  meetings  of  entomologists  in  the  United 
States.  The  native  productions  are  of  the 
most  elementary  character,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  of  no  value  to  the  scientific  ob- 
server. It  is  scarcely  a  question  if  the  pro- 
vincial subsidy  might  not  now  be  safely  di- 
verted to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  To- 
ronto, whose  members  have  given  such 
genuine  proofs  of  the  true  scientific  spirit  as 
the  founding  of  a  first-rate  museum,  the  or- 
ganization of  regular  meetings  for  discussion 
and  research,  and  the  publication  of  these 
splendid  examples  of  industry  and  knowledge. 


It  is  not  inopportune  also  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Education  Department  of 
Ontario  to  the  efforts  now  made  by  the 
Education  Department  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
cultivate  science  in  the  Public  Schools. 
The  Acadian  Scientists'  Club,  of  which 
the  President  is  Dr.  Colville,  Instructor  in 
Natural  Science,  Acadia  College,  N.S.,  and. 
of  which  nearly  every  teacher  in  the  Prov- 
ince is  a  member,  is  doing  a  wonderful  work. 
The  Club  is  organized  upon  a  simple,  but 
comprehensive  and  effective  plan,  and  the 
results  are  said  to  be  most  satisfactory.  Could 
not  something  of  the  kind  be  attempted  here  ? 
In  this  direction  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of  Toronto  could  render  most  valuable 
assistance. 


Exercises  in  False  Syntax  and  other 
Forms  of  Bad  English,  by  H.  I.  Strang, 
B.A.,  Head  Master  of  Goderich  High 
School.     Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

As  we  go  to  press  this  neat  little  volume 
is  laid  on  our  table.  A  rapid  run  through  it 
convinces  us  that  this  is  just  the  work  to  fill 
a  long' felt  want  in  our  High  and  Public 
Schools.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  leap  at 
once  into  general  favour. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


SALUTATORY. 

In  taking  the  helm  of  The  Monthly  we 
are  fortunate  in  finding  our  duties  made  easy 
for  us  owing  to  the  talents,  experience  and 
judgment  of  our  predecessor  in  office,  and 
his  cheery,  hearty  speech  in  giving  up  the 
command  of  the  ship.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  construct,  launch,  and  equip  a  new 
literary  venture.  This  has  been  done  for  us. 
The  keel  was  well  and  truly  laid,  the  lines 
were  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  the  officers 
and  crew  are  picked  and  loyal  men,  the  sails 
are  filled  with  a  favouring  breeze,  and  with  a 
chart  before  us  on  which  every  shoal  and  reef 


is  marked,  the  voyage  need  not  be  feared.  Al- 
though our  ship  is  iron  clad  and  well  armed, 
our  mission  is  peace,  progress  and  discovery. 
We  do  not  sail  under  sealed  orders.  We 
wage  no  war  except  upon  the  buccaneers  and 
pirates  that  infest  the  sea. 

A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  W.  J.  Rattray,  B.A.,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Adam,  will  appear  in  our 
November  number. 


A  communication,  "  Cribbing  at  Uni- 
versity and  Teachers'  Examination,"  is  this 
month  refused  insertion  in  our  columns  on 
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account  of  the  grave  charges  it  makes  against 
certain  Inspectors.  As  the  charge  has  been 
made  in  the  daily  press  we  shall  at  present 
leave  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
University  and  Education  Office  authorities, 
and  await  developments. 


MEDICAL   SCHOOLS   FOR  WOMEN. 

This  year  the  re-opening  of  the  college 
halls  has  been  signalized  by  the  inauguration 
of  two  Ladies'  Medical  Colleges — the  one  in 
Toronto  the  other  in  Kingston — under  what 
must  be  regarded  as  most  favourable  auspices. 
The  experiment  of  co-education  in  medicine 
having,  after  a  fair  trial,  proved  unsuccessful, 
has  been  gracefully  abandoned.  So  strong, 
however,  has  the  movement  for  affording 
women  the  same  facilities  for  professional 
education  become,  and  so  many  women  have 
signified  their  intention  of  prosecuting  the 
study  of  medicine  either  with  a  view  to  prac- 
tise at  home  or  to  find  employment  in  the 
mission  field,  that  two  university  cities  have 
felt  justified  in  establishing  schools  for  the 
exclusive  training  of  women.  To  Kingston 
belongs  the  credit  of  making  the  first  efforts 
in  this  direction  in  Canada.  Her  good  ex- 
ample has  no  doubt  had  an  influence  in 
stimulating  Toronto  to  do  her  part  in  this 
most  necessary  and  most  enlightened  work. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  men  of  wealth 
and  influence,  and  ladies  of  the  highest 
social  position  in  both  cities  are  taking  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  movement.  With 
so  much  earnestness,  liberality  and  benevo- 
lence as  have  characterized  the  inception  of 
these  undertakings,  there  can  be  no  fear  as 
to  the  result.  Hippocrates  and  Galen  are 
mere  mortals :  Hygeia  and  Panaceia  are 
veritable  goddesses. 


THE  PLEA  FOR  CO-EDUCATION  IN 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

The  recent  demand  made  by  five  young 
ladies  upon  the  Council  of  University  Col- 
lege for  admission  to  the  college  classes  has 
given  a  very  practical  turn  to  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  co-education.  The  whole 
matter  is  once  more  under  discussion,  and 


both  sides  are  furbishing  up  their  armour  for 
the  wordy  fray. 

The  young  ladies  have  a  grievance.  They 
are  desirous  of  completing  their  studies,  and 
they  have  exhausted  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  secondary  schools.  They  naturally  turn 
to  the  Provincial  College,  but  are  told  by  the 
President  there  is  no  room  for  them,  and  that 
for  himself,  he  would  not  admit  them  even  if 
there  was  room.  And  he  gives  his  reasons 
in  a  well  considered  reply  to  their  request. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  with 
President  Wilson.  Co-education  at  Univer- 
sity College  is  not  possible  nor  yet  desirable. 
There  students  enjoy  a  very  large  measure  of 
freedom,  and  are  under  no  very  direct  pres- 
sure to  engage  in  study.  The  presence  in 
the  class-room  of  ladies,  albeit  most  sober 
and  demure,  would  not,  we  fear,  be  very  con- 
ducive to  study.  There  are  very  few  young 
people  quite  indifferent  to  the  presence  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Besides,  there  is  room  to  fear 
that  the  bloom  of  womanhood,  the  fine  grace 
of  retirement,  the  enchantment  of  distance, 
would  disappear  in  the  daily  contact  with 
the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  college 
halls.  It  is  in  vain  to  adduce  the  success  of 
the  experiment  in  the  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes.  The  experiment  even 
there  has  not  been  uniformly  successful. 
Moreover,  in  these  schools  the  discipline 
more  nearly  approaches  the  parental,  is  more 
ubiquitous,  is  better  defined  and  enforced 
than  is  possible  in  any  college.  The  condi- 
tions are  not  the  same,  and  could  not  be  made 
equal. 

There  are,  notwithstanding  all  mere  theo- 
rizing upon  the  subject,  very  few  parents  that 
would  really  wish  their  daughters  to  make 
the  experiment.  Most  mothers,  and  most 
young  ladies  themselves,  unless  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity,  would  shrink  from  it. 
The  experiment,  doubtless,  could  be  made  in 
individual  instances  with  perfect  safety,  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  guarantee  that 
the  movement  upon  a  large  scale  would  not 
be  attended  with  irretrievable  disaster.  Col- 
lege dons  may  be  bothered  now  :  they  would 
be  bewildered  then.  But  practically  the 
experiment  is  out  of  the  question.     There  is 
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no   room.      Place  aux  dames!    is  cried   in 
vain. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  It  is  not  to 
be  tolerated  that  ladies  should  live  under 
disabilities.  The  country  is  bound  to  provide 
facilities  for  all  who  may  desire  higher  educa- 
tion. There  ought  now  to  be  no  disability  of 
sex.  The  Government  should  at  once  take 
the  question  in  hand.  The  plan  of  building  an 
Annex,  as  has  been  suggested,  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  University  College,  and  of 
utilizing  the  staff  of  the  College,  and  of  sup- 
plementing it  by  such  extern  aid  as  may  be 
necessary,  seems  both  practicable  and  satis- 
factory. There  need  be  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  scheme.  If 
only  the  effort  were  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  Legislature  would  willingly  provide 
funds  either  by  a  direct  vote  of  money  or  by 
the  diversion  of  an  endowment  already  in 
existence. 

PRESENTATION  TO  MR.G.  MERCER 
ADAM. 

To  the  following  account,  as  found  in  the 
daily  press,  of  the  complimentary  presenta- 
tion on  the  1st  ult.  to  Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam, 
the  founder  and  late  editor  of  the  Canada 
Educational  Monthly,  we  shall  add  but 
very  few  words.  The  publishers  of  The 
Monthly,  we  need  not  assure  our  readers,  re- 
ceived his  resignation  as  Editor  with  extreme 
regret  and  accepted  it  only  through  necessity. 
They  deplore  his  departure  from  Canada. 
They  one  and  all  repeat  here  the  sentiments 
of  the  address,  and  await  with  impatience 
the  time  of  his  return.  Meantime,  as  friend  to 
friend  in  ancient  days,  we  say, 
"  Reddas  incolumem,  precor^ 
Et  serves  animoe  dimidium  meae.^' 


[Adapted  from  the  Globe  and  the  World."] 
When  it  became  known  a  few  days  ago  to 
some  of  the  more  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  G. 
M.  Adam  that  he  was  about  to  take  his  de- 
parture for  New  York  to  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  a  publishing  house  there,  a  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  to  present  him  with  a 
testimonial  of  some  kind  as  a  recognition  of 
his   disinterested    labours  in   the   cause    of 


Canadian  Literature.  Owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  at  their  disposal  the  com- 
mittee who  had  the  matter  in  charge  were 
able  to  call  upon  only  a  few  of  his  friends  and 
well-wishers,  but  in  spite  of  this  obstacle 
they  were  able  yesterday  afternoon  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  purse  of  $300. 

The  presentation  took  place  in  the  par- 
lour of  the  National  Club  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were 
Messrs.  C.  Blackett  Robinson,  of  The  Pres- 
byterian ;  W.  Houston,  of  The  Globe ;  W* 
Williamson,  of  Willing  &  Williamson  ;  Thos. 
Maclear,  of  Maclear  &  Co. ;  W.  D.  Taylor, 
of  James  Campbell  &  Son  ;  D.  Rose  and  D. 
A.  Rose,  of  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co. ;  A.  G. 
Watson,  of  the  Methodist  Book  Room  ;  J* 
Hornibrooke,  of  Brown  Bros.  ;  A.  Mac- 
Murchy,  M.A.;  J.  E.  Collins;  and  G.  H. 
Robinson,  M.A.  Mr.  C.  B.  Robinson,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  read  the  follow- 
ing address  : 

To  G,  Mercer  Adam,  Esq. : 

Having  learnt  with  a  great  deal  of  regret 
that  you  are  about  to  sever  your  connection 
with  us,  and  to  take  up  your  abode,  at  least 
for  a  time,  in  New  York,  we  cannot  let  you 
go  without  giving  expression  in  some  feeble 
way  to  our  feelings  at  your  departure,  and 
our  appreciation  of  the  loss  that  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  community  among  whom  you 
have  spent  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

If  Canadian  Literature  could  assume  the 
human  form  then  would  she  be  found  Chief 
Mourner  among  those  who  assemble  to  bid 
you  good-bye ;  for  to  her  have  you  been  as 
Publisher,  Essayist,  Editor  and  Educationist, 
as  well  as  in  your  connection  with  our  fore- 
most Book  Houses,  a  skilled  champion  and 
a  faithful  friend.  When  others  who  loved 
our  Literature  have  turned  away  from  the 
struggle  with  the  courage  gone  out  of  their 
hearts,  we  have  seen  you  loyally  and  reso- 
lutely stemming  the  tide;  and  if  you  did  not 
conquer  you  have  placed  Canadian  letters, 
and  those  you  leave  behind  you  who  cling  to 
the  pen.  under  enduring  obligation.  Had 
you  turned  long  ago,  as  others  did,  from  the 
high  duty  you  had  set  before  you — from  the 
brunt  and  disappointments  of  the  day — to 
consult  your  own  interests,  you  might  not 
now  be  taking  your  pen  to  New  York ;  but 
it  is  only  a  small  acknowledgment  when  we 
tell  you,  now  at  your  departure,  that  what 
has  been  your  pecuniary  loss  has  been  our 
very  great  literary  gain. 
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Nor  is  it  the  Literature  of  Canada,  alone, 
that  has  reason  to  regret  your  departure  ;  but, 
as  well  the  community  at  large,  to  whom  you 
have  been  known  so  long  for  your  integrity 
of  character,  your  kindliness  of  disposition, 
and  your  courtesy  of  bearing. 

Trusting  that  your  removal  from  our  midst 
may  be  fruitful  of  fortune  and  happiness  to 
yourself  and  your  family — though  we  should 
not  wish  to  regard  your  separation  from  us  as 
permanent — we  beg  to  present  you  with  the 
accompanying  purse  as  a  small  token  of  our 
esteem  and  good  wishes. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee 

C.  Blackett  Robinson, 
Chairman, 

Dan.  a.  Rose, 

Secretary. 

Toronto,  Aug.  31st,  1883. 


Mr.  Adam  make  the  following  reply,  which 
was  afterwards  supplemented  by  a  few  ex- 
tempore remarks  giving  some  information 
about  the  work  on  which  he  was  about  to 
enter : — 

Mr.  Robinson  and  Gentlemen, — Very  few 
and,  I  fear,  inadequate  words  must  suffice  to 
thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me 
in  this  gathering;  for  your  more  than  kind, 
indeed  most  flattering  address ;  and  for  the 
substantial  evidence  of  your  favour  and  good- 
will which  accompanies  it. 

At  the  present  moment  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  say  how  sensible  I  am  of  your 
thoughtful  consideration  and  courtesy,  and  I 
confess  to  being  utterly  unable  to  express  to 
you  how  deeply  I  am  touched  at  this  leave- 
taking.  Whatever  modest  service  I  have 
been  able  to  render  to  Canadian  literature,  I 
assure  you,  is  amply  repaid  in  the  kind  and 
graceful  act  which  has  called  me  to  meet  you. 

It  has  been  well  said  (it  is  an  epigram  of 
Bystander^)  \\\sX  "good-will,  not  hatred,  is 
the  law  of  the  world,"  and  happy  is  he  who  is 
its  object,  for  to  the  worker  there  is  scarcely 
a  greater  stimulus  than  goodwill,  and  as  a 
talisman  it  is  well-nigh  all-powerful. 

You  will  note,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not 
unreservedly  extol  the  value  of  goodwill, 
for  goodwill  while  it  may  boil  the  pot  cannot 
always  be  trusted  to  fill  it.  This,  frankly,  is 
why  I  have  decided,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
take  my  pen  and  my  services  to  a  market 
where  one  can  readily  convert  them,  and  thus 
enable  me  to  exchange  a  somewhat  precarious 
income  for  an  assured  one. 

This  remark  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  as 
any  reflection  upon  Canada,  for  I  have  not 
lived  five  and  twenty  years  in  the  country 
without  knowing  its  limitations,  and  without 


making,  as  you  have  hinted,  some  sacrifices 
to  be  content  in  it. 

At  present  the  Canadian  people,  it  appears 
to  me,  are  not  in  their  noblest  mood  :  the 
wave  of  national  aspiration,  despite  the  Royal 
Society  and  other  factitious  stimulants,  seems 
ro  be  receding  rather  than  advancing,  and 
interest  in  Canadian  literature  is  with  it  on 
the  ebb-tide.  The  reason  of  this,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Politics,  as  you  well  know,  is,  in  great 
measure,  the  game  of  the  people,  and  our 
public  men  are  either  absorbed  in  its  service 
or  in  the  equally  engrossing  pursuit  of  wealth. 
Hence,  at  no  time  has  the  intellectual  life  of 
Canada  been  very  vigorous,  and  of  late  it  has 
gone  hard  with  Canadian  periodicals.  We 
have  few  men  who  take  literature  by  the 
hand,  and  the  party  leaders  and  their  organs 
chiefly  use  it  for  lampooning  one  another. 
Plad  our  public  men  more  of  what  the  poets 
call  vision — that  is,  penetration,  foresight, 
and  that  inspiring  force  which  looks  to  the 
future  weal  of  a  nation  rather  than  to  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  personal  ambition— the 
aspect  of  Canadian  literature  would  be 
brighter  and  its  future  more  encouraging. 
Until  party  politics  in  Canada  shall  have  be- 
come an  extinct  vice,  it  would  be  vain  to  look 
for  a  more  active  national  sentiment,  or  to 
expect  increasing  interest  in  the  national  liter- 
ature. 

A  leading  Reform  politician  remarked  to 
me  the  other  day,  in  speaking  of  the  admin- 
istration of  education  in  the  Province,  that 
both  political  parties  were  rotten  to  the 
core.  Were  I  a  party  man  and  an  opponent, 
I  would  have  replied,  that,  speaking  for  his 
friends,  he  no  doubt  delivered  himself  of  an 
honest  judgment.  As  he  knew  I  was  not,  I 
infer  that  with  regard  to  both  parties  he  told 
me  the  truth,  and  did  neither  of  them  an  in- 
justice, for  he  had  seen  much  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  machinery  of  faction.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  politician  is  the  product  of 
his  breed ;  and  in  too  many  instances  he  cares 
for  little  else  than  party  wire-pulling,  and  is 
indifferent  to  the  wooings  of  literature  and  its 
elevating  influence  on  the  national  character. 

But  there  is  another  and  an  equally  serious 
obstacle  to  literary  development  in  Canada, 
which,  unless  removed,  will  continue  to 
handicap  its  publishing  industries,  and  dwarf 
the  young  sapling  of  native  literature.  I  refer 
to  the  anomaly  of  the  Copyright  Law,  which, 
while  it  admits  American  reprints  of  English 
copyrights  into  the  Dominion,  and  gives  the 
publishers  of  the  United  States  the  entrie  to 
our  markets  for  their  unauthorized  reprints, 
prohibits  the  Canadian,  under  the  heaviest 
penalties,  from  sharing  in  the  trade,  except 
under  conditions  wholly  nugatory.  The  per- 
petuation of  restrictions  of  this  sort,  it  should 
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not  be  forgotten,  not  only  fetters  our  own 
trade  but  prevents  justice  being  done  to  the 
English  author.  The  situation  is  a  signal  in- 
stance of  the  folly  of  allowing  national  senti- 
ment to  override  national  reason. 

It  may  be  that  the  day  will  come,  however, 
when  this  country  in  the  affair  of  copyright, 
as  well  perhaps  as  in  other  things,  shall  be 
sufficient  unto  itself;  when  our  people  shall 
lose  the  sense  of  dependence  in  literary  mat- 
ters on  the  nation  to  the  south  ;  when  our 
publishers  shall  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
fold  their  hands  and  look  on  while  a  neigh- 
bour supplies  the  market ;  when,  in  short, 
we  shall  be  free,  as  it  has  been  phrased,  to 
act  with  our  own  full  weight  in  our  own  con- 
cerns. Until  then  we  must  be  content  to  be 
under  great  disadvantages,  and  try  to  control 
our  impatience  at  the  country  being  restrain- 
ed from  rising  to  the  true  measure  of  its 
greatness. 

You  have  been  good  enough  to  refer,  in 
what  I  am  sure  are  sincere  terms,  to  my  de- 
parture from  Canada,  and  have  said  pleasant 
things  of  my  connection  with  its  literary  en- 
terprises and  its  publishing  life.  Believe  me, 
I  appreciate  your  kindness,  though  there  is 
admonition  in  your  words,  for  one's  aims  ever 
sadly  outrun  fulfilment.  But  what  I  have 
failed  to  do,  that  and  more  I  have  yet  hope 
will  soon  be  accomplished,  for  I  leave  many 
willing  workers  behind,  and,  of  course,  I  have 
no  notion  that  because  of  the  defection  of  a 
single  pen  from  the  ranks  of  native  writers, 
Canadian  literature  is  going  straightway  to 
doom.  Only  remember,  now  and  then,  that 
your  writers  need  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment, and  that  there  are  services  which  may 
be  rendered  to  literature  higher  than  those  of 
ascuffler  in  politics.  My  friends  of  the  Press 
will  here,  I  trust,  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
make  no  attack  upon  them,  but  rather  upon 
the  system  which  makes  political  journalism 
a  trade. 

To  step  across  the  line,  now  that  the  two 
countries  are  drawn  commercially  so  close 
together,  involves,  I  need  hardly  say,  no  want 
of  loyalty  to  Canada  or  of  affection  for  the 
Motherland.  You  will  therefore  not  consider 
me,  in  spirit  at  least,  a  deserter  from  the  flag. 
That  New  York  should  draw  from  Toronto 
is  as  natural  as  that  London  should  draw  from 
my  native  city — the  Scottish  metropolis. 
On  this  continent  the  manufacturing  centre 
for  literature  is  not  here ;  and  to  the  manu- 
facturing centre  trade,  and  those  engaged  in 
it,  will  go  whatever  artificial  barriers  are  in 
the  way.  If  your  market  is  for  hogs  you  go 
to  Chicago  or  Cincinnati ;  if  literature,  you 
go  to  New  York  or  Boston  ;  for  it  is  the  rule 
of  the  tanner,  you  know,  that  the  tail  goes 
with  the  hide. 

But  while  I  thus  resign  myself  to  the  situa- 


tion, I  am  far  from  feeling  at  ease  in  the  pros- 
pect of  quitting  Canada.  Here  has  been 
my  field  of  work,  here  are  my  friends,  and 
here  the  ties  of  blood.  That  I  shall  for  many 
years  be  absent  from  Toronto,  I  hardly  think 
likely ;  meantime  I  accept  my  exile,  and  will 
look  back  with  longing  eyes  and  a  warm 
heart  on  Canada  and  on  those  whom  I  love. 

Need  I  add  that  I  shall  miss  the  faces  I 
see  before  me,  and  the  kind  greetings  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  for  many  years  come  in 
contact  ?  But  separated  as  we  shall  soon  be, 
my  heart  will  know  no  estrangement,  for  I 
go  hence  with  your  good  wishes,  and,  thanks 
to  your  golden  gift,  may  come  again  without 
fear  of  the  constable. 

Again  thanking  you,  gentlemen,  for  your 
exceeding  kindness,  I  bid  you  for  a  while 
good-bye. 

Of  the  many  tributes  in  the  press  to  Mr. 
Adam's  abilities  and  qualities,  and  expres- 
sions of  regret  at  his  departure  from  Canada, 
we  shall  quote  but  one — that  of  the  Bystander 
of  October  : 

The  Bystander  mourns  the  departure  of 
Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam,  who,  after  giving  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  litera- 
ture and  the  high  class  book-trade  in  Canada, 
has,  like  other  men  whom  we  could  ill  spare, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  New  York,  where 
he  joins  Mr.  Lovell,  the  enterprising  pub- 
lisher, who  is  also  an  exile  from  Canada. 
We  cannot  wonder  at  these  secessions.  How 
is  literature,  how  is  the  high-class  book-trade 
to  flourish  here,  under  the  present  conditions? 
A  Canadian  writer  can  have  no  copyright  of 
any  value  on  his  own  continent,  while,  in  his 
case,  copyright  in  England  is  a  name.  The 
Canadian  book-trade  is  cut  off  from  its  na- 
tural centres  of  distribution,  to  which  it  can- 
not resort  without  paying  double  duty.  At 
the  same  time  both  writer  and  trade  are  ex- 
posed to  the  overwhelming  influx  of  Ameri- 
can reprints  from  English  works,  with  which 
the  Imperial  copyright  forbids  the  colony  to 
compete.  The  literary  calling  in  this  coun- 
try if  it  exists  at  all  must  exist  almost  apart 
from  any  hope  of  remuneration.  Against 
such  disadvantages  what  can  vice-regal  pa- 
tronage avail? 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

Secular  education  does  not/^r  se  secure 
high  moral  attainments  ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
almost  a  specific  against  juvenile  crime  in  the 
large  cities.     An  interesting  experiment  has 
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been  made  in  New  York  city  which  illus- 
trates this.  In  1875  a  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Law  was  enacted.  Notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  mission  churches  and 
societies,  specially  organized  to  deal  with 
vicious  children,  the  number  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents arrested  had  steadily  increased 
from  year  to  year.  In  the  period  from  1870 
to  1875  6,105  such  arrests  were  made,  being 
1,221  per  year.  When  the  compulsory  law 
came  into  effect  twelve  truant  officers  were 
employed,  and  there  was  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  average  attendance  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
arrests.  The  average  number  during  the 
past  five  years  has  been  868 — last  year  only 
717.  This,  taking  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  into  account,  is  reckoned 
to  show  a  decrease  in  juvenile  crime  of  36 
percent.  It  is  stated  that  "a  single  agent 
has  last  year,  by  direct  arrest  of  Italian 
truants,  and  by  his  moral  influence  in  inducing 
others  of  them  to  go  to  school,  without  arrest, 
added  1,100  to  the  attendance  in  that  class 
of  children  alone."  It  is  not  pretended  that 
there  has  been  a  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  Compulsory  Education  Law.  If  so  en- 
forced, as  with  the  above  happy  experience 
of  its  effects  it  probably  will  be,  juvenile 
crime  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

MR.  A.  K.  ISBISTER,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  in  editorial  para- 
graphs, have  recently  chronicled  the  death, 
in  London,  England,  on  the  28th  of  May  last, 
of  Mr.  Alex.  Kennedy  Isbister,  a  native 
and  old-time  resident  of  Red  River  settle- 
ment, and  a  gentleman  who  had  for  many 
years  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  North- West.  But  neither  of  our 
contemporaries  makes  any  reference  to  the 


fact  that  the  deceased  gentleman  was  an  able 
and  industrious  writer  of  text-books  in  Classics 
and  Mathematics,  and  that  he  had  spent  a 
lifetime  in  educational  work.  Mr.  Isbister 
held  the  position  of  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  Bloomsbury,  London,  and  for 
twenty  years  was  the  editor  of  the  Educa- 
tional Times,  the  organ  of  the  college,  and 
the  most  scholarly  of  the  educational  journals 
of  Britain.  The  deceased  was  born,  we  be- 
lieve, near  Selkirk,  Manitoba,  in  1823,  and 
received  his  education  in  Scotland,  graduating 
at  Edinburgh  University  and  taking  an  LL.B. 
at  the  University  of  London.  For  some 
time  he  filled  the  Headmastership  of  the 
Stationers'  Company's  Grammar  School, 
London,  a  position  which,  though  it  imposed 
upon  Mr.  Isbister  arduous  and  responsible 
duties,  left  him  leisure  to  write  a  long  list  of 
important  text-books  which  have  been  largely 
introduced  into  English  schools.  For  many 
years  his  familiarity  with  the  affairs  of  our 
North-West  enabled  him  to  be  of  much 
service  to  the  English  Colonial  Office,  in 
connection  with  the  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  emancipation  of  the  Red  River 
territory  and  the  great  North-West  from  the 
rule  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  their 
transfer  to  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Isbister's 
death  is  a  serious  loss  to  education  in  England, 
and  it  deprives  the  College  of  Preceptors  of  an 
able  and  active  officer,  and  this  country  of  a 
true  and  hearty  friend.  The  College  of 
Manitoba,  we  believe,  has  also  reason  to 
mourn  Mr.  Isbister's  death,  for  he  was  a 
good  friend  and  benefactor  of  that  thriving 
institution,  and  took  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
educational  progress  of  the  North-West. 


[The  above,  though  in  type  for  several 
months,  has  been  hitherto  crowded  out  of 
our  columns. — Ed.  C.  E.  M.] 


The  Heroic  Treatment.— Until  more 
teachers  know  what  teaching  is  and  what 
books  are  for,  it  would  be  better  to  omit 
rules  and  definitions  from  these  books  and 
thereby  throw  teachers  on  their  own  resources. 
At  any  rate  we  would  then  have  better 
teachers,  because  we  must  have  them  ;  defi- 
nitions would  be   evolved   intelligently  and 


when  needed,  and  rules  would  be  taught  and 
learned  as  laws,  not  as  directions.  Let  the 
old  delusion  that  knowledge  is  power,  a 
counterfeit  that  has  passed  current  so  long 
that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  genuine,  die  a 
quick  death.  Mind  that  knowledge  may  be 
power,  and  only  when  it  is  of  the  proper 
kind  and  obtained  in  the  proper  way. — Ex. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

1.  Matters  connected  with  the  literary  manage- 
ment of  Thb  Monthly  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Editor,  P.  O.  Box  2675.  Subscriptions  and  com- 
munications of  a  business  nature  should  go  to  The 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  McAllister,  59  Maitland 
Street,  Toronto. 

2.  The  Magazine  will  be  published  not  later  than 
the  2olh  of  each  month.  Parties  desiring  a  change 
in  their  address  will  please  send  both  the  old  and  the 
new  address  to  Mr.  McAllister  not  later  than  the  15th 
of  the  month.  Subscribers  failing  to  receive  the 
magazine  after  ihe  25th  of  each  month,  should  com- 
municate at  once  with  him. 

3.  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  school  and 
college  news,  notices  of  meetings,  and  concise  ac- 
counts of  conventions. 

4.  Correspondence  on  all  questions  relating  to 
education  is  solicited.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

5.  Subscription,  $1.50  per  annum,  post  paid.  Club 
rates — Five  copies  per  year  at  $1.25  each  ;  ten 
copies  at  $1  ;  twenty  copies  at  85  cents,  net,  post 
paid. 

6.  The  publishers  are  desirous  of  obtaining  copies 
of  Thk  Monthly  for  the  years  1879  and  1880.  Any 
one  returning  the  vols,  of  these  years  may  obtain 
complete  vols,  of  1882  and  1883,  bound  in  paper. 
Parties  having  copies  of  1879  and  1880,  or  portions  of 
them,  to  dispose  of  will  please  communicate  with  Mr. 
McAllister. 

7.  Circulars  respecting  The  Monthly  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

8.  The  Editor  may  be  found  in  his  office,  Room  17, 
Union  Loan  Buildings,  28  and  30  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto,  from  11.30  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m. 

Our  readers  in  quest  of  new  or  second-hand 
books  will  have  no  difficulty  in  being  suited  at  the 
shops  of  the  well-known  Yonge  Street  dealers, 
Messrs.  Sutherland  Bros.,  and  Vannevar  &  Co. 
See  their  advertisements.  It  is  pleasant  to  pay  the 
stalls  of  these  gentlemen  a  visit.  Charles  Lamb  him- 
self could  not  pass  them  by. 

The  Spencerian  Pen  is  now  a  household  word. 
This  admirable  pen  is  made  in  so  many  styles  that 
everybody  from  Sam  Weller  to  Du  Maurier  may 
be  satisfied.  The  College,  the  Counting-house,  the 
Commercial,  the  School,  the  Bank,  the  Official  and 
the  Aitisticare  some  of  the  best.  They  all  have  the 
merit  of  being  good  and  cheap.  See  the  advertise- 
ment of  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

The  Ontario  Business  College  of  Belleville  is  a 
model  of  its  kind.  It  has  had  a  very  large  measure 
of  success,  and  its  record  is  believed  to  be  unsur- 
passed in  Canada.  The  text-books  issued  by  this 
institution  are  unrivalled.  Young  men  who  are 
casting  about  for  some  commercial  college  should  cer- 
tainly communicate  with  Messrs.  Robinson  &  John- 
son.    For  particulars  see  their  advertisement. 

The  School  Apparatus  Depository  at  King  Street 
East,  is  a  first-rate  place— perhaps  the  only  place  in 


Ontario  now  that  the  Departmental  Depository  is 
closed— to  obtain  apparatus.  Science  masters  espe- 
cially should  see  the  fine  chemical  outfit  and  labora- 
tory equipment  to  be  found  there.  There  is  no  need 
to  send  to  the  States  for  school  apparatus  when  we 
h  ive  equally  good  of  native  manufacture  at  home. 

The  'Varsity,  Toronto,  is  the  first  to  arrive  of  the 
college  papers,  for  the  year  1883-4.  Its  face  is  as  the 
face  of  a  familiar  friend,  and  stirreth  pleasent  memo- 
ries.    It  promises  well  for  the  new  volume. 

Teachers  who  desire  some  more  school  journal 
literature  than  this  Province  affords,  may  find  some- 
thing to  suit  them  from  the  following  list:  The 
Schoolmaster  (London,  Eng. ) :  The  Educaiional 
Times  (London,  Eng.)  ;  New  England  Journal  of 
Education  (yft&\d\),  $2.50;  The  American  Teacher 
(monthly),  $1.00  ;  Education  (bi-m.),  $4.00  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania School  journal  (m.),  $1.60  ;  Ohio  Edu- 
cational Monthly,  $1.50 ;  Indiana  Educational 
Weekly.  $2.00;  TJie  Schoolmaster,  111.  (s.  m.), 
$1.50 ;  ///.  School  Journal  (m.),  $1.50 ;  Practi- 
cal Teacher,  111.  (s.  m.),  $1.25;  American  Journal 
of  Education,  Mo.  (m),  $1.00;  Normal  Teacher, 
Ind.  (m.),  $1.00;  Pacific  School  Journal,  Cal. 
(m.),  $2.00:  Teacher,  Fa.,  (m.),  50c.;  Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Education  (m.),  $t.oo ;  Central  School 
Journal,  Va.  (m.),  $1.00  ;  Common  School  Teacher, 
Ind.  (m.),  $i.cx) ;  Present  Age,  III.  (m.),  $2.00  ;  School 
Education,  Minn,  (m.),  $1.00  ;  Journal  of  hdu- 
cation.  La.  (m.),  $1.00  ;  Michigan  School  Moderator 
(w.),  $2.oD ;  journal  de  V Instruction  Publique, 
Montreal  (m.),  $1.00. 

The  Atlantic  for  October  is  to  hand,  and  is  as 
fresh  and  inviting  as  ever.  The  contents  are :  1.  A 
Roman  Singer,  VII.,  VIII.,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
2.  Heredity,  by  Henry  W.  Holland,  a  very  striking 
and  suggestive  paper.  3.  En  Province^  VI.,  by 
Henry  James.  4.  Persepolis,  Frances  L.  Mace.  5 . 
Cream- White  and  Crew-Black,  by  E.  M.  De  Jarnette. 
6.  Newport,  VIII.,  IX.,  Geo.  Parsons  Lathrop.  7. 
Two  Emigrants,  Barbara  Heaton.  8.  Meenadism.  in 
Relis^on,  Elizabeth  Robins.  9.  Pere  Antoine, 
Davida  Coit.  10.  Recollections  of  Rome  during  the 
Italian  Revolution,  I.,  Wm.  Chauncy  Langdon.  11. 
Volcano  Studies,  Horace  D.  Warner.  12.  Knowledge. 
13.  Mutilation  of  Ancient  Texts.  14.  Amiability: 
A  Philosophical  Tragedy,  an  exceedingly  clever 
article,  by  Edward  Irenseus  Stevenson.  15.  Historic 
Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in  Massachusets,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  a  paper  that  instantly  arrests  the 
attenton.  r6.  A-Playin'  of  Old  Sledge  at  the  Settle- 
ment, by  Chas.  Egbert  Craddock.  17.  The  Voyage  of 
the  Jeanette.  18.  Mr.  White  on  Shakespeare  and 
Sheridan,  iq.  Lodge's  Webster.  20.  The  Contri- 
butors' Club.    21.  Books  of  the  Month. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  (yearly  subscription, 
$3.00,)  for  October  is  rich  in  articles  of  travel,  taking 
us  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  Osage  Indians,  then  to 
the  Highlands  of  North  Carolina,  and  then  for  an 
interesting  trip  to  ill-fated  Ischia._  Mr.  Carpenter 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  trader  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Hands 
of  the  Mob  tells  of  a  thrilling  scene  in  the  early 
days  of  San  Francisco.  The  White-Fish  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  by  G.  Archie  Stockwell,  is  of  especial 
interest  to  our  Ontario  readers. 

Conventions  to  be  held.— West  Kent:  Chat- 
ham, Oct.  25th  and  26th.  Stormont:  Cornwall,  Oct. 
25th  and  26th.  Perth  ;  Stratfoid,  Nov.  8th  and  9th. 
Oxford:  Woodstock,  Oct.  i8th  and  19th.  West 
Durham :  Bowraanville,  Oct.  19th  and  20th.  North 
Huron:  Brussels,  Oct,  2Sth  and  26th.  Essex;  Essex 
Centre,  Oct.  1 8th  and  19th.  Eas:  Victoria;  Lindsay, 
Nov,  2nd  and  3rd.  North  Hastings:  Madoc,  Oct. 
1 8th  and  19th.  Ontario:  Port  Perry,  Nov.  2nd  and 
3rd.    Lanark :  Perth,  Oct.  26th  and  27th. 
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EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATION.- 


BY  JOHN  E.  BRYANT,  M.A.,  PRINCIPAL  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  GALT. 


AT  some  risk  of  being  uninterest- 
ing and  wearisome  to  the  younger 
members  of  my  audience,  who  may 
not  feel  the  same  anxiety  concerning 
our  educational  system  that  we  older 
teachers  feel,  I  purpose  to  continue 
the  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  the 
school  law,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
and  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
in  lieu  of  a  Minister  of  Education. 

It  is  probably  known  to  most  of 
you,  that  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Provincial  Teachers*  Association,  held 
in  Toronto,  I  read  a  paper  upon  this 
subject,  and  proposed  a  scheme  of 
administration  embodying  a  Super- 
intendent and  Council,  which  I 
thought  would  meet  nearly  all  the 
objections  which  are  urged  against 
the  present  system.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed,  both  at  the  Con- 
vention and  in  the  public  press,  there 

*  An  Address  given  to  the  Teachers*  Association  of 
the  County  of  Waterloo. 
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was  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  scheme 
which  I  proposed,  but  also  in  regard 
to  the  powers  possessed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Ryerson  while  Superintendent, 
and  by  the  present  Minister ;  and  it 
has  been  taken  for  true  that  what  I 
proposed  was  simply  a  return  to  the 
Ryersonian  regime.  This  is  far  from 
the  fact.  I  did  say  that  my  proposed 
scheme  was  that  legislated  out  of 
existence  in  February,  1876,  with 
some  essential  differences. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  differ- 
ences are  so  great  as  to  make  the 
proposed  scheme  practicable  and  effi- 
cient, while  the  old  scheme  was  in- 
efficient, and  was  fast  showing  itself 
to  be  impracticable :  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  system  which  was 
superseded  in  1876  had  been  in  ex- 
istence but  little  more  than  a  year ; 
and,  moreover,  unfortunately  for  its 
success,  he  who  was  at  the  head  of  it 
— the  Chief  Superintendent — used  as 
he  had  been  to  almost  thirty  years  of 
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absolute  control,  but  ill  bore  the  re- 
straints which  had  been  put  upon 
him  by  the  Act  of  1874,  that  which 
inaugurated  the  system. 

There  are  four  distinct  periods  in 
our  educational  history,  which  we 
must  fully  understand  before  we  can 
talk  intelligendy  upon  improvements 
or  changes  in  our  present  system.  It 
is  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  these  that 
so  many  reason  wrongly  when  dis- 
cussing educational  matters.  I  will 
briefly  outline  them. 

(i)  From  Dr.  Ryer son's  entering 
upon  office  in  1844  to  Confederation, 
in  1867 — twenty-three  years.  During 
this  long  period,  and  especially  to- 
ward the  end  of  it,  Dr.  Ryerson  was 
at  the  head  of  educational  affairs  for 
Upper  Canada.  The  various  Govern- 
ments of  the  day  were  so  engrossed 
in  administering  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  two  Provinces,  that  they 
left  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  for 
Upper  Canada  almost  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  school  system  of  his 
Province.  He  had  a  small  council 
of  advisers,  but  these  were  his  own 
nominees,  and  their  duties  were  prin- 
cipally to  secure  equality  of  rt^ligious 
instruction  to  the  various  denomina- 
tions, and  to  lend  the  weight  of  their 
scholarship  and  influence  to  the  regula- 
tions which  were  framed  by  their  chief. 

(2)  From  Confederation  to  1874 
— seven  years.  During  this  period 
the  Government  of  Ontario  had  pub- 
lic instruction  within  the  province  of 
its  authority,  but  the  system  of  admin- 
istration remained  the  same  as  before. 
It  was  during  these  seven  years  that 
Dr.  Ryerson  became  dissatisfied  with 
his  position.  He  was  believed  by  the 
party  in  power  at  the  end  of  this 
period  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  oppos- 
ing party.  He  was  disposed  to  be 
somewhat  arbitrary  in  his  opinions  and 
acts,  and  the  Government  of  the  day 
little  cared  to  give  legislative  sanction 
to  his  measures,  without  exercising 
their  undoubted  right  to  criticise  and 


change  them.  They  could  scarcely 
be  blamed  for  so  desiring  to  exercise 
this  right,  for  the  Chief  Superintend- 
ent still  remained  practically  an  unad- 
vised executive  officer,  with  large  sup- 
plementary legislative  powers.  By 
virtue  of  his  position,  he  certainly  did 
know  a  great  deal  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  educational  matters,  but  it 
was  not  as  it  had  been  thirty  years  be- 
fore ;  there  were  other  men  quite  as 
competent  to  judge  of  the  probable 
working  of  an  educational  measure 
as  he ;  and  there  were  many  educa- 
tional interests  besides  those  of  the 
more  elementary,  common-school 
character,  which  had  formed  a  large 
part  of  his  previous  experience.  And 
the  Government,  recognizing  this,  did 
really  put  themselves  in  opposition  to 
him  very  frequently.  What  may  have 
been  the  motives  which  inspired  the 
attack  we  need  not  stay  to  inquire 
into,  but  both  Dr.  Ryerson  and  his 
system  were,  in  1871,  violently  criti- 
cized by  the  Globe  newspaper,  and  the 
school  system  and  its  administration 
strongly  animadverted  upon  by  Mr. 
Blake,  then  in  opposition  in  the  Legis- 
lature. Dr.  Ryerson  no  less  violently 
rejoined,  and  in  1872  were  published 
that  somewhat  famous  series  of  letters 
by  him,  concerning  the  late  Mr. 
Brown  and  the  Globe  newspaper, 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
truth  they  contained,  certainly  had 
the  effect  of  making  a  party  question 
of  educational  matters,  and  of  estab- 
lishing the  belief,  which  had  already 
obtained  some  credence,  that  the 
head  of  the  school  administration 
was  a  political  partisan.  It  was  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  too,  that 
Dr.  Ryerson  proposed  to  Mr.  Blake, 
then  President  of  the  Council,  that 
the  Government  should  assume  entire 
control  of  the  educational  system,  and 
that  Mr.  Blake  should  be  Minister  of 
Education.  Mr.  Blake,  who  had  not 
forgotten  Dr.  Ryerson's  strictures  of 
the  preceding   year,  wrote,  in  reply, 
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what  is  perhaps  the  most  scathingly 
sarcastic  letter  of  Canadian  public 
life.  Dr.  Ryerson  withdrew  his  prof- 
fered resignation,  and  things  remained 
in  statu  quo;  but  this  year  was  one 
of  great  annoyance  to  the  head  of 
the  Education  Department.  He  could 
ill  brook  the  close  scrutiny  which  the 
Government  put  upon  the  expenses 
of  his  administration.  The  coolness,  if 
not  the  opposition  of  the  Government ; 
the  violent  criticism  of  the  principal 
newspaper  of  the  Province ;  the  un- 
rest of  the  leading  educationists,  and 
their  demand  for  some  sort  of  repre- 
sentation of  educational  interests  in 
the  administration  of  educational 
affairs,  must  have  harassed  the  vener- 
able Chief  not  inconsiderably.  Much 
of  his  embarrassment  might  have  been 
avoided,  had  Dr.  Ryerson  conducted 
the  defence  of  himself  and  his  system 
with  more  prudence,  and  with  a  juster 
regard  for  the  strictly  neutral  position 
of  his  office.  But,  unfortunately,  such 
was  his  volubility  of  utterance,  that  he 
always  appeared  to  be  more  vehement 
than  perhaps  he  really  meant  to  be. 
The  status  quo  continued  a  year  or 
two  longer,  until  the  Act  of '74. 

(3)  From  the  passing  of  the  School 
Act  of  'T4  to  that  of  '76 — two  years. ^ 
The  Act  of  '74  was  intended  to  remedy 
many  of  the  defects  of  the  prevrous 
administration,  but  it  dealt  with  one 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  merely,  and 
with  that  not  effectually.  By  this 
Act,  the  Chief  Superintendent  was  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  powers  which 
he  had  previously  possessed,  and  these 
were  transferred  to  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  But  this  body  was 
not  to  remain  as  it  had  been,  its  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  §uperin,t,en4- 
ent,  to  continue  in  office'  for  life ;  it 
was  now,  by  the  method  of  election 
and  appointment  adopted,  to  repre- 
sent educational  interests ;  its  mem- 
bers were  to  have  regular  terms  of 
office,  and  to  the  Council  were  as- 
signed very  definite,  important  duties. 


Yet  the  exclusion  of  the  professional 
element  from  its  membership  was 
fatal  to  its  success  ;  and  a  still  greater 
hindrance  to  its  usefulness  was  the 
want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  its 
members  in  the  permanence  of  the 
Council,  owing  to  their  knowledge 
that  the  Chief  Superintendent  had  set 
his  heart  upon  another  scheme  of  ad- 
ministration, which  the  Ministry  were 
likely  to  adopt,  and  which,  before  the 
Council  had  been  much  more  than  a 
year  in  active  operation,  it  was 
well  known  they  really  intended  to 
adopt. 

(4)  From  the  Act  of  ''jG  to  the 
presetit  ti?ne — seve7i  years.  I  entered 
so  fully  into  the  history  of  this  period 
in  my  previous  address  that  I  need 
say  little  concerning  it  now.  This 
present  system  has  been  attacked  on 
many  grounds  :  for  purely  party  pur- 
poses :  from  a  conviction  that  a  po- 
litical administration  of  the  school 
system,  administered,  as  italwaysmust 
be,  by  a  party  Government,  is  danger- 
ous to  public  interest ;  and  from  a 
conviction  that,  however  upright  and 
well-intentioned  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation may  be,  neither  he  nor  any 
single  individual  can  administer  the 
system  so  as  to  keep  it  steadily  pro- 
gressive and  constantly  adapted  to  the 
varying  needs  of  an  intellectual  peo- 
ple, and  a  rapidly  developing  country. 

I  trust  that  neither  you  nor  I  shall 
discuss  this  question  for  partisan  pur- 
poses, or  with  party  feelings.  I  con- 
fess myself,  however,  a  firm  believer 
in  the  baneful  effects  of  a  political 
administration  of  educational  affairs ; 
but,  although  I  cannot  see  that  the 
present  administration  has  to  any 
large  degree  abused  its  trust,  yet  abuse 
of  trust  has  been  frequently  imputed 
to  it.  It  has  been  accused  of  using 
its  educational  patronage  to  further 
party  interests,  and  of  deflecting  from 
the  straight  path  of  duty  to  favour 
party  friends,  or  to  escape  political 
combinations  against  it ;  and  whether 
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these  things  be  true  or  not,  the  very 
credence  which  they  obtain  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  people  lack  confidence 
in  a  political  administration  of  school 
affairs.  But  my  objections  to  the 
present  system  are  based  upon  my 
belief  in  its  manifested  inefficiency, 
arising,  not  from  incompetency  on  the 
part  of  the  administrators,  but  from 
defect  of  constitution. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has 
entrusted  to  him  powers  and  authori- 
ties too  numerous  and  too  important 
to  be  entrusted  to  any  one  man.  The 
School  Act  is,  and  must  necessarily 
remain,  largely  indefinite  and  incom- 
plete in  its  provisions.  The  selection 
and  discontinuance  of  text-books,  the 
arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  the 
classification  and  promotion  of  pupils, 
the  conduct  of  provincial  examinations, 
the  assignment  of  studies  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  percentages  therefor, 
the  grading  and  certification  of  teach- 
ers, the  appointment  of  examiners 
and  inspectors,  and  the  determination 
of  their  qualifications  and  rules  for  their 
guidance,  are  matters  which  never  can 
be  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  but  must 
always  remain  in  the  province  of  the 
Executive.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  Legislature,  which  represents  the 
people  and  grants  the  people's  money, 
must  retain  the  entire  management  of 
all  these  affairs :  which  means,  of 
course,  that  the  Government,  which 
is  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  must 
retain  the  management.  But  these 
are  matters  about  which  a  Govern- 
ment, composed  of  professional  poli- 
ticians, cannot  know  anything  more 
than  what  is  common  to  every  ordin- 
arily intelligent  person  in  the  country. 
These  are  matters  requiring  the 
technical  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sional educator — a  knowledge  which 
a  long  experience  in  the  management 
and  conduct  of  schools  and  the  edu- 
cation of  pupils,  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  practical  use  of  text- 
books, alone   can   give.      Not   only 


this,  but  they  are  matters  which  re- 
quire constant  attention,  regulation, 
correction,  improvement,  change — not 
an  abitrary  and  ill-advised  interfer- 
ence, but  a  delicate  treatment ;  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  happiness,  health, 
and  intellectual  well-being  of  all  the 
young  people  of  our  country — nearly 
half  a  million — as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  sys- 
tem— nearly  four  thousand — that  are 
concerned. 

Now,  let  us  ask,  how  are  these  mat- 
ters dealt  with  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  the  answer  is  one  that  ought 
certainly  to  startle  any  friend  of  rep- 
resentative institutions.  They  are 
practically  under  the  uncontrolled  and 
unadvised  absolute  authority  of  one 
man — the  Minister  of  Education  for 
the  time  being.  He  has  but  one 
limitation  to  his  authority,  that  is,  the 
certainty  that,  should  he  act  badly 
enough,  the  people  might,  by  some 
convulsive  effort,  depose  him.  But 
so  long  as  his  acts  do  not  greatly 
excite  the  prejudices  or  passions 
of  the  people,  and  so  long  as  the 
Ministry  to  which  he  belongs  retain 
the  majority  in  the  Legislature,  then 
so  long  are  all  general  matters  which 
come  under  those  heads  specified 
above  as  absolutely  under  his  con- 
trol as  if  the  entire  school  popula- 
tion, with  its  teachers  and  inspectors, 
were  in  Russia,  and  he  were  the  Czar. 

It  has  been  said  by  critics,  who,  in 
my  opinion,  can  have  studied  this  sub- 
ject but  little,  that  the  Minister  has 
advisers  upon  all  educational  matters^ 
whose  advice  he  takes,  and  who  are 
responsible  for  what  advice  they  give, 
viz. :  the  present  Central  Committee. 
In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  said  in 
the  first  place  that  this  Committee,  as 
an  advisory  body,  has  no  legal  exist- 
ence ;  in  the  second  place,  that  there- 
fore the  public  can  in  no  way  hold  it 
responsible,  for  the  public  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  its  creation  ;  but 
that    it  is  the  mere    creature  of  the 
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Minister,  owing  its  existence  to  his 
breath,  extinguished  at  once  should 
this  be  withheld ;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Minister  does  not  take  its  advice  as  a 
rule,  nor  does  he  agree  to  take  it,  and 
it  is  known  that  he  has  frequently 
acted  contrary  to  its  advice,  as  assur- 
edly he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and 
that  he  has  even  accepted  the  advice 
of  a  minority  of  its  members,  as 
against  the  majority,  and  that  some- 
times, when  matters  have  been  re- 
ferred to  it  for  decision,  and  its  report 
has  been  received,  this  report  has  been 
changed,  by  alteration  and  addi- 
tion, so  as  to  be  at  one  time  the 
reverse  of  its  original  intent,  at  an- 
other time  inconsistent  with  pre- 
vious utterances,  and  all  this  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  powers  which  the 
Minister  possesses,  and  with  no  as- 
sumption of  a  right  not  vested  in  him 
by  law. 

As  an  instance  of  the  popular  mis- 
understanding of  the  status  of  the 
Committee  and  of  the  Minister's 
power,  we  have  at  the  present  time  the 
authorization  of  two  sets  of  School 
Readers,  imputed  to  the  Committee 
rather  than  to  the  Minister. 

I  shall  not  discuss  whether  but  one 
set  of  Readers  ought  to  have  been 
authorized  or  not ;  though  certainly 
if  but  one,  the  Minister  must  bear  the 
responsibility  of  the  question  having 
been  determined  otherwise.  •  The 
Minister  causes  it  to  be  known  that  the 
old  Readers  are  to  be  superseded,  in- 
vites competion  in  the  preparation  of 
a  new  set,  is  aware  of  the  undertakings 
of  different  publishing  houses  toward 
this  end,  knows  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  capital  are  being  devoted 
to  this  purpose  by  rival  publishers, 
and  is  fully  conscious  that  every  de- 
vice of  wire-pulling  and  influence  will 
be  used  to  secure  the  authorization  of 
the  different  sets :  all  this  for  two 
years,  and  then,  although  the  Read- 
ers are  to  be  used  almost  exclusively 


in  Public  Schools,  hands  over  to  a 
Committee,  not  one  of  whom  is  a 
Public  School  inspector  or  teacher, 
and,  as  such,  practically  acquainted 
with  the  special  needs  of  Public 
School  work,  and  the  special  in- 
conveniences which  Public  School 
children  will  suffer  if  more  than 
one  set  is  authorized, — hands  over 
to  these  advisers,  who,  not  being 
appointed  by  the  people,  cannot  be 
held  responsible  by  the  people,  the 
three  rival  sets  for  their  opinion. 
What  could  they  do  ?  All  the  Read- 
ers had  special  merits ;  it  was  well 
known  that  the  refusal  of  authorization 
would  be  disastrous  to  any  competi- 
tor. They  recommended  two  for  im- 
mediate authorization,  and  spoke  so 
highly  of  the  third  that  it  has  generally, 
been  believed  that  the  Minister  would 
authorize  it  also.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  Committee  were  asked  by 
the  Minister  to  determine  which  of 
these  three  series  was,  in  their  opinion 
the  best,  and  to  recommend  but  one  ; 
nor  is  there  ground  for  saying  that  the 
Minister  is  justified  in  authorizing  two 
or  three  series  because  this  Committee 
pronounced  them  to  be,  as  every  one 
knows  they  are,  each  of  great  excel- 
lence. Had  the  Minister  really  di- 
rected the  Committee  to  pronounce  in 
favour  of  but  one  series,  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  but  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  could  have 
found  one  series,  in  their  opinion, 
preferable  to  the  others.  The  Min- 
ister, or  in  this  case,  we  presume,  the 
acting  Minister,  has  found  that  he 
could  not,  without  arousing  opposition 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  allay, 
authorize  less  than  two  or  more  sets, 
and  he  has  made  a  plural  authorization 
under  the  cover  of  this  general  verdict 
of  favour  which  the  Committee  award- 
ed to  all  three. 

But  if  this  authorization 'of  more 
than  one  set  of  Readers  be  a  mistake, 
upon  whom  should  the  blame  rest? 
Upon  the  Committee,  who  recognize 
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excellence  in  each  series  of  Readers, 
and  say  so,  or  upon  the  Minister  who 
encourages  this  huge  speculation  on 
the  part  of  the  rival  publishers,  and  then 
when  the  time  for  decision  has  come, 
finds  that  he  cannot  maintain  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  one  alone  ? 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  will  be 
better  served  if  competition  be  allowed 
not  only  in  the  publishing,  but  in  the 
preparation  of  school  books  of  so  gen- 
eral use  as  the  Readers.  Yet  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  advantages  of 
having  competing  text-books  in  large 
populations,  as  are  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  centres 
of  publishing  interests  are  accessible 
to  many  different  areas,  each  large 
enough  to  have  uniformity  within  its 
own  limits,  irrespective  of  conformity 
with  other  areas,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  present  condition 
of  our  Dominion,  publishing  houses 
in  Toronto  must  be  concerned  with 
Ontario  text-books  almost  entirely; 
and  the  only  way  to  secure  a  com- 
petition among  the  pubhshers  of 
Readers  (?>.,  where  the  copyright  is 
not  held  by  the  Department,  and  pub- 
lishers allowed  to  use  it  subject  to 
conditions)  is  to  authorize,  as  has  been 
done,  two  or  more  sets,  a  proceeding 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  imposes 
upon  the  people  of  Ontario  a  trouble- 
some and  expensive  burden. 

If  the  Minister  had  wished  to  avoid 
this,  he  ought  to  have  let  it  be  unmis- 
takably understood  that  only  one  set 
could  possibly  be  authorized,  and 
then  when  he  found  that  the  several 
publishers  were  determined  to  enter 
upon  a  ruinous  competition  he  ought 
to  have  used  his  influence  in  getting 
them  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  joint  series  of  requisite 
merit  and  of  fixed  maximum  price. 
If  he  had'  failed  in  this,  then  he 
should  have  let  the  terms  of  the  com- 
petition be  thoroughly  well  known, 
and  the  time  at  which  the  decision 


should  be  made,  and  have  adhered  to 
these  strictly.  In  this  war  of  the 
books  it  is  not  the  people  alone  who 
complain  ;  the  publishers  too  seem  to 
have  their  grievance. 

This  dual  authorization  will,  I  fear, 
be  strongly  censured  by  the  people, 
because  it  is  something  the  annoy- 
ance, inconvenience  and  expense  of 
which  they  will  readily  feel ;  but  it  is 
not  a  worse  executive  mistake  than 
many  others  which  do  not  come 
prominently  before  the  public,  because 
they  appertain  to  the  intricacies  of 
professional  educational  work.  These 
need  not,  however,  be  specially  men- 
tioned. Headmasters,  principals,  in- 
spectors and  trustees,  and  others  in- 
terested, will  recall  them  for  them- 
selves. 

Indeed  their  recurrence  must  not 
infrequently  have  become  painfully 
evident  both  to  the  Minister  and  to 
his  coadjutors.  If  there  were  any 
need  to  testify  of  them,  I  should  not 
shrink  from  doing  so;  but,  in  com- 
mon with  my  fellow-teachers,  I  am 
conscious  that  the  system  has  been 
administered  by  the  head  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  with  an  eye  single 
to  its  good,  and  if  regulations  have 
been  sometimes  inconsecutive  or  in- 
consistent, and  the  policy  of  the 
Department  apparently  fitfully  experi- 
mental, I  can  see  ample  cause  for 
these  things  in  the  fact  of  the  admin- 
istration being  entrusted  to  a  legal 
parliamentarian  instead  of  to  a  body 
of  representative  practical  educa- 
tionists. 

It  would  be  affectation  to  deny, 
however,  that  for  one  cause  or  an- 
other there  is  grave  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  administration  of  the 
system  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  hisjh 
personal  esteem  in  which  the  head  of 
the  Department  is  held,  and  the  felt 
assurance  of  his  good-will  to  every 
member  of  the  profession,  as  well  as 
a  conviction  that  as  long  as  the  a(dr 
ministration  of  the  system  remains  '\n 
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the  hands  of  one  man,  and  that  man 
a  party-chief,  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  education  bureau  is  as  well 
qualified  for  the  position  as  any  other 
that  could  be  had,  the  present  mur- 
murings  I  fear  would  increase  to  more 
loud  and  general  complaint. 

Apologists  of  the  present  system 
are  continually  pointing  to  the  mani- 
fest improvement  in  educational  af- 
fairs which  has  been  made  during  the 
past  seven  years,  as  evidences  of  the 
superiority  of  the  present  educational 
regime  to  thai  which  preceded  it ;  to 
the  establishment  of  Model  Schools ; 
to  the  increased  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness of  High  Schools ;  to  the  greater 
thoroughness  of  examination  of  teach- 
ers ;  to  the  more  general  adoption 
of  intellectual  methods  of  instruction  ; 
to  the  better  character  of  text-books, 
and  so  on.  I  should  be  the  last  to 
deny  this  improvement,  and  also  the 
Minister's  share  in  effecting  it.  But 
that  it  is  in  any  way  due  to  him  alone, 
or  that  it  might  not  have  been  ac- 
complished with  more  steady  progres- 
sion and  with  less  friction  under  the 
representative  administrative  system 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  take 
the  place  of  the  present  absolute  sys- 
tem, I  should  be  equally  the  last  to 
admit.  The  Minister  had  the  good 
fortune  to  enter  upon  his  office  just 
when  were  beginning  to  be  felt  the 
excellent  effects  of  the  Acts  of  1870 
and  1874;  the  one  providing  for  the 
better  inspection  of  schools  and  a 
higher  qualification  of  teachers,  and 
the  other  establishing  a  uniform  and 
sufficiently  high  standard  of  admis- 
sion to  High  Schools.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  to  these  causes, 
and  to  the  increased  efficiency  and 
frequency  of  inspection  of  High 
Schools,  which  followed  the  enlarge- 
ment in  1873  of  the  High  School  in- 
specting staff,  very  much  of  the  edu- 
cational improvement  of  the  past 
seven  years  must  be  ascribed.  A 
share  of  this  improvement,  too,  must 


be  ascribed  to  the  advisers  of  the 
Minister.  The  committee  of  ex- 
aminers to  whom  during  much  of  this 
period  the  Minister  has  referred  many 
matters  which  came  before  him,  thus 
constituting  them  a  qiiasi-2,^v\%oxy 
committee,  have  been  men  of  ability 
and  educational  experience.  Had  the 
Minister  bound  himself  to  take  the 
advice  of  this  committee  in  his  -edu- 
cational policy  and  administration, 
and  made  the  committee,  by  their 
appointment  or  election,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  educational  inter- 
est, and  answerable  to  the  people 
instead  of  to  himself,  his  adminis- 
tration would  have  been  marked  by 
fewer  mistakes,  and  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  past  seven  years 
would  have  been  greater  than  that 
actually  achieved. 

I  think  I  am  excusable  if  I  say 
again,  as  I  said  in  my  previous  ad- 
dress, that  the  regulations  of  the 
Minister,  which  indeed  of  his  official 
performances  are  what  principally 
concern  public  interests,  can  never 
be  made  the  subject  of  revision  and 
amendment  in  the  Legislature  as  long 
as  the  Legislature  continues  what  it  is, 
a  little  antitype  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Not  until  an  act  of  his  is  so 
much  opposed  to  public  opinion  as  to 
endanger  the  Government  to  which 
he  belongs  will  one  of  his  numberless 
regulations  and  ordinances  secure  any 
sort  of  correction,  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  responsible  to  the  Legislature  for 
what  he  does.  So  long  as  his  party 
remains  in  the  majority,  so  long  will 
his  acts  be  endorsed  by  the  one  side, 
and  by  the  other  fruitlessly  opposed. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
where  he  is  hkely  to  go  wrong  is  not 
in  a  great  principle,  about  which  pub- 
lic opinion  is  fully  formed,  or  even 
the  opinion  of  a  mere  majority  of 
people,  but  in  those  details  of  the 
educational  system  where  the  educa- 
tion Acts  necessarily  allow  him  large 
latitude  of  action.     Nor  must  it  be 
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forgotten  that  the  usefulness,  and  even 
the  very  raison  d^etre,  of  his  office  de- 
pend upon  the  successful  supplying 
from  time  to  time  of  the  deficiencies 
which  necessarily  must  be  in  every 
education  Act,  no  matter  how  com- 
plete ;  that  is,  upon  wisely  attending 
to  those  details  which  no  Legislature 
can  provide  for.  If  then  he  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  successfully 
supply  these  deficiencies,  and  compe- 
tently attend  to  these  details,  the  very 
existence  of  his  office  is  unnecessary 
and  even  deluding,  for  the  people 
naturally  repose  confidence  in  him 
wisely  to  supply  those  regulations 
which  the  Legislature  leaves  unen- 
acted. 

It  is  my  matured  opinion  that  he 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  supply 
these  deficiencies  of  the  education 
Acts ;  for  in  the  nature  of  things  he 
will  be  incompetent  to  do  so.  He 
ought  from  his  position  to  be  an  edu- 
cational expert,  and  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar, not  only  with  the  theories  of 
education,  but  with  their  practical  ap- 
plication in  other  countries,  and  more 
especially  in  our  own  Province.  No 
man  who  has  given  the  necessary 
study  to  educational  matters  to  be 
thus  familiar  with  them,  will  be  of 
sufficient  political  eminence  to  be 
made  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Neither 
will  a  party-leader  consent  to  take  an 
untrained  and  non-partisan  politician 
into  his  Cabinet,  although  an  eminent 
educationist.  Neither  will  an  educa- 
tionist of  merit  enter  a  party  Cabinet, 
bound,  as  he  would  be,  to  consider 
party  triumph  and  majority  greater 
ends  than  educational  progress.  Nor, 
even  were  the  consummation  reached 
of  having  the  most  capable  education- 
ist in  the  country  the  Minister  of 
Education,  would  any  real  solution 
have  been  made  of  the  educational 
problem.  The  day  for  autocracy  has 
passed.  Authority  which  is  unregu- 
lated by  discussion  and  the  represen- 
tation of  every  interest  concerned,  no 


matter  how  wise  in  itself,  never  can 
satisfy  an  intelligent  constituency. 
And  our  educational  system  concerns 
so  many  interests,  that  no  one  man, 
however  wise  or  experienced  in  those 
matters  which  the  Legislature  leaves 
indefinite,  can  absolutely  exercise  au- 
thorityacceptably  to  trustees,  teachers, 
inspectors,  and  all  who  are  deeply 
concerned  in  educational  matters,  or 
even  to  the  great  body  of  the  people 
generally. 

It  will  perhaps  be  argued  that  there 
is  no  greater  reason  for  separating  the 
educational  administration  from  the 
regular  government,  than  for  remov- 
ing any  other  department — that  of 
Crown  Lands,  or  of  Public  Works,  from 
ministerial  control.  At  first  sight 
this  seems  true,  but  the  resemblance 
of  the  Education  Department  to  these 
others  is  very  slight.  In  the  first 
place,  legislation  in  regard  to  Crown 
Lands  or  Public  Works  can  be  made 
much  more  definite,  and  so  as  to 
leave  very  much  less  to  ministerial 
absolutism  than  educational  legisla- 
tion can  possibly  be  made.  Then 
again,  what  is  left  to  be  done 
by  the  Ministers  in  these  Depart- 
ments is  of  an  every-day  commercial 
and  legal  character,  requiring  just  that 
experience  and  ability  to  effect  which, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  are  the  ordinary 
endowment  of  those  men  whom  the 
people  delight  to  honour  with  places 
of  power.  And  again,  their  acts,  con- 
cerning as  they  do  the  great  materit^l 
interests  of  the  Province,  can  be  and 
are  intelligently  and  ably  criticised 
by  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  practical 
business  men.  But  educational  mat- 
ters, when  once  systematized  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  are  still  left 
very  largely  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Education — much  more 
largely  than  people  are  aware  of.  As 
I  have  said  before,  his  acts  are  ab- 
solute, directly  to  half  a  million  of  our 
people,  and  indirectly  to  the  balance. 
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And  they  relate  to  such  intricate, 
technical,  and  professional  matters 
that  they  cannot  wisely  be  revised,  or 
prudently  be  amended,  except  by  a 
body  where  every  educational  inter- 
est is  represented. 

It  has  been  objected  somewhat 
ostentatiously,  and  as  if  the  objection 
were  completely  destructive  of  any 
criticism  of  the  present  system,  that 
since  the  people  pay  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation, they  should  therefore  control 
its  management.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  there  is  no  desire,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  on  the  part  of  those  who  pro- 
pose to  separate  educational  control 
from  the  ordinary  province  of  Govern- 
ment, to  take  away  from  the  people 
one  particle  of  power  which  they  at 
present  possess.  Even  now  the  money 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  support 
of  education  is  expended  as  the  law 
directs.  Ministerial  authority  iri  no 
way  controls  its  distribution,  except  in 
the  matter  of  the  High  School  Fund, 
and  of  the  salaries  to  Departmental 
officers  and  Normal  School  teachers, 
which  is  wisely  left  to  ministerial  dis- 
cretion, although  subject  to  legislative 
criticism  in  the  passing  of  the  Esti- 
mates. And  not  only  in  any  new 
scheme  of  administration  should  the 
distribution  be  continued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  Legislature,  but  in  every  other 
way  in  which  the  public  purse  is  con- 
cerned, the  School  Act  should  be 
made  as  definite  as  possible.  What 
is  desired  is  simply  a  scheme  by  which 
two  things  shall  be  secured :  first  the 
entire  freedom  of  educational  admin- 
istration and  patronage  from  the  main- 
tenance of  party  and  from  party 
opposition ;  and,  second,  the  repre- 
sentation of  every  interest  concerned 
in  the  discussion,  framing  and  author- 
ization of  all  those  ordinances  and 
regulations  which  are  necessary  to 
supplement  any  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, no  matter  how  carefully  consid- 
ered before  passing. 


I  have  been  told,  by  both  prominent 
educationists  and  politicians,  that  a 
remedy  for  the  present  educational 
distress  can  be  found  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion of  experience  and  ability,  whose 
advice  his  Chief  should  take  on  all 
professional  and  technical  matters. 
This  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
the  present  Deputy  is  inefficient, 
which  to  my  mind  has  never  been 
established,  if  regard  is  had  to  the 
real  qualifications  of  a  Deputy  head. 
But  assuming  it  to  be  true,  and  sup- 
posing the  most  eminent  educationist 
available  were  made  Deputy-Minister 
in  his  stead,  what  reason  have  we  for 
believing  that  the  Minister  would  al- 
ways accept  his  advice,  or  for  believ- 
ing that  Party  would  not  have  the 
same  baneful  influence  upon  educa- 
tional interests  which  it  is  now  said 
to  have?  And,  too,  how  can  it  be 
supposed  that  a  man,  shut  up  in  an 
official  bureau,  can  maintain  for  years 
that  living  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
progress  which  education  is  making, 
which  the  director  of  a  Provincial 
educational  system  should  have? 
This  was  the  very  ground  of  much  of 
the  opposition  that  was  given  to  Dr. 
Ryerson  in  his  late  years — that  he  did 
not  really  understand  the  educational 
status  of  the  country,  although  he 
had  been  the  principal  factor  in  de- 
veloping it.  And,  too,  all  the  objec- 
tions which  I  have  urged  above 
against  surrendering  to  any  one  man  a 
power  virtually  absolute  over  educa- 
tional matters,  are  as  weighty  in  the 
case  of  the  Deputy-Minister,  no  mat- 
ter how  capable,  as  they  are  in  the 
case  of  a  Minister-in-Chief. 

As  to  the  scheme  which  I  propose, 
I  repeat,  lest  there  be  misunderstand- 
ing, that  I  do  not  intend  a  return  to 
the  Ryersonian  system.  Neither  do 
I  desire,  as  has  been  stated,  to  see 
the  powers  of  the  people  taken  away 
and  given  to  a  body  of  professional 
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educators.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  School  Acts  should  be  consoli- 
dated and  made  much  more  simple 
and  definite  than  they  now  are;  that 
to  the  executive  authority,  whatever 
it  is,  should  be  allowed  a  less  measure 
of  discretion  than  it  now  possesses. 
I  would  say  to  the  Legislature,  "  Make 
your  laws  as  definite  and  fixed  as 
possible,  but  be  sure  in  doing  so  that 
you  have  the  advice  of  men  represent- 
ing every  educational  interest  and 
every  educational  work,  both  profes- 
sional and  lay.  If  consolidation  is 
done  by  lawyers  exclusively,  as  seems 
to  be  the  rule,  the  School  Act  will 
remain  what  it  now  is,  a  source  of 
constant  uncertainty,  and  of  expensive 
and  annoying  litigation.  But  when 
you  have  completed  your  laws,  sever 
from  political  connection  and  party 
influence  the  execution  of  them,  and 
let  that  supplementary  legislation, 
which  you  cannot  help  leaving  undone, 
be  effected  by  a  body  of  men  whom 
you  may  call  a  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, who  shall  represent  every 
educational  interest,  and  thus  those 
very  interests  of  the  people  which  are 
most  concerned. 

"  Give  to  the  Government  of  your 
confidence  a  veto  power  upon  all  the 
ordinances  and  regulations  which  are 
the  outcome  of  this  supplementary 
legislation;  but  let  the  originative 
power  remain  with  the  Council,  for 
whose  erection,  representative  char- 
acter and  continuance  you  will  secure 
legal  provisions.  Then  appoint  an 
officer,  of  the  necessary  ability  and 
discretion,  to  carry  into  effect  these 
laws  of  yours,  and  these  ordinances 
and  regulations  of  the  Council.  You 
will  have  no  cause  to  fear  his  abso- 
lutism. He  but  puts  into  operation 
machinery  which  you,  and  the  Coun- 
cil which  you  have  created,  have  con- 
structed. He  will  have  no  patronage 
and  no  originative  power  of  his  own. 
But  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  system,  his  opinion  in  the  Coun- 


cil of  which  he  will  be  a  member  will 
be  of  great  value,  but  not  more  than 
its  merit  deserves. 

"  And  to  secure  your  full  acquaint- 
ance with  what  is  done  in  this  Coun- 
cil, one  of  yourselves  should  be  a 
member  of  it,  and  also  of  your  own 
Executive  Council,  let  us  say  the 
Provincial  Secretary.  He,  from  his 
high  position  among  you,  will  be 
able  to  influence  the  policy  of  the 
Education  Council  in  conformity 
with  your  wishes.  He  will  also  be 
able  to  check  any  attempt  at  extrava- 
gant or  obnoxious  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  Education  Council,  by  the 
assurance  of  the  veto  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  is  a  member.  He 
will  be  able  to  explain  to  you  from 
time  so  time  any  proposed  measures, 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  which  need 
your  sanction  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  will  be  able  to  acquaint  the  Coun- 
cil authoritatively  when  it  would  be 
perfectly  useless  to  bring  any  such 
matters  before  you.  In  this  Council 
you  may  have  a  perfect  confidence 
that  it  will  act  with  discretion,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  people's  needs, 
since  it  will  represent  the  education 
interests  of  the  people,  of  every  kind 
whatsoever;  and  will  be  amenable 
to  public  criticism,  and  accessible  by 
deputation,  petition  and  otherwise,  to 
the  wants  or  grievances  of  every  one 
concerned.  You  need  not  fear  that 
this  Council  will  be  a  close  corpora- 
tion of  interested  educationists,  since 
you  may  secure  the  presence  in  it,  by 
appointment  on  the  part  of  your 
Governor  in  Council,  of  men  whose 
standing  and  repute  will  be  a  guar- 
antee to  the  people  that  it  is  the 
interests  of  education  and  not  of  edu- 
cationists which  the  Council  has  most 
at  heart." 

I   will    again    briefly   oudine    the 
scheme  which  I  propose   should   be 
substituted  in  lieu  of  the  present  one 
the  scheme  to  be  embodied  in  an  Act, 
which,  previously  to    coming   before 
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the  Legislature,  shall  have  been  the 
careful  preparation  of  a  Commission 
representing  every  educational  inter- 
est, and  acting  with  competent  legal 
advice,  who  shall  consolidate  and 
simplify  our  School  Law,  and  make  it 
much  more  definite,  and  less  a  matter 
of  executive  discretion  than  it  has  ever 
yet  been. 

First. — A  Chief  Superintendent  to 
be  appointed  to  hold  office  during  life 
or  good  conduct,  who  shall  administer 
educational  matters  : 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  School  Act. 

(2)  In  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations and  orders  of  a  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  all  things  where 
the  Legislature  leaves  to  the  executive 
a  discretionary  power. 

Second. — A  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  consist  of: 

(i)  The  Chief  Superintendent. 

(2)  The  Provincial  Secretary  for 
the  time  being. 

(3)  One  High  School  Inspector, 
who  shall  retire  annually,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  other  in  regular  succes- 
sion. 

(4)  Two  representatives  of  the  High 
School  Masters,  to  retire  biennially, 
one  each  year. 

(5)  Two  representatives  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Inspectors,  to  retire  bienni- 
ally, one  each  year. 

(6)  Two  representatives  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  in  general,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
various  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, each  Association  to  have  one 
vote.  These  to  retire  biennially,  one 
each  year. 

(7)  The  President  of  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Association  for  the  time 
being. 

(8)  A  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  one  each  from 
the  other  Universities  of  the  Province, 
and  one  from  each  College  affiliated 
to  the  University  of  Toronto,  not 
otherwise  represented.     These  also  to 


have   stated  periods  of  service   and 
times  of  retirement. 

(9)  Six  appointees  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  Council,  to  retire 
triennially,  one  each  year. 

The  Council  to  have  regular  times 
of  meeting,  and  its  members  residing 
out  of  Toronto  to  have  their  travelling 
expenses  reimbursed.  This  Council 
to  have  power  under  the  Act  over  the 
authorization  of  text-books  ;  the  regu- 
lation of  programmes  of  study  for 
Public,  Model,  High,  and  Normal 
Schools  ;  the  examination  and  certifi- 
cation of  teachers ;  the  promotion  of 
pupils  ;  the  appointment  of  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  Normal  Schools  ; 
the,  distribution  of  the  High  School 
Fund  ;  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Act  shall  leave  to  its  discretion.  Also 
to  have  the  nomination  of  High 
School  Inspectors,  when  vacancies 
occur ;  and  upon  the  demise,  resigna- 
tion, or  dismissal  of  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent, to  have  the  nomination  of 
his  successor.  Also  to  have  the  right 
to  prepare,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature,  such  Bills  concerning 
school  matters  as  may  seem  to  it 
needful. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  to  have 
the  right  of  nomination  of  all  subor- 
dinates in  his  office;  and  to  be  re- 
quired to  distribute  the  Public  School 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  High  School 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction; 
and  to  furnish  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, for  presentation  with  the 
Estimates,  the  anticipated  expenses  of 
his  own  department,  which  he  must 
meet  in  accordance  with  legislative 
decision. 

The  Governor  in  Council  to  have 
the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
ratification  or  refusal  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Education  Council  to  that 
office  in  every  subsequent  instance; 
and  to  have  also  the  power  of  ratifi- 
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cation  or  veto  of  every  regulation 
and  ordinance  of  the  Council,  and 
of  every  nomination  of  the  Chief 
Superintendent  to  a  subordinate 
office. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  while 
political  interference  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  this  scheme,  the 
rights  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Legislature  are  in  every  way  protected; 
and  that  at  the  same  time,  there  will  be 


that  representation  of  education  in- 
terests in  the  discussion  and  framing 
of  the  regulations  by  which  executive 
authority  must  supplement  legislative 
enactment,  for  the  lack  of  which  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  not 
only  in  the  present  regi?ne  but  in  the 
previous  one,  educational  administra- 
tion, while  much  of  it  has  been  com- 
mendable, has  been  so  unsatisfactory 
to  every  one  concerned. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  AT  MATRICULATION.* 

BY  H.  B.  SPOTTON,  M.A.,  PRINCIPAL  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  BARRIE. 


I  REGRET  that  the  treatment  of 
this  subject  has  not  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  some  one  more  competent  to 
deal  with  it ;  but  I  feel  so  strongly 
that  something  can  and  should  be 
done  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
heading  of  this  paper  that,  when  asked 
to  introduce  a  discussion  on  the  mat- 
ter, I  did  not  clearly  see  my  way  to 
decline.  My  own  views  in  this  con- 
nection can  be  stated  in  a  few  words, 
and  I  shall  not  pretend  to  do  more 
than  throw  out  a  suggestion  or  two, 
which  I  hope,  however,  may  lead  to 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  members  present  tending  to  some 
practical  result. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  this 
section  are  keenly  alive  to  the  won- 
derful activity  in  scientific  matters 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  time 
in  which  we  Jive,  and  that  any  words 
tending  to  impress  upon  them  the 
importance  of  Science  as  an  instru- 
ment of  mental  culture  would  be 
superfluous.  I  shall  therefore  at  once 
assume  that  we  are  agreed  upon  these 
points,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to 
unite  for  the  furtherance  of  any  prac- 
ticable scheme  having  for  its  object 
the  more  efficient  training  of  Cana- 
dian youth  in  the  elements  of  Natural 
Science. 


*  An  address  before  the  High  School  Section  of 
the  Ontario  Teachera'  Association. 


It  must,  I  am  sure,  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  us — to  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  interests  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress in  Canada — to  observe  the  ef- 
forts of  our  universities  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  in  science-teaching.  Not 
only  Toronto  and  McGill,  but 
Queen's  and  Victoria,  are  equipping 
their  laboratories  with  the  latest  ap- 
pliances, and  engaging  the  services  of 
instructors  fresh  from  the  centres  of 
scientific  culture  in  Europe  ;  and  it 
must  be  additionally  gratifying  to  us 
as  Canadians,  that  it  has  been  found 
possible,  whilst  sacrificing  nothing  in 
the  way  of  qualification,  to  secure  for 
some  of  these  science  chairs  men  who 
are  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  student  at  anyone  of  these 
colleges  has  now  almost  as  many  ad- 
vantages as  he  could  expect  to  find 
anywhere,  and  that  there  are  now 
turned  out,  year  by  year,  numbers  of 
men  very  well  qualified  in  regard  to 
attainments  and  knowledge  of  right 
methods,  to  impart  scientific  instruc- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  kind.  But 
I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that 
many — perhaps  the  majority — of  our 
graduates  in  Science  have  hitherto 
found  but  little  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  special  talent ;  in  the 
way,  at  all  events,  of  awakening  in 
others  an  interest  in  the  subjects 
which  have  occupied  their  special  at- 
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tention,  and  the  result  is  that  too 
often  the  graduate  and  medallist  in 
Science  sinks  out  of  sight  altogether, 
or  turns  his  energies  in  some  new  di- 
rection. Doubtless  the  effect  of  a 
scientific  course,  like  that  of  any 
other,  must  make  itself  felt  for  good, 
whatever  line  of  life  a  man  pursues, 
but  in  our  own  profession  there  are 
inducements  to  students  in  every 
other  department  which  have  so  far 
been  wanting  to  the  student  of  Sci- 
ence. The  esteem  in  which  science 
men  are  held  by  the  guardians  of  our 
High  Schools  is  very  fairly  indicated 
by  the  odd  advertisements  for  masters 
which  appear  from  time  to  time — 
such  for  instance,  as  those  which  call 
for  the  services  of  men  who  can  teach 
Natural  Science  and  Book-keeping — 
and  the  paltry  salary  offered  in  nearly 
every  instance,  as  compared  with 
that  of  their  classical  or  mathematical 
colleagues,  shows  conclusively  the 
relative  importance  attached  to  the 
subjects.  It  is,  then,  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  we  have  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  much  good  material  which 
might  be  utilized  if  a  fair  degree  of 
encouragement  were  given  to  Science- 
teaching  in  our  elementary  schools. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  up  to 
the  present  science-teaching  in  the 
schools  has  been  almost  nil.  It  is 
true  that  certain  candidates  for  Pub- 
lic School  Teachers'  certificates  have 
been  required  to  take  a  short  course 
in  Chemistry,  but  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  High  School  Inspectors 
as  to  the  perfunctory  manner  in  which 
that  subject  is  too  frequently  taught, 
anything  in  the  way  of  apparatus  or 
experiment  being  regarded  as  merely 
an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  rapid 
acquisition  of  sufficient  facts  to  enable 
the  student  to  pass  his  examination. 
And  here  I  may  say  that,  in  the  light 
of  my  own  experience,  I  sympathize  a 
good  deal  with  the  views  of  those  who 
would  object  that  the  mere  necessity 
of  preparing  for  an  examination 
would    seriously    interfere    with   the 


proper  teaching  of  Science.  Any 
master  who  has  had  to  prepare  can- 
didates for  teachers'  certificates  must 
have  felt  the  embarrassment  of  being 
asked  by  the  candidate,  who  wants 
above  all  things  to  pass,  and  whose 
time  is  usually  far  too  limited  for 
adequate  preparation,  whether  this, 
that,  or  the  other  matter  brought  to 
his  notice  is  likely  to  be  asked  about 
by  the  examiner.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  force  of  the  objection  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  case 
of  candidates  for  matriculation,  be- 
cause the  course  in  Science  would  be 
entered  upon  simultaneously  with  the 
courses  in  other  departments,  and 
ample  time  given  to  it.  The  hurry  of 
preparation,  which  in  the  one  case 
leads  to  vicious  cramming,  would  in 
the  other,  if  not  entirely  absent,  at 
all  events  be  very  materially  dimin- 
ished. 

The  most  effective  measure,  so 
far,  in  the  direction  of  encouraging 
good  work  in  science-teaching  is,  I 
believe,  the  regulation  which  requires 
every  Collegiate  Institute,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  its  existence,  to  be  provided 
with  proper  appliances  for  teaching 
Chemistry,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
an  impetus,  not  to  be  imparted  in  any 
other  way,  would  be  given  by  assign- 
ing the  scientific  subjects  a  value  in 
the  examination  for  entrance  to  the 
universities.  And  the  proposition  to 
do  this  is  not  a  novel  one.  We  should 
only  be  doing  what  has  already  been 
done  by  colleges  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing elsewhere.  At  Harvard  the 
course  for  matriculation  comprises 
certain  obligatory  or  prescribed  sub- 
jects, and  certain  others  which  are 
elective  or  optional.  One  group  of 
elective  subjects  embraces  Physics 
and  Chemistry  or  Botany.  Again,  the 
University  of  London,  as  is  well 
known,  makes  Chemistry  a  compul- 
sory subject  at  matriculation;  and, 
to  mention  but  one  other  example, 
the  Owens  College,  now  Victoria 
University,    Manchester,    requires  a 
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knowledge  of  Chemistry  and  Experi- 
mental Mechanics.  I  understand, 
also,  that  in  the  old  days  of  King's 
College,  Toronto,  Science  formed 
part  of  the  entrance  programme.  Why 
it  was  subsequently  omitted  I  am  un- 
able to  say,  but  it  may  possibly  have 
been  owing  to  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  those  days  of  securing  an 
adequate  supply  of  skilled  teachers. 
No  one,  I  imagine,  would  be  disposed 
to  raise  this  objection  now,  and  the 
question  seems  to  be  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  when  Science  *may 
safely  be  restored,  with  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  having  useful  work 
done  in  that  department.  I  had  a 
short  conversation  with  Professor 
Ramsay  Wright  a  few  days  ago,  in 
reference  to  this  matter.  The  value 
of  his  opinion  will  not  be  disputed, 
and  it  may  assist  us  in  coming  to  a 
decision  to  know  that  he  thinks  it  de- 
sirable and  practicable  to  lay  a  good 
foundation  in  the  High  Schools  for 
the  study  of  Science.  The  vast  im- 
provement in  the  standing  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  High  Schools  is  a  very 
important  element  in  this  discussion. 
Not  very  long  ago  a  great  many  of 
these  schools  were  largely  occupied 
in  doing  work  which  properly  be- 
longed to  the  Public  Schools.  This 
condition  of  things  is  now  excep- 
tional. The  university  class-lists  are 
the  best  evidence  of  the  upward 
strides  of  the  last  few  years;  but,  whilst 
the  candidates  for  matriculation  are 
now  much  more  numerous  and  better 
equipped  than  formerly,  we  are  still 
obliged  to  confess  that  Science  is  al- 
most wholly  neglected,  and  neglected 
most  of  all  by  pupils  who  are  looking 
forward  to  a  university  course.  What 
is  the  consequence?  In  Classics, 
Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
everything  but  Science,  the  student 
has  received  such  a  preparation  that 
he  is  enabled  at  once,  on  entering 
the  university,  to  pursue  with  advan- 
tage a  higher  course  in  these  depart- 
ments.    Of  the   merest  elements  of 


Science,  however,  he  knows  nothing. 
Here  he  must  begin  ab  initio. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  de- 
partment of  Science  stands  upon  a 
somewhat  different  footing  as  com- 
pared with  other  departments ;  that 
whilst  it  is  desirable,  nay  essential, 
that  the  student  of  Classics  or  Ma- 
thematics should  be  "caught  young," 
the  commencement  of  the  study  of 
Science  should  be  postponed  until  a 
somewhat  later  stage  ot  mental  de- 
velopment shall  have  been  reached ; 
that,  in  short,  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  whole  work  of  science-teaching  to 
the  university  professor.  Such  an 
objection,  however,  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  experience.  We  have  on 
record  the  testimony  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Henslow,  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  whose  custom  it  was  to 
gather  about  him  the  children  of  his 
own  neighbourhood  and  instruct  them 
practically  in  Botany;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  definite  and  conclusive 
than  the  words  in  which  this  testi- 
mony is  given.  Dr.  Hooker,  also, 
when  examined  before  an  English 
Parliamentary  Commission  on  Edu- 
cation, as  to  the  intellectual  results  of 
the  early  study  of  Botanical  Science, 
gave  his  unhesitating  approval  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  Professor  Hens- 
low,  and  in  the  course  of  his  evidence 
said  :  "  In  most  medical  schools  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  Botan- 
ical Science  is  crammed  into  a  few 
•  weeks  of  lectures,  and  the  men 
leave  the  class  without  having  ac- 
quired an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  merest  elements  of  the  Science." 
And  without  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  own  schools^  I  am  confident 
that  every  master,  who  has  had  any 
experience  at  all  in  science-teaching, 
will  sustain  me  when  I  say  that  there 
is  no  branch  of  study  upon  which 
children  will  enter  with  greater  avidity 
than  Science,  if  presented  to  them  in 
an  intelligent  and  reasonable  way.  I 
am  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
as  soon  as  a  pupil  is  able  to  pass  the 
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High  School  entrance  examination, 
he  should  be  taught  the  elements  of 
Natural  Science,  whether  aiming  at  a 
university  course  or  not.  If  a  candi- 
date for  matriculation,  he  would  be 
able,  during  the  three  or  four  years  of 
preparatory  study,  to  acquire,  without 
pressure,  such  a  grounding  in  Science 
as  would  enable  a  professor  to  enter 
at  once  upon  higher  university  work. 
I  believe,  also,  that  the  instruction 
given  by  a  good  master  in  a  High 
School  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  a  young  student  in  any  subject, 
than  lectures  by  a  professor,  however 
skilful,  to  a  numerous  class.  In  the 
■school  there  is  greater  leisure,  and 
closer  contact  between  teacher  and 
pupil.  If  Chemistry  is  the  subject  to 
be  taught,  the  master  can  not  only 
exhibit  experiments,  but  can  encour- 
age his  pupils  to  make  them,  and  can 
superintend  and  aid  them  in  their 
-earlier  attempts.  If  Botany  is  the 
subject,  he  can  go  with  his  pupils  into 
the  fields,  converse  familiarly  with 
them,  guide  their  observations,  which 
would  be  entirely  of  a  practical  na- 
ture, and  awaken  an  enthusiasm 
which  could  hardly  be  developed  in 
any  other  way.  So  also  if  the  study 
of  Biology,  involving  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  be  entered  upon,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  advantage  that  the  master 
should  be  near  by  to  direct  the  pupils 
what  to  look  for  when  using  the  in- 
strument, and  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  objects  to  be  submitted 
to  examination.  In  short,  the  ad- 
vantages and  practicability  of  having 
all  this  preliminary  work  done  in  the 
schools  seem  so  manifest,  that  it  is 
rather  remarkable  than  otherwise  that 
steps  have  not  already  been  taken  to 
utilize  the  teaching  power  which  is  at 
hand.  The  students  would  benefit, 
the  universities  would  benefit,  and 
unquestionably  the  schools  would 
benefit ;  the  one  act  wanting  to  "  close 
the  circuit "  and  establish  a  current 
is,   apparently,    the    introduction    of 


Science  in  some  shape  into  the  work 
for  matriculation.  What  special 
branches  of  Science,  and  how  much 
of  them,  it  would  be  judicious  to 
place  upon  the  course,  would  properly 
form  a  subject  for  further  considera- 
tion. For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 
well  satisfied  if,  at  present,  we  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  Science  in  some  form 
is  entitled  to  a  place. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  work  for 
matriculation  is  already  sufficiently 
heavy,  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
increase  it.  To  this  it  might  be  an- 
swered that,  as  the  principle  of 
option  is  already  recognized  at  this 
examination,  it  might  be  further  ex- 
tended so  as  to  admit  of  Science 
being  substhuted  for  one  of  the  two 
modern  languages  now  accepted  as 
an  equivalent  for  Greek.  But  this  is 
a  mere  matter  of  detail,  and  need  not 
be  entered  upon  at  this  stage.  I  will 
only  say  that,  as  it  has  been  found  de- 
sirable and  practicable  to  utilize  the 
schools  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
ground-work  of  a  scientific  education, 
and  to  test  the  quality  of  that  ground- 
work by  an  exammation  at  the 
threshold  of  the  universities,  I  have 
no  fears,  considering  the  point  we 
have  now  reached  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  educational  institutions, 
either  about  finding  a  way  of  carrying 
the  principle  into  practice,  if  once 
recognized,  or  about  the  result  of 
the  experiment  if  once  tried. 

[The  following  Resolution  was 
adopted  : 

"That  in  view  of  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  the  Natural  Sciences,  this  Section 
would  recommend  that  some  scientific  sub- 
ject be  placed  upon  the  programme  for 
University  Matriculation  at  as  early  a  period 
as  may  be  found  practicable;  (2)  That  the 
matter  of  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  subjects  of  Matriculation  Examinations 
in  Natural  Science  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Messrs.  Bryant,  Turn- 
bull  and  McHenry,  to  reoort  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Section  next  year.*'] 
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THREE  WEEKS  IN  DAKOTA. 

BY  HENRY  MONTGOMERY,  M.A.,  B.  SC,  PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY, 
TORONTO  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  ETC.,  TORONTO. 


(  Con  tin  tied  from  page  378.) 


SO  much  for  the  flora,  fauna,  phy- 
sical features,  surface  configura- 
tion and  soil.  Let  us  now,  for  a  brief 
space,  turn  our  attention  to  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and,  first,  with  respect  to 
its  temperature.  At  the  very  outset  I 
desire,  explicitly,  to  state  that  the  clim- 
ate is  decidedly  cold.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  northern  Da- 
kota climate  would  veature  to  contra- 
dict this  assertion,  as  applied  to  thaf 
])ortion  of  the  territory;  whereas,  of 
course,  it  is  well  enough  known  that 
the  southern  counties  of  the  same  ter- 
ritory possess  a  very  mild  climate.  All 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon 
this  subject,  frankly  admit  that  mer- 
cury becomes  extraordinarily  contract- 
ed and  condensed  in  north  Dakota 
during  the  winter  season.  Yes,  "quick- 
silver" descends,  recedes,  shrinks, 
shrivels  up  and  assumes  extremely 
modest  proportions  in  the  face  of  a 
"  blizzard."  Alcohol,  be  it  remem- 
bered, has  never  been  known  to  freeze 
in  this  climate.  It  is  reported  as 
refusing  to  solidify  even  under  the  se- 
verest blizzard.  Still,  the  vessels  into 
which  it  is  poured  have  occasionally 
been  benumbed  and  cracked.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  season  the  air  being 
agreeably  cool  in  the  day-time,  and 
quite  cool  about  midnight,  Dakota 
thus  becomes  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  summer  resorts  in 
the  world. 

With  regard  to  its  humidity,  the 
atmosphere  is  much  drier  than  that 
of  Ontario,  and  necessarily  so,  be- 
cause Ontario,  besides  being  dotted 
over  with  innumerable  lakes,  is  sur- 
rounded b^  immense  bodies  of  water. 


In  general  there  is  said  to  be  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  rain  each  year,  but  the 
summer  of  '83  has  been  unusually 
dry  in  some  districts  in  the  north  and 
east,  and,  as  the  result,  the  crops  in 
these  districts  are  shorter  than  usual. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  lengthened 
period  of  drought  to  which  these  lo- 
calities were  subjected,  vegetation 
suffered  to  a  very  much  less  extent 
than  would  have  been  the  case  in  On- 
tario had  it  been  visited  by  a  drought 
of  Hke  duration.  An  examination  of 
the  ground  by  Dr.  John  Montgomery 
and  myself  showed  it  to  be  quite 
moist  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  that,  too,  at 
a  time  when  there  had  been  no  rain- 
fall for  nearly  two  months.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  witness  a  thunder- 
storm on  the  13th  of  July,  in  the 
Pembina  Mountain  country.  Al- 
though in  no  respect  more  violent 
than  an  ordinary  storm  of  rain  in  Can- 
ada, it  was  a  spectacle  at  once  grand 
and  impressive,  rendered  so  by  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
extreme  vividness  of  the  lightning. 
Frequently  I  have  seen  clear,  bright 
and  beautiful  skies  in  this  Province  as 
well  as  in  the  Eastern  States ;  but 
never  anywhere  else  have  I  seen  skies 
so  bright  as  some  that  smiled  upon 
me  while  sojourning  in  Dakota.  These 
were  particularly  noticeable  in  high 
and  hilly  tracts  of  country.  There 
one,  while  toned  and  invigorated  by 
the  ozonic  purity  of  the  air,  is  posi- 
tively startled  by  the  intense  brilliancy 
of  the  clear-cut  clouds  and  the  deep- 
blue  ether.  Although  the  climate  is 
cold,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  unendur- 
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able.  On  the  contrary,  the  dryness 
and  purity  of  the  air  and  the  evenness 
of  its  temperature  combine  to  make 
the  climate  of  Dakota  one  of  the 
most  salubrious.  The  people,. as  a 
rule,  appear  to  be  healthy  and  con- 
tented. 

The  comparative  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  scarcity  of  trees 
may  possibly  admit  of  more  damage 
being  done  to  buildings,  and  of  greater 
loss  of  life  by  lightning  than  would 
be  the  case  were  the  country  possessed 
of  a  moist  atmosphere  and  many  tall 
trees.  But,  this  can,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  remedied  by  the  proper  erec- 
tion of  lightning-rods,  each  to  extend  at 
least  six  feet  into  the  earth.  The 
planting  and  raising  of  trees  would,  no 
doubt,  also  prove  beneficial  in  this  di- 
rection. Not  to  mention  their  value 
to  a  country  as  ornaments  and  a  pro- 
tection from  the  wintry  blasts,  trees 
act  as  large  reservoirs  for  water,  the 
evaporation  of  which  supplies  the  air 
with  moisture,  and  this  moisture  or 
aqueous  vapor,  by  its  conductive  and 
diffusive  properties,  tends  to  prevent 
undue  accumulation  of  electricity. 

Mirages,  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
the  prairies,  are  too  well  known  to 
call  for  a  description  here.  A  phe- 
nomenon, hoyvever,  which  attracted 
my  special  notice,  was  that  of  the  great 
length  of  day  and  the  corresponding 
shortness  of  night.  The  latter  sets  in 
about  ten  o'clock  during  June  and 
July,  and  lasts  only  until  half-past  two, 
about  four  and  one  half  hours  !  What 
with  the  short  time  elapsing  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  and  what  with  the 
long  twilight,  the  moon,  and  the 
strongly  defined  aiwora  borealis^  there 
is  often  in  summer  really  no  night  at  all. 
The  causes  of  such  disproportion  be- 
tween day  and  night  are  to  be  found 
in  the  high  latitudes,  47°  to  49°,  the 
elevation  of  the  land  and  the  ab- 
sence of  hills  and  forests. 

Whilst  the  population  of  southern 
Dakota  is  largely  composed  of  native 
29 


"Americans"  from  the  older  States  of 
the  Union,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Euro- 
peans, by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  people  of  north  Dakota  are  Cana- 
dians and  British  Canadians,  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  Americans, 
Norsemen,  Bohemians,  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans. Proofs  of  the  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  are  seen 
in  the  number  of  good  railways,  neat 
and  comfortable  school-houses,  and 
the  improved  agricultural  implement^ 
which  they  possess.  All  the  school- 
houses  in  rural  districts  are  frame 
buildings  painted  white,  and  provided 
with  desks  and  seats  of  the  modern, 
approved  style  ;  while  in  the  towns 
and  cities  the  school  buildings  are 
constructed  of  brick  or  stone. 
Churches  of  the  Episcopal,  Congre- 
gational, Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist  and  other  religious  denomina- 
tions are  numerous  throughout  the 
settled  portions  of  the  territory. 
With  regard  to  the  agriculturists  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that  many  of  them, 
owing  to  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil  and  a 
careful  husbandry  of  it,  are  rapidly 
becoming  wealthy.  Yet,  there  are 
some  of  them  who  might,  with  profit, 
reflect  upon  the  folly  of  attempting, 
with  little  capital,  to  cultivate  farms 
of  from  480  to  1,500  acres  each. 

The  word  Dakota  or  Dacotah  sig- 
nifies *'  united  "  or  "  allied,"  alluding 
to  the  friendly  relations  existing 
among  the  native  Indian  tribes.  Not 
having  met  with  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  native  Indians,  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain,  at  first  hand, 
much  knowledge  of  them  and  their 
modes  of  life.  However,  in  a  grove 
west  of  Garfield  village,  I  observed  a 
number  of  "  half-breeds  "  preparing 
their  mid-day  meal.  One  man  of  the 
party  was  singing  aloud,  and  all  were 
in  merry  mood.  They  had  seven  so- 
called  "  Red  River '*  carts,  and  tw6 
waggons.  Upon  one  of  the  latter  were 
inscribed  the  name  and  address  of  tn6 
maker  in  Mitchell,  Ont.     The  "  Red 
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River  "  carts,  as  usual,  possessed  no 
iron  or  other  metal  about  them,  being 
made  wholly  of  wood  and  untanned 
buffalo  hide.  When  in  motion 
the  creaking,  strident  sound  of  a 
train  of  such  carts  may  be  heard 
a  mile  off,  and  is  described  as  any- 
thing but  musical. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  land 
of  grain  elevators,  of  smooth  roads,  of 
health-giving  atmosphere  and  of 
"  magnificent  distances,"  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  refer  briefly  to  some  curi- 
ous mounds  visited  by  us  on  the  loth 
of  July,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper 
Forest  River.  Shortly  after  the  arri- 
val of  our  party  at  the  largest  mound 
a  procession,  single  file,  was  per- 
ceived hastily  approaching  us  from 
the  direction  of  the  deep  ravine 
on  the  sides  of  the  river.  This 
procession  soon  reached  us,  when 
it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  Bohemian 
and  his  wife  and  children.  The  male 
head  of  the  family  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  mound,  and,  without 
delay,  delivered  an  address  in  which 
the  words  "  no,  no,"  "  Indian  come 
up,"  ''makedrubble,"  "burn,"  "In- 
diana Territory  "  and  "  Texas  "  fre- 
quently occurred,  all  the  while  his 
worthy  spouse  pouring  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  words  in  the  Bohemian  dia- 
lect. The  orator  of  the  occasion 
proved  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  on  which  the  mounds  are  situ- 
ate, and  the  burden  of  his  discourse 
appeared  to  be  that  the  mounds  must 
not  be  opened  lest  the  Indians,  en- 
raged at  the  disturbance  of  the  re- 
mains of  their  supposed  relatives, 
should  come  up  and  give  trouble  by 
scalping  the  white  settlers  and  burn- 
ing their  dwellings.  On  being  in- 
formed that  the  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken in  the  interests  of  the  terri- 
tory, not  only  were  we  permitted  to 
prosecute  our  work  of  exploration, 
but  we  also  received  valuable  assist- 
ance in  that  work  from  the  honest, 
good-natured  owner  of  the  grounds. 


The  mounds  occupy  a  high  ridge  of 
land  north  of  the  river,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  a  wide  tract  of  rolling 
and  prairie  country.  There  are  thir- 
teen of  them  in  that  spot,  and  others 
a  few  miles  distant.  They  are  of  two 
principal  kinds — the  7'ound  or  conical^ 
and  the  long  mound.  The  latter  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  low  ridge  or 
breastwork,  of  which  there  are  three. 
Two  of  these  are  about  one  hundred 
feet  apart,  and  run  nearly  parallel  for 
a  distance  of  about  eighty  perches. 
The  remaining  ten  mounds  are  high 
and  conical.  Generally  speaking  each 
is  a  great  heap  of  black  soil,  circular, 
or  nearly  circular,  at  its  base,  some- 
what cone-shaped,  raised  to  the  height 
of  many  feet  above  the  surrounding 
land,  gravelly  at  its  surface,  clothed 
with  grass  and  pig- weed,  and  con- 
taining human  and  buffalo  skeletons 
and  various  relics.  Two  of  these 
mounds  were  opened  by  us  ;  one  of 
them  measured  ninety  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  about  fifteen  feet  in  height ; 
the  other  is  seventy-five  feet  in  length, 
top  measurement,  sixty  feet  in  width, 
and  about  nine  feet  high.  Since  the 
time  of  their  formation  assuredly  all 
the  mounds  of  both  classes  must  have 
been  greatly  reduced  in  height  by 
rain,  frost,  snow,  and  other  natural 
agencies.  In  the  two  conical  mounds, 
whose  dimensions  are  given  above,  we 
found  several  human  skulls  and  many 
other  human  bones,  with  skulls  of  the 
buffalo.  Although  some  of  the  bones 
were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decom- 
position, and  consequently  too  brittle 
to  allow  of  removal,  yet  one  adult 
human  skull,  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  numerous  human  ver- 
tebrae, clavicles,  leg,  foot  and  arm 
bones  were  taken  out  and  found 
worthy  of  conservation  in  a  museum. 
Two  stone  shovels  or  scrapers,  with 
pieces  of  charcoal  and  of  elm  and  wil- 
low wood  and  bark  were  also  removed 
and  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Twamley,  of 
Grand  Forks,  a  member  of  the  investi- 
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gating  party.  The  cranium  of  the  skull 
taken  from  the  mounds  in  best  con- 
dition measures  six  and  seven-eighth 
inches  longitudinally,  and  five  and 
three-eighth  inches  in  transverse  di- 
ameter. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  doli- 
chocephalous  or  long  type  of  cranium; 
that  is  to  say,  its  transverse  diam- 
eter being  seventy-eight  per  cent, 
is  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  long 
diameter.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  cranium  in  question,  while  un- 
doubtedly of  the  long,  narrow  form, 
approaches  closely  to  the  brachyceph- 
alous  or  short,  wide  form  01  crani- 
um;  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  serve 
to  indicate  that  it  is  the  cranium  of 
an  individual  belonging  to  a  race 
comparatively  high  in  the  scale  of 
civilization.  The  skull  referred  to 
was  found  in  an  upright  position, 
within  five  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  nearest  bones. 
The  skulls  and  bones  obtained  at 
greater  depths  were  extremely  brittle, 
many  of  them  crumbling  to  dust  on 
the  slightest  pressure.  They  were 
certainly  very  much  more  fragile  than 
skeletons  taken  during  the  past  few 
years  from  Huron  Indian  ossuaries 
and  known  to  have  been  buried  be- 
fore the  year  1650.  It  has  been 
stated  above  that  each  mound  is 
gravelly  towards  its  surface.  This 
gravel  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  the 
black  loam  which  constitutes  the 
great  body  of  the  mound  beneath  it. 
Yet,  it  forms  a  very  distinct  layer 
about  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  and 
covers  the  whole  land  in  proximity 
to  the  mounds  as  well.  Nowhere  is 
there  to  be  seen  any  depression  or  ex- 
cavation from  which  such  enormous 
heaps  of  black  earth  could  have  been 
procured.     The  gravel  is   similar  to 


what  occurs  in  the  river-bed  close  by  ; 
and  the  black  earth  is  similar  to  what 
constitutes  the  soil  of  the  prairie  in 
general.  Hence,  one  is  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
mound  was,  many  ages  ago,  built  of 
material  scraped  and  gathered  from 
the  prairie  soil  ;  and  that  at  a  later 
period  the  whole  series  of  mounds 
have,  for  a  length  of  time,  been  un- 
derlaid by  water  which  carried  thither 
great  quantities  of  limestone  gravel. 
Such  a  theory  would  necessitate  the 
inference  that  the  skull  found  so  near 
the  surface  of  one  of  the  mounds  was 
deposited  there  at  the  same  time  as 
the  gravelly  matters  were  laid  down  ; 
or,  that  it  was  interred  there  at  a  still 
more  recent  date.  Against  the  latter 
of  these  two  inferences  the  total  ab- 
sence of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  all  signs 
of  burial  would  seem  to  militate. 

Whether  or  not  the  human  beings 
that  reared  and  fashioned  these 
mounds  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
mound-builders  of  the  Scioto  Valley^ 
evidences  of  whose  skill  and  know- 
ledge are  seen  in  the  wonderful 
manatee  pipes,  toucan  pipes  and 
other  pieces  of  sculpture,  I  cannot 
tell.  That  they  were  not  of  the  race 
that  constructed  the  mounds  or  earth- 
works of  Wisconsin  may  be  thought 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
found  to  contain  relics,  whereas  the 
Wisconsin  mounds  are  said  to  be 
singularly  devoid  of  relics  of  any  kind. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  their 
mode  of  interment  of  the  dead  was 
totally  different  from  that  of  the 
Hurons,  who  formerly  occupied  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  situation 
of  whose  ossuaries  has  been  indicated 
by  great  circular  pits  or  depressions 
in  the  earth,  and  not  by  cone-like 
elevations  above  the  ground. 
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LITERATURE  IN  SCHOOLS.* 


BY  D.  J.  GOGGIN,  HEAD  MASTER  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  PORT  HOPE,  ONT. 


"  \T0  power  is  capable  of  doing 
J_\  more  for  the  schools  than 
literature,  if  we  understand  by  it  the 
works  of  the  best  writers.  They  have 
thought  the  noblest  thoughts,  they 
have  reached  the  highest  truths,  and 
the  more  we  learn  of  them  the  more 
they  help  us  to  think  and  to  know  by 
ourselves.  To  feel  the  influence  of 
literature  thoroughly  we  must  begin 
at  an  early  stage,  with  such  prose  and 
poetry  as  children  can  then  compre- 
hend, and  from  this  go  on  gradually 
until  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
can  be  read  not  only  in  but  out  of 
school,  and  appreciated."  These  are 
the  words  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
educationists,  and  they  serve  as  an 
admirable  introduction  to  the  few 
thoughts  on  Literature  in  Schools 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  place 
before  you.  They  draw  attention  to 
what  literature  is,  to  the  necessity  of 
beginning  the  study  of  it  early,  and 
to  the  object  which  this  study  is  to  ac- 
complish, viz.,  to  read  and  appreciate 
the  works  of  the  great  authors  feeling 
their  influence. 

The  greater  number  of  our  pupils 
leaves  school  without  advancing 
further  than  the  fourth  class,  and 
without  entering  a  High  School 
where  the  study  of  literature  proper 
now  begins.  Our  reading  books, 
containing  a  mass  of  short  extracts 
with  little  if  any  order  in  their  ar- 
rangement, have  been  so  far  our  only 
means  of  forming  our  pupils'  tastes 
and  of  interesting  them  in  any  author; 
and  the  sixteen  lessons  chosen  for 
special  study  have  been  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  in  this  work. 
"Just  a  chapter  or  two  of  one  writer, 


*A  paper  read  at  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, 1883. 


or  a  poem  or  two  of  another — often 
indeed  but  a  mere  fragment  of  a 
poem — with  rapid  transition  from 
author  to  author,  and  from  age  to 
age,"  says  Dr.  Eliot,  "  v/ill  leave  most 
pupils  confused  rather  than  inspired." 
Does  not  our  own  experience  enable 
us  to  bear  testimony  to  the  literal 
truth  of  the  Doctor's  statement  ? 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  if  we 
wish  to  form  in  children  a  taste  for 
good  reading,  to  create  in  them  an 
appetite  which  craves  only  the 
healthiest  literary  food,  we  must 
make  them  as  early  as  possible  fami- 
liar with  the  best  English  classics, 
and  to  bring  this  about  we  ought  to 
introduce  into  the  Public  School 
programme  such  a  course  of  reading 
as  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  these 
desirable  ends  and  to  impart  correct 
methods  of  study  as  well.  I  did  hope, 
some  time  ago,  that,  when  a  change 
of  reading  books  became  necessary, 
it  might  be  possible  to  substitute  for 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  one 
complete  and  characteristic  work  of 
each  of,  say,  six  authors.  By  this 
means  the  pupils,  instead  of  knowing 
as  now  almost  nothing  about  many 
authors,  would  know  considerable 
about  a  few  and  be  inclined  to  extend 
this  acquaintance.  In  Boston  the  au- 
thorities have  gone  further  than  I  have 
suggested,  and  have  introduced  into 
the  second  and  third  classes  a  two-fold 
series  of  popular  tales,  believing  that 
the  lessons  should  lead  the  children 
to  take  to  reading  as  a  recreation  and 
amusement  first,  and  later  on  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The 
superintendent  remarks  :  "  I  have 
seen  children  read  these  tales  as  I 
never  before  saw  them  read  anything 
in  a  Primary  School,  with  closer  at- 
tention,  with   deeper    interest,   with 
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stronger  expression,  and  they  can  be 
read  again  and  again  with  no  such 
sinking  of  mind  or  spirits  as  attends 
the  repetition  of  school  readers.'* 

Many  will  consider  it  too  early  to 
begin  this  work  with  pupils  in  the 
Second  Reader,  but  surely  when  pupils 
have  completed  the  Third  Reader  they 
are  able  to  read  a  continuous  story. 
They  will  then  begin  to  make  their 
own  selections,  seeking  the  completed 
story  of  the  newspaper  and  the  book 
outside  the  school  room,  finding 
it  much  more  interesting  than  the 
scraps  in  school  readers.  This  is  the 
critical  period ;  this  is  the  time  of  all 
times  when  they  need  a  guiding  hand 
to  teach  them  to  choose  wisely  those 
silent  masters  who  will  have  so  much 
to  do  in  moulding  their  lives.  Their 
tastes  are  now  being  formed,  and 
there  is  no  safeguard  against  a  bad 
taste  equal  to  the  creation  of  a  good 
taste.  You  say  that  a  child,  to  be 
genuinely  polite  and  courteous,  must 
constantly  live  in  the  society  of  those 
who  are  so ;  that  the  same  rule  holds 
good  as  to  correctness  of  speech  ;  is 
it  not  equally  necessary  to  live 
"  amongst  high  thoughts,"  and  to 
frequent  the  company  of  good  books 
as  well  as  good  men  ?  And  if  we 
could  make  for  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Read^s  the  substitution  I  have  sug- 
gested, I  am  satisfied  that  we  could 
do  far  more  than  we  now  do,  to  form 
that  intellectual  taste  which  is  a 
young  man's  best  companion  and 
protection  through  life.  This  sub- 
stitution is  now  hopeless  since  the 
new  Readers,  though  certainly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old,  follow  in  the  main 
the  same  plan  and  are  excellent  scrap- 
books  and  not  much  more.  I  learn, 
too,  that  from  each  series  a  set  of 
sixteen  lessons  has  been  selected, 
and  we  are  to  have  perpetuated  that 
vicious  system  which  has  done  so 
much  to  destroy  good  reading  in  our 
Fourth  Classes.  We  must  continue 
to  feed  the  pupils  on  scraps  and  to 
create  a  taste  for  good  literature  as 


best  we  can.  If  it  is  profitable  for 
High  School  pupils  to  study  a  com- 
plete work  of  some  author,  why  is  it 
not  equally  so  for  Public  School 
pupils  ?  Surely  in  the  wide  field  ©f 
literature  there  is  some  complete 
work  of  an  eminent  author  suited  to 
the  age  and  attainments  of  these 
pupils  ;  surely  they  will  take  more 
interest  in  this  work  than  in  the  se- 
lected lessons  ;  certainly  they  cannot 
well  take  less.  And  the  teacher's 
opportunities  for  doing  what  the  study 
of  literature  is  intended  to  do,  would 
be  vastly  increased.  Are  not  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Prof.  Young,  in 
his  report  of  1868,  as  applicable  to 
the  PubUc  Schools  of  to-day  as  they 
were  to  the  Grammar  Schools  of  that 
date,  substituting  for  the  Latin  ex- 
amples, the  catch  questions  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Grammar  of  the  present  ? 
"  The  quickening  contact  with  truth 
and  beauty,  into  which  the  pupils 
would  have  their  minds  brought  in 
studying  the  works  of  good  English 
authors,  is  a  circumstance  of  un- 
speakable importance.  Suppose  that 
an  ingenious  girl  were  to  read  even  a 
single  poem  like  Milton's  'L' Al- 
legro,' under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher  competent  to  guide  her  to  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  such  a 
work,  and  that  the  poet's  general 
conception,  and  the  wonderfully  felic- 
itous musical  details  in  which  it  is 
developed,  were  to  enter  into  her 
imagination,  so  that  the  whole  should 
live  there,  and  become  in  her  ex- 
perience *  a  joy  forever,'  can  it  be 
doubted  that  this  would  be  worth  all 
the  Latin,  ten  times  over,  which  most 
girls  learn  in  our  Grammar  Schools  ? 
Why  should  children  not  have  their 
intellectual  natures  nourished  and 
enriched  through  familiarity  with  ex- 
quisite thoughts  and  images,  instead 
of  being  starved  on  lessons  about 
trifling  01;  commonplace  matters  ? 
When  all  human  passions  and  affec- 
tions, as  delineated  by  writers  who 
have    remained    faithful     to    nature 
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when  the  varieties  of  human  life, 
actions  and  their  tendencies,  the  im- 
mortal representations  of  literary 
genius  has  bequeathed  to  the  world, 
the  analogies  that  poets  love  to  trace, 
can  be  set  before  the  pupils  in  our 
schools,  why  should  we  answer  all 
their  conscious  and  unconscious  as- 
pirations after  what  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  sweetness  and  light,  by  inform- 
ing them  that  Caius  dwelt  for  two 
whole  years  in  Rome,  or  that  the 
rule  in  Latin  is  to  put  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  an  active  transitive  verb  in 
the  accusative  case  ?  "  When  the 
most  suitable  work  of  Dickens,  Scott, 
Irving,  Hawthorne,  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow, Bryant,  Goldsmith,  etc.,  may 
be  purchased  at  from  two  to  fifteen 
cents  each,  surely  no  objection  on 
the  plea  of  expense  will  be  made. 

Let  me  give  a  few  illustrations  of 
what  some  schools  are  doing  in  this 
matter.  In  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
the  whole  school  above  a  certain 
grade  reads  one  author  each  year  and 
that  author  is  not  taken  again  for 
four  years.  Longfellow,  Hawthorne, 
W^hittier  and  Lowell  have  occupied 
their  attention  during  the  last  four 
years,  the  master  remarking  that  it  is 
better  to  know  a  few  authors  than  to 
shake  hands  with  many. 

In  Boston  a  selected  number  of 
books  for  supplementary  reading  has 
been  provided  by  the  Board  in  sets 
of  thirty-five  for  the  High  School, 
and  fifty-six  for  the  Grammar  Schools. 
They  are  used  for  sight  reading  and 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  so  that 
the  one  set  supplies  several  classes  in 
the  same  building.  They  may  be 
taken  home  at  night  and  returned  in 
the  morning — a  certain  number  of 
pages  being  assigned  by  the  teacher. 
Next  day  the  pupils  are  required  to 
tell  in  their  own  words  the  story  they 
have  read.  They  discuss  the  charac- 
ters introduced  and  note  carefully 
the  construction  of  the  story,  and 
acquire  the  use  of  the  language  by 


using  it.  Each  lesson  is  many-sided. 
The  pupils'  tastes  in  schools  for  a  class 
of  literature  somewhat  higher  than  they 
would  be  likely  to  select  for  them- 
selves are  thus  secured  and  cultivated. 

Cincinnati  has  two  or  three  ''  au- 
thorial birthday  celebrations,"  as 
Superintendent  Peaslee  calls  them, 
each  year.  These  consist  of  com- 
positions by  the  pupils,  on  the  life  of 
the  particular  author,  the  special 
study  of  whose  works  is  about  to 
end ;  of  the  recitation  of  gems  from 
his  writings,  of  declamations,  of 
select  readings,  of  singing  and  of  ap- 
propriate talks  by  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  schools.  Last  year  a 
new  feature  was  added — the  planting, 
by  the  pupils  of  each  school,  of  a 
few  trees  in  honour  of  a  favourite 
author.  These  celebrations  we  can 
well  believe  educate  not  only  the 
pupils  but  the  whole  community,  and 
cause  an  increased  demand  for  the 
writings  of  these  authors. 

In  the  now  famous  schools  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  a  single  reading  book  of  a 
grade,  each  of  the  primary  classes  is 
furnished  with  four  or  five  of  the 
same  grade,  taken  from  as  many 
different  series  of  school  readers ; 
the  reading  extends  even  beyond  this 
to  the  Nursery,  the  Wide  Awake, 
and  other  juvenile  periodicals.  Books 
of  travel  and  adventure  are  furnished 
at  public  expense  to  the  classes  of  all 
the  higher  grades.  The  schools  and 
the  public  library  are  connected. 
Supplementary  catalogues  containing 
Hsts  of  books  adapted  to  the  several 
classes  have  been  issued  and  dis- 
tributed freely,  and  the  result  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  read  by  the  pupils  out  of 
school. 

In  Port  Hope  the  following  ex- 
periment has  not  been  unsuccessful. 
Ostensibly  to  beautify  the  walls  of 
the  school  room  it  was  proposed 
some  years  ago  that  each  pupil  who 
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■chose  should  contribute  not  more 
than  ten  cents  each  half  year.  With 
this  sum,  pictures  of  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  Tennyson,  Scott, 
Shakespeare,  etc.,  were  purchased 
and  hung.  Flower  pots  and  hanging 
baskets  completed  the  first  part  of 
the  plan.  Then,  incidentally,  as  it 
were,  each  teacher  began  to  talk 
about  the  man  whose  portrait  hung 
on  the  wall,  telling  stories  about  his 
school-days,  his  home,  his  family, 
etc.  The  children  were  encouraged 
to  find  from  parents  or  books  other 
stories  respecting  him.  Next  an 
offer  was  made  to  read  on  Friday 
some  interesting  story  that  he  had 
written,  providing  certain  school 
tasks  v/ere  well  performed.  Then 
some  gem  selected  from  this  story  or 
poem  was  written  on  the  board,  its 
meaning  fully  brought  out,  the  sub- 
stance of  it  given  by  the  children  in 
their  own  language,  and  finally  it  was 
committed  to  memory.  So  popular 
did  this  work  become  that  an  hour — 
previously  alloted  to  reading  and 
composition  —  was  set  apart  each 
week  for  it,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
obtain  a  fair  knowledge  of  a  few 
authors,  and  to  commit  to  memory 
some  of  their  choicest  thoughts. 

As  time  went  on  the  work  widened 
and  now  the  senior  third  class  studies 
Whittier,  the  teacher  or  some  of  the 
pupils  reading  "  In  School  Days," 
parts  of  "  Among  the  Hills "  and 
''Snow  Bound,"  "Maud  Miiller," 
etc.  The  junior  fourth  class,  girls, 
studies  Longfellow,  reading  the 
"Psalm  of  Life,"  "The  Builders," 
"  The  Arrow  and  the  Song,"  "  The 
Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,"  "  King 
Robert  of  Sicily,"  "  The  Children's 
Hour,"  etc.,  while  the  boys  read 
"  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  and  two  or 
three  of  Longfellow's  shorter  poems. 
The  senior  fourth  class  studies 
Bryant  and  Scott,  reading  "  The 
Little  People  of  the  Snow,"  "  Sella" 
and  two  or  three  of  Bryant's  shorter 


poems  ;  and  selected  passages  from 
"  Ivanhoe."  The  Fifth  Class  studies 
Tennyson  and  Dickens,  reading 
"  Enoch  Arden,"  "  The  May  Queen,'' 
"Ring  out  Wild  Bells,"  etc.,  and 
"The  Christmas  Carols."  And  as 
the  pupils  read  much  so  do  they 
write  much.  Composition  is  con- 
stant, the  reproduction  of  the  sub- 
stance of  each  story  read  of  each  gem 
learned  being  invariably  required. 
The  pupils  are  not  marked  for  this 
work,  nor  examined  for  promotion 
on  it.  They  are  not  asked  to  analyse 
or  parse,  or  give  the  derivation  of  the 
words  occurring  in  the  selection,  but 
an  honest  attempt  is  made  to  interest 
them  in  the  man  and  in  his  works,  to 
show  them  how  to  read,  and  to  give 
them  a  love  for  good  reading.  When 
the  birth-day  of  the  author,  whose 
work  they  are  studying,  for  the  time 
comes  around,  an  extra  half  hour  is 
taken,  sketches  of  his  life  given, 
selections  from  his  works  recited, 
and,  when  possible,  pictures  of  his 
home  shown.  The  author  is  no 
longer  a  stranger,  but  a  dear  friend. 
The  pupils  may  not  grasp  all  that  is 
in  a  selection.  The  ideas  may  at 
times  be  too  big  for  them,  but  they 
get  enough  to  induce  them  to  read 
more  and  we  are  content,  believing 
that  the  lessons  drawn  so  persistently 
and  lovingly  from  such  fine  sources 
cannot  fail  to  develop  higher  ideals. 
The  ground  is  prepared  and  the  seed 
sown  in  the  spring  time,  and  patiently 
and  hopefully  we  wait  the  future 
harvest. 

Other  teachers  would  doubtless 
make  different  selections,  yet  since 
the  above  was  written  it  gave  me 
pleasure  to  learn  that  Superintendent 
Cole,  at  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, when  suggesting  that  the  study 
of  literature  should  begin  lower  down 
in  our  schools,  said:  "Let  the  third 
grade  or  year  be  the  Whittier  year, 
the  fourth,  Longfellow,  the  fifth,  Irving 
and  Bryant,  the  sixth,  Tennyson  and 
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Dickens,  the  seventh,  historical,  the 
eighth,  patriotic;  and  in  the  High 
School  the  earlier  English  writers 
with  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  Let 
the  reading  and  study  be  systematic, 
and  the  examinations  as  regular  as  in 
other  branches  of  study,  and  then 
the  seeds  of  a  taste  for  literature  and 
of  literary  habits  have  been  early 
planted,  and  the  plant  having  had 
time  for  growth  before  the  pupil 
leaves  the  schools,  he  will  be  more 
likely  to  read  when  he  goes  from  us." 
A  committee  of  the  Association  has 
been  appointed  to  report  on  a  plan 
for  carrying  into  effect  these  sug- 
gestions. 

If  such  a  course  as  I  have  out- 
lined be  given  in  the  Public  School, 
the  High  School  master  will  no  longer 
have  reason  to  complain  that  he  has 
no  foundation  whereon  to  build,  and 
that  he  is  unable  to  begin  his  proper 
work  until  he  has  given  an  ele- 
mentary training  which  should  have 
been  obtained  in  the  Public  Schools. 

I  have  concerned  myself  mainly 
with  the  Public  Schools  ;  but,  in  view 
of  the  recent  strictures  on  the  teach- 
ing of  literature,  I  know  that  I  shall 
be  pardoned  if  I  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  methods  practically 
forced  upon  the  High  School  by  the 
character  of  the  examinations. 

What  do  the  best  books  do  for  us  ? 
Do  they  not  introduce  us  to  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  men  ?  Should 
not  then  the  thought  of  the  author  be 
the  central  idea  of  the  teaching,  and 
other  matters  secondary  ?  Have  we 
not  been  studying  books  about  litera- 
ture rather  than  literature  itself? 
Has  not  the  editor  occupied  our  at- 
tention almost  as  much  as  the  writer  ? 
Is  it  the  author  or  the  commentator 
whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  know  ? 
Literature  is  itself  and  not  annota- 
tions. Let  us  saturate  the  student's 
mind  with  the  fine  spirit  of  a  poem 
rather  than  lumber  his  brain  with 
philological  minutiae.     Let  us  cease 


"  hammering "  away  continually  at 
points  of  grammar  and  etymology, 
and  spend  our  force  on  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  what  is  read.  "When 
common  people,"  says  Hudson, 
"  read  Shakespeare,  it  is  not  to  learn 
etymology,  or  grammar,  or  philo- 
sophy, or  lingual  antiquities,  or  criti- 
cisms, or  the  technicalities  of  scholar- 
ism,  but  to  learn  Shakespeare  himself; 
to  understand  the  things  he  puts 
before  them,  to  take  in  his  thought, 
to  taste  his  wisdom,  to  feel  his  beauty, 
to  be  kindled  by  his  fire,  to  be  re- 
freshed with  his  humour,  to  glow  with 
his  rapture,  and  to  be  stolen  from, 
themselves  and  transported  into  his 
moral  and  intellectual  whereabout ;, 
in  a  word,  to  live,  breathe,  think  and 
feel  with  him."  And  he  adds  :  "  I  am 
so  simple  and  old  fashioned  as  to  hold 
that,  in  so  reading  the  poet,  they  are 
putting  him  to  the  very  best  and 
highest  use  of  which  he  is  capable. 
All  of  which  means,  to  be  sure,  that 
far  more  real  good  will  come,  even  to 
the  mind,  by  foolishly  enjoying  Shake- 
speare than  by  learnedly  parsing  him.'^ 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  makes 
"  Aurora  Leigh  "  say  : 

'*  We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book, 
And  calculating  profits     .     .     .     ,     . 

It  is  rather  when 

We  gloriously  forget  ourselves  and  plunge 
Soul   forward,    headlong,    into    a    book's 

profound, 
Impassioned    for   its   beauty   and    salt   of 

truth— 
'Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a 

book." 

Our  examiners  hold  different  views, 
however,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  their 
papers,  and  as  I  heard  an  English 
master  say,  "we  accordingly  parse 
and  analyse  and  give  the  derivation 
of  words,  and  criticise  the  language 
if  we  can.  We  explain  historical  and 
other  references,  and  give  some  liter- 
ary history  —  the  result  being  an 
absolute  killing  of  any  taste  of  litera- 
ture  that  may  have  existed  in    the 
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students/'  Last  year  I  had  a  class 
of  teachers -in-training  composed  of 
pupils  coming  from  six  High  Schools, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  selection  from 
Goldsmith  formed  the  subject-matter 
of  a  lesson.  Curiosity  prompted  me 
to  ask  whether,  in  consequence  of 
their  study  of  that  author  during  the 
previous  year,  they  had  been  led  to 
read  any  of  his  other  works.  A 
prompt  reply  in  the  negative  was 
given  by  every  member  of  the  class 
- — one  young  lady  evidently  express- 
ing the  general  opinion  by  declaring 
that  she  "  used  to  like  him,  but  now 
she  hated  him,  and  never  wished  to 
read  a  line  of  him  again."  And  this 
was  the  result  of  her  literature  lessons  ! 
A  positive  distaste  created.  I  did 
blame  some  person  for  such  a  result, 
but  that  person  was  not  the  teacher. 
I  have  already  said  enough,  per- 
haps too  much,  and  must  now  draw 
my  remarks  to  a  close,  and  in  doing 
so  let  me  plead  again  for  the  earlier 


introduction  of  literature  into  our 
schools,  and  for  more  literature  ;  for 
the  abolition  of  the  sixteen  selected 
lessons,  or  any  other  set  of  extracts, 
and  for  the  substitution  of  a  complete 
work ;  for  nobler  ideas,  on  the  part 
of  our  examiners,  of  what  literatur 
is  placed  in  the  school  curriculum 
for ;  and  for  truer  methods  of  teach- 
ing, methods  which  shall  create  and 
foster  an  abiding  taste,  absorbing  love 
for  literature,  methods  which  shall 
make  our  pupils  when  they  leave 
school  gladly  consort  with  the 
company 

"  Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence," 

learning  from  them  the 

"  Thoughts   sublime    that  pierce   the  night 

like  stars 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's 

minds 
To  vaster  issues." 


Ventilation. — On  this  subject  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, in  The  Glasgaiv  Health  Lectures,  perti- 
nently says:  "  Minimize  as  we  may  the  pro- 
gressive contamination  of  an  inclosed  in- 
habited space,  the  contamination  is  still  pro- 
gressive, and,  without  renewal  of  the  air.  in 
a  few  hours  you  will  reach  the  boundary  be- 
yond which  lies  impaired  health.  All  through 
the  day,  remember  to  have  a  small  chink 
open  at  the  tops  of  your  windows  ;  or,  better 
still,  raise  the  lower  sash,  close  the  opening 
beneath  with  a  piece  of  wood  fitting  closely, 
and  so  the  air  will  enter  at  the  junction  of 
the  sashes,  and  pass  upward  without  draught. 
The  secret  of  ventilation  without  draught  is 
a  little  and  constantly.  The  mere  fact  of  liv- 
ing in  a  close  atmosphers  begets  a  shivery, 
susceptible  condition  of  the  body,  which  is 
intolerant  of  the  slightest  sensation  of  chill. 
If  you  accustom  yourself  and  your  children 
to  fresh  air,  you  become  robust,  your  lungs 
play  freely,  the  vital  heat  is  sustained,  and 
even  a  draught  becomes  exhilarating." 


"  If  a  system  of  schools  is  to  yield  its 
richest  points,  its  teachers  must  be  allowed  a 
large  amount  of  freedom.  All  good  teachers 
are  strongly  individual,  and  it  is  only  by  free- 
dom that  a  teacher's  individuality  can  be  sus- 
tained and  developed."  This  is  what  Super- 
intendent Hancock,  of  Dayton,  says.  There 
is  good  deal  in  what  he  says,  and  the  remarks 
are  timely  and  important,  because  there  is  a 
tendency  among  superintendents  and  school 
boards  (perhaps  there  always  will  be)  to  in- 
troduce methods  and  ways  at  the  expense  of 
the  teacher.  Of  course,  a  poor  teacher  must 
be  guided  continually ;  but  a  poor  teacher  is 
worthless,  anyway.  The  worth  of  a  good 
teacher  is  in  his  individuality,  and  it  should 
be  held  sacred.  To  be  forever  telling  him, 
by  rule  and  regulation,  to  do  this,  that,  and 
the  other  thing  ;  to  be  continually  measuring 
him  with  yard-sticks  and  weighing  him  with 
pennyweights,  is  absurd,  unjust  to  the  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  a  waste  of  time  and  money. — 
Boston  Journal  of  Education. 
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5.  If  ^C;^,  «)=  —  -«  .  — -  + 

n{n-i)         I 


,  etc. 


[2  '  X-[-2 
where  «  is  a  positive  integer,  find  a  relation 
connecting  <}>{x,  n)  and<^(;i?+i,  n  +  i)\  and 
n\[x-i)\ 


thence  show  that  ^{x,  n) 


{x  +  n)\   ' 


we  have  ^in,  n)  —  — -n  . 

^  ^       X  X  +  I 


n{n-i)         I 


If  X        n{n-  i)       X  ) 

=  —  \  I  -n  .  — ; 1 7 . etc.,  y 

X  \  X+I  ^2_  X  +  2  'j 

x\  \  X+lf 

,  n{n-i)^  2      \  ) 


If  n{n- 1) 


n         n{n- 1)        2  ) 

+  etc.,  [ 


x+ 1  I  ^       '  •^  +  2 

''  f__l_     ,         \      ' 


•+2 


{n-i){n-2)  I 


+         [a  ^^-''' 


•1 

(n(n  —  i)  **       \ 

•.•i-n+      .  -etc.,  =  (i-i)     =oj, 

n 

t.e.,<l>{x,  n)  =  —  <f)  (x+  I,  n~  i), 

ii>{x+i,  n-i)  =  ^_^_  ^    4>  {x+2,  «-2), 
etc.  =  etc 


{x  +  n-i,n-n-i)  =  -— — —  <^(jr  +  «,o) 


Q.E.D. 


x  +  n- 
multiplying  and  cancelling 

n\{x-i)l 
^  (^'  ''^  =   {x  +  n)  !    • 
6.  From   the   identity   x^  +  i    =   {x  +  i) 
{x^  -  ;t:  +  i),  show  that  if  m  be  a  positive 
integer 

6fn  -  2     {6m  -  3)  {6m  -  4) 


1.2  1.2.3 

(6w  -  4)  (6/«  -  5)  {6m  -  6) 
~  ^2.3.4 

Taking  logs  of  both  sides 


+  ..=0. 


:v«        x^ 


+  .. 


;r*        X" 

X  -  —  +  —  -  etc., 
2        3 


^  (I  -  x)  + 


x""  {\-xY 


Equate  co-efficients  oi  x^      ,  then 

I  I      I  6m 

~ 6m  +1  ~    \6m  +  i        6m 

{6m-  i)  {6m -2)  i 

1.2  '6m- 


{6m  -  2)  {6m  -  3)  {6m  -  4)         i 


1.2.3  ^''^  ~  2 

which  is  readily  simplified  to 

6m  -  2     {6m  -  3)  {6m  -  4) 
^~    1.2   "^  1.2.3 


+  etc 


••} 


etc.  =0. 


Q.E.D. 


SOLUTIONS  OF  SELECTED  PROB- 
LEMS. 

See  April  No.,  1883. 

I.  1{  a  +  b  +  c  =  o,  prove 
/h^-c^     c^-a^     a^-b^\ 
\     a^     ^     b^      ^     c^       ) 

/        «3  b""  C«  V 

-lb-  4(^3  +  <J3  +  ^3  )(a-3  +  ^3  +  ^-3  )^ 
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Given  expression 

ItybH^ 

-4^3(^3  +^3)  _3^3^S^3^ 

introducing  the  condition  a^  +^^  ■\-c'^  —  yibc^ 
this  becomes  24-4^3  {p-^  +  c-^)  -4^"  (f-»  +  a"* ) 
-  4^3  {a-^  +  <5-3 )  =  36  -  4(^3  +  ^  +  t3)(a-3  +  b'^ 

2.  \i  {z  +  x-y){x-Vy-z)  —  ayz 

{x  -\-  y  -  z){y  -V  z  -  x)—  bzx 
{y  +  z  -  x){z  +  X  -y)  =cxy 
prove  {abc)i  +  a  +  b  +  c  =  4. 

Let  /x=y  +  z-x,  my  =  eic:,  nz  =  etc.,     (i) 
we  get  mn  =  a,  nl—b^  Im  —  c, 
,' .  al—  btn  —  cn  —  (abc)  i . 

Eliminating  xyz  from  (i)  we  have 

-  i,w  +  i,  - 1 

-  I,  -  i,n+i 
substituting  for  /,  m  and  n  in  the  determinant 
{abc)^  +  a  +  b  +  c  =  4. 

3.  Solve  the  equations 

{z  +  x-y]{x+y-z)  =  ax 
{x+y-z){y  +  z-x)=by 
{y  +  z  -x)(z  +  x  -y)  —  cz. 
laei  p=y  +  z-x,   ^  =  etc.,   r^etc,  then 
2gr=a{^  +  r)  etc., 

I       I       I       I 

whence  —=~r  +  ~: r» 

p      0      c      a      1/ 

q-Vr     I   .  /I       I       i\ 

z         a     \a      b      c  J 


:etc.,  —  =  etc. 


(7+7-7) 


etc. 


See  February  No.,  1882. 
Answers  by  Wilbur  Grant,  T.  C.  I. 

I.  ^in-. 
2. 494-550. 


3-  M- 

4.  504  grammes. 

5.  9.  9.  9.  9.  9.  9- 

6.  (a)  (j;±i)(^*±;c+i); 


(^)  x^\     x+2     x  +  S     x  +  4. 

x  +  b 
7.   («) 


bx  +  i 


(^) 


Jf+jJ^  +  Z 


(jf  *  +j/«  +  2«)  +  {xy  +yz  +  zx) 


8.  Ratio  of  1 :  4  or  4  :  I. 

9.  The  problem  as  stated  is  incorrect, 
lo-  £z^'y  £¥^'y  ;^24;  ;^6. 


SELECTED  PROBLEMS. 

1.  If  O  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  described 
about  the  triangle  ABC  and  AO,  BO,  CO, 
be  produced  to  meet  the  opposite  sides  in 
D,  E,  F,  the  circle  in  Z?',  E\  F,  respectively, 

DD'    BE'    FF'  _ 
prove  that  ^^  +  ;gj  +  ^;^-i. 

2.  If  ^+J>/  +  2=J^^ +J^'  +2^*=0, 

prove  ^^yijI^-^  +  ^e  +^6-^J'^. 
and  j(:8+^8+5.8=o. 


3.  \i  x  —  bz-Vcy 
y  —  cx-\-az 
z  =  ay  +  bx, 

prove  ^=Y 


y' 


■b^ 


v/ 


a*  .  \/l-<J*  .   \/i-f«. 


abc 


4.  Ifj>/2  +  2X  +  :v>'=i,  show  that 


i-x^ 


y 


4xyz 


(i-:c«)(l-^*){i-s«)* 


5.  Show  that  (cos -g-j  +(cos  g-j 


/       S^X"     /       7'r\''     17 
+  (^cos-gj   +(cos-g)  =^. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B,A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note. — The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliojed  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  difficulties  in  English,  History,  or  Moderns, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 


[The  answers  to  the  First  Class  papers  are 
unavoidably  crowded  out.] 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1883. 

Senior  Matriculation. 

ENGLISH  —  HONORS. 

Examiner — David  R.  Keys,  B.A. 

1.  Show  what  influences  were  acting  upon 
English  literature  both  at  home  and  from 
abroad  during  the  period  from  Chaucer  to 
Surrey. 

2.  Note  the  changes  in  Shakespeare's 
popularity  from  16 16  to  the  present  day. 

3.  Explain  the  following  passages  from 
the  play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : — 

^* Extended  Asia  from  the  Euphrates." 
I.,  2. 

"The  holding  every  man  shall  bear." 
IL,  7. 

"  Thou  hast  for  spoke  my  being  in  these 
wars."     III.,  7. 

"By  the  discandering  of  this  pelletted 
storm."     III.,  II. 

*'  Have  knit  again  and  fleet  threatening 
most  sea-like."    lb. 

"As  plates  dropped  from   his  pockets." 

v.,  2. 

4.  Describe  the  death  of  Antony,  and 
briefly  criticize  the  scene. 

5.  "  The  present  pleasure, 
By  repetition  souring,  does  become 

The  opposite  of  itself."     I.,  2. 

"  The  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower  soft 
hands."     II.,  2. 

"  Run  on  before. 
And  let  the  Queen  know  of  owtgests. "  IV. ,  8. 

' '  A  grief  that  smites 
My  very  heart  at  root."    V.,  2. 


What  other  readings  are  there?  State 
which  you  prefer,  and  why. 

6.  Trace  the  influence  upon  Chaucer  of 
the  spirit  of  his  times. 

7.  Explain  the  title  Canterbury  Tales* 
Distinguish  Chaucer's  from  another  work 
bearing  the  same  name. 

8.  Criticize  the  Nun  Priest's  Tale,  and 
compare  it  with  the  Prologue. 

9.  Point  out  the  chief  grammatical  peculiar- 
ities, distinguishing  the  language  of  Chaucer 
from  the  English  of  to-day. 


ENGLISH — HONORS. 

Examiner — Edward  B.  Brown,  B.A. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  following 
works,  and  estimate  after  Mr.  Marsh,  the 
literary  and  philological  value  of  each  : 

{a)  The  Boke  of  Curtasye.  {b)  The  Ro- 
ruaunt  of  the  Rose,  {c)  Confessio  Amantis. 
{d)  The  King's  Quair.  {e)  The  Repressor. 
(/)  The  Morte  d'Arthur. 

2.  "If  we  compare  the  earliest  writings 
which  are  distinctively  English  in  temper  and 
language,  including  Piers  Ploughman  as 
their  best  and  truest  representative,  with 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  shall  find  that 
certain  salient  traits  which  mark  the  English 
are  almost  wholly  wanting  in  Saxon." 

"  The  excellence  of  translation,  which  was 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  literary  influence 
of  all  these  (Wyclififite)  versions  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  two  principal  causes. " 

Name  the  "salient  traits,"  and  the  "two 
principal  causes." 

3.  Explain  the  influence  of  Chaucer  upon 
the  English  tongue. 

4.  Illustrate  the  Laws  of  Amelioration  and 
Deterioration  in  their  effect  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  words. 

5.  Give  the  principal  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  Poetic  composition. 

6.  Name  some  of  the  more  common  faults 
in  English  Prose- writing,  and  give  examples. 

7.  Give  some  examples  from  English 
writers  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  alliteration 
and  verbal  antithesis. 

8.  Exhibit  the  structure  and  give  the 
history  of  the  Sonnet. 


School  Work. 


44] 


Junior  Matriculation. 

HISTORY   AND    GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiner — David  R.  Keys,  B.A. 

1.  Show  the  influence  of  the  Persian  In- 
vasions on  subsequent  Grecian  history. 

2.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  up  to  the  peace  of  Nicias. 

3.  Trace  the  course  of  Roman  conquest 
around  the  Mediterranean,  giving  dates. 

4.  Briefly  describe  the  constitution  of  Rome 
under  Augustus. 

5.  What  right  had  George  I.  to  the  throne 
of  England  ?  Who  was  his  competitor  ? 
Show  by  a  genealogical  diagram  the  relation- 
ship between  them. 

6.  Explain  the  changes  in  the  English  con- 


stitutional system  from  the  time  of  William 
III.  to  that  of  George  III. 

7.  Write  short  notes  on :  Abercrombie, 
Arkwright,  Camperdown,  Dettingen,  Du- 
pleix,  Ben.  Franklin,  Howe  and  Walcheren. 

8.  Describe  a  coasting  tour  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  by  the  north  coast  to  the  Straits 
of  Constantinople,  naming  the  chief  cities, 
capes,  and  river  mouths  one  would  pass. 

9.  Name  the  principal  connections  by 
river,  railway,  and  canal,  between  Toronto 
and  the  Atlantic. 

10.  Name  the  provinces  of  Italia  and 
Hellas,  showing  their  relative  position. 

11.  Give  the  location  of  the  following 
places,  and  mention  anything  noteworthy 
concerning  them :  Abydos,  Beneventum, 
Granicus,  Ilissus,  Lerna,  Minturnse,  Mycenae, 
Sulmo,  Tempe,  Veii. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


DAVID  BOYLE,  ELORA,  EDITOR. 


<;)UEEN'S  (BRITISH)   SCHOLARSHIP 
QUESTIONS,  1883. 

Female  Candidates, 
arithmetic. 

1.  The  collections  at  different  churches 
for  a  certain  society  were  95  sovereigns,  71 
half-sovereigns,  i  crownpiece,  713  half- 
crowns,  893  shillings,  11  fourpenny  and  1,000 
threepenny  pieces,  986  pence,  and  an  equal 
number  of  halfpence.  What  was  the  total 
amount  collected  ? 

2.  One  group  of  schools  consists  of  3  main 
rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  each  47 >^ 
feet  long  by  22  feet  5  inches  wide,  and  3 
class-rooms,  each  23  feet  8  inches  by  15  feet 
9  inches  ; — another  group  consists  of  i  room 
53  feet  by  24  feet,  2  secondary  rooms,  each 
39  feet  6  inches  by  18  feet  6  inches,  and  4 
class-rooms,  each  22  feet  by  20  feet.  Com- 
pare the  accommodation  of  the  two  groups  of 
schools  at  8  square  feet  per  child. 

3.  Find  the  difference  between  18  times  4 


tons  13  cwt.  17  lbs.  10  oz. ; — and  32  times 
9  tons  16  cwt.  I  qr.  5  oz. 

What  is  the  use  of  learning  the  multipli- 
cation table  ?  Explain  as  you  would  to  chil- 
dren. 

4.  Divide  a  sum  of  £zi^  1^-  ^H^-  among 
78  claimants,  half  of  which  number,  being 
males,  are  to  receive  twice  as  much  as  the 
remainder,  being  females.  What  will  be  the 
share  of  a  male,  and  what  of  a  female  ? 

5.  Find  by  practice  the  cost  of  $$%  articles 
at  iSs.  "lYzd.  each.  By  what  different  me- 
thods might  this  sum  be  worked  ?  Which 
method  do  you  prefer,  and  why? 

6.  Make  out  the  following  bill,  showing 
how  the  working  may,  in  any  case,  be  ab- 
breviated : — 

17X  lbs.  of  mutton  at    ^%d. 

13  "  beef  at    io|^rf. 

7  -  "      iiYzd. 

19  "  bacon  at  T^d. 

What  would  be  left  out  of  a  £<i  note  after 
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paying  the  above,  the  butcher  allowing  a  dis- 
count of  xod.  in  the  £'i 

7.  A  creditor  receives  on  a  debt  oi  £^^2 
a  dividend  of  \2s.  ^d.  in  the  pound,  and  after- 
wards another  dividend  of  ^s.  gd.  in  the 
pound  on  the  remainder  of  the  debt.  What 
does  his  loss  amount  to  ? 

Work  the  sum  by  practice  and  by  the  rule 
of  three. 

8.  If  a  farmer  pays  a  rent  of  ;^ioo  19J. 
io)4d.  for  a  farm  of  53  acres  2  roods  20 
poles,  and  his  landlord  remits  one  quarter  of 
the  rent,  what  does  the  farmer  then  pay  per 
acre? 

What  is  meant  by  the  "  rule  of  three 
direct,"  and  the  *'  rule  of  three  inverse  "  ? 

9.  Work  the  following  sum  by  the  rule  of 
three  and  by  "first  principles"  (M^  method 
of  unity)  ^  and  show  why  it  is  of  advantage 
to  be  acquainted  with  both  methods: — 

If  the  carriage  of  10  cwt.  14  lbs.  for  79J4' 
miles  cost  £']  17J.  6d.^  what  will  it  cost  to 
have  I  ton  i  cwt.  i  qr.  conveyed  the  same 
distance  ? 

10.  A  merchant  receives  a  consignment  of 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  coffee,  and  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  sugar ; — the  cost  price  of  the 
former,  together  with  freightage,  being  T^/id. 
per  lb.,  and  of  the  latter  9X^*  per  lb. 
What  is  the  total  amount  gained  or  lost  if 
the  coffee  and  sugar  are  both  sold  at  gd.  per 
lb.? 

Is  this  a  sum  in  simple  proportion  ?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

11.  If  20  horses  and  196  sheep  can  be 
kept  for  nine  days  for  £*]  15^.,  what  sum  will 
keep  15  horses  and  72  sheep  for  8  days,  sup- 
posing 5  horses  eat  as  much  as  76  sheep  ? 

State  and  explain  the  rule  for  working 
sums  in  compound  proportion. 

12.  Arrange  in  order  of  magnitude  the 
fractions  /j,  \%l,  \\\ ;  and  express  the  dif- 
ference of  the  first  two  as  a  fraction  of  the 
difference  of  the  last  two. 

Give,  and  explain  as  you  would  to  your 
class,  the  rule  for  the  subtraction  of  vulgar 
fractions. 

13.  A  woman  after  spending  \  of  her  moneyi 
shopping,  finds  that  \  of  what  she  has  still 
remaining  is  u.  gd.  How  much  money  had 
she  to  start  with  ? 


Show  that  if  the  numerator  and  the  de- 
nominator of  a  fraction  be  both  multiplied 
by  the  same  number,  the  value  of  the  fraction 
remains  the  same. 

14.  Add  '275  of  a  bushel  to  725  of  a  quar- 
ter, and  find  the  value  of  the  whole  at  13^. 
4</.  per  bushel. 

Define  a  decimal  fraction  ;  contrast  it  with 
a  vulgar  fraction ;  and  show  how  the  latter 
can  be  converted  into  the  former.  Can  all 
vulgar  fractions  be  so  converted,  and,  if  not, 
why? 

15.  If  '2  of  an  acre  of  building  land  fetch 
•156  of /198,  what  ought  '285714  of  7  acres 
to  fetch,  at  the  same  rate? 

Give  the  proper  name  to  each  of  the  de- 
cimal fractions  in  the  last  question. 

16.  Give  the  rule  for  ascertaining  percent- 
age^ making  use  of  the  following  question  as 
your  illustration  of  it : — If  the  gold  of  which 
a  cup  is  made  contains  lo  per  cent,  of  alloy, 
what  will  be  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  in 
the  cup,  supposing  it  to  weigh  i  lb.  7  oz- 
13  dwt.  13  grs.  ? 

17.  What  is  meant  by  *'  stock"?  If  3^ 
per  cent,  stock  is  purchasable  at  87^,  what 
annual  income  can  I  secure  by  investing 
;^4,38o  i6j.  %d.  in  it,  after  paying  |  per  cent- 
on  the  purchase  money  for  brokerage  ? 


DICTATION. 
{For  the  Examiner.) 

.The  passages  A,  B,  are  to  be  given  alter- 
nately if  the  number  of  Candidates  is  large 
and  there  is  danger  of  copying.  If  one  is 
enough,  give  the  first  (A). 

The  passage  should  be  read  once  distinctly, 
and  then  dictated  once  in  portions  as  marked. 

If  the  room  is  large,  and  there  is  danger  of 
your  not  being  heard  at  its  extremity,  you 
may  permit  one  of  the  officers  to  stand  half- 
way down  the  room,  and  repeat  the  words 
after  you,  exactly  as  you  give  them  out. 

//  is  essential  that  there  be  no  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Candidates  that  they 
could  not  hear  or  understand  :  you  can  only 
prevent  this  by  clearness,  accuracy,  and  audi- 
bility. 


School  Work, 
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A. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  |  that  sensi- 
bility is  blunted  |  or  annihilated  |  by  advanc- 
ing years.  |  But  on  a  calm  analysis  |  of  the 
alleged  instances,  |  it  appears  |  that  where 
fancy  is  imagined  to  have  decayed  |  it  has 
not  really  existed,  |  but  that  exuberance  of 
youthful  spirits  |  has  been  mistaken  for  it.  | 
Our  heroine's  impressions  |  were  always  as 
lively,  I  her  sympathies  as  warm,  |  her  affec- 
tions as  expansive  |  as  in  her  opening 
womanhood.  |  She  retained  the  enviable 
faculty  I  of  feeling  a  vivid  interest  I  in  all  her 
surroundings,  [  through  sixty  years  of  luxury 
and  flattery,  |  of  political  scheming,  |  of 
alternate  elation  and  despondency,  |  of  all 
that  is  most  fictitious  |  and  demoralizing  in 
society. 

B. 

She  was  rigidly  just  |  in  her  estimates  of 
character,  ]  chary  of  her  preferences,  |  firm 
in  her  disapproval,  |  warm,  but  not  extrava- 
gant, I  in  praise.  |  She  never  indulged  |  in 
false  enthusiasm,  |  which  often  passes  cur- 
rent I  for  amiability  and  taste.  |  Her  mem- 
ory will  be  indissolubly  blended  |  with  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  |  of  English 
social  life,  |  with  many  a  sweet  scene  |  of 
domestic  happiness,  |  with  many  a  glowing 
image  |  of  conjugal  and  maternal  love,  | 
with  delightful  hours  of  social  pleasure,  | 
with  nothing  that  is  ungenerous,  |  ungrace- 
fu',  I  uncharitable,  |  or  false. 


EARTH  LESSONS. 

[This  was  given  to  a  class  of  Training 
School  children  by  a  Training  School  teacher, 
before  a  class  of  pupil  teachers  from  the 
Normal  College.] 

Teacher. — You  all  know  what  this  (point- 
ing to  globe)  represents.  This  part  (point- 
ing) represents  what?  "Ocean."  And  this 
part  (pointing)?  "Land."  Of  which  is 
there  more  (rolling  the  globe  around),  ocean 
or  land?  "Ocean."  How  much  more 
ocean  than  land  ?  *'  Three  times  as  much. 
There  are  three- fourths  water  and  one-fourth 
land."  On  which  do  we  live,  land  or  ocean  ? 
"Land."    What  else   lives   on   the    land? 


"  Animals  and  plants."  Of  what  service  are 
they  ?  "  They  are  of  great  service  ;  we  eat 
some  of  them.  Plants  also  give  us  clothing, 
and  all  animal  life  depends  upon  plant  life." 
Where  does  our  fuel  come  from  ?  "  From 
plants."  From  what  other  place  do  we  get 
fuel  ?  "  From  mines  in  the  earth."  Whence 
comes  the  useful  metal  of  which  stoves  are 
made  ?  "  From  the  mines."  Whence  come 
all  these  useful  articles,  in  one  form  or 
another?  "From  the  mineral,  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdoms."  On  which  division 
do  we  find  these  articles?  "Land."  Do 
we  get  anything  from  the  ocean  ?  What  do 
we  get?  "  Food,  shells,  and  coral."  Com- 
pare what  we  obtain  from  the  ocean  with 
what  we  obtain  from  the  land.  Which  do 
you  think  is  of  the  most  use?  "Land." 
Those  who  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
more  land,  from  which  we  might  obtain  more 
of  these  useful  things,  instead  of  having  so 
much  that  seems  to  go  to  waste,  raise  hands. 
Those  who  think  it  is  better  to  have  more 
water  raise  hands.  We  find  that  in  nature 
nothing  is  ever  wasted,  so  let  us  see  if  we  can 
find  any  good  reason  why  there  should  be  so 
much  seeming  to  be  so.  What  flow  into  the 
ocean  continually?  "Rivers."  Where  do 
they  come  from?  "From  the  mountains." 
How  are  the  rivers  formed  ?  "  The  water  of 
the  ocean  evaporates  and  forms  clouds. 
They  become  heavier  than  the  air,  and  fall 
in  the  form  of  rain,  which  sinks  into  the 
ground,  forming  springs  and  rivers."  Where 
does  all  the  water  in  the  clouds  and  rivers 
come  from?  "From  the  ocean."  Why  is 
it  that  the  rivers  flowing  continually  into  the 
ocean  do  not  make  it  fuller  ?  "The  heat  of 
the  sun  is  constantly  taking  up  part  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  vapour." 
Since  the  rivers  start  from  the  ocean  and  flow 
back  to  it,  and  the  ocean  does  not  get  any 
fuller,  how  much  water  must  rise  from  the 
ocean,  compared  with  what  flows  into  it? 
"Just  as  much  must  rise  as  flows  in  from  all 
the  rivers."  Is  the  heat  of  the  sun  sufficient 
to  heat  the  ocean  down  to  the  bottom? 
"  No  ma'am."  What  part  becomes  most 
heated?  "The  surface."  From  what  part 
of  the  water,  then,  does  the  evaporation  take 
place?    "From  the  surface."    Suppose  all 
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the  water  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  being 
spread  over  a  large  surface,  as  it  now  is, 
could  be  put  into  two  or  three  great  wells, 
how  would  the  evaporation  then  compare 
with  what  it  is  now?  "There  would  be 
less."  What  is  the  reason  ?  "Evaporation 
depends  on  the  extent  of  surface.  The 
greater  the  surface  the  greater  evaporation." 
Think  of  how  much  water  flows  into  the 
ocean  from  one  river.  Now  think  how  much 
flows  into  it  from  all  the  rivers.  What  a 
great  deal  must  rise  as  vapour  to  make  up  for 
what  flows  into  it  all  the  time  !  Where  do 
we  see  water  rising  sometimes  ?  "  In  foun- 
tains." What  other  meaning  has  the  word 
fountain?  How  many  have  ever  heard  a 
spring  or  main  source  called  a  fountain? 
What  may  we  call  the  ocean  because  it  sup- 
plies water  which  rises  toward  the  sky?  "  A 
fountain."  If  we  neglect  fountains  and  allow 
the  pipes  to  be  stopped  up,  what  will  be  the 
result?  "The  water  will  no  longer  rise." 
Could  that  happen  to  the  ocean?  "No, 
ma'am."  What  word,  then,  may  we  apply  to 
the  ocean,  speaking  of  it  as  a  fountain?  "  It 
is  an  exhaustless  fountain."  What  does  ex- 
haustless  mean  ?  "  That  which  cannot  be 
used  up."  What  other  word  might  we 
apply?  "Inexhaustible."  Spell  it  (writes 
it  on  board).  What  does  the  first  part  of  the 
word  mean  ?  "  Not."  The  last  part  ? 
"That  which  may  be."  What  does  the 
whole  word  mean?  "That  which  cannot 
be  used  up."  Then  what  may  we  say  about 
the  ocean  because  the  supply  never  gives  out  ? 
"The  ocean  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain.' 
(This  statement  was  written  on  the  board.) 
What  does  this  fountain  supply  ?  *'  It  sup- 
plies all  the  water  of  the  earth."  (Written 
on  the  board.)  Where  did  we  say  the  clouds 
and  rivers  came  from  ?  When  we  speak  of 
a  place  where  a  person  is  born  what  do  we 
call  it?  "A  birth-place."  What  may  we 
say  is  the  birth-place  of  the  clouds  and 
rivers?  "The  ocean  is  the  birth-place 
ol  the  clouds  and  rivers."  (Written  on 
the  board.)  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that 
there  never  was  a  drop  of  water  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  which  is  not  there  to- 
day, in  some  form — in  the  clouds,  rivers,  sap 


of  trees,  juices  of  fruit,  etc.  What  is  neces- 
sary for  the  life  of  plants?  "Water." 
Where  does  that  water  come  from?  "The 
ocean."  Do  you  think  now  that  the  ocean 
is  of  much  use  ?  Who  have  heard  of  invalids 
being  ordered  to  take  a  sea  voyage,  or  go  to 
the  sea-shore  ?  What  had  these  invalids  lost  ? 
"Their  strength,  their  health."  What  would 
they  go  to  the  sea-shore  for  ?  "  To  regain 
their  health."  What  distinguished  man  was 
recently  ordered  to  the  sea-shore  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  ?  "  President  Garfield." 
What  did  they  expect  to  benefit  him? 
"  The  salt  air  of  the  sea."  Compare  inland 
air  with  coast  air.  What  difference  is  there  ? 
"The  inland  air  is  not  as  healthy  as  coast 
air."  Does  the  air  remain  stationary  ?  "  It 
always  moves."  What  does  it  take  up  as  it 
goes  through  the  cities?  "Dust  and  foul 
gases."  When  it  passes  over  the  ocean  what 
becomes  of  the  impurities?  "They  pass 
out."  Thus,  besides  being  the  source  of  all 
the  water  supply  and  all  life,  the  ocean  is 
also  a  source  of  what?  "The  ocean  is  a 
source  of  health."  (Written  on  board.) 
What  does  the  ocean  do  for  the  air  when  it 
passes  over  it?  "It  purifies  the  air." 
(Written  on  board.)  When  the  rain  comes 
down  in  the  country,  through  the  pure  air, 
not  falling  on  smoky  roofs,  in  what  condition 
do  find  it?  "Pure."  After  the  water  has 
been  used  for  cooking  and  washing,  and  other 
purposes,  in  what  state  is  it  ?  "  It  becomes 
impure."  What  becomes  of  this  impurity  of 
the  water?  "It  flows  back  to  the  ocean 
and  is  purified."  If  we  could  not  get  rid  of 
this  impure  water  what  would  be  the  result? 
"There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  sickness." 
In  what  other  way,  then,  is  the  ocean  a 
benefit  to  the  health  besides  purifying  the  air? 
"  It  purifies  the  water."  Suppose  a  pool  of 
water  remain  standing  for  a  long  time,  in 
what  condition  will  it  soon  be?  "It 
would  become  stagnant."  Would  a  swampy 
place  be  healthy  to  live  near  ?  '  *  Very  un- 
healthy." What  must  be  done  to  marshy 
land  before  it  becomes  healthy  ?  "  The 
water  must  be  drained  off."  What  will  re- 
ceive it?  "The  ocean."  How  does  the 
ocean  benefit  our  health?     "  It  receives  all 
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the  drainage  water  from  the  land."  (Written 
on  board.)  Why  does  the  ocean,  receiving 
all  these  impurities,  not  become  stagnant  ? 
"  Because  the  water  is  always  moving." 
What  other  reason  is  there  ?  "  The  salt  in 
the  ocean  preserves  its  purity."  Of  what 
other  uses  is  the  ocean?  "Ships  sail  over 
it ;  it  enables  us  ro  engage  in  commerce." 
Which  is  the  cheaper,  railroads  or  the  ocean  ? 
"Ocean."  Why?  "Railroads  must  be 
built  on  purchased  land  ;  the  ocean  is  ready 
and  free."  How  many,  now,  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  on  without  our  vast  ocean  ? 
Raise  hands.  (The  teacher  now  called  upon 
individual  pupils  to  read  the  statements  on 
the  board.)  What  do  we  mean  by  saying 
"the  ocean  is  a  fountain"?  "It  is  the 
source  of  all  the  water  on  the  earth."  What 
kind  of  a  fountain  is  it?  "Inexhaustible." 
Why?  "Because  it  cannot  be  used  up." 
What  have  their  source  in  the  ocean  ? 
"Clouds  and  rivers."  In  what  way  is  the 
ocean  a  source  of  health?  "  It  purifies  the 
air  and  water."  (Statements  on  board 
erased.)  The  children  now  told  in  their  own 
language  what  was  written  on  the  board,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  proportion  of  land  and 
water  surface  was  impressed  upon  their 
minds.  The  teacher  then  read  the  following 
poem,  as  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  lesson : 

BEAUTIFUL   THINCxS. 

'' '  What  millions  of  beautiful   things    there 
must  be 
In  this  mighty  world — who  could  reckon 
them  all  ? 
The  tossing,   the  foaming,  the  wide-flowing 
sea, 
And  thousands  of  rivers  that  into  it  fall. 

"  Oh  !  there  are  the  mountains,  half  covered 
with  snow, 
And  tall  and  dark  trees,  like  a  girdle  of 
green, 
And  waters  that  wind  in  the  valleys  below, 
Or  roar  in  the  caverns  too  deep  to  be  seen. 

"Vast  caves  in  the  earth,  full  of  wonderful 
things ; 
The  bones  of  strange  animals,  jewels,  and 
spars ; 
Or,  far  up  in  Iceland,  the  hot  boiling  springs, 
Like  fountains  of  feathers,  or  showers  of 
stars. 
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"Oh  !  yes,  they  are  glorious,  all,  to  behold. 
And  pleasant  to  read  of,  and   curious  to 
know  ; 
I    And   something  of  God   and   His  wisdom, 
we're  told, 
Whatever  we  look  at,  wherever  we  go." 

(The  class  was  dismissed,  and  a  general 
discussion  took  place  among  the  students. 
They  noted  the  value  of  oral  lessons,  giving 
the  children,  as  they  do,  a  fund  of  general 
information,  increasing  their  command  of 
language,  and  exercising  their  reasoning 
faculties.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  duty 
of  compelling  children  to  give  accurate  and 
complete  answers  to  all  questions.  This  is  a 
point  upon  which  all  the  Training  School 
teachers  dwell,  but  from  lack  of  space,  we 
have  bean  obliged  to  condense  many  answers. 
The  students  were  advised  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  teacher,  by  learning  to  give 
orders  in  a  quiet  tone  of  voice,  as  such  a  tone 
will  insure  prompt  obedience  when  shouting 
will  fail.) — First  Teaching, 


NINE    RULES    FOR    LOSING    CON- 
TROL  OF  SCHOOL. 

1.  Neglect  to  furnish  each  pupil  plenty  of 
suitable  seat-room, 

2.  Make  commands  that  you  do  not  or 
cannot  secure  the  execution  of. 

3.  Be  frivolous  and  joke  pupils  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  be  forced  to  "talk 
back."  Or  be  so  cold  and  formal  as  to  repel 
them. 

4.  Allow  pupils  to  find  out  that  they  can 
annoy  you. 

5.  Promise  more  in  your  pleasant  moods 
than  you  can  perform,  and  threaten  more  in 
your  "blue  spell"  than  you  intend  to  per- 
form. 

6.  Be  so  variable  in  your  moods  that  what 
was  allowable  yesterday  is  criminal  to-day, 
or  vice  versa. 

7.  Be  overbearing  to  one  class  of  pupils, 
and  obsequious  to  another  class. 

8.  Utterly  ignore  the  little  formalities  and 
courtesies  of  life  in  the  treatment  of  the  pupils 
in  school  and  elsewhere. 

9.  Consider  the  body,  mind,  and  soul  of  a 
child  utterly  unworthy  of  study  and  care  — 
New  York  School  Journal. 
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TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


North  Wellington. — A  successful  and 
well-attended   meeting   of  the   North  Wel- 
lington Teachers'  Association  was  held    at 
Drayton,  October  4th  and  5th.     At  intervals 
the  exercises  were  pleasantly  varied  by  music, 
readings,    and   recitations.     The  President, 
Mr.  Westervelt,  Head  Master  Mount  Forest 
Model  School,  addressed  the  Association  on 
"How  can  Teachers  Associate  most  Profit- 
ably ?  "    His  remarks  were  so  interesting  that 
it  was  resolved  to  have  the  paper  published. 
Mr.  Wait,  of  Harriston  Public  School,  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  "  Temperance."  Upon 
a  motion,  the  Association  resolved  to  furnish 
each   member  with  a  copy  of  Richardson's 
Manual   on   Temperance.     Mr.    D.    F.    H. 
Wilkins,     B.A.,    B.Ap.Sc,    then    lectured 
on  "  Moments  in  Natural  Philosophy,"  illus- 
trating his  remarks  by  practical  examples. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Neil  McEachern  drilled 
a  class  of  boys  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 
An  essay,    entitled    "Common    People   vs. 
Common  Schools,"  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Leo- 
pold Davidson,  of  Glenallan  Public  School. 
By  way  of  criticism,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  essay  will  be  published,  and  2,000  copies 
procured  for  distribution.     Miss  Sutherland, 
in  a  simple  and  explicit  manner,  introduced 
'•  Interest  and  Per  Cent,  to  a  Fourth  Class," 
after  which  Mr.  T.  S.  Brough  took  the  board 
and  explained  his  method  of  teaching  Geogra- 
phy. Mr.  Donly  addressed  the  teachers  on  the 
merits  of  the  Royal  Series  of  Readers,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  for  the  day.     In  the 
evening  an  entertainment  was  held,  consist- 
ing of  music,  readings  and  recitations.    Prof. 
Mills,  of  the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  then  addressed 
the  audience  on  **  What  should  be  Taught  in 
Public  Schools. "     Next  morning  the  meeting 
re-opened.     The  essay  read  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Bryant,  Head  Master  Gait  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Association,    was   then   discussed.     After  a 
lengthy  debate,  the  following  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority: — "That  while 
this  Association  does  not  altogether  approve 
of  the  present  system,  still    it   is,  in   their 
opinion,  preferable  to  the  change  suggested." 
Mr.  McMurchy,  B.A.,  Head  Master  Harris- 
ton  High  School,  dealt  with  "  Algebraic  Fac- 
tors :    how   to  find  them,   and   how  to  use 
them."     An  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  Shields, 
B.A.,    of  Mount  Forest   High   School,    on 
the   "  Relation  of  Public  Schools  to  High 

Schools."  He  said  the  schools  were  mutu- 
ally dependent.  High  School  Teachers,  he 
thought,  required  a  professional  training,  and 
all  teachers  should  know  something  about 


Physiology  and  Psychology.  It  was  resolved 
to  engage  Mr.  De  Graff,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
to  conduct  a  union  meeting  of  Wellington 
teachers.  A  Committee  was  appointed  tO' 
draft  a  constitution.  Management  Commit- 
tee for  next  year  : — Messrs.  A.  McPherson 
(Arthur),  T.  A.  Brough,  A.  Hellyer,  G.  P. 
Meacham  and  M.  Corbett.  Mr.  S.  T.  Perry 
then  explained  a  simple  method  of  introduc- 
ing "Division,"  after  which  the  Association 
adjourned  to  meet  next  at  Harriston. — T.  A.. 
Brough,  Cor. 

Riverstown,  Oct.  17,  1883. 

South  Wellington. — The  last  meeting 
of  the  South  Wellington  and  Guelph  Ciiy 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Fergus  on 
the  1 2th  and  13th  ult.  President  J.  J.  Craig, 
I. P.  S.,  in  the  chair.  During  the  first  day's  ses- 
sion Mr.  Nairn  lucidly  explained  how  to  teach 
fractions  to  junior  pupils.  Mr.  Craig  deiivered 
a  pithy  and  practical  address  on  his  retir- 
ing from  the  presidency,  and  Mr.  James 
Mills,  M.A.,  of  the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  spoke 
for  nearly  an  hour  on  "  Composition  in 
Public  Schools."  On  motion,  it  was  re- 
solved to  request  that  Mr.  Mills  send  his 
paper  for  publication  in  the  columns  of  The 
Monthly.  A  portion  of  the  afternoon  was 
taken  up  in  discussing  the  Reading  Book 
question,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  in 
favour  of  adopting  the  Royal  Canadian  series, 
if  authorized  previous  to  December  ist,  fail- 
ing that,  then  Gage's  Readers.  Mr.  Petrie, 
as  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Association, 
presented  his  report.  An  enjoyable  evening 
was  spent  in  the  Drill  Shed,  the  entertain- 
ment consisting  of  music,  song,  recitation^ 
and  a  satirical  paper,  by  Mr.  Boyle,  on  ' '  The 
Natural  History  of  Schoolmasters."  "Fourth 
Book  Literature,"  by  Mr.  James  McLean, 
was  taken  up  on  the  following  day,  as  was 
the  subject  of  "How  to  Secure  Intelligible 
Reading,"  by  Mr.  R.  Eadie,  B.A.  Arrange- 
ments were  set  on  foot  for  holding  a  union 
meeting  with  North  Wellington,  either  in 
Fergus  or  Flora.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  in  Mr.  A.  Petrie,  of  Elora,  being 
made  President,  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Gibbs,  of 
Elora,  Secretary. 


Stormont.— The  Stormont  teachers  as- 
sembled in  Cornwall  on  the  25th  and  26th  of 
October.  During  the  first  day's  session  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Talbot,  Head 
Master  Cornwall  Model  School,  and  on  the 
second  day  by  President  McNaughton,  LP.  S. 
Various  interesting  and  practical  papers  were 
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read  by  Mr.  Bissett  and  others  during  the 
first  day,  and  on  the  second  day  the  business 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  handling  of  a  young 
class  by  Mr.  Harrington,  Head  Master  of 
the  Cornwall  Separate  School,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  to  teach  composition 
and  analysis  of  sentences.  Mr.  Smith,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  the  High  School,  gave  a 
graphic  "  Hour  with  Byron."  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  time,  from  half-past  one  till  half- 
past  six  p.m.,  was  occupied  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  three  new  series  of  Readers. 
Messrs.  Talbot,  Bissett  and  Harrington  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Readers, 
and  Mr.  Relyea  for  Gage's.  Nelson's  Royal 
Readers  were  represented  by  Mr.  Small, 
Gage's  Meiklejohn  Readers  by  Messrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  Davidson,  and  the  Royal  Canadian 
by  Mr.  Boyle.  After  a  lively  debate,  it  was 
resolved  to  adjourn  without  having  arrived 
at  any  decision. 

At  the  North  Hastings  meeting,  held  in 
Madoc,  Mr.  Morton  in  the  chair,  a  resolution 
was  passed  in  favour  of  adopting  the  Royal 
Canadian  Readers,  should  they  be  authorized 
in  time  for  use  in  the  schools  in  1884. 


Essex. — The  meeting  of  United  North  and 
South  Ridings  Essex  Associations  was  held  at 
Essex  Centre,  on  the  i8thand  19th  Oct.,  Mr. 
Giradot,  I.P.S.,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Wright, 
secretary.  After  routine  business,  Mr.  Chas. 
Fuller  explained  his  "Method  of  Teaching 
Moods  and  Participles."  He  made  large  use 
of  his  notes  for  class  work,  dwelling  on  the 
necessity  of  making  the  subject  familiar  by 
examples  before  the  pupil  came  in  contact 
with  the  theory.  In  the  afternoon  the  question 
of  '*  A  Minister  of  Education  versus  a  Chief 
Superintendent"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dor- 
set, who  urged  that  the  present  system  is  pre- 
ferable. He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  present  Minister  (Mr.  Crooks)  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  any  other  man  is  likely  to  be. 
Messrs.  Ross,  Ashdowne,  Duncan,  McNeill, 
and  other  teachers,  with  Messrs.  Plant, 
Camer,  Golden,  trustees,  took  part  in 
the  discussion.  It  was  unanimously  de- 
cided that  a  Minister  of  Education  is 
preferable  to  a  Superintendent  and  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction.  A  resolution 
in  favour  of  adopting  Gage's  Readers  was 
carried.  Medals — the  gift  of  the  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  Society  and  Mr.  Donald  Cameron — 
won  by  Miss  Leonie  Letonturier  and  Miss 
Nellie  Aikman,  pupils  of  the  Windsor  High 
School,  were  presented.  In  the  evening, 
after  an  excellent  musical  programme  was 
rendered  by  local  talent,  Dr.  McLellan 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Coming 
Schoolmaster. "  He  prefaced  his  lecture  with 
a  few  remarks  suggested  by  the  discussion 
on  "A  Minister  of  Education  vs.  a  Superin- 
tendent."    He  said  that  teachers  were  some- 


times called  a  profession  of  grumblers.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  minutes  of  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Association 
not  a  single  expression  of  approbation  of  our 
school  system  or  management  could  be  found 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  He  advocated  a 
few  words  of  praise  when  it  was  deserved. 
In  speaking  of  the  coming  teacher,  he  re- 
ferred to  great  improvement  in  the  training  of 
teachers  and  in  the  system  of  inspection,  points 
in  which  we  were  far  ahead  of  such  highly 
cultivated  States  as  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  Much,  however,  still  remained  to  be 
done  in  this  respect  even  among  us,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  every 
teacher,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
would  receive  professional  training  and  have 
his  work  thoroughly  inspected.  He  spoke 
of  the  broader  culture  and  higher  attainments 
which  we  might  expect,  and  concluded  with 
the  hope  that  the  coming  teacher  would  be 
better  paid  and  receive  more  credit  for  his 
work  than  he  does  at  present. 


East  Bruce.— The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  in  Paisley.  Owing 
to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  the  at- 
tendance was  not  so  large  as  usual.  A  variety 
of  subjects  were  discussed  in  a  most  animated 
and  instructive  manner.  The  proceedings 
were  commenced  by  Miss  Jelley,  who  read  a 
thoughtful  paper  on  *'  The  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Text-books."  Messrs.  McCool, Beaton,  Mun- 
roe  and  Miss  MacNaughton  continued  the 
discussion.  Mr.  Morgan  tendered  his  resig- 
nation of  the  secretaryship,  and  Mr.  Elliott 
was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Long,  of 
Walkerton,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  narrated 
the  history  of  writing  in  a  very  interesting 
way.  Miss  Lewis,  of  Toronto,  sustained  her 
reputation  as  an  elocutionist  of  a  very  high 
order  in  her  lecture  before  the  Association 
and  also  by  the  readings  given  at  the  enter- 
tainment at  night.  She  is  possessed  of  ex- 
tensive knowledge  in  regard  to  the  principles 
of  elocution,  and  has  the  faculties  of  ably  and 
clearly  presenting  them  to  others.  We  have 
no  doubts  that  seeds  of  thought  were  sown  on 
the  important  subject  of  reading  which  will 
produce  abundant  fruit  in  our  schools  in  the 
near  future.  Miss  Strong's  singing  was  ren- 
dered in  her  best  style  and  was  highly  appre- 
ciated. The  teachers  desire  to  thank  the 
Paisley  public  for  their  handsome  and 
liberal  patronage,  and  Mr.  Bain  for  having 
so  efficiently  presided.  On  Saturday  a  joint 
meeting  of  trustees  and  teaphers  was  held  to 
consider  the  live  subject  of  School  Readers. 
Opinion  was  much  divided  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  rival  series.  The  majority 
of  those  present  favoured  the  introduction  of 
the  Royal  Readers  byjames  Campbell  &  Son. 
Mr.  Robb  took  up   the  subject  of  Entrance 
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Examinations,  and  pointed  out  some  anom- 
alies in  the  same.  Chesley  was  appointed  as 
the  next  place  of  meeting. — Advocate. 

South  Grey.— The  Teachers'  Convention 
of  South  Grey  was  held  in  Durham  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  i8th  and  19th  ult. 
The  attendance  was  very  good  both  days, 
and  several  matters  of  importance  were  dis- 
cussed. Among  others  the  question  of  Read- 
ers was  taken  into  consideration,  and  after 
a  short  discussion  "Gage's  Canadian  Read- 
ers" were  recommended  by  the  Assocation. 
Several  interesting  papers  were  also  read. 
An  entertainment  was  held  in  the  town  hall 
on  the  evening  of  the  i8th,  and,  although 
the  weather  was  very  unfavourable,  the  at- 
tendance was  very  good.  The  meeting  was 
closed  on  Friday  evening.  The  next  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Flesherton  at  the  call  of  the 


committee.  Messrs.  Gage  &  Co,  are  using 
every  means  within  their  reach,  whether  at 
the  expense  of  others  or  not,  to  have  their 
series  of  Readers  brought  into  our  schools. 
These  Readers  certainly  have  some  good 
features ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  Campbell's  Royal  Readers  have  been 
authorized  in  preference  to  'hem,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Royal  Canadian  Readers,  which 
are  to  be  authorized  very  soon,  are  a  better 
series  than  either  of  the  others.  This  is 
quite  probable,  as  this  series  is  compiled  by 
a  committee  of  experienced  teachers,  who 
certainly  should  understand  the  educational 
wants  of  the  country.  Trustees  and  teachers 
would  therefore  require  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  those  publishing  houses,  whose  views 
are  certainly  taken  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, rather  than  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  youth  of  our  land. —  The  Hanover  Post. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Notes  of  Talks  on  Teaching,  by  Col. 
Parker.  Fourth  edition.  New  York  :  E. 
L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  1883.     [Price  $1.00] 

This  book  is  an  exposition  of  the  new 
methods,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Quincy  System,  have  obtained  a  very  wide 
celebrity  in  the  United  States.  Francis  W. 
Parker,  a  teacher  who  obtained  the  title  of 
Colonel  for  services  to  the  Republic  during 
the  War  of  the  Secession,  became  afterwards 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  and  so  revolutionized  and  improved 
them,  that  his  method  became  famous.  The 
gist  of  his  teaching  may  be  discovered  in  the 
following  paragraph  from  his  preliminary 
"Talk:" 

The  motive  [of  the  educational  work  of 
the  day],  commonly  held  up,  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  certain  degree  of  skill  and  an 
amount  of  knowledge.  The  quantity  of  skill 
and  knowledge  is  generally  fixed  by  courses 
of  study  and  the  conventional  Examinations. 
This  is  a  mistake.  In  contrast  with  this 
false  motive  of  education,  to  wit,  the  gaining 
of  skill  and  knowledge,  I  place  what  I 
firmly  believe  to  be  the  true  motive  of  all 
education,  what  is  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  human  being,  body,  mind  and 
soul. 

It  is  a  healthy,  stimulating  and  very  sugges- 
tive book,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every 
teacher's  library. 


The  Rational  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading,  by  Thomas  Packer.  Kingston, 
1883.     [Price  10  cents.] 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
author,  who  says  he  "would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive our  opinion  of  the  Rational  Method,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent," 
we  proceed,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Packer  intends  his  "  good,  bad  or  indifferent ' 
to  apply  to  our  "  opinion,"  and  not  to  the 
"Rational  Method."  Mr.  Packer  has  a 
hobby,  he  also  has  a  machine.  His  hobby 
is  his  plan  of  teaching  how  to  read,  and  his 
machine  is  a  part  of  this  plan.  We  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that,  in  Mr.  Packer's  hands, 
* '  The  Rational  Plan  "  would  work  exceedingly 
well,  as  it  might  also  in  the  hands  of  many 
other  teachers.  Aside  from  any  peculiarities 
in  the  author's  views,  his  little  book  bears 
evidence  of  both  great  earnestness  and  intel- 
ligence, and  we  feel  sure  that  its  careful  pe- 
rusal would  prove  advantageous  to  any 
who  might  read  it.  Nothing  would  give 
us  greater  pleasure  than  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Packer's  plan  is  the  very  best.  The 
pamphlet  bristles  with  points,  to  which  no 
space  at  our  command  could  do  justice.  It 
must  be  read  and  re-read  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. 


Contemporary  Literature. 
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Don't  :  A  Manual  of  Mistakes  and 
Improprieties  more  or  less  Preval- 
ent IN  Conduct  and  Speech,  bv 
"Censor."  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;  Toronto:  Willing  &  Williamson. 
[35  cents.] 

"Don't"  is  the  taking  title  of  an  engag- 
ing little  book.  Don't  say  you  don't  need 
it ;  don't  say  you  won't  buy  it ;  and  don't 
hesitate,  when  you  have  bought  it,  to  read  it 
through.  Don't  fail  to  read  it  to  your  school 
once  every  Half,  and  don't  fail  to  enforce  its 
precepts. 


Riverside  Literature  Series.  — i.  Long- 
fellow's Evangeline,  with  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  and  Notes.  2.  Longfel- 
low's Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
with  Notes.  3.  Longfellow's  Court- 
ship OF  Miles  Standish,  dramatized  for 
private  theatricals.  4.  Whittier's  Snow- 
bound and  Among  the  Hills,  with 
Notes.  5.  Whittier's  Mabel  Martin, 
Cobbler  Keezar,  Maud  Miller  and 
Other  Poems,  with  Biographical  Sketch  and 
Notes.  6.  Holme's  Grandmother's 
Story  and  Other  Poems,  with  Biographical 
Sketch  and  Notes.  7.  Hawthorne's 
True  Stories  from  New  England 
History;  Grandfather's  Chair,  Part 
I.,  v/ith  Qaeslions.  8.  Ditto,  Part  11., 
with  Questions.  9.  Ditto,  Part  III.,  with 
Questions.  10.  Hawthorne's  Biograph- 
ical Stories:  West,  Newton,  Johnson, 
Cromwell,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Queen 
Christina,  with  Questions.  Boston  and 
New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
[Each  number  15  cents.] 

These  delightful  little  volumes  are  just 
the  books  for  family  use  or  Friday  afternoons' 
reading  in  the  schoDl-room,  or  the  solitary 
hour  by  the  way.  They  are  all  masterpieces 
of  American  literature,  and  to  cultivated  folk 
require  no  introduction.  Teachers  who  are 
looking  about  for  some  wholesome  and 
attractive  reading  for  their  pupils  may  be 
well  suited  in  these  dainty  and  inexpensive 
volumes.  In  proper  hands  these  literary 
tid-bits  might  be  made  excellent  appetizers 
for  the  intellectual  feast. 


Moffatt's  History  Readers  :  Book  II., 
Early  England  ;  Book  IV.,  Early  England. 
London  :  Moffatt  &  Paige. 
We  had   supposed   before  reading  these 
little  books  that  the  acme  of  history  tell- 
ing for  young  folk  had   been  reached,    but 
now  we  must    modify  our    opinion.     These 


little  books  are  so  charmingly  written,  are  so 
copiously,  appropriately  and  beautifully 
illustrated,  so  carefully  annotated,  that  they 
quite  eclipse  anything  that  has  yet  appeared 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  sketches  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  of 
Our  Little  Wars,  and  the  Literature  of  Modern 
England,  are  simply  exquisite.  Teachers 
who  find  the  Primer  of  English  History  hard 
teaching  might  give  their  pupils  a  hearing  of 
these  History  Readers.  There  is  a  fine  vein 
of  humanity  in  them. 


"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  by  the  late 
Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
being  Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Years'  Pub- 
lic Service  in  Canada.  Edited  by  J. 
George  Hodgins,  Esq.,  LL.D.  With  por- 
trait and  engravings.  Toronto  :  William 
Briggs,  1883.     [$3.00] 

{First  Notice) 
We  regret  that  the  demands  upon  our 
space  this  month  preclude  the  possibility  of 
our  doing  full  justice  to  this  important,  this 
almost  national  book.  It  is  a  book  that  must 
command  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of 
readers,  not  only  in  Canada  but  throughout 
America  and  the  Old  World.  Dr.  Ryerson 
was  during  his  whole  life  such  an  active 
worker,  was  soearly  mixed  up  in  public  affairs, 
so  soon  rose  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  lived 
in  such  troublous  and  exciting  times,  was  in 
every  way  so  closely  identified  with  the  re- 
ligious, social  and  political  life  of  Canada, 
that  anything  he  had  to  say  of  his  own  life 
and  times  must  be  of  absorbing  interest.  To 
many  men,  especially  those  on  the  sunny  side 
of  forty,  Dr.  Ryerson  is  known  only  as  an 
educationist,  the  founder  and  until  very  re- 
cently the  director  of  our  school  system. 
But  he  was  very  much  more  than  this,  and 
the  most  cursory  reading  of  this  book  will 
show  that  he  played  a  most  important  part 
in  the  religious  and  political  life  of  the  coun- 
try. To  Dr.  Hodgins,  the  work  of  editing 
the  "  Story  "  must  have  been  a  labour  of  love 
as  well  as  duty.  He  has  done  his  work  in  a 
filial  and  loving  way,  and  no  one  can  blame 
him  if  he  can  see  no  faults  in  his  great  Chief. 
The  "  Story  "  should  be  largely  read  by  the 
teaching  profession.  In  it  every  young  man 
would  find  inspiration  and  encouragement. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Mr.  Crooks,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
has  returned  from  a  lengthened  visit  to  Eng- 
land. We  are  glad  to  learn  from  himself 
that  he  is  much  improved  in  health.  We 
trust  he  is  in  sufficient  vigour  to  dispose 
of  the  questions  relating  to  his  Department 
that  are  pressing  for  settlement. 

Queen's  University  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Good- 
win, late  of  Mt.  Alison  University,  New 
Brunswick,  as  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Dr. 
Goodwin  is  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Alison,  is  a 
Gilchrist  scholar,  and  has  had  considerable 
experience  of  British  and  Continental  Uni- 
versities. He  has  had  the  advantage  of 
training  at  the  hands  of  Professors  Crum- 
Brown  and  Wallar,  Edinburgh  ;  and  of  Bun- 
sen  and  Kiilme,  at  Heidelberg,  who  are 
very  decided  in  their  commendation  of  his 
ability  and  knowledge. 

The  attendance  at  the  Normal  Schools  is, 
we  hear,  not  so  numerous  this  year  as  at  pre- 
vious sessions.  This  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  plucking  at  the  recent 
Examination  was  most  severe.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  questions 
upon  some  of  the  papers,  especially  in  History, 
and  the  difficulty  a  candidate  has  to  meet 
with  in  running  the  gauntlet  of  "groups" 
and  "percentages,"  we  wonder  that  so 
many  get  through.  The  Examinations  are 
needlessly  severe,  and  do  not  produce  the 
best  results.  One  result  is,  the  elementary 
education  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
very  young  people,  mere  boys  and  girls. 
Experience  has  had  to  give  way  to  smart- 
ness at  signs  and  symbols. 

The  departure  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  King 
from  Toronto  is  much  regretted.  Dr.  King, 
notwithstanding  his  laborious  pastoral  duties, 
found  time  to  take  an  active  and  intelligent 
interest  in  educational  matters  in  this  city. 
He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  Examiners 
at  the  Combined  Examinations  of  the  City 


Public  Schools;  was  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  Knox  College,  and  was  on 
more  than  one  occasion  Examiner  in  Oriental 
Languages,  University  of  Toronto  —  the 
duties  of  which  positions  he  filled  with  ability 
and  fidelity.  As  an  educationist  Dr,  King 
is  fortunate  in  finding  such  a  field  for  his 
peculiar  abilities  as  Manitoba  College ;  and 
the  College  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
are  to  be  congratulated  in  finding  such  a 
Principal  as  Dr.  King  i^^sure  to  be. 

THE  RIVAL  READERS. 
The  Battle  of  the  Books  still  continues, 
but  it  is  not  easy  from  the  dust  and  smoke 
accurately  to  discern  how  the  fight  is  going. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain  :  the  influ- 
ences of  the  strife  upon  the  morale  of  the 
profession  is  anything  but  good.  The  au- 
thorities, too,  cannot  with  any  feelings  of 
satisfaction  contemplate  the  results  of  pre- 
cipitately licensing  two  sets  of  Readers,  and 
leaving  the  choice  to  local  option.  The  only 
redeeming  feature  about  the  whole  business  is 
the  strong  plea  from  the  press  and  the  conven- 
tions that  since  more  than  one  series  has  been 
licensed,  the  Royal  Canadian  series  should 
also  be  authorized.  But  the  authorities,  as 
if  to  make  amends  for  their  undue  haste  in 
licensing  an  imperfect  and  incomplete  series, 
which  some  regard  as  the  worst  of  the  three, 
hesitate  now  to  authorize  a  series  iri  a  com- 
plete state,  which  many  regard  as  the  best. 
On  no  reasonable  ground  can  the  licensing 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  series  be  longer  de- 
ferred. Once  more  we  urge  the  Government 
to  mete  out  even-handed  justice  to  the 
Canada  Publishing  Company. 


"  MORALITY  IN  SCHOOLS." 

A   CRITIQUE. 

Oliver    Johnson,     in     the     Atlantic 
Monthly  for  June,  makes  a  strong  plea  for 
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instruction  in  morals  in  the  Public  Schools. 
**  It  is  universally  conceded,"  he  writes, 
*'  that  secular  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  for 
good  citizenship.  This  is  not  the  sentiment 
of  Christianity  only,  but  also  of  leading 
men  wholly  outside  of  the  Christian  fold." 
That  eminent  scientist  and  agnostic  philoso- 
pher, Herbert  Spencer,  has  lately  spoken 
of  '*  the  universal  delusion  about  education  as 
a  panacea  for  political  evils,"  and  declared 
that  "  the  fitting  of  men  for  free  institutions  is 
€ssentially  a  question  of  character,  and  only 
in  a  secondary  degree  a  question  of  know- 
ledge " ;  and  he  adds  that  "  not  lack  of  infor- 
mation, but  lack  of  certain  moral  sentiments, 
is  the  root  of  the  evil."  If  Mr.  Spencer  is 
right — and  who  can  doubt  it  ? — the  practical 
inquiry  in  relation  to  the  Public  Schools 
would  seem  to  be.  How  shall  they  be  made 
■effective  for  the  inspiration  and  culture  of  the 
"moral  sentiment"  in  which  character  is 
confessedly  rooted  ?  A  sound  moral  charac- 
ter is  indispensable  to  good  citizenship  ;  the 
consciences  and  affections  of  children  must 
be  cultivated,  or  the  quality  of  citizenship 
must  so  deteriorate  as  to  endanger  the  repub- 
lic. If  the  State  is  incapacitated  for  this 
work,  then  it  has  no  excuse  for  engaging  at 
all  in  the  business  of  education,  and  should 
take  itself  out  of  the  way,  leaving  a  clear 
field  for  other  and  more  appropriate  agencies. 
So  Mr.  Johnson  reasons,  and  correctly,  that 
it  is  quite  within  the  province  of  the  State, 
through  the  Public  Schools,  to  teach  mor- 
ality. It  may  do  this,  that  it  may  itself  be 
■elevated  through  a  higher  standard  of  mor- 
ality ;  it  is  forced  to  do  so  in  self-protection. 

Thus  far  all  are  agreed.  The  question  of 
difficulty  is.  How  are  morals  to  be  taught  ? 
The  writer  in  The  Atlantic  does  not  profess 
to  give  an  answer  to  this  question  ;  but  he 
•seeks  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  answer  by 
endeavouring  to  show  that  morality  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  religion  ;  and  that,  therefore,  all 
religious  teaching  should  be  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  Public  Schools,  since  the  State, 
being  entirely  secular  in  its  constitution  and 
■ends,  cannot  properly  teach  religion. 

Now,  it  may  be  fully  granted  that  there 
may  be  a  "secular  morality"  without  reli- 


gion ;  a  man  may  be  truthful,  and  honest, 
and  generous,  may  fulfil  the  duties  he  owes 
to  his  fellow-men,  and  yet  ignore  God,  and 
what  God's  will  is  concerning  thoss  very 
duties.  But,  is  it  the  best  the  school  can  do 
for  its  scholars  to  inculcate  morality  without 
reference  at  all  to  its  religious  sanctions  ? 
In  answering  this  question,  we  are  not  em- 
barrassed, as  is  our  writer,  who  has  in  view 
only  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States- 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  makes  no  recog- 
nition of  God.  God  is  recognized  in  all  our 
public  proceedings.  We  are  distinctively  a 
Christian  people,  and  if  morality  can  be 
more  effectively  taught  as  it  stands  connected 
with  religion  than  alone,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  construction  of  our  civil  government  to 
forbid  such  teaching ;  and  what  reasonable 
ground  is  there  for  doubt  here?  There  is 
something  in  man  that  answers  to  the  voice 
of  the  Divine.  Let  that  voice  speak  as  it  does 
in  the  Ten  Commandments,  "  Thou  shalt," 
"Thou  shalt  not."  Let  the  heart  be  en- 
gaged with  love  to  that  Divine  Being,  let 
the  actions  of  the  present  life  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  life  beyond,  let  highest  mor- 
ality be  exhibited  in  the  life  of  the  Perfect 
Man  of  Nazareth,  and  who  shall  say  that 
we  have  not  obtained  high  vantage  ground 
for  the  inculcation  of  moral  precepts?  Even 
a  child,  consciously  overshadowed  with  the 
presence  of  God,  the  God  of  truth  alone, 
will  find  it  thereby  easier  to  think  and  speak 
and  do  what  is  right,  which  is  the  sum  of 
morality. 

There  is  no  need  that  in  this  Province  we 
should  be  content  with  such  moral  teaching 
as  can  be  given  without  the  Bible.  We  may 
have  this ;  we  can  surely  have  something  far 
higher.  By  common  consent  the  Bible  is 
allowed  in  our  schools.  We  have  heard  of 
no  demand  for  its  exclusion.  Its  use  is  en- 
couraged by  the  Education  Department.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  read  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  schools,  with  acceptance  and  with 
profit. 

To  many  it  seems  most  desirable  that  a 
further  step  should  be  taken.  The  Bible  is 
now  permitted  ;  why  should  its  use  not  be 
authorized?  The  principle  is  granted  that 
the  Bible  maybe  properly  used  in  the  schools. 
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It  would  seem  reasonable  that  such  provision 
s'lould  be  made  in  the  Regulations  for  its 
recognition  as  would  ensure  at  least  the 
reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
e/ery  day,  with,  of  course,  a  *'  conscience 
clause  "  for  the  relief  of  any  who  might  ob- 
ject to  their  children  taking  part  in  such 
exercise. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  AT  UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 

Upon  the  death  of  Professor  Fornerl,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  the  Chair  of  Modern 
Languages  in  University  College  was  abol- 
ished, and  lectureships  were  substituted, 
with  the  object  of  saving  expense.  How 
far  legitimate  expense  in  any  department 
of  the  Provincial  College  should  be  spared 
seems  to  us  scarcely  a  debatable  question  ; 
but  the  mistake  of  thus  trying  to  reduce 
the  expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  of 
Modern  Languages,  has  now,  even  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  most  obtuse,  been  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated.  The  work  of  the 
department  has  been  divided  amongst  several 
gentlemen,  all  of  whom  have  found  their 
chief  remuneration  in  other  work,  and  not 
one  of  whom  has  had  the  necessary  leisure 
and  opportunity  of  making  for. himself  dis- 
tinct advances  in  his  subject.  The  result 
is  that  for  years  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages,  in  so  far  as  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish  are  concerned,  has  been  in  a  state 
not  satisfactory  to  the  best  friends  of  the 
University. 

An  opportunity  is  now  afforded,  by  the 
resignation  of  two  of  the  tutors,  to  remodel 
the  Modern  Language  Department,  and  there- 
by pave  the  way  for  changes  in  other  depart- 
ments that  must  in  time  be  made.  Within 
the  last  thirty  years  Philology  has  made  such 
advances  that  it  is  now  not  only  possible, 
but  extremely  desirable,  to  differentiate  the 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  upon  a  strictly 
scientific  plan.  Instead  of  grouping  certain 
languages  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe 
under  the  absurd  head  of  Modern  Languages, 
and  presumably  regarding  Italian  and  cognate 
languages    as  entirely   different    from    their 


parent  Latin,  and,  by  virtue  of  synchronous 
development,  related  to  English,  it  would 
be  correct,  as  every  scholar  knows,  to  drop  a 
useless  and  misleading  term,  and  accept  for 
one  division  of  the  literary  languages  the  term 
given  by  Diez  so  long  ago  as  1836,  the 
Romance  languages,  and  for  the  other,  the 
Teutonic.  As  these  groups  of  languages  are 
entirely  distinct,  and  as  they  are  all  rich  in 
literature,  there  should  be,  in  our  opinion, 
two  separate  Chairs,  each  with  its  own  Pro- 
fessor, supported  by  a  sufficient  staff  of  tutors. 
Spanish  should  be  restored  to  the  curriculum, 
and,  with  Italian,  be  begun  not  later  than  the 
second  year  of  the  course.  If  opportunity 
offered,  some  attention  might  be  given  to 
Portuguese,  to  Proven9al,  the  Roumansch, 
and  the  Wallachian.  At  any  rate,  the  student 
rightly  directed  would  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  take  up  and  continue  this  work  for  him- 
self. 

The  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Teutonic 
Languages  would  at  once  give  a  start  to  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon — too  long  neglected  in 
University  College  ;  would  place  the  study 
of  the  High  German  family  upon  a  broader 
and  more  permanent  basis;  and  would,  in 
time,  afford  ample  facilities  for  those  wha 
might  desire,  prior  to  a  post-graduate  course, 
to  cultivate  some  acquaintance  with  Ice- 
landic, Danish,  and  other  members  of  the 
Scandinavian  group.  The  literary  life  both 
of  England  and  America  would — witness 
Longfellow — derive  no  little  vigour  from  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  fire  and  energy  of  the 
northern  intellect. 

The  development  of  such  a  scheme  would 
necessitate  the  segregation  of  History  and  its 
congeners,  Ethnology  and  Political  Economy, 
either  into  a  separate  Chair,  or  their  absorp- 
tion into  other  departments. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  have  no  intention  of 
disparaging  the  work  done  in  University 
College,  but  only  the  system  under  which 
some  of  it  is  pursued.  It  is  no  discredit  to 
the  Professor  of  English  that  as  yet  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  found  no  place  upon  the  cur- 
riculum ;  for  it  needs  no  words  of  ours  to- 
assure  the  public  that  his  labours  in  the 
sphere  which  the  duties  of  his  Chair  impose 
upon  him,  have  been  enormous  ;  but  it  is  no 
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credit  to  this  Province  that  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  equally 
important  subjects,  has  been  so  long  delayed. 

An-ainst  this  proposed  scheme  it  may  be 
urged  that  it  means  increase  of  expenditure. 
To  this  it  may  be  fairly  replied  that  such 
expenditure  is  warranted.  The  Province  re- 
quires the  work  to  be  done,  the  Province 
would  reap  the  benefit — ergo,  the  Province 
should  ungrudgingly  supply  the  funds. 

As  for  the  men  to  fill  such  positions  as 
these  changes  would  require,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  with  the  exercise  of  proper  care, 
thoroughly  competent  men  may  be  found. 
We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  we 
must  necessarily  go  abroad  for  a  Professor  of 
the  Romance  Languages.  The  Universities 
of  the  Old  World  do  not  supply  such  scholars 
ready-made.  Our  own  University  is  quite 
abreast  of  British  and  Continental  Univer- 
sities in  the  study  of  the  so-called  Modern 
Languages.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  recent  advance  in  Romance  Philology 
the  Universities  of  the  Old  World  have  had 
little  share.  It  is  the  work  of  individuals, 
solitary  workers,  and  no  amount  of  money 
could  lure  to  these  bookless  shores  such  men 
as  Max  Miiller,  Brachet,  and  the  lamented 
Littre.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
graduates  of  Toronto  University  who  could 
fill  with  ability  the  Chair  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. We  trust  that  the  present  vacancy 
will  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  Pro- 
fessor ;  that,  other  things  being  equal,  he 
will  be  a  Canadian  ;  and  that  the  Legislature 
will,  without  delay,  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  ensure  the  proper  performance  of  the 
work  in  comfort  and  dignity. 

THE  LATE  W.  J.  RATTRAY,  B.  A. 

The  brief  telegraphic  despatch  announc- 
ing the  death  of  Mr.  William  J.  Rattray,  B.A. 
(University  College,  Toronto),  was  to  us 
a  sharp  and  sudden  blow.  In  the  removal 
of  this  eminent  journalist  and  well-nigh  life- 
long friend,  the  present  writer  sustains  a 
keen  personal,  as  the  country  suffers  a  seri- 
ous national,  loss.  A  friendship,  close  and 
intimate,  covering  a  period  of  over  twenty 
years,  is  rudely  severed  by  his  death,   and  a 


link  broken  that  not  only  sunders  hearts, 
but,  snapping,  in  a  measure  loosens  for  us 
the  tie  of  country.  Into  the  little  circles  of 
literary  life  in  Canada  the  grim  Enemy  has, 
in  recent  years,  made  many  and  ruthless  in- 
vasions. Few  such  have  touched  us  more 
keenly  than  this  or  brought  a  deeper  sorrow. 
Only  three  weeks  had  passed  since  we  had 
called  to  take  leave  of  our  old  friend,  and 
now  he  has  taken  leave — along  leave — of  us. 
Of  what  the  tomb  bereaves  the  world,  in  the 
things  that  make  life  gladsome  and  pleasant, 
only  advancing  years  may  know. 

The  death  of  this  well- furnished  writer 
leaves  vacant  one  of  the  first  places  in  Cana- 
dian literature.  True,  his  name  does  not 
emblazon  the  roll  of  our  Royal  Society :  it  is 
by  his  death  and  not  by  the  grace  of  a  Cana- 
dian Academy,  that  he  is  immortal.  But  no 
native  writer  better  deserved  the  recognition 
of  his  country.  His  work,  however,  like 
that  of  most  Canadian  writers,  if  we  except 
his  "  Scot  in  British  North  America,''  has 
little  to  show  for  itself.  The  greater  portion 
of  it  is  unacknowledged,  and  was  done  either 
upon  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press,  or 
is  lost  in  the  form  of  a  superior  hack-work 
done  for  publishers.  With  exceptional  men- 
tal endowment,  fine  reasoning  powers,  and 
an  admirable  literary  style,  his  pen,  in  any 
other  country  than  Canada,  would  have  earn- 
ed him  fame  and  fortune. 

Mr.  Rattray  early  gave  promise  of  making 
a  name  for  himself,  not  only  in  Canadian 
literature,  but  in  Canadian  history.  His 
college  career  was  unusually  brilliant,  and 
few  of  the  alumini  of  Toronto  University  have 
left  Alma  Mater  with  brighter  prospects  or 
with  talents  that  gave  greater  promise  of 
future  usefulness  and  honour.  He  was  deeply 
read  on  almost  every  subject,  and  his  mind 
was  a  storehouse  of  accurate  facts  and  well- 
informed  opinion  in  well-nigh  every  depart- 
ment of  human  thought.  He  was  a  good 
classic,  a  fine  English  scholar,  a  keen  logi- 
cian, and  unusually  well-read  in  history, 
science  and  philosophy.  In  his  college  days 
he  was  an  able  debater  and  an  admirable 
public  speaker  ;  he  could,  moreover,  write 
well  on  any  subject,  and  his  active  mind  and 
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liberal  culture  kept  him  au  courant  with 
every  topic  of  the  time.  Unfortunately,  he 
did  not  take  up  a  profession,  but  drifted  into 
literature,  and  for  years  sought  its  shrines 
with  eager  but  unwise  abandon.  His  good 
fellowship,  fine  abilities,  and  quiet  humour 
drew  him  into  circles  which,  though  con- 
genial, slackened  ambition,  and,  with  his 
constitutional  diffidence  of  manner,  for  a 
period  made  him  careless  of  the  future.  But 
his  pen  was  ever  busy,  and  every  literary  en- 
terprise of  importance  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  was  enriched  by  his  work.  The 
summary  of  '*  Current  Events  "  in  the  Cana- 
dian Monthly  for  a  number  of  years  came 
from  his  pen,  together  with  many  reviews  of 
books  in  contemporary  literature  and  the 
monthly  abstracts  of  the  English  magazines. 
He  was  also  a  valued  contributor  to  the 
NatioHy  and  of  late  years  was  one  of  the  chief 
writers  on  the  Toronto  Mail. 

Aside  from  his  labours  on  the  Scot  in 
British  North  America,  it  was  in  the  Toronto 
Mail  that  he  did  his  best  work.  His  writings 
in  that  journal  have  given  it  much  of  its  high 
character,  for  he  wrote  with  point  and  polish, 
and  on  political  and  controversial  subjects 
with  admirable  restraint.  His  Saturday  arti- 
cles on  ethical  and  religious  topics  have  been 
greatly  appreciated  for  their  candour  and 
catholicity,  as  well  as  for  their  ability  and 
spiritual  insight.  His  writings  were  ever 
eminently  healthful,  and  in  dealing  with 
ecclesiastical  matters  his  critical  faculty  was 
always  tempered  by  his  historical  sympathy 
and  by  a  singular  dispassionateness  and 
largeness  of  nature.  On  social  and  political 
questions  his  point  of  view  was  that  of  the 
conservative  yet  liberal  writer,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  topics  bespoke  a  comprehensive 
mind  and  a  rare  judgment.  He  wrote  nothing 
for  effect,  and  his  work  always  bore  the  mark 
of  his  character — a  genuine   simplicity   and 


kindliness  of  nature,  with  a  true  and  honest 
heart. 

Mr.  Rattray  took    intense   interest  in   the 
religious  topics  of  the  time,  and  watched  with 
a  keen  eye  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the 
trend   of   rationalistic    thought.       His   faith 
nothing  could  shake  ;  and   his   one   delight 
was   to   deal    critically    with   the   changing 
phases  of  religious  belief,  and  to  bring  them 
reverently  before  the  secular   press.     To  the 
destructive  philosophy   of  the   day  he  was 
a  sincere  yet  kindly  enemy  ;  and,  though  the 
spiritual   elements    of  his     life  seemed     to 
overcome  the  combative,  his   critical   faculty 
and  fidelity    to    right   never   failed   of  their 
duty.     One  of  his  last  requests  to  us   was  to 
procure  for  him  the   reading   of  M.   Janet's 
notable  book  on  "  Final  Causes,"  and  until 
recently,  when  his  health  began  to    fail  him, 
he  indulged  the  hope  that  he  would  leave  be- 
hind him  a  magnum  opus,  embodying  some 
mature  thought  on  the  Christian  Evidences, 
and  a  restatement  of  Theistic  arguments.  No 
little  service  might  be  done,  in  these  days  of 
flippant  infidelity,  by   the   re-publication  of 
his  Saturday  articles  in  the  Toronto  Mail,  and 
we  commend  the  suggestion  to  its  proprietors 
and  the  Christian  public.     For  their    writer, 
the  religious,  as  well  as  the  literary,  world  of 
Canada  may  well  mourn.     The  press  has  lost 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments,  his  wife  a   loving 
husband,  and  the  country  a  true  friend. 

<'  On  wings  of  deeds  the  soul  must  mount  ! 

When  God  shall  call  us,  from  afar, 
Ourselves,  and  not  our  words,  will  count — 

Not  what  we  said,  but  what  we  are  ! 

Ah,  be  it  mine,  or  soon  or  late, 

In  that  great  day,  in  that  bright  land, 
With  him  as  now  to  take  my  fate. 

Heart  answering  heart,  hand   clasped    in 
hand !  " 

G.  Mercer  Adam. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 

PRESIDENT      WILSON'S     ADDRESS     AT     THE 
ANNUAL   CONVOCATION.  * 

The  Annual  Convocation  of  University 
College  took  place  on  Friday  afternoon, 
October  12th,  in  the  hall  of  the  College  ; 
Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  President,  in  the 
chair.  The  proceedings  opened  with  the 
distribution  of  prizes  which  had  been  won  at 
the  College  Examinations,  after  which  the 
President  delivered  his  annual  address  : — 

On  this  our  college  anniversary  it  is  my 
pleasant  duty  to  welcome,  in  the  name  of 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  the  students  who 
once  more  return  to  their  old  halls  to  re- 
sume the  studies  which  they  have  success- 
fully prosecuted  in  past  years,  and  to  greet 
the  new  entrants  who  are  now  to  begin 
with  us  their  undergraduate  course.  It  is 
with  an  ever-reriewed  interest  that  we  watch 
«ot  only  the  number,  but  still  more  the  char- 
acter and  attainments  of  our  new  entrants. 
They  come  up  here  as  the  representatives  of 
the  collegiate  institutes  and  high  schools 
of  this  province,  or  of  the  college?  and  semin- 
aries of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion, accredited  with  the  hard-won  hon- 
ours of  their  preparatory  training.  The 
system  thus  efficiently  organized  is  a  thor- 
oughly comprehensive  and  national  one. 
From  the  public  schools  the  youths  of  excep- 
tional attainments  are  selected  for  admission 
to  the  institutes  and  higher  schools  of  train- 
ing, and  from  those  by  the  test  of  a  matricu- 
lation examination  not  inferior  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  the  ancient  seats  of  learning 
in  Europe,  the  youthful  intellectual  athletes 
— the  future  hope  of  Canada — are  here  intro- 
duced to  the  arena  where  they  enter  on  their 
final  training  and  discipline  for  the  battle  of 
life. 

The  success  of  our  new  entrants  in  the  pre- 
paratory competition  for  honours,  and  the 
record  they  bring  with  them  from  the  col- 
leges and  schools  of  this  and  other  provinces, 
have  a  double  interest  for  us.  I  look  back 
now  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  to  the  time 
when,  in  the  reorganization  of  this  college 
on  its  present  basis,  we  were  content  to  wel- 
come a  matriculation  of  ten  new  entrants  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  almost  without  excep- 
tion from  one  preparatory  institution.  The 
proceedings  which  you  have  witnessed  to-day 
furnish  gratifying  evidence  of  the  healthful 
progress  of  this  college.  It  is  a  pleasant 
tribute  from  those  best  able  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  its  system  and  the  value  of  its  dis- 
cipline, that  the  sons  of  our  early  students 
gather  in  increasing  numbers  in  these  halls, 

*  From  the  Toronto  Mail  report,  revised  and  cor- 
jrected  by  the  author  for  The  Monthly. 


It  is  a  no  less  gratifying  evidence  of  a  like 
well-grounded  confidence,  not  only  to  be  able 
to  number  among  the  ninety-five  entrants 
students  meeting  here  for  the  first  time,  who 
come  to  us  from  sixty-five  different  colleges, 
institutes,  and  high  schools  ;  but,  still  more, 
that  in  so  far  as  those  well-appointed  educa- 
tional institutions  have  been  entrusted  to  men 
of  Canadian  training,  by  far  the  larger  number 
are  in  charge  of  principals  and  head  masters 
who  completed  their  education  in  this  college. 
The  sonsand  pupils  of  our  own  former  students 
thus  crowd  in  to  fill  our  ranks,  and  furnish  the 
most  welcome  evidence  of  the  estimation  in 
which  this  college  is  held  by  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  its  worth.  Forty-seven  of  the 
principals  and  head  masters,  and  a  still  larger 
number  of  the  teachers,  of  the  collegiate  in- 
stitutes and  high  schools  of  Ontario 

ARE  GRADUATES  OF  THIS    UNIVERSITY, 

in  addition  to  which  we  can  refer  with  no 
less  pride  to  others  who  are  now  principals, 
professors,  and  lecturers  in  the  colleges  and 
normal  schools  of  this  and  other  provinces, 
or  who  are  occupying  similarly  responsible 
positions  in  the  neighbouring  States,  from 
whence  also  are  received  from  time  to  time 
candidates  for  admission  as  students  here. 
A  generation  has  well-nigh  passed  away 
since  this  college  was  organized  on  its  present 
footing  ;  and  as  we  now  welcome  the  sons  of 
those  who  were  our  earliest  pupils  in  Uni- 
versity College,  we  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  evidence  of  its  well-earned  merits  as  an 
educational  institution  which  has  already 
made  no  unworthy  return  to  Canada  for 
the  wise  providence  of  those  loyal  pioneers 
by  whom  a  portion  of  the  wild  lands  of  Upper 
Canada  were  appropriated  as  an  investment 
for  the  higher  education  of  future  generations. 
By  such  sagacious  foresight  they  laid  the 
soundest  foundations  on  which  their  suc- 
cessors could  build,  as  they  entered  on  the 
grand  work  of  constitutional  government  and 
the  organization  of  a  free  State.  They  claim 
our  gratitude  accordingly,  as  they  will  un- 
questionably receive  that  of  future  genera- 
tions, for  a  nobility  of  thought  which,  amid 
all  their  early  stuggles  and  privations,  thus 
anticipated  the  claims  of  the  future.  It  is  to 
them  that  the  praise  is  justly  due,  while  we 
appeal  with  pride  not  only  to  those  of  our 
alumni  who,  as  instructors  in  the  colleges, 
institutes  and  schools  of  Canada,  are  now  our 
efficient  fellow-workers,  but  also  to  others 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
learned  professions,  played  their  part  to  good 
purpose  both  in  Provincial  Legislatures  and  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  fill^  with 
honour  the  highest  judicial  positions.  Far, 
nevertheless,  be  it  from  me  to  slight  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  educational  progress  during 
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the  same  period  by  the  Universities  of 
Queen's  College,  Victoria  College,  and  other 
institutions  organized  on  a  different  basis, 
under  denominational  control.  We  view 
with  no  narrow  jealousy  the  generous  en- 
dowments which  private  liberality  has  be- 
stowed on  them  in  recent  years.  While  re- 
viewing our  own  abundant  success,  we  should 
be  false  indeed  to  our  trust  as  the  accredited 
faculty  of  this  provincial  seat  of  learning  if 
we  did  not  rejoice  in  their  increased  endow- 
ments and  greater  efficiency.  We  have  noth- 
ing but  good  to  anticipate  for  this  institution 
from  every  manifestation  of  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
Canada. 

The  system  on  which  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  University  College  are  estab- 
lished as  provincial  institutions,  in  which  no 
distinction  of  race,  class,  or  creed  is  recog- 
nized, is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  educa- 
tional system  of  Ontario  ;  and  though  it  has 
been  challenged  in  earlier  years,  it  no  longer 
stands  in  need  of  defence.  I  had  hoped,  in- 
deed, that  the  sectarian  jealousies  which  that 
old  controversy  awaken  pertained  altogether 
to  the  past  ;  and  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  to 
a  large  extent  it  is  so.  But  I  cannot  allow 
this  occasion  to  pass  without  reverting  to 
statements  that  have  reached  me  indicative 
of  a  systematic,  though  covert,  detraction  of 
this  college  in  certain  quarters, 

BASED   ON    THE    OLD  BIGOT   CRY 

of  a  "  godless  college."  I  have  had  occasion 
moie  than  once  to  assert  the  claims  of  this 
college  to  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
not  merely  as  an  institution  efficiently  equip- 
ped in  the  various  departments  of  science  and 
arts,  but  as  one  which,  though  undenomina- 
tional, yields  to  none  in  the  value  which  it 
attaches  to  moral  culture  as  essential  to  the 
thorough  training  of  our  Canadian  youth.  It 
appears  to  be  incumbent  on  me  now  to  meet 
the  countercharge  in  more  definite  form.  I 
will  not  appeal  to  a  daily  religious  service,  or 
to  the  special  requirements  and  observances 
maintained  on  behalf  of  students  in  residence. 
The  experience  of  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  as  of  other  denominational 
colleges,  has  been  adduced,  at  more  than 
one  period  of  their  past  history,  in  proof  of 
the  fact  that  such  services  may  be  rigorously 
enforced,  while  their  spirit  found  little  reflec- 
tion in  the  daily  college  life.  The  only  test 
of  any  practical  value  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  students  them- 
selves, and  to  that  I  now  fearlessly  appeal. 
By  the  very  process  of  selection  which 
finally  determines  their  entrance  here,  we  are 
justified  in  regarding  them  as  such  repre- 
sentatives of  the  young  men  of  this  province 
as  Canada  may  take  pride  in.      In   number 


they  now  exceed  four  hundred ;  gathered 
here  from  all  parts  of  this  province  and  far 
beyond  its  limits.  They  come  to  us  influ- 
enced  by  the  training  and  culture  of  many 
diverse  institutions  /or  which  we  cannot  be 
responsible.  They  are  themselves  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  life  and  training  here.  One 
vital  element  of  that  college  life  I  will  now 
refer  to.  There  has  existed  in  University 
College  for  the  past  ten  years  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  voluntarily  organized 
by  the  students  themselves  ;  holding  weekly 
devotional  meetings,  and  turning  to  account 
their  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  for 
the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
association  of  the  students  of  University  Col- 
lege, thus  uniting  as  professing  Christians» 
numbered  during  the  past  year  one  hundred 
and  seventy.  In  addition  to  regular  weekly- 
meetings  among  themselves,  addresses  were 
delivered  at  their  monthly  meetings,  open  to 
all  the  students,  on  important  practical  sub- 
jects, by  speakers  specially  invited,  including 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Sullivan,  the  Rev.  P. 
McF.  Macleod,  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  Rev. 
Professor  McVicar,  Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell, 
Mr.  John  Macdonald,  and  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake, 
in  faddition  to  members  of  the  college  staff. 
Having  said  this  much  in  reference  to  one 
feature  of  our  college  life,  I  might  leave 
without  further  notice  the  attacks  to  which 
I  have  referred.  But  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  for  me  to  note  further  that,  not  only 
can  we  already  refer  with  pride  to  the  num^ 
bers  among  those  who  have  gone  forth  from 
this  college  to  undertake  the  responsible 
duties  of  principals,  professors  and  lecturers 
in  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  this 
and  other  provinces  ;  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  bar,  aad  already  occupied 
the  bench  as  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  Chief-Justice  ;  or  filled  such  responsible 
offices  as  Minister  of  Education,  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  Auditor-General  of  the  Domin- 
ion ;  but  also  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
ministry  our  alumni  are  already  numbered 
by  hundreds,  in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Methodist,  the 
Baptist,  and  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
the  Dominion  ;  and  from  among  them  have 
been  selected  men  to  fill  chairs  in  their  theo- 
logical colleges.  We  welcome  all  this  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  confidence  which  the 
people  of  Canada  repose  in  this  college,  as 
the  need  of  higher  instruction  for  the  rising 
generation  is  more  thoroujjhly  realized  by 
them.  On  all  hands  its  value  is  more  clearly 
recognized ;  and  as  the  different  Christian 
Churches  have  this  forced  upon  their  notice,, 
they  too 

ARE   MORE   AND    MORE    REALIZING 

the  necessity  of  a  thoroughly  educated  min- 
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istry.  The  theologian  has  not  only  to  win 
the  vantage  ground  of  the  man  of  science, 
but  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  agnostic 
reasoner,  as  well  as  the  shallow  sceptic.  His 
motto  as  well  as  ours  must  be  : — 

"  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
Rut  more  of  reverence  with  us  dwell  ; 
That  miud  aud  soul  according  well 
May  make  one  muse  as  before. 
But  vaster  " 

And  as  we  witness  the  theological  schools 
of  the  various  Churches  gather  round  this 
university  and  college,  we  welcome  their 
accession  one  after  another  as  the  most  prac- 
tical evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
sound  training,  not  only  intellectually  but 
morally,  which  is  enjoyed  by  students  of  all 
denominations.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
alike,  who  now  crowd  these  halls,  and  in 
honourable  rivalry  there  learn  some  of  the 
Dest  lessons  of  good  citizenship,  such  as  can- 
not be  gained  in  the  jealously  guarded  clois- 
ters of  any  exclusive  denominational  institu- 
tion. 

But  I  gladly  turn  from  this  to  another 
aspect  of  liberal  education  to  which  it  ap- 
pears to  me  desirable  to  give  special  promi- 
nence now.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon  that  pro''essional  training  occu- 
pie?,  at  best,  a  very  secondary  place  in  a 
liberal  education,  if,  indeed,  it  has  any  legiti- 
mate part  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  Our  aim  is 
not  to  make  men  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  civil 
engineers,  or  schoolmasters,  or  aught  else 
■distinctively  professional,  but  to  make  them 
men,  to  dower  them  with  the  highest  culture 
that  education  can  supply,  and  so  to  furnish 
them  with  the  tools  with  which  mind  and 
thought  can  turn  ail  intellectual  resources  to 
best  account  for  every  work  in  which  know- 
ledge is  recognized  to  be  power.  Our  young 
country  daily  feels  the  need  of  such  well- 
trained  and  equipped  pioneers  in  all  the 
avenues  of  progress :  nor  will  Canada  ever 
attain  to  true  manhood  until  education  is 
valued  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  mere 
capital  for  the  professional  trader. 

I  was  applied  to  at  an  early  period  of  the 
present  year  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  re- 
lative proportion  of  our  students  who  are 
farmers'  sons  ;  and  had  my  attention  drawn 
afresh  to  the  fallacious  idea,  so  persistently 
repeated,  that  higher  education  unfits  a  man 
for  the  prosaic  duties  of  life;  that  we  are  over- 
educating  the  rising  generation  ;  and  all  our 
boasted  training  results  only  in  unfitting  men 
for  business.  And  let  me  here  add  that  such 
an  idea  is  no  less  false  in  reference  to  woman 
than  to  man.  The  opinion  is  indeed  persist- 
ently encouraged  that  the  highly  cultured 
woman,  with  her  mind  invigorated  by  wide 
and  varied  study,  it  thereby  incapacitated  for 
all  the  homely  duties  of  wife  and  mother  ; 


and  that  as  the  vulgar  idea  of  a  college-bred 
man  is  a  sort  of  Dominie  Sampson,  so  there 
isconjuredup  the  imaginary  "blue-stocking," 
absorbed  in  useless  acquirements  and  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  simplest  cares  of  a  house- 
hold. Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  that 
beset  us  in  the  organization  of  a  wise  and 
effective  system  for  the  higher  education  of 
woman,  that  is  one  which  I  utterly  repudiate. 
I  entertain  no  fear  lest  woman  shall  Le 
too  highly  educated.  I  recall  women  with 
whom  I  have  enjoyed  intimate  intercourse, 
not  only  of  highly  cultured  minds,  but  more 
than  one 

WHO    HAS    MADE   HER   MARK 

in  English  letters,  whose  domestic  adminis- 
tration overtakes  without  effort  every  petty 
detail  of  household  duties.  But  it  may  suffice 
to  refer  to  Mary  Somerville,  the  authoress  of 
"The  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences," 
perhaps  the  most  gifted  woman  of  her  age, 
who  is  nevertheless  described  by  her  own 
daughter  as  devoted  to  her  family  duties, 
remarkably  neat-handed  with  her  needle, 
skilled  in  cookery,  methodical,  orderly,  a 
wise  economist  in  all  household  affairs. 

In  truth  we  have  to  dismiss  from  our  minds 
the  idea  that  ignorance  in  man  or  in  woman 
is  any  qualification  for  the  practical  business 
of  life.  From  lime  to  time  I  have  had  op- 
portunities of  recommending  students  of  this 
college  to  mercantile  appointments,  and  have 
received  gratifying  assurance  that  the  habits 
of  systematic  and  persevering  application 
I  which  an  academic  course  tends  to  encourage 
have  proved  admirable  training  for  the  count- 
ing-house and  the  mart.  This  very  year  I 
have  received  with  pleasure  the  response  from 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  experienced 
bankers  to  my  recommendation  of  a  former 
student,  a  mathematical  honour  man,  in 
which  he  says  :  "I  hold  to  the  opinion  that 
young  men  of  academic  training  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, in  spite  of  a  contrary  one  maintained 
by  some.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  by  the 
satisfactory  results  of  previous  experience. 
A  student  who,  I  was  warned,  would  prove 
to  have  been  rendered  useless  by  his  col- 
ledge  education  has  turned  out  a  most 
efficient  clerk."  Rightly  enough  in  a  young 
country  such  as  ours,  its  material  prosperity 
has  the  first  claim  on  our  energies.  But 
there  is  little  danger  that  our  fields  will 
rest  untilled,  the  wealth  of  our  vast  forests 
flourish  unheeded,  or  the  rich  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  and  iron  remain  neglected  and  un- 
wrought,  while  the  too- intellectual  Canadian 
is  intent  only  on  ploughing  the  classic  field, 
or  renewing  the  attempt  to  illuminate  the  ob- 
scurities of^ant  or  Hegel  It  is  the  rather 
needful  amid  all  the  marvellous  development 
around  us,  while   in  her  material   progress 
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Canada  is  rapidly  expanding  and  maturing:,    1 
marching   with  giant   strides  over  her   vast 
prairies,  and  beyond  their  mountain  barriers, 
to  the  Pacific,  that  a  warning  voice  be  heard 
in  time  to  remind  her : 

"  How  ennoblinj:  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and  desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold." 

Of  all  the  apprehensions  that  can  beset  the 
public  mind,  the  dread  lest  the  rising  genera- 
tions of  Canadians  shall  be  too  highly  edu- 
cated appears  to  me  well-nigh  the  most  pre- 
posterous. I  rather  look  forward  to  the  time 
when,  with  a  more  ample  diffusion  of  true 
culture,  our  present  standards  will  be  found 
wholly  inadequate.  Education  is  at  best  a 
relative  thing,  and  includes  much  besides 
what  is  learned  in  schools  and  colleges.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  widely  diffused,  though  still 
very  superficial  knowledge  ;  and,  as  in  the 
dark  ages,  even  a  little  learning  stood  out 
in  contrast  to  the  surrounding  gloom,  so 
now  the  requirements  of  the  university  gradu- 
ate may  seem  to  separate  him  from  the  hardy 
toilers  busy  with  the  industries  of  daily  life. 
But  our  telegraphs,  telephones,  ocean  cables, 
and  electric  light,  our  steam  ploughs  no  less 
than  our  steam  presses,  with  all  the  other 
practical  applications  of  modern  science, 
prove  that  the  thinker  is  toiling  and  reaching 
towards  no  less  useful  ends  that  the  skilled 
mechanic,  the  merchant,  or  the  manufacturer. 
And  as  for  the  farmer,  is  it  an  accredited 
Canadian  axiom  that  boorish  stupidity  is  es- 
sential to  his  ;  success  and  that  barren  brains 
and  vacant  minds  can  alone  plough  the  fur- 
row, and  transform  forest  and  prairie  into 
fertile  fields  ? 

We  still  recognize  the  rugged  soil  of  New 
England  as  the  intellectual  centre  of  this 
American  continent,  where  Harvard,  Yale, 
Williams,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  and  others 
of  its  older  seats  of  learning  have  only 

STIMULATED    ITS    HARDY   SONS 

to  more  vigorous  enterprise  and  a  proverbial 
acuteness  in  all  the  exigencies  of  material 
progress.  In  Scotland,  where  my  own  early 
experiences  were  gained,  no  one  imagines 
that  cultured  brains  are  an  impediment  to 
willing  hands.  There  the  national  Universi- 
ties are  true  people's  colleges,  as  the  Provincial 
College  of  Ontario,  no  less  justly,  claims  to 
be.  The  sons  of  the.  Scottish  farmer  are  no 
strangers  to  college  life  ;  nor  is  it  there  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  see  the  student  pass 
from  the  college  halls  to  the  manufacturer's 
workshop,  the  banker's  or  trader's  desk,  or 
the  ample  acres  of  a  Lothian  farm.  Your 
own  experience  tells  you  whether,  or  no  the 
Scot  makes  the  worst  colonist  for  free  access 
to  such  intellectual  training  as  is  elsewhere 
reserved  for  a  privileged  class.     Nor  is  the 


condition  of  Scotland's  rugged  soil  to-day^ 
amid  all  the  disadvantages  of  her  ungenial 
climate,  such  as  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
her  social  reformers  any  dread  lest  the  in- 
creasing facilities  of  education  shall  tempt  her 
sons  to  desert  the  plou^^h,  either  for  the  stu- 
dent's bower  or  the  lawyer's  brief. 

It  is  a  piece  of  shallow  blundering  that 
seeks  to  class  apart  the  thinkers  and  the 
workers.  Mind  and  hand  require  not  only 
their  own  special  training,  but  must  also 
learn  to  work  in  concert,  and  the  world  is  the 
loser  when  either  the  thinker  or  worker  is 
powerless  without  the  other's  aid.  Educa- 
tion brings  every  faculty  into  play,  opens 
up  a  thousand  avenues  of  knowledge,  gathers 
into  one  focus  the  experience  of  ag-s,  confers 
a  mastery  over  many  practical  results 
wrought  out  by  the  world's  greatest  thinkers, 
gives  broader  views  and  a  wider  sympathy 
with  every  great  movement  of  human  pro- 
gress. There  are  indeed  men  of  contempla- 
tive unpractical  minds  whom  the  love  of  ab- 
stract thought  tempts  into  an  ideal  world  of 
their  own,  and  who,  whether  subjected  to 
University  training  or  excluded  from  its  ad- 
vantages, will  never  play  a  part  in  the  active 
business  of  life.  Such  men  of  studious  taster 
are  naturally  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
undergraduates  ;  but  it  is  a  very  mistaken 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  academic  train- 
ing, with  its  rigorous  inductive  processes,  and 
its  systematized  application  to  courses  of 
study  all  directed  to  a  special  end,  which 
either  ascribes  their  dreamy  abstractions  to 
the  experiences  of  college  life,  or  accepts 
them  as  the  type  of  the  University  graduate. 
The  leading  statesmen  of  England  in  our 
own  day,  the  men  who  have 

"  Moulded  a  mighty  State's  decrees 
And  shaped  the  whisper  of  the  throne," 

have  been  among  the  foremost  honour  men  of 
their  universities  ;  and  have  not  un frequently 
sought  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  State  in 
Plato's  philosophy  or  Homer's  epics. 

As  to  the  dread  of  multiplying  lawyers  or 
doctors  to  excess  ;  I  could  not  say  of  either 
profession  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  too 
many  of  them  ;  but  I  imigine  that  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  will  regulate  that  in 
the  long  run,  as  surely  as  it  controls  the 
merchant's  imports  or  the  farmer's  crops- 
Everywhere  among  civilized  nations  the 
practical|value  of  education  is  being  more  and 
more  appreciated.  One  of  the  most  recent 
events  at  Cambridge  is  the  founding  of  Cav- 
endish College,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire— heredi- 
tary representative  of  the  gifted  master  of 
science  whose  name  it  bears — with  the  an- 
nouncement as  one  of  its  foremost  aims : — 
"  To  enable  junior  students,  especially  those 
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intended  for  business,  to  obtain  a  university 
education  economically  and  under  special 
supervision." 

At  Edinburgh  aitrecently  endowed  univer- 
sity chair  is  due  to  the  wise  liberalty  of  the 
Merchants'  Company  ;  and  Manchester,  the 
great  centre  of  trade  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, has  now  asserted  its  claim  to  a  uni- 
versity of  its  own. 

There  is  a  noble  future,  I  doubt  not,  before 
this  young  country,  such  as  may  well  stir  the 
hearts  of  youthful  aspirants  as  they  look  into 
the  coming  time  ;  but  it  can  only  attain  to  its 
true  proportions  under  wise  guidance,  aided 
by  all  choicest  experience  of  the  past.  Let 
us  then  dismiss  all  apprehensions  lest  know- 
ledge 

SHALL   BE   TOO   WIDELY   DIFFUSED, 

and  intellectual  culture  monopolize  the  social 
field.  The  dread  of  over-education  may,  in- 
deed, well  provoke  a  smile.  Knowledge  is, 
after  all,  a  very  relative  thing.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished among  our  graduates  will  have 
learned  little  indeed  if  he  has  not  made  the 
discovery  that  all  his  knowledge  is  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  what  remains  un- 
known. He  is  but,  as  the  wisest  of  England's 
philosophers  has  said,  "like  a  boy  playing 
on  the  s-'a-shore,  who  now  and  then  finds  a 
smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordi- 
nary, whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lies  all 
undiscovered  before  him." 

In  a  highly  educated  community,  such  as  we 
are  far  yet  from  claiming  to  be,  the  relative  dif- 
ference between  the  man  of  cultivated  intel- 
lect and  profound  research  and  the  average 
educated  man  will  not  be  less,  but  more,  than 
it  is  now.  The  whole  national  intelligence 
will  be  quickened  and  invigorated.  Every 
truth  gained  is  a  vantage  ground  which  re- 
vea's  heights  beyond.  Truth  springs  out  of 
truth,  and  knowledge  begets  knowledge. 
The  student  will  then  find  himself  furnished 
with  more  adequate  means  wherewith  to 
grapple  with  loftier  truths,  and  fathom  pro- 
founder  depths  of  mystery.  As  we  look  abroad 
upon  a  world  which  still,  after  all  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ages,  perplexes  the  thoughtful 
mind  with  its  vast  tracts  of  barbarism 
and  moral  night,  it  is  not  for  us  to  bid 
back  the  kindling  torch  and  court  the 
gloom.  With  the  graves  of  an  unhistoric 
past  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  mystery  of 
heaven's  stars  above  us,  it  is  for  us  to  look 
upward  and  onward  with  the  divine  mandate 
as  our  motto  which  first  called  forth  order 
out  of  chaos  :  "  Let  there  be  light !"  The 
golden  age  of  this  new  world  lies  before  us  ; 
and  while  with  filial  yearnings  we  look  back 
to  that  old  Motherland  from  whence  all  that 
is  greatest  and  best  in  our  heritage  has  come, 
we  will  not  the  less  cherish  the  assurance  that 
the  world's  great  future  slumbers  in  our  com- 
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ing  time  ;  that,  "  cast  in  some  diviner  mould," 
the  new  centuries  may  be  made  to  shame  the 
old.  It  is  for  you  who  still  revel  in  all  the 
joyous  anticipations  of  youth,  to  shape  the 
future  of  your  country  and  realize  the  won- 
drous possibilities  of  this  noble  inheritance. 
Let  mind  then  hold  its  legitimate  place  ;  for 
what  is  the  worth  of  the  most  dexterous  hand 
without  the  brain  ?     Let  all  faculties 

BE  CULTIVATED  TO  THEIR  UTTERMOST, 

nor  fear  lest  intellectual  training  should  at- 
tenuate the  muscle  or  unnerve  the  hand. 
Still  less  need  you  fear  to  plough  the  classic 
field,  lest  by  over-cultivation  you  exhaust  the 
soil.  Its  wealth  is  more  inexhaustible  than 
that  of  our  Western  prairies,  destined,  as  we 
believe,  to  be  the  granaries  of  the  world.  To 
you  especially  who  are  now  entering  on  col- 
lege life,  with  all  its  ample  opportunities  and 
privileges  before  you,  let  me  urge  that  the 
use  you  are  about  to  make  of  them  will  in- 
fluence your  whole  future  career.  The  four 
years  of  your  undergraduate  course  are  the 
seed-time  on  which  the  future  harvest  of  your 
life  largely  depends.  And  there  are  few  sad- 
der heritages  of  age  than  the  retrospect  of 
time  misspent  and  opportunities  lost.  Of 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  reached  an  age 
in  which  we  look  back  upon  life's  opportuni- 
ties as  a  treasure  already  expended,  there  are 
few,  indeed,  who  do  not  revert  with  unavail- 
ing regret  to  wasted  hours  in  which  the  won- 
drous possibilities  of  life's  morning  were 
allowed  to  pass  unheeded,  "and  fade  into 
the  light  of  common  day.''  Let  me  urge  on 
you,  then,  to  use  wisely  the  opportunities 
now  presented,  with  a  high  sense  of  your  re- 
sponsibilities. These  you  can  scarcely  over- 
estimate. Each  one  of  you  is  a  unit  in  the 
grand  aggregate  of  the  new  generation  on 
which  so  much  of  the  future  of  Canada  de- 
pends. To  her,  as  you  enter  on  your  aca- 
demic career,  you  take  a  vow  of  allegiance, 
the  breach  of  which  involves  no  less  dishon- 
our than  that  of  the  faithless  knight  whose 
sword  was  broken  and  the  spurs  hacked 
from  his  heels.  It  pledges  you  to  a  wise  and 
diligent  use  of  advantages  of  priceless  worth, 
which  the  far-sighted  providence  of  Canada 
secured  for  you  while  the  Missa^saga  savage 
still  haunted  our  bay,  and  the  virgin  forest 
occupied  the  site  of  these  halls.  In  your 
gratitude  to  her  for  such  an  inheritance,  your 
vow  may  not  unfitly  be  embodied  in  the 
greeting  given  from  this  place  to  the  youth- 
ful Prince  in  which  so  many  hopes  centre  as 
the  future  occupant  of  the  throne ;  for  we, 
too,  would  still  gladly  identify  ourselves  and 
all  that  pertains  to  our  young  Dominion  with 
the  proudest  hopes  of  the  empire  in  all  the 
triumphs  of  which  we  claim  a  share  : 
Imperii  spent  spes  provincice  salutat. 
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Editor,  P.  O.  Box  2675.  Subscriptions  and  com- 
munications of  a  business  nature  should  go  to  The 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  McAllister,  59  Maitland 
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8.  The  Editor  may  be  found  in  his  office,  Room  17, 
Union  Loan  Buildings,  28  and  30  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto,  from  11.30  a.m   to  1.30  p.m. 

Wh  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  >he  advantages  offered  by  the 
Northern  Busmess  College,  Owen  Sound,  and  Day's 
Commercial  College,  loronto.  Mr.  Fleming  has 
had  much  deserved  success.  Mr.  Day  has  been  be- 
fore the  pub.ic  for  over  twenty  years,  and  his  fame 
as  a  practical  accountant  is  known  throughout  the 
Province. 

The  coming  event  of  the  literary  world  in  Canada 
is  the  publication,  December  6ih,  of  The  Week,  a 
Canadian  journal  of  politics,  news,  literature  and 
amusement,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Robets, 
an  able  and  brilliant  writer,  assisted  by  a  stafif  of 
great  ability.  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  will  continue  the 
work  of  The  Bystander  in  The  Week.  The  Week  is 
clubbid  with  the  Canada  Educational  Monthly 
at  the  very  low  rate  of  $2.75  a  year.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  to  The  Monthly  Office. 

See  our  clubbing  rates.  They  offer  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  for  1884  some  of  the  best  serial 
literature  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Make  a  selection 
and  send  on  your  subscriptions  wiihout  delay. 

The  Humboldt  Library  (each  number  15  cents)  is 
a  collection  in  an  inexp-.nsive  form  of  the  scientific 
masterpieces  of  the  day.  It  d'es  for  science  what 
the  Seaside  Library  or  Lovell's  Library  does  for 
fiction  and  literature.  In  making  up  your  reading 
list  for  1884  give  the  Humboldt  Library  a  place. 
Some  of  the  works,  such  as  Spencet's  Edtcca  ion. 
Philosophy  of  Style,  'J  he  Mother  Tongue,  hw  Bain, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  The  Dis- 
eases of  Memory,  No.  46,  is  an  extraordinary  book. 
To  teachers,  eight  numbers,  $1x0.  Fitzgerald  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

The  Century  Magazine  (.Century  Co.,  New  York, 


$4.00  a  year,)  for  November  is  a  marvel  of  artistic 
beauty  and  literary  merit.  It  has  only  one  rival  in 
the  ^Qx\A— Harper' s,—z.r\d.  it  fairly  disputes  the  palm 
with  the  old  favovuite.  Sucfc  writers  as  Dudley 
Wa.  ner,  Gr.orge  W.  Cable,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  John  Bur- 
roughs, Henry  James  and  Bessie  Chandler,  and  such 
artis  s  as  Joh'>son,  Whitney,  Wolf  and  others,  whose 
work  is  seen  in  great  profusion  in  this  number,  would 
ensure  readers  wherever  English  is  spoken.  The 
home  that  has  The  Century  and  its  bright  attendant 
the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine — that  unapproached  and 
unapproachable  magazine  for  boys  and  girls— is 
fortunate. 

The  V.  P.  Journal  {SliA.  L,  No.  i,  Oct.,  1883,) 
comes  to  us  from  Cobourg,  Ont.,  and  is,  so  we  gather 
from  a  perusal  of  it,  for  it  has  nothing  in  it  to  say 
who  is  editor  or  publisher,  the  organ  of  Victoria 
College,  or  some  wing  or  section  of  it.  It  has  a  fine 
appearance  and  is  decidedly  interesting.  The 
anonymous  editor  says:  "We  have  felt  that  there  is 
a  place  for  a  journal  dealing  in  a  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent manner  with  educational  and  scientific  ques- 
tions." We  have  had  an  idea  that  Ths  Monthlv 
filled  the  fist  pare  of  the  bill  pretty  well,  and  the 
latter  part  not  without  ability.  But  we  are  glad  to 
hiive  the  promise  of  help,  and  we  shall  await  with 
interes.  the  exhibition  of  vigour  and  independence 
on  educational  questions.  It  is  all  needed.  We 
wish  you.  V.  P.,  whoever  you  are,  success. 

The  Knox  College  Journal,  Toronto,  The  Presby- 
terian College  Jour7ial,  Montreal,  The  Queens  Col- 
lege fournal.  Kingston,  are  to  hand,  each  with  a 
very  interesting  budget  of  news  and  opinion. 

The  Mechanical  and  Milling  News,  Toronto,  is  a 
beautiful,  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge.  It  deserves 
more  space  than  we  can  give  to  it  at  present. 

The  Atlantic  is  perennial  in  its  brightness  and 
vigour.  The  November  issue  is  a■fea^t  of  good 
things.  Relying  upon  literary  merit  alone.  The 
Atlantic  disputes  the  palm  with  Harper's  axvA  The 
Century.  To  enjoy  The  Atlantic  is  said  to  be  a 
proof  of  true  literary  taste. 

The  School  Herald  Questions  for  18=2-3,  prepared 
for  use  in  Schoclj  (W.  L.  Chase,  Chicago,  10  cents.) 
is  an  admirable  review  for  use  at  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, School,  Town  and  County  Examinations,  etc. 

Choice  Literature. — The  October  number  of  this 
best  of  eclectic  magazines  contains  in  its  80  large 
double-column  pages  a  brilliant  and  instructive  array 
cf  articles.  It  is  simply  invaluable  to  the  reading 
teacher.  We  heartily  recommend  it.  Price  only  $r 
a  year,  or  10  cents  for  a  specimen  copy.  John  B. 
Alden,  Publisher,  18  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

We  have  to  thank  many  friends  for  sending  us  ac- 
counts of  Conventions  and  school  news.  We  regret 
that  we  can  find  room  for  this  month  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  accumulated  material. 

Attention  is  directed  to  Mr.  Bengough's  adver- 
tisement. Mr.  Beugough  is  a  good  speaker,  and  has 
some  ideas  on  Education  which  Conventions  would 
be  the  better  of  hearing.  He  is  an  advocate  of  prac- 
tical education. 

Our  Readers  would  do  well  to  look  at  the  adver- 
isecnent  of  that  live  Daily,  The  Toronto  World. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  advertisement  of  Mr. 
B.  H.  Rothwell  in  this  issue  of  the  Monthly,  of 
valuable  books  for  Teachers,  Inspectors,  andotheis, 
offered  at  very  low  rate.  Mr.  Rothwell  is  closing  up 
ihi  business  formerly  owned  by  Hart  &  Rawlinson, 
and  our  readers  will  do  well  to  secure  some  of  the 
bargains  offered.  They  can  depend  on  getting  what 
they  order,  as  the  sale  is  genuine. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE.* 


BY  W.  OLDRIGHT,  M.A.,  M.D. 


THERE  are  few  subjects  of  as 
much  importance  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  Province  in  the  near  future  as 
that  of  "School  Hygiene."  I  am, 
therefore,  glad  that  it  is  one  of  the 
subjects  which  you  have  selected  for 
discussion  at  this  meeting  of  your 
Association.  I  trust  that  the  remarks 
which  I  have  been  requested  to  make 
will  be  taken  as  merely  the  opening 
of  the  discussion,  that  others  will 
follow  me,  and  that  we  shall  have  an 
earnest  consideration  of  the  questions 
taken  up. 

I  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  prove  that  as  a  general  rule, — 
not  in  exceptional  instances  merely, — 
boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  their  teachers, 
are  not  improved  in  health  by  their 
school  life  ;  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  to  struggle  after  the 
ideal  hygienic  conditions  in  connec- 
tion therewith.     Were  it  necessary  to 

*  An  Address  before  the  Ontario  Provincial  Teach- 
ers' Assocation,  1883. 
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prove  this,  I  would  do  so  by  pointing  to 
either  teacher  or  pupil  at  the  close  of 
school  term,  and  again  at  the  close  of 
vacation  ; — I  need  only  point :  you 
have  seen  the  contrasting  pictures 
often  enough  to  be  able  to  recall  them 
to  your  mental  vision. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  inquire  whether 
there  are  changes  which  we  can  help 
to  bring  about  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  school  hfe,  and  what  they 
are?  And  shall  we  not,  one  and  all,, 
do  our  part  and  our  best  to  bring  them 
about  ?  I  feel  that  if  any  good  is  to 
come  from  a  discussion  of  this  subject,, 
it  must  be  by  each  one  of  us  taking 
hold  of  it  in  this  practical  way; 
and  I  do  believe  that  it  will  be  so  taken 
hold  of. 

One  of  the  first  things,  then,  that  we 
shall  inquire  into,  is  the  conditions  of 
the  AIR  IN  OUR  SCHOOL.  It  is  a  well- 
known  physiological  factthata  healthy 
adult  man  exhales  six-tenths  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour.  It 
has  also  been  proved  by  experiment 
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that  six  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,- 
000  of  air  is  all  that  can  be  breathed 
with  a  proper  regard  for  health  :  i.e., 
two  parts  in  10,000  in  excess  of  the 
amount  naturally  contained  in  the  at- 
mosphere.    A  very  simple  calculation, 
then,  tells  us  that  to  keep  the  air  at  a 
healthy  standard,  3,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  must  be  supplied.     It  has  further 
been  proved  that  with  ordinary  appli- 
ances for  ventilation,  and  taking  into 
consideration  our  climate,  three  times 
in  an  hour  is  about  as  often  as  the  air 
in  a  room    can   safely   be   changed. 
This,  then,  would  require  that  a  room 
should  be  so  capacious  as  to  give  to 
eachindividual  adult  1, 000  cubic  feet  of 
absolute  space,  necessitating  m  a  room 
twelve  feet  high  a  floor  space  a  little 
over  nine  feet  square.     But,  it  may  be 
said,  children  do  not  require  so  much, 
because  they  are  smaller,  and  there  is 
not  so  much    blood   to  be  oxidized. 
True,  there  is  not  so  much  blood,  but 
remember  that  there  is  more  growth 
and  waste  in  proportion ;  their  blood 
circulates  more  rapidly,  and  their  res- 
pirations are  more  frequent;  besides, 
their  organizations  are  more  delicate 
and  susceptible    to    unhealthy  influ- 
ences.    Hence,  v/e  cannot  safely  de- 
duct much  from  the  amount  of  fresh 
air,  and    consequently   from    the  air 
space,  required  by    children.     I  am 
aware  that  the  army  regulations  only 
allow  to  the  soldiers  600  feet ;  well,  if 
we  are  to  give  our  children  less  than 
is   requisite   for   the   fullest   require- 
ments of  health,according  to  the  above 
calculation,  let  us  give  them,  at  any 
rate,   as   much   as  the    Government 
allows  to  the  hardy  soldier,  and  make 
the  very  smallest  limit  not  less  than 
600  cubic  feet,  or  in  a  room  twelve  feet 
high,  not  less  that  seven  feet  square  of 
floor  space.     I  now  ask  you  to  tell  me 
in  the  discussion  which  will  follow,  in 
what  proportion  of  our  schools   we 
will  find  air  spaces  of  1,000,  or  even 
of  600  cubic  feet  per  individual ;  and 
to  tell  me   also   what   is  about   the 


average  space  that  is  to  be  found.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  get  answers  to  these 
questions,  as  the  presence  here  of  so 
many  who  are  able  to  answer  is  an 
opportunity  of  which  I  feel  sure  the 
Board  with  which  I  am  connected 
would  desire  to  avail  itself  in  its 
labours  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

Having  settled  the  average  amount 
of  air  space,  the  next  question  to  be 
put  is,  Are  there  appliances  for 
changing  the  air  in  it  the  requisite 
number  of  times  to  give  a  product  of 
3,000  feet,  or  something  near  that 
amount? 

If  not,  what  is  the  result  ?  It  has 
been  found  as  the  result  of  actual 
analysis  and  experiment,  that  air  con- 
taining eight  or  nine  parts  in  1,000  of 
carbonic  acid  produces  nausea,  loss  of 
appetite,  headache,  irritablity,  and 
allied  symptoms.  Are  your  little 
scholars  ever  peevish  and  fretful?  I 
must  not  ask  whether  children  of  an 
older  growth  ever  become  so ;  no 
wonder  if  theydo.  It  is  ha;rd  to  get  ex- 
act statistics  of  mortality  in  connection 
with  various  degrees  of  vitiation  of  air 
by  respiration,  as  other  unhealthy  con- 
ditions are  often  associated ;  but  the 
above  results  were  found  to  be  solely 
attributable  to  the  vitiation  of  air  by 
respiration  to  the  extent  named.  Of 
course,  mortality  statistics  associated 
with  an  indefinite  amount  of  air  vitia- 
tion are  to  be  had. 

If  some  of  the  poor  little  fellows 
above  alluded  to  as  breathing  bad  air 
could  be  aroused  to  the  necessary 
vigour,  I  would  like  to  furnish  them 
with  the  following  "pome,''  to  be 
recited  during  visits  of  the  powers 
that — (don't) — provide  school  accom- 
modation. I  take  it  from  a  paper 
read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fairfield,  of 
Michigan,  who  has  altered  it  is  as  he 
says,  "to  meet  the  case"  in  point.  I 
believe  that  in  its  original  form  it  was 
addressed  by  a  congregation  to  their 
sexton,  but  it  is  here  dedicated  to  the 
caretaker  of  a  school  : — 
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**Oh,   sextant  of  the    school-house,    which 

sweeps 
And  dusts,  or  is  supposed  too  !  and  makes 

fires, 

***** 

O,  sextant  !  there  are  i  kermoddity 
Worth  more  than  gold,   which  doesn't  cost 

nothink— [?] 
Worth  more  than  anythink  except  the  sole 

of  mann  : — 
I  meen  pewer  are,  sextant ;  I  meen  pewer 

are  ! 
O,  it  is  plenty  out  o'  doors,    so  plenty   it 

doant  no 
What  on  airth  to  do  with  itself,  but  flies 

about 
Scatterin'  leaves,  and  blowin'  off  men's  halts  ; 
In  short,  it's  "jest  as  free  as  are"  out  dores. 
But  O,  Sextant,  in  our  school-house  it's  as 

scarce  as  hen  teeth — 

***** 

"U  shet  100  girls  and  boys, 
Speshaly  the  latter,  up  in  a  tite  place, — • 
Sum  has  bad  breths,  none  ain't  2  swete. 
Sum  is  fevery,  sum  is  scroflous,  sum  has  bad 

teeth,  and  some  ain't  over  cleen  ; 
But  every  i  of  em  brethes   in  and  out,  &  out 

&in, 
Say  50  times  a  minit,  or  one  million  &  a  half 

breths  an  our ; 
Now  how  long  will  a  school-house  full  of  are 

last  at  that  rate, 

1  ask  you  ?  Say  15  minits,  and  then  what's 

to  be  did? 
Why  then  they  mus  brethe  it  all  over  agin, 
And  then  agin,  and  so  on  till  each  has  took 

it  down 
At  least  10  times,  and  let  it  up  agin.      And 

wots  more 
The    same    individdible    doan't    have    the 

privilege 
Of  breathin  his  own  are  &  no  one's  else 
Each  one  must  take  whatever  comes  to  him. 
Oh,  Sextant,  doan't  you   know  our  lunks  is 

bellusses. 
To  bio  the  fire  of  life  and  keep  it  from 
Going  out ;  &  how  can  bellusses  bio  without 

wind  ? 
And  ain't  wind  Are  ?  I  put  it  to   your  con- 
shuns. 
Are  is  the  same  to  us  as  milk  to  babies, 
Or  water  is  to  fish,  or  pendlums  to  clox. 
Or  roots  and  airbs  unto  a  injun  doctor, 
Or  little  pills  unto  a  omepath. 
Or  boys  to  girls.     Are  is  for  us  to  breethe. 
VVot  signifies  who  teaches  if  I  can't  breethe? 
What's  Profs.  &  Profeses  to  children   who 

are  ded? 
Ded  for  want  of  brelh  ?     Why,  Sextant,  when 

we  dye, 
It's  only  coz   we  can't  breathe  no  more — 

that's  all. 
And  now,  O  Sextant,  let  me  beg  of  you 

2  let  a  little  are  inter  our  school-house. 


It  ain't  much  trouble — only  make  a  hoal, 
And  all  the  are  will  cum  of  itself. 
It  luves  to  cum  in  where  it  can  git  warm. 
And  O  how  it  will  rouse  the  childers  up, 
And  sperit  Up  the  teacher,  and  stop  gapes 
And  yawns  &  fijjits."  *         •         * 

We  have  come  to  the  consideration 

of  the  MEANS  FOR  CHANGING  THE  AIR 

in  the  school-room,  the  meai^  for 
getting  in  this  "  kermoddity,"  and  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  two  more  little 
modifications  in  the  "pome"  which  I 
would  not  make,  for  fear  of  spoiling  its 
vigour  by  too  much  matter-of-fact, 
but  to  which  we  must  allude  when 
we  come  to  the  matter-of-fact  subject 
of  ways  and  means.  Whilst  the  air 
"doesn't  cost  nothink"  "out  dores," 
it  costs  a  little  (not  much  in  proportion 
to  its  worth)  to  get  it  into  the  right 
place  and  "git  it  warm :"  and  whilst 
it  "ain't  much  trouble  to  make  a 
hoal,"  it  requires  much  thought  and 
time  and  trouble — and  this  all  means 
money — to  get  the  "hoals"  in  the 
right  places,  for  different  seasons  and 
under  varying  circumstances.  And  it 
is  this  question  of  money,  combined 
with  a  want  of  proper  understanding 
of  the  consequences,  and  of  the  whole 
subject  indeed,  that  stays  the  hand  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  appreciated 
the  fact  that  the  question  at  issue  is  of 
the  value  of  children's  and  teachers' 
brains  and  bodies  versus  the  cost  of  a 
few  ventilating  tubes,  and  the  ingenuity 
required  to  devise  and  manage  them, 
and  the  cost  of  fuel  and  enlarged 
school-rooms. 

First,  then,  what  should  be  the  size 
of  the  "hoal"  or  holes — for  it  wants 
some  to  let  the  bad  air  out  as  well  as 
to  let  the  good  air  in.  This  will  de- 
pend upon  the  rapidity  of  currents  of 
air  that  may  be  borne,  and  this  again 
upon  whether  the  air  is  warmed  when 
introduced ;  but,  as  a  rule,  about  five 
feet  per  second  may  be  borne.  There 
are  3,600  seconds  in  an  hour,  and  we 
want  3,000  feet  of  air  in  that  time,  i.e., 
five-sixths  of  a  foot  per  second 
for    each     individual,    this    with    a 
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current  of  five  feet  per  second  will 
require  our  "  hole,"  or  inlet,  to  be  one- 
sixth  of  a  square  foot,  or  twenty-four 
square  inches,  per  individual ;  and 
the  same  to  let  the  air  out.  If  heated 
it  will  have  to  flow  more  rapidly,  and 
it  may  more  safely  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  Whilst  I  am  speaking  of  heat- 
ing, let  me  dispose  of  a  popular  fallacy. 
I  think  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
in  winter  people  can  more  safely 
crowd  together,  and  do  with  smaller 
air  space  than  in  summer.  Unless 
the  air  is  heated  before  it  is  intro- 
duced, the  reverse  of  this  is  true ;  the 
air  has  to  "git  warm,"  as  our  poem 
has  it,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
changed  so  frequently,  unless  we  are 
to  be  chilled  by  it. 

The  next  point  in  connection  with 
the  ventilation  of  the  school-room,  is 
the  relative  position  of  the  inlets  and 
outlets.  Their  relative  positions  will 
vary  much,  according  to  varying: 
circumstances ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
room,  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
mode  of  heating.  And  let  me  here 
say,  that  the  ventilation  and  heating 
of  any  room  must  always  be  consid- 
ered together.  We  shall  not  be  able 
in  the  compass  of  this  general  paper 
to  consider  minutely  all  the  varying 
circumstances  alluded  to.  For  a  fuller 
description  of  details  of  some  of  the 
plans  to  be  resorted  to,  I  shall  refer 
you  to  one  or  two  papers  within  your 
reach.  Some  others  we  may  consider 
somewhat  in  detail;  and  there  are 
certain  general  principles  which,  if 
strictly  remembered  and  carried  out, 
will  help  us  much  in  the  consideration 
of  details  in  each  special  case.  There 
are  four  of  these  general  principles 
that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of : 

1.  The  air  brought  in  must  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  of  the 
breathing  space. 

2.  It  must  be  of  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
inmates,  and  of  a  suitable  degree  of 
humidity. 


3.  It  must  be  pure. 

4.  Hot  air  is  lighter  than  cold. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  these  four  principles ;  it  will  be 
found  that  every  defect  in  ventilation 
is  due  to  a  violation  of  some  one  of 
them. 

In  many  of  our  school-rooms  the 
feet  are  in  Greenland,  whilst  the  head 
approaches  the  torrid  zone.  The 
light  hot  air  is  at  the  top  of  a  room, 
the  colder  strata  below.  The  air  may 
thus  be  in  a  stagnant  condition,  or  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  let  the  heated 
and  supposedly  impure  air  out  by  ven- 
tilators at  the  top.  And  now  what 
happens  ?  In  rooms  heated  by  stoves, 
just  as  soon  as  the  air  becomes  en- 
joyably  warm  it  flies  out  and  away, 
the  lower  part  of  the  room  being 
always  uncomfortably  cold.  Follow- 
ing out  principles  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed above,  sanitarians  in  various 
places  seem  to  have  hit  upon  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Ruttan  method,  which 
may  be  expressed  thus  :  Cold,  pure 
air  is  conducted  so  as  to  impinge  upon 
the  stove,  or  heating  surface;  here  it 
becomes  heated  and  ascends ;  mean- 
while, at  the  sides  of  the  room  and  close 
to  the  floor  are  outlets,  sometimes 
funnel-shaped  (of  which  I  here  show  a 
sample),  taking  off  air  from  the  floor- 
line  by  means  of  pipes  passing  up 
through  the  room  and  connecting 
with  the  stove-pipe,  with  the  chimney, 
or  with  the  outside  air.  The  air 
heated  by  the  stove  rises  to  the  ceiling; 
cooling,  it  gives  way  to  that  which, 
expanding  beneath  it,  rises  to  take  its 
place  ;  it  falls  over  in  a  fountain  form, 
gradually  settling  down,  till  it  is  drawn 
down  and  out  by  the  outlet  shafts. 
This  plan  is  illustrated  and  described 
in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Cassidy,  to  be  found 
on  pp.  1 50- 1  of  the  First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health,  to  which  any  person  in  this 
audience  can  readily  refer. "^  You  will 


*  The  reports  and  documents  issued  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health  are  distributed  as  extensively 
as    the  Government   grant  will  allow.      Copies  are 
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see  that  a  constant  circulation  of  air 
is  thus  carried  on. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  you  a  set  of 
diagrams  which  came  to  my  hand 
most  opportunely  whilst  preparing 
this  paper.  They  illustrate  a  series 
of  experiments  by  an  architect,  Mr. 
Warren  R.  Briggs,  and  are  published 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Con- 
necticut. They  show  how  much 
more  important  than  is  generally 
supposed  are  differences  in  the  relative 
positions  of  inlets  and  outlets  in  pro- 
viding for  the  distribution  of  fresh 
warm  air  in  all  parts  of  a  room. 

Mr.  Briggs'  object  was  to  determine 
by  what  relative  arrangement  of  inlet 
and  outlet  the  pure  warm  air  could 
be  best  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  breathing  space — the 
carrying  out  of  principles  i,  2  and  3, 
enumerated  above.  The  mode  of  ex- 
perimenting was  to  cause  smoke  to 
pass  into  the  room  through  the  inlet 
and  out  through  the  outlet  flues,  the 
latter  being  heated.     The  breathing 


sent  to  the  following  among  other  persons  :— To  the 
clerk  of  every  municipality,  to  all  school  inspectors, 
to  all  me:; ical  practitioners  whose  names  are  on  the 
Registrar's  roll,  and  to  the  secretaries  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes. 


line  (the  horizontal  plane  near  which 
are  situated  the  respiratory  passages 
of  the  inmates)  is  indicated  in  the 
diagrams  t  by  a  dotted  line.  There- 
suits  obtained  are  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Briggs  :— 

"The  air  entering  upon  the  outer 
wall  at  the  floor,  and  being  removed 
on  the  inner  wall  at  the  ceiling-level, 
does  not  benefit  the  occupants  of  the 
room  as  it  should.  The  action  of  the 
air  as  it  enters  is  rapidly  upward  to 
the  ceiling,  where  it  stratifies,  then 
along  its  surface  to  the  outlet,  as  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  2.  The  entering  air 
is  warm  and  light,  and  naturally  rises 
and  flows  across  the  top  of  the  room 
to  the  nearest  outlet.  The  foul  air  of 
the  room,  being  heavy  with  impurities, 
remains  at  the  bottom,  becoming  con- 
stantly more  contaminated.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of  radia- 
tion or  mixing  is  going  on,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  pure  warm  air  enter- 
ing the  room  takes  the  short  cut 
across  it  and  up  the  chimney,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.     This  action  of  the  warm 


t  The  plates  used  to  illustrate  the  exoeriments  of 
Mr.  Briggs  have  been  kindly  loaned  by  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Board  of  Health. 
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air  occasions,  as  may  be  readily  seen, 
an  enormous  loss  of  heat,  without 
accomplishing  the  very  points  aimed 
at,  the  utilization  of  every  particle  of 
heat  before  it  is  allowed  to  escape,  and 
the  thorough  mixing  of  the  pure  in- 


coming air  with  the  air  already  in 
the  room.  If  any  one  doubts  the 
correctness  of  the  action  of  air  as 
herein  described,  let  him  fill  the  in- 
coming flue  with  smoke,  that  can  be 
readly  seen,  and  watch  its  course  as  it 


Tic  3 


enters,  flows  upward  and  outward,  and 
see  where  the  great  mass  of  it  goes. 
The  dotted  lines  of  this  sketch  indi- 
cate the  breathing  point  of  a  person 
sitting. 


"  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  in 
these  experiments  the  outlets  have 
been  at  least  twice  as  large  as  any 
inlets,  and  that  there  has  always  been 
heat  in  the  outgoing  fl  es  to  produce 
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a  strong  up-current,  as  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  only  sure  way  to  produce 
a  constant  outward  flow  of  air.  In 
Fig.  3,  the  outgoing  flue  is  in  the 
same  position,  but  the  incoming  flue 


has  been  raised  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  towards  the  ceiling.  In  Fig. 
4,  the  flues  have  been  placed  on 
about  the  same  level,  but  with  no 
better  results.     In  Fig.  5,  the  outgoing 


flue  has  been  placed  at  the  floor,  with 
the  results  shown  in  the  sketch  In 
Fig.  6,  both  flues  are  at  the  floor-level, 
with  better  results  than  have  yet  been 
obtained,  but  still  far  from  satisfac- 
tory.    I  have  thus  tried  to  show  the 


general  action  of  incoming  and  out- 
going currents  of  air  by  the  placing 
of  the  introduction  flues  on  the  outer 
walls. 

"  In  the  Bridgeport  school  the  coil- 
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boxes  for  the  heating  of  the  various 
rooms  have  all  been  placed  in  the 
main  ventilating  shafts  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  the  air  conveyed 
from  them  through  these  shafts  to 
the  rooms  by  means  of  metal  tubes. 
The  air  enters  the  inner  corner  of 
the  room  about  eight  feet  from  the 
floor,  the  corner  being  clipped  so  as 
to  form  a  flat  surface  for  the  register- 
opening  ;  underneath  the  register  the 
space  is  utilized  for  a  closet  for  the 
use  of  the  teacher.  The  outgoing 
flue  has  been  placed  directly  under 
the  platform,  which  is  located  in  the 
sa7ne  corner  as  the  introduction  flue. 
This  platform  measures  6' x  12',  and 


is  supplied  with  castors,  so  that  it  can 
be  moved  at  any  time  it  is  necessary 
to  clean  under  it.  Its  entire  lower 
edge  is  kept  about  4"  from  the  floor, 
to  give  a  full  circulation  under  it  at 
all  points.  The  action  of  the  incom- 
ing air  is  rapidly  upwards  and  out- 
wards, stratifying  as  it  goes  towards 
the  cooler  outer  walls,  thence  flowing 
down  their  surfaces  to  the  floor  and 
back  across  the  floor  to  the  outgoing 
register.  By  this  method  all  the  air 
entering  is  made  to  traverse  with  a 
circular  motion  (see  Fig.  7)  the  entire 
room,  before  it  reaches  the  exhaust- 
shaft,  and  there  is  a  constant  move- 
ment and  mixing  of  the  air  in  all  parts 


of  the  room.  All  the  heat  en- 
tering is  utilized,  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  supply  and  exhaust  flues  are 
properly  balanced  as  to  size,  there 
can  be  a  very  small  loss  of  heat. 

*'The  inlets  are  all  intended  to  be 
large,  and  the  flow  of  air  through  them 
moderate  and  steady.  The  air  is  not 
intended  to  be  heated  to  a  very  high 
temperature ;  the  large  quantity  intro- 
duced is  expected  to  keep  the  ther- 
mometer at  about  68  °  at  the  breathing 
level." 

It  seems  to  me  that  differences  as 


to  the  results  obtained  even  in  this 
plan  (that  indicated  by  Fig.  7)  might 
arise  in  connection  with  differences 
in  the  several  dimensions  of  the  room. 
The  Bridgeport  school-room  has  a 
capacity  of  13,000  cubic  feet,  and  was 
13  feet  high. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  time  to 
enter  into  other  methods  of  winter 
ventilation  and  modes  of  introducing 
and  distributing  heated  air. 

I  must  now  turn  to  the  methods  of 
ventilating  in  warmer  weather.  Even 
in  summer,  in  Canada,  the  air  is  not 
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often  of  as  high  a  temperature  as  our 
bodies,  98^  °  Fahrenheit.  It  is 
generally  much  cooler,  and  becomes 
heated  by  contact  with  us.  Hence, 
put  outlets  in  the  top  and  it  will  rise 
to  them  and  away.  Then  "  make  a 
hoal,  and  all  the  air  will  come  in  of 
itself."  But  the  "  hoal,"  if  not  of  a 
particular  kind,  may  sometimes  allow 
the  air  to  blow  too  directly  on  the 
teacher's  neck,  for  example,  producing 
unpleasant  consequences,  especially 
if  it  is  already  blowing  hard  out  of 
doors.  Hence,  the  teacher  may  not 
despise  a  few  hints  as  to  various  de- 
vices for  breaking  up  a  current  of  air, 
or  directing  it  above  his  head,  espe- 
cially if  the  devices  be  of  so  simple  a 
nature  that  he  can,  at  once,  introduce 
them  himself. 

1.  One  such  may  be  adopted  by 
raising  the  bottom  sash  of  the  window, 
and  filling  up  the  opening  by  a  piece 
of  board.  You  will  not  see  much  gain 
from  this  until  you  remember  that  a 
broad  air  duct  has  been  thus  con- 
structed, opening  upwards  between 
the  two  sashes,  and  directing  the  cur- 
rent of  air  upwards. 

2.  Double  panes,  with  a  slit  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  outer  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  inner,  will  act  in  the 
same  way. 

3.  So  will  a  board  set  in  the  window 
frame  an  inch  or  so  inside  the  open 
sash. 

4.  Boards  sloping  upwards  from 
the  top  of  the  upper  sash  may  be 
used. 

5.  Perforated  boxes  running  around 
the  room,  and  having  connection  at 
one  or  two  points  with  the  outside  air, 
may  diffuse  small  streams  of  "this 
commodity "  from  their  numerous 
perforations. 

6.  Wire  screens  and  other  contri- 
vances will  be  found  described  in  some 
papers  which  will  find  place  in  our 
next  Annual  Report. 

The  third  principle  that  I  laid 
down, — that  the  air  must  be  pure, — 


it  might  seem  almost  superfluous  to 
mention,  and  yet  how  often  does  it 
happen  that  the  air  supplied  to  our 
rooms — school-rooms  as  well  as  others 
— is  taken  from  halls  (where  it  has 
already  done  ijs  part),  from  cellars, 
from  dirty  yards,  and  often,  in  ad- 
dition, is  made  to  traverse  flues  con- 
taining the  accumulated  dust  and  rub- 
bish of  months  and  years.  I  can 
point  to  several  public  buildings  in 
Toronto  where  this,  and  worse,  has 
taken  place. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
describe  the  various  procedures  for 
determining  the  purity  of  air  and 
sufficiency  of  means  of  ventilation, 
but  time  will  fail  us,  and  I  will  merely 
show  you  a  little  portable  instrument 
for  recording  the  velocity  of  currents 
of  air,  and  which  would  be  very  useful 
to  those  charged  with  the  sanitary 
inspection  of  schools. 

FIRE    ESCAPES   AND    READY    EXIT. 

Before  leaving  the  architectural 
part  of  my  subject,  I  should  refer  to 
two  other  closely  connected  pre- 
cautions for  the  saving  of  life.  If  I 
mention  the  Sunderland  disaster,  and 
the  fire  panic  in  New  York,  you  will 
know  what  I  mean.  Good  broad 
stairs,  doors  opening  widely  outwards, 
and  efficient  fire  escapes,  are  some  of 
the  requirements  needed.  In  this 
connection  I  would  desire  to  allude 
in  terms  of  commendation  to  the 
action  of  some  of  our  school  authori- 
ties in  exercising  the  pupils  in  fire- 
drill,  and  would  express  the  hope  that 
this  action  may  become  more  general, 
as  also  the  systematic  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  schools.  A  good  work  in  this 
latter  direction  has  been  this  year  per- 
formed by  the  Medical  Health  Ofl^cer 
of  Toronto,  Dr.  Canniff. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  pure  air  in  and  around  school 
buildings  is  that  of  the  disposal  of 
sewage ;  but  as  I  have  caused  to  be 
placed  on  the  platform,  a  number  of 
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copies  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
recently  issued  by  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health,  I  will  ask  each 
member  of  your  Association  to  take 
one,  and  read  such  parts  of  it  as  will 
apply  to  his  own  locality.  And  I 
would  especially  call  the  attention  of 
School  Inspectors,  Principals,  and 
Trustees  to  pages  6,  7,  and  17.  If 
they  will  not  adopt  in  full  the  sugges- 
tions there  laid  down,  I  would  at 
least  ask  this :  That  if  they  have  in 
the  past  been  so  thoughtless  as  to 
subject  to  disgust  and  inconvenience 
those  who  cannot,  from  motives  of 
sensitiveness,  allude  to  the  matter 
themselves,  they  will,  now  that  their 
attention  is  called  to  it,  provide  a 
remedy,  and  save  in  this  respect  much 
suffering  and  seeds  of  future  ailments. 

In  regard  to  drinking  water  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  under  the  head 
of  School  Hygiene  that  will  not 
equally  apply  to  hygiene  in  general. 
One  thing,  however,  the  teacher 
should  look  after  for  himself  and  the 
pupils,  the  condition  of  the  filter. 
Filters  are  often  used  for  months  and 
even  years  without  a  change  of  their 
soHd  contents,  except  by  the  addition 
of  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter 
retained  in  the  filter,  and  which  be- 
comes a  source  of  danger, 

I  believe  that  in  very  many  instances, 
teachers  and  other  school  authorities 
are  doing  their  best  to  battle  against 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 
And  I  feel  sure  that  many  of  you  are 
often  annoyed  and  made  anxious  by 
accidentally  finding  out  that  some 
hidden  source  of  danger  has  been 
lurking  unknown  to  you  in  the  midst 
of  your  little  community.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  will  be  based  upon 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1882.  By 
that  Act,  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
householder,  and  on  every  physician 
under  whose  charge  has  come  a  case 
of  infectious  disease,  dangerous  to 
the  public  health,  to  report  the  same 


at  once  to  the  health  officers.  When 
there  is  no  specially  appointed  Board 
of  Health,  the  members  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  are  the  health  officers. 
But  many  of  these  latter  would  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it  if  they 
found  disease  reports  coming  in  to 
them  \  hence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
reporting  of  contagious  diseases  is 
largely  disregarded.  Many  of  our 
municipalities  are,  however,  waking 
up ;  and  in  several  the  law  is  strictly 
complied  with.  The  Provincial  Board 
is  endeavoring  to  have  a  Local  Board 
established  for  every  municipality  or 
group  of  municipalities,  and  it  trusts 
that  you  will  lend  your  educating  as- 
sistance and  influence  in  that  direction. 

A  greater  discrimination  should  be 
made  by  some  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  persons  associated  with 
cases  of  contagious  disease.  I  have 
known  instances  where  the  brothers 
of  typhoid  patients  have  been  excluded 
from  school — a  proceeding  quite  un- 
necessary ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  brothers  of  scarlet  fever  patients, 
and  even  the  patients  themselves, 
have  returned  before  the  peeling  off 
of  the  skin  has  been  completed.  Do 
not  let  any  person  or  thing  associated 
with  a  scarlet  fever  patient  return  to 
the  school  till  you  have  the  certificate 
of  the  medical  attendant  that  all  neces- 
sary conditions  and  precautions  con- 
nected with  disinfection  have  obtained. 

A  few  words  now  regarding 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISE  : 

I  fear  that  into  the  schools  the  ten- 
dency has  crept  down  from  the  col- 
leges to  run  athletics  mad.  I  have 
seen  children  with  weakly  organizations 
tempted  by  the  incentive  of  a  prize 
to  risk  their  safety  in  a  race  or  other 
athletic  contest,  and  I  have  felt  sorry 
for  their  little  pale  faces  and  fluttering 
hearts. 

I  noticed  a  year  or  two  ago  that  in 
the  schools  of  Lindsay  the  ten  minutes* 
recess  was  abolished,  or  to  be  abol- 
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ished,  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  it. 
Oh,  what  a  stock  of  sprightliness  and 
of  fresh,  lung-expanding  air  the  pupil 
can  lay  in  during  that  ten  minutes  to 
carry  him  through  the  work  of  the 
next  hour,  and  if  the  teacher  can  only 
set  aside  his  dignity  for  that  ten 
minutes,  and  mingle  in  the  sports  of 
the  boys,  it  does  him  good,  both  in 
himself  and  with  his  boys,  for  the 
latter,  without  losing  their  respect, 
find  out  that  the  master  really  has 
interests  in  common  with  them,  and 
was  once  a  boy  himself. 
In  regard  to 

MENTAL    REST   AND    EXERCISE, 

you  have  more  than  once  listened  to 
your  old  and  eloquent  friend  Dr. 
Workman :  that  is  enough  said — ex- 
cept this,  that  I  have  always  less  fear 
of  allowing  children  to  occupy  and 
amuse  themselves  with  letters  and 
slate-pencils  at  their  own  sweet  pleas- 
ure, even  though  it  be  at  an  early  age, 
than  I  have  of  burdening  them  with  a 
confusing  multitude  of  studies  and 
long  tasks  after  the  commencement  of 
what  would  be  called  by  some  the 
legitimate  school  age. 

You  have  in  your  midst  too  many 
warm  advocates  of  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Kindergarten  system  to 
need  that  I  should  speak  of  the  part 
it  plays  in  the  interchange  and  com- 
bination of  mental  and  physical  exer- 
cise, rest  and  recreation. 

I  believe  that 

DEFECTS    IN    VISION    AND    HEARING 

often  get  our  school  children  into 
trouble,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
disregard  of  physiological  principles 
in  our  schools  has  much  to  do  with 
producing  such  conditions.  These, 
however,  have  lately  been  considered 
in  various  quarters,  as  also  has  the 
effect  which  ill-made  seats  have  in 
producing  stooping,  contracted  chests, 
and  even  spinal  curvature. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the 


teacher — at  any  rate,  the  male  teacher 
— has  not  much  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject of  dress.  Perhaps  this  is  true, 
except  in  one  particular,  which  I  shall 
mention  in  order  to  put  teachers  on 
their  guard.  I  have  seen  children 
very  ill,  and  one  at  least  nearly  lose 
his  life,  from  being  caught  in  a  storm 
and  obliged  to  sit  in  wet  clothes. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  thoughtless  chicks 
may  have  been  indulging  in  a  good 
wading  time  in  a  neighbouring  creek, 
in  order  to  test  a  new  pair  of  boots. 
Will  the  kindly  teacher  think  it  too 
much  trouble  to  save  his  or  her  little 
pupil's  life  by  an  ounce  of  prevention 
applied  in  this  direction  ? 

One  more  point,  and  I  am  done. 
If  school  hygiene  or  hygiene  in 
general  is  worth  anything,  why  not 
have  it  taught  more  extensively  in 
schools  ?  You  may  say  :  "  What, 
after  just  speaking  of  the  burdensome 
multitude  of  subjects  at  present  being 
learned,  or  attempted  to  be  learned." 
In  reply  I  would  bring  this  paper  to 
a  close  by  a  quotation  from  a  paper 
by  Prof.  Austin,  of  St.  Thomas,  which 
expresses  my  position  on  this  subject. 
I  may  say,  in  explanation  of  one  re- 
mark, that  St.  Thomas  was  at  that 
time  much  exercised  over  the  question 
of  establishing  a  system  of  sewerage. 
Listen,  then,  to  Prof.  Austin,  himself 
an  instructor  of  the  young  : — 

"  But  even  should  it  be  known  that 
something  now  on  the  school  pro- 
gramme would  have  to  be  omitted, 
we  do  not  think  this  should  prove  an 
insuperable  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  instruction  and  training 
desired.  The  branches  of  the  great 
tree  of  knowledge  have  so  multiplied 
in  this  day  of  scientific  research  that 
an  eclectic  course  of  study  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  the  demand  of  the  age  is  for 
the  practical  as  distinguished  from  the 
theoretical  and  ornamental.  Now  what 
could  be  more  directly  and  univers- 
ally  practical  than  the  great  laws 
that  govern  our  physical  relationships 
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and  the  rules  that  should  govern  us  in 
everyday  life?  If,  then,  a  selection 
must  be  made,  why  not  take  the  most 
intensely  practical  subjects  ?  For  of 
what  use,  so  far  as  life  is  concerned, 
is  culturing  so  highly  the  mind  if  the 
body  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  strain 
and  pressure  of  life's  battles  ?  Of 
what  use  garnishing  the  jewels  till 
their  resplendent  lustre  dazzles  all 
beholders,  if  both  casket  and  jewels 
so  soon  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  pit  ? 
Why  be  so  anxious  to  increase  the 
size  and  value  of  the  cargo,  if  the 
vessel  is  so  poorly  built  that  the 
storms  will  surely  wreck  her  in  mid- 
ocean  ?  Now  we  are  very  much  mis- 
taken if  this  instruction  and  training 
for  which  we  plead  is  not  really  more 
practical  and  important  in  everyday 
life  than  some  of  the  subjects  usually 
found  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  ancient 
history.  Outside  of  the  professional 
walks  in  life,  of  what  practical  value 
is  the  amount  of  ancient  history  usu- 
ally received  at  school?     Leaving  out 


of  consideration  the  mixture  of  myth 
and  mystery,  of  truth  and  fable,  of 
error  and  exaggeration  usually  found 
on  the  historic  page,  can  anyone  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  hygiene  and 
physiology  would  be  of  more  practical 
use  to  nine-tenths  of  our  pupils  than 
this  branch  of  study  ?  The  very  many 
questions  which  ancient  history  pre- 
sents for  our  study  and  investigation 
may  be  interesting  enough  to  the 
historian  and  pleasant  enough  as  a 
pastime,  but  to  us  in  this  practical  age 
are  not  of  as  pressing  importance  as 
more  recent  problems.  Whether 
Thebes  had  a  hundred  gates,  whether 
Romulus  did  found  Rome,  whether 
Alexander  untied  or  cut  the  Gordian 
knot,  whether  the  vision  of  Constan- 
tine  was  an  illusion  or  a  reality,  may 
have  been  burning  questions  in  the 
early  ages,  but  after  a  lapse  of  a  few 
thousand  years  they  have  lost  some- 
thing of  their  freshness  and  interest, 
and  hardly  arouse  as  much  enthusiasm 
in  St.  Thomas  as  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  great  sewer." 
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AT  present  all  classes  of  men  and 
women  are  much  occupied  in 
propounding  and  discussing  theories 
about  the  position  and  the  education 
of  women.  The  theories  advanced  are 
numerous,  and  are  as  opposite  as  the 
antipodes.  One  class  denounces  in 
unmeasured  terms  the  injustice  of  the 
present  position  of  woman,  and  de- 
mands for  her  educational  and  civil 
privileges  identical  with  those  accord- 
ed to  man ;  nay,  their  advocacy 
would  advance  a  step  further,  and 
obliterate,  at  once  and  forever,  the 
lines  which  have  hitherto,  with  more 
or  less  clearness,  defined  the  spheres 
of  the  sexes.     Others  regard   woman 


as  an  inferior  being,  in  many  respects, 
doubtless,  a  useful  member  of  society ; 
but  considered  legally,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  civil  rights  and  privileges, 
merely  an  object.  The  sentiments  of 
this  class  have  recently  been  voiced 
by  the  Attorney- General  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  has  stated  o^cially 
that,  whatever  a  woman  may  be,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  she  is  not  a  person. 
Another  class,  while  admitting  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  in  every  respect, 
counsels  contentment  with  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things.  The  advocates 
of  this  theory  fear  that  if  woman 
presses  her  claims  and  secures  identi- 
cal civil,  legal,  and  educational  privi- 
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leges  with  man  she  becomes  his  rival, 
loses  womanliness  of  character,  and 
the  undoubted  privileges  which,  as  a 
woman,  she  now  possesses.  They 
urge,  and  with  a  good  degree  of 
plausibiHty,  that  identical  privileges 
must  tend  to  an  identical  sphere,  and 
that  man  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
tain a  feeling  of  chivalry  or  even  af- 
fection for  a  being  who  "  dabbles  in 
stocks,  wrangles  at  the  bar,  or  joins 
her  voice  in  the  roar  around  the  hust- 
ings," and  that  the  consequent  sacrifice 
will  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  gain. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  majority  aver 
that  marriage  is  the  ultimatum,  the 
sole  aim  and  end  of  a  woman's  life  ; 
her  sphere  is  the  family  circle,  and 
her  education  should  be  such  as  will 
best  qualify  her  to  minister  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  husband  and 
children.  True,  women  of  aspiring 
natures  may  look  beyond  this  narrrow 
sphere,  and  find  that  their  duty  is — 
we  quote  from  a  recent  writer  on  this 
important  subject — to  entertain  the 
world  and  amuse  it  in  profitable  ways, 
to  minister  in  all  womanliness  to  its 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual 
health  and  comfort.  These  theorists 
require  that  women  shall  be  marvels 
of  culinary  skill,  pretty  and  accom- 
plished ;  they  must  possess  cultivated 
and  aesthetic  tastes,  must  be  able  to 
converse  intelligently  and  vivaciously 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day ;  and  they 
assert  that  the  best  education  for 
woman,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is 
that  which  will  prepare  her  to  shine 
with  ease  and  elegance  in  the  social 
circle. 

But,  without  entering  further  into 
the  detail  of  these  various  theories, 
we  believe  that  sensible  men  and 
women  will  agree  in  the  statement 
that  the  best  education  for  human 
beings  is  that  which  will  most  thor- 
oughly prepare  them  to  act  well  their 
part  in  life;  and  that  any  theory  regard- 
ing the  position  and  education  of  wo- 
man which  is  based  on  the  assumption 


that  the  sexes  were  designed  to 
occupy  identical  spheres,  or  that  they 
require,  as  sexes,  the  same  kind  of 
education,  is  not  only  false,  but  posi- 
tively hurtful.  Now,  as  regards  the 
true  theory  of  education,  namely, 
preparation  for  life  and  duty,  what  are 
the  facts  in  the  case?  With  large 
numbers  of  women  life  is  a  constant 
struggle  for  bread.  True,  sooner  or 
later  many  women  marry,  but  previ- 
ous to  marriage  thousands  are  obliged 
to  support  themselves,  and  not  a  few 
subsequently  are  compelled  to  earn 
bread  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. Therefore  a  woman  is  not  truly 
educated  unless  equipped  to  earn 
respectably  and  successfully  her  own 
livelihood  ;  and  we  say,  emphatically, 
that  parents,  however  wealthy,  should 
make  their  daughters  independent  of 
all  circumstances  and  contingencies 
by  giving  them,  together  with  ad- 
vantages  of  training  in  domestic  econ- 
omy and  the  accomplishments,  a 
trade  or  profession. 

In  many  respects,  especially  in 
matters  pertaining  to  woman's  useful- 
ness and  happiness,  the  present  is  an 
age  of  progress.  A  few  years  ago 
women  were  excluded  from  many 
spheres  of  labour,  and  consequently 
to  those  who  were  dependent  on  their 
own  exertions  the  struggle  for  daily 
bread  was  severe.  To-day  almost  all 
trades  and  professions  are  thrown 
open  to  women ;  and  many  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  these  openings  to 
enter  fields  of  labour  formerly  occu- 
pied wholly  by  men.  This  tendency 
to  enlarged  liberty  of  action  for  wo- 
men cannot  but  be  hailed  with  satis- 
faction by  sensible  people  of  all 
classes. 

Besides  this  increased  liberty  of  ac' 
tion  in  the  various  departments  of 
labour,  we  have  conceded  on  all  sides 
the  demand  for  the  higher  education 
of  woman.  Less  than  forty  years  ago 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  received  her  well- 
earned  degree  in  the  Medical  College 
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of  Geneva,  New  York.  Immediately 
after,  though  admitting  her  superiority 
as  a  student,  the  faculty  closed  the 
doors  of  the  college  to  other  women. 
About  the  same  period  Harriet  Hos- 
mer  went  from  college  to  college  seek- 
ing admission  to  lectures  on  anatomy, 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  herself  for 
her  chosen  profession.  Art,  and  was 
finally  admitted,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Principal,  to  the  college 
of  St.  Louis.  To-day,  facilities  for 
the  highest  education  in  literature, 
art,  and  science  are  afibrded  women 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
as  a  result  we  find  them  pursuing 
scientific  studies  and  equipping  them- 
selves with  ease  for  the  successful 
practice  of  the  professions.  On  this 
continent  alone  we  have  more  than 
one  hundred  women  practising  law, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  medical 
practitioners.  And  from  a  Madras 
newspaper  we  learn  that  recently  a 
native  lady  has  been  granted  permis- 
sion by  a  sub-magistrate  to  practise 
in  his  court  as  a  private  pleader ;  that 
also  four  ladies  have  by  the  local 
medical  college  been  admitted  to 
practise.  In  Bengal  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  has,  in  opposition  to  the 
council  of  the  medical  college  there, 
ordered  the  admission  of  female  stu- 
dents who  are  quafified  by  general 
education  ;  and  the  Indian  Daily 
News  states  that  a  native  lady  has 
been  enrolled  as  a  pupil  in  the  prim- 
ary class  of  the  medical  college  hos- 
pital, Calcutta.  From  these  and 
other  facts  which  might  be  presented, 
we  infer  that  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine  is  but  an  outcome  of  the 
higher  education  of  woman. 

In  considering  the  medical  profes- 
sion as  a  legitimate  field  into  which 
the  talents  and  energies  of  woman 
may  be  directed,  it  is  well  for  us 
at  the  outset  to  inquire  whether  her 
mental  capabilities  are  sufficient  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  scientific  know- 
ledge required,  and  whether  she  pos- 


sesses the  natural  qualifications  ne- 
cessary to  insure  success  and  enable 
her  to  compete  creditably  with  her 
brother  man.  This  question  of  abil- 
ity can  best  be  settled  by  a  reference 
to  the  high  positions  in  the  various 
departments  of  medical  knowledge 
and  practice  to  which  ladies  on  the 
continent,  Britain,  and  America  have 
attained.  In  this  connection  the 
names  of  the  renowned  and  scholarly 
Mesdames  Lachapelle  and  Boivin  will 
occur  to  many.  These  ladies  have 
written  ably  and  accurately  on  the 
subjects  of  the  diseases  ot  women. 
Their  writings  have  always  commanded 
the  highest  respect  of  the  Profession, 
and  have  passed  into  medical  litera- 
ture as  standard  opinions.  Madame 
la  Reine,  the  French  "  sage  femme," 
has  been  a  medical  practitioner  up- 
wards of  sixty  years,  during  which 
period  she  has  attended  nearly  seven 
thousand  cases  in  the  depairtment  ot 
midwifery  alone.  In  Britain  we  may 
note  the  translation  from  the  French 
by  Dr.  Agnes  McLaren,  of  Courty's 
great  work  on  the  diseases  of  the 
uterus,  etc.  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan, 
of  London,  England,  has  written  a 
preface  to  Dr.  McLaren's  work  in 
which  he  compliments  the  translator, 
not  only  on  her  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  but  on  her  ability 
to  convert  it  into  accurate,  scientific 
English.  Dr.  McLaren  is  not  inferior 
to  any  in  the  practice  of  medicine ; 
she  studied  at  Montpellier  under  Pro- 
fessor Courty,  whose  work  she  so 
ably  clothes  in  an  English  dress. 
We  may  also  mention  Mrs.  Scharlieb, 
M.B.,  B.Sc,  London,  who  recently, 
on  the  completion  of  her  medical 
studies,  took  the  scholarship  and  gold 
medal  in  midwifery,  at  the  examina- 
tion in  the  London  University,  as  well 
as  honours  in  medicine,  forensic  medi- 
cine, and  surgery.  In  America  we  may 
single  out  from  many  others  Dr.  Mary 
Putnam  Jacobi  and  Dr.  L.  Black, 
who  are  well  known  in   the  scientific 
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world  by  their  papers  in  medical  jour- 
nals, which  show  an  amount  of  schol- 
arship and  careful  observation  that 
would  be  highly  creditable  to  any 
member  of  the  profession. 

Apart  from  intellectual  ability,  we 
believe  that  woman  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  other  and  various 
qualifications  for  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Her  power  of  at- 
tention to  detail  and  ability  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  with  rapidity  will  assist 
her  to  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the 
various  cases  coming  under  her  no- 
tice. Her  courage,  endurance,  and 
hopefulness  will  enable  her  to  meet 
with  calmness  great  emergencies,  and 
prompt  to  the  use  of  remedies,  when 
ordinarily  effort  with  hope  would  be 
abandoned;  while  her  delicacy  of 
touch,  tact,  and  deftness  in  the  sick 
room  admirably  qualify  her  for  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art,  especially 
among  children  and  nervous  females. 
It  must  ever  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  a  woman  may  possess  all 
these  qualifications  and  yet  be  physi- 
cally unfit  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. To  be  a  successful  prac- 
titioner the  woman  must  have  a  vig- 
orous physical  constitution,  and 
should  enjoy  good  health,  in  order 
that  she  may  be  capable  of  enduring 
the  continued  strain  which  the  exer- 
cise of  the  medical  profession  invari- 
ably necessitates. 

Hitherto,  especially  in  Canada,  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  medical 
education  of  women  have  prevented 
the  sex  from  entering  a  profession 
"  wherein  she  may  most  naturally  be 
expected  to  arrive  at  eminence  *  * 
and  in  which  many  are  enjoying  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  their  honourable 
industry."  After  all  that  may  be  said 
in  its  favour,  we  must  confess  that 
there  has  always  seemed  to  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  indelicacy  in  classes 
of  men  and  women  attending  lectures 
on  physiology,  anatomy,  midwifery, 
and  kindred  subjects.      Happily,  as 


far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  objec- 
tion is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Two 
Women's  Medical  Colleges  have  re- 
cendy  been  established,  one  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  the  other  in  Kings- 
ton. The  faculty  of  both  these  col- 
leges consists  of  men  eminent  in  the 
profession ;  and  all  the  appliances 
necessary  for  the  study  of  medicine  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  students.  It  may 
be  interesting  and  gratifying  to  Cana- 
dian ladies  to  know  that  Dr.  Augusta 
Stowe  GuUen,  the  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  Toronto  Women's 
Medical  College,  is  a  Canadian,  and 
that  she  received  her  medical  educa- 
tion in  Canada,  having  studied  at 
Toronto  Medical  College  under  some 
of  the  very  gentlemen  with  whom  she 
is  now  so  honourably  associated.  In 
passing  we  may  note  that  the  Toronto 
Women's  Medical  College  is  situated 
contiguous  to  the  General  Hospital, 
in  the  theatre  of  which  institution 
special  accommodation  has  been  made 
for  lady  students.  This  new  depar- 
ture in  education  in  Canada  is  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
must  command  it,  especially  when  it 
becomes  generally  known  that  such 
men  as  Dr.  Barrett,  Dr.  Geo.  Wright, 
Rev.  Principal  Cavan,  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, Rev.  Dr.  McLaren,  ex-convener 
of  General  Assembly's  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Committee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  Principal  Grant,  of 
Queen's  College,  Rev.  Dr.  King,  and 
others  have  given  to  the  infant  scheme 
their  countenance  and  support. 

The  promoters  of  the  medical  edu- 
cation of  women  with  a  view  to  their 
entering  the  profession  as  practition- 
ers must  not,  however,  overlook  the 
fact  that  in  certain  quarters  there  are 
prejudices  and  objections  to  over- 
come. Some  of  these  objections  were 
ably  answered  by  Dr.  Barrett,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Toronto  Wo- 
men's Medical  College,  in  his  address 
at  the  opening  of  this  college.  In 
speaking  of  the  special  departments 
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in  the  practice  of  the  profession  suit- 
able and  accessible  to  women,  Dr. 
Barrett  said:  "In  the  general  treat- 
ment of  infahtile  diseases  and  of  those 
incidental  to  female  youth,  it  may 
with  confidence  be  expected  that 
woman  will  obtain  a  favourable  field 
for  the  exercise  of  her  professional 
skill ;  while  as  obstetricians  many  will 
prove  the  equals  of  the  renowned  Mes- 
dames  Boivin  and  Lachapelle.  Also 
as  a  wife  and  mother  she  will  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  bring  into  play  the 
valuable  knowledge  with  which  this 
study  will  have  endowed  her,  at  the 
same  time  rendering  the  woman  a 
capable  -bread-winner  when  circum- 
stances may  render  it  necessary  that 
she  should  assume  the  maintenance 
of  those  dependent  upon  her  exer- 
tions." The  fact  that  many  medical 
women  entering  the  profession  in  this 
country  will  choose  certain  depart- 
ments, such  as  some  one  of  the  natural 
sciences,  in  which  they  will  become 
proficient,  should  prevent  their  breth- 
ren of  the  profession  from  entertain- 
ing any  fears  of  rivalry  or  unfair  com- 
petition. 

But,  while  there  may  be,  at  least  in 
the  minds  of  some,  a  question  as  to 
the  advisability  of  women  practising 
medicine  in  this  country,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  necessity 
in  the  East.  On  the  subject  of  the 
medical  education  of  women  the 
Times  says  :  "  With  regard  to  the  fit- 
ness of  women  for  medical  practice 
in  this  country  opinions  differ.  In 
regard  to  India,  however,  there  need 
be  no  discussion  about  fitness ;  the 
question  there  is  not  one  between 
women  and  men  as  physicians,  but 
between  a  woman  physician  and  none 
at  all."  The  male  natives  resort  in 
great  numbers  to  English  surgeons 
and  hospitals,  but  a  man  is  never 
consulted  by  a  woman  in  the  Hindu 
household.  True,  some  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  women  in  India  are  willing 
to  resort  to  the  hospitals  opened  by 


missionaries,  or  the  Indian  Medical 
Service ;  as  a  general  rule,  however, 
a  Hindu  woman  would  rather  die 
than  receive  assistance  from  a  male 
physician,  at  least  if  that  assistance 
require  that  he  should  enter  the 
zenana,  the  apartments  sacred  to  the 
women  in  their  Hindu  home.  In  a 
recent  lecture  given  at  Chautauqua, 
Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  says  :  "  Who 
now  doubts  that  medical  science 
ought  to  be  carried  to  the  doors  of 
Hindu  households  by  women  trained 
in  all  the  medical  science  of  the  Occi- 
dent?" And  Dr.  Bielby,  a  promi- 
nent lady  physician  of  Lucknow, 
India,  writes  :  "  The  need  for  medi- 
cal missionaries  for  the  zenanas  is  so 
great  that  none  can  tell  half  its 
need  unless  they  are  here  to  see. 
Hundreds  die  for  the  want  of  the 
medical  attention  that  only  a  qualified 
medical  lady  can  give  ;  and  the  dream 
that  the  zenanas  will  soon  be  open  to 
medical  men  is  a  vain  one ;  the  time 
is  far  distant,  and  it  is  7iow  that  these 
women  are  suffering." 

The  following  incident  related  by  a 
returned  missionary  at  an  assemblage 
convened  in  the  interests  of  missions, 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  some  three 
years  ago,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  se- 
clusion of  women  of  high  caste  in 
India,  and  of  the  customs  which  hin- 
der them  from  availing  themselves  of 
medical  help  from  the  male  physi- 
cians :  A  medical  missionary  was 
called  to  save  the  life  of  a  wife  of  a 
prominent  Hindu  gentleman,  after 
the  native  physicians  had  failed  to  be 
of  service.  He  could  not  see  the  pa- 
tient, and  was  refused  admission  to 
the  zenana.  Finally,  as  the  case  was 
urgent,  he  was  permitted  to  go  into 
the  room  where  the  woman  lay.  She 
stretched  her  arm  through  a  curtain. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  feel  her  pulse, 
but  the  husband  felt  it  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  physician,  and  thus  a 
certain  amount  of  information  was  ob- 
tained.     This  was,  however,  deemed 
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insufficient  by  the  physician,  and  a 
slit  was  cut  in  the  screen  and  the 
poor  patient  was  made  to  protrude 
her  tongue  through  it,  and  so  further 
knowledge  as  to  her  physical  state 
was  obtained,  and  the  physician  en- 
abled to  prescribe  the  proper  reme- 
dies. But  that  husband  would  rather 
have  followed  the  dead  body  of  his 
wife  to  the  "  burning  god  "  than  to 
have  allowed  this  male  medical  mis- 
sionary to  see  her. 

The  miseries  entailed  upon  native 
women  in  India  by  diseases  which 
might  either  be  prevented  or  cured 
have  long  been  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  Medical  Service, 
and  these  were  the  first  to  suggest 
that  female  medical  education  in  Eng- 
land would  have  its  best  outlet  in 
India.  The  same  advice  might  be 
offered  to-day  with  propriety  to  Can- 
ada, as  there  are  thousands  of  open- 
ings in  both  India  and  China  for  lady 
medical  practitioners.  India  herself 
is  opening  her  eyes  to  the  need  of 
lady  doctors,  and  has  made  a  com- 


mencement in  the  way  of  an  effort  to 
meet  the  demand.  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  recently  been 
collected  in  Bombay  to  found  a  na- 
tive hospital  for  women,  and  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  contribut- 
ed to  guarantee  the  salaries  of  two 
English  lady  physicians  for  two  or 
three  years  in  that  city.  The  ladies 
whose  salaries  are  thus  guaranteed 
are  to  be  allowed  to  collect  fees  from 
those  who  can  pay  them  ;  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  large  incomes  they 
will  undoubtedly  make  will  induce 
others  to  follow  their  example. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  wide  field 
of  usefulness  open  to  medical  ladies 
at  home  in  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children,  and 
abroad  as  medical  missionaries  or 
practitioners,  it  may  be  expected  that 
many  Canadian  women  possessing 
the  natural  and  special  qualifications 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
now  offered  them  for  medical  educa- 
tion, and  fit  themselves  for  the  prac- 
tice of  this  most  honourable  profession. 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOLBOY. 


IN  the  apocrypha  of  one  of .  our 
Universities  it  is  written  that  an 
undergradute  once  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion concerning  Esau  that  he  was  a 
Hebrew  who  wrote  fables  and  sold  the 
copyright  for  a  mass  of  potash.  The 
ingenious  descendant  of  ^sop  who 
constructed  the  above  admirable  little 
fable  erred,  like  Mr.  Shapira,  on  the 
question  of  age.  He  should  have 
made  his  hero  thirteen  years  old,  and 
not  twenty ;  and  then  all  who  know 
anything  of  the  effects  of  our  modern 
system  of  cram  on  the  mind  of  the 
average  British  schoolboy  would  have 
accepted  the  anecdote  as  authentic. 
In  the  times  of  Hilpah  and  Shalum 
the  present  curriculum  of  our  private 
schools   would  no  doubt  have  been 


excellently  calculated  to  meet  the 
wants  of  an  adolescence  extending 
over  a  century  or  so ;  but  the  school- 
days of  middle-class  youth  begin  now, 
as  a  rule,  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
and  end  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and 
the  attempt  to  compress  into  those 
few  years  the  acquirement  of  four  or 
five  languages,dead  andliving,together 
with  a  respectable  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics, both  pure  and  mixed,  and  a 
smattering  of  science  is  scarcely  cal- 
culated to  remove  the  reproach  which 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  lately  addressed 
to  us  as  a  nation  on  the  score  of 
lucidity.  Probably  every  school  has 
its  mental  ostriches,  who  can  digest 
whatever  amount  of  information  they 
are  crammed  with  ;   but  the  school- 
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boy  of  the  Dick  Bultitude  type  (and 
there  are  many  thousands  of  Dick 
Bultitudes  among  English  schoolboys) 
generally  finds  himself,  after  a  year  or 
two  at  a  private  school,  in  unconscious 
agreement  with  Socrates  that  "nothing 
can  be  known."  It  is  his  habit  ac- 
cordingly, as  his  unfortunate  instruc- 
tors are  painfully  aware,  to  substitute 
for  the  effort  to  learn  an  attempt  to 
guess ;  and  the  results  he  arrives  at  are 
often  irresistibly  suggestive  of  mental 
processes  analogous  to  those  pursued 
by  the  personage  who  read  up  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  the  article  "China" 
and  the  article  "Metaphysics,"  and 
combined  the  information  thus  ac- 
quired. The  youthful  philologist  who 
defined  "customs'  duty"  as  "a  usual 
or  common  duty  "  had  probably  never 
heard  of  this  personage,  but  un- 
consciously to  himself  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  same  school.  There  is  a 
suggestion,  too,  of  a  similar  habit  of 
thought  in  the  boy  who  replied,  when 
asked  for  the  meaning  of  the  word 
character,  that  "character  means  the 
Hfe  or  biography  of  a  person,  which 
cannot  be  seen,  but  only  heard  of 
when  a  situation  is  required,"  and 
something  more  than  a  suggestion  in 
the  genius  who  stated,  in  answer  to  a 
question  intended  to  draw  from  him 
the  history  of  St.  Philip  and  the 
Eunuch,  that  "  Phihp  was  a  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  at  first  a  heathen, 
but  afterwards  was  converted  to 
Christianity  and  baptized  by  Enoch." 
But  the  model  on  whom  the  British 
schoolboy  most  frequently  forms  him- 
self is  unquestionably  Mrs.  Malaprop. 
The  excellent  old  lady  herself  might 
have  envied  him  "  the  nice  derange- 
ment of  his  epitaphs."  He  has  been 
known  to  define  a  satire  as  "  a  poem 
containing  a  severe  census,"  and  to 
characterize  Moliere  as  a  "chronic 
poet,"  and  the  elephant  as  "a  very 
veracious  animal."  To  the  despair  of 
his  preceptors,  he  will  refer  in  all 
simplicity  of  soul  tp  the  work  of  the 


Apostles  in  "healing  the  deceased;  " 
and  not  many  months  ago  there  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  an 
examiner  at  a  large  school  in  the  East 
of  England  a  short  narrative  of  the 
events  of  1588,  which  ended  with  the 
remarkable  words, "  Nothing  more  was 
seen  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Hence  it 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  In- 
visible Armada,  Armada  meaning  a 
fleet  of  ships."  One  is  inclined  to 
conjecture  that  it  must  have  been 
this  last  ingenuous  youth  who  referred 
to  the  Israehtes  during  their  desert 
wanderings  as  being  "fed  in  the 
manner  of  angels,"  and  "  guided  by 
day  by  a  pillow  of  clouds  and  at  night 
by  a  pillow  of  fire." 

In  one  respect  Mrs.  Malaprop 
could  not  hold  a  candle  to  our  school- 
boy. Admirable  as  she  was  when 
she  dealt  with  words,  she  sank  at  once 
into  the  commonplace  on  entering 
the  region  of  facts,  and  even  when  she 
spoke  of  an  "  allegory  "  was  content 
to  place  it  "  on  the  banks  of  Nile." 
But  the  British  schoolboy,  by  what- 
ever name  he  called  his  saurian, 
would  have  scorned  such  a  habitat 
for  the  brute.  He  might  have  housed 
it  in  the  Pyramids,  or  represented  it  as 
disputing  with  the  lion  the  supremacy 
of  the  desert ;  but  those  who  know  him 
best  are  best  aware  that  neither  as 
crocodile  nor  alligator  would  he  for  a 
moment  have  thought  of  permitting 
the  beast  to  lurk  in  the  mud  of  either 
Nile  or  Mississippi.  He  is  never  so 
remote  from  all  possibility  of  being 
right  as  when  his  guesses  shift  from 
words  to  facts.  Now,  as  existing 
methods  of  education  consist  largely 
of  attempts  to  cram  the  youthful  mind 
with  facts  and  data — the  hardest  of  facts 
and  baldest  of  data — it  would  speed- 
ily result,  were  that  mind  capable  of 
assimilating  the  crude  masses  of  food 
offered  to  it,  that  society  would  be 
horrified  by  the  apparition  (at  Christ- 
mas and  Midsummer)  of  a  brood  of 
young    monsters,     Happily   the   dis-' 
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positions  of  nine  in  every  ten  of  our 
British  youth  save  them  from  this  fate. 
There  is  nothing  the  average  school- 
boy is  in  less  danger  of  than  of  be- 
coming a  text-book  in  knickerbockers. 
The  pitiless  shower  of  facts  that  his 
instructors  pour  upon  him  may  con- 
fuse his  mind,  but  they  do  not  dwell 
there.  He  dismisses  all  thought  of 
them  as  soon  as  he  has  exchanged 
the  school-room  for  the  cricket-field ; 
and  it  is  only  as  examination  time 
draws  near  that  he  begins  to  make 
some  uncertain  and  desultory  efforts 
to  recall  whether  it  is  London  or 
Oxford  University  that  tradition  cre- 
dits King  Alfred  with  having  founded, 
and  whether  the  confusion  of  tongues 
took  place  at  Bethel  or  at  Babel.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  he  seldom  succeeds 
in  satisfying  himself  on  these  or  other 
points  ;  and  the  ingenious  hypotheses 
on  which  he  ventures  when  the  sheet 
of  examination  questions  is  actually 
before  him  generally  fall  very  far  short 
indeed  of  affording  satisfaction  to  his 
examiners.  Treated  as  he  is  apt  to 
treat  them,  facts  are  never  hard  or  dry. 
A  harmless  simply-worded  question 
concerning  the  delta  of  the  Nile  has 
been  known  to  extract  from  him  the  in- 
formation that  "  It  is  that  part  where  the 
river  falls  into  its  own  mouth  ;"  and 
he  has  proved  capable  of  citing,  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  ancient 
Egyptian  customs,  that  "  as  soon  as  a 
child  was  born  it  was  immediately 
thrown  into  the  Nile."  He  has  de- 
clared guano  to  be  a  fruit* from  Brazil, 
and  macaroni  a  kind  of  small  fish 
sold  in  Spain.  At  one  time  he  has 
achieved  distinction  for  himself  by 
declaring  a  monsoon  to  be  **a  very 
contrary  wind,  which  blows  twelve 
months  in  one  direction  and  then 
twelve  months  in  another;"  and 
again  by  characterizing  a  delta  as  "  a 
kind  of  swamp,  formed  after  aval- 
anches have  fallen  from  mountains 
and  the  sun  has  melted  them."  It 
does  not  matter  whether  he  is  dealing 


with  history  or  geography,  with  dead 
languages  or  living,  with  Scripture  or 
science,  there  is  always  room  for 
him  to  blunder,  and,  outside  the  do- 
mains of  arithmetic,  to  be  amusing. 
He  has  been  known  to  define  a 
postulate  as  "an  untruth  assumed," 
and  to  refer  to  matrimony  as  "  essen- 
tially necessary  to  salvation."  When 
asked  how  the  Good  Parliament 
earned  its  name,  he  has  replied  that 
it  was  "  because  the  Parliament  were 
silent" — a  view  that  may  be  pardoned 
him  in  consideration  of  the  events  of 
recent  Sessions  ;  and  he  has  inferred 
popular  representation  in  Parliament 
to  mean,  "when  they  are  there  sitting 
for  some  time,  without  doing  anything 
that  the  public  in  general  hear  of." 
He  has  been  found  capable  of  assum- 
ing the  curse  pronounced  against 
Adam  to  be,"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread,  for  out  of  it 
wast  thou  taken,  and  unto  it  thou 
shalt  return ; "  and  on  another  oc- 
casion of  perplexing  his  examiners 
with  the  no  less  extraordinary  version, 
"Thou  shalt  eat  ashes  all  the  days  of 
thy  life."  Equally  startling  is  his  the- 
ory of  the  doom  denounced  against 
the  serpent,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
thou  shalt  eat  dust,  until  thou  return 
unto  the  ground." 

Some  of  the  very  happiest  of  his  hits 
have  been  forthcoming  under  the 
pressure  of  linguistic  tests.  Thus  we 
find  him  offering  as  a  rendering  of 
"Nigros  oculos  habent  pueri," 
"  Neither  of  the  boys  have  eyes,"  and 
assuming  the  English  of  "Plus  ibi 
boni  mores  valent  quam  alibi  bona 
leges"  to  be  "Rather  good-bye  good 
manners  than  good-bye  good  laws." 
He  has  not  been  ashamed  to  construe 
"C.  J.  Caesar  anno  sexto  decimo  vitae 
patrem  amisit"  as  "C.  J.  Caesar  loved 
the  Father  of  Life  thirty-six  years," 
or  to  translate  "  Notre  effroi  augmeuta 
en  voyant  le  monstre  de  pr^s,"  "Our 
argument  ended  in  saying  the  monster 
had  taken  too  much,"     Nor  has  his 
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ingenuity  failed  him  in  the  least  when 
his  own  language  has  been  in  question. 
It  has  been  his  fortune  to  offer  as 
illustrations  of  the  correct  employ- 
ment of  the  word  synthesis  such 
sentences  as  "  The  Synthesis  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  took  place  in  the 
year  1707,"  and  "The  synthesis  of  the 
whelk  is  observable  for  its  symmetry." 
He  has  displayed  an  audacity  no  less 
happy  in  his  use  of  the  word  melli- 
fluous ;  speaking  of  the  bee  as  "  a 
mellifluous  insect,"  and  describing  a 
garden  as  "  swarming  with  mellifluous 
insects."  It  was  probably  an  abuse 
of  the  Latin  dictionary  that  misled 
him  into  giving  the  meaning  of  in- 
sulting as  "jumping  at  a  person  with 
words,"  but  his  own  unassisted  genius 
must  have  guided  him  to  the  happy 
conclusion  that  he  arrived  at  when  he 
distinguished  between  "perspire  "  and 
"sweat,"  as  "a  polite  and  unpolite 
word,  both  meaning  hot."  Nothing 
could  be  better  in  its  way  than  his 
definition  of  "proud,"  "To  think 
oneself  everybody ; "  or  of  "rude," 
"Anybody  who  calls  another  names 
in  the  streets." 

No  feature  of  his  many-sided  genius 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  ingenuity 
and  success  with  which,  when  called 
on  to  paraphrase  passages  from  Eng- 
lish poets,  he  labours  to  deprive  the 
author  committed  to  his  mercies  of 
every  shred  of  sense  and  meaning. 
Thus,  he  has  been  known  to  represent 
Lear  as  calling  on  the  thunder  to 
burn  his  white  hairs,  and  Cordelia  as 
declaring  that  her  love  is  more  ponder- 
ous than  her  tongue.  But  the  most 
astounding  paraphrase  we  can  re- 
member him  ever  to  have  perpetrated 
was  his  version  of  the  well-known 
couplet  in  the  Deserted  Village  : 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its 
man. 

It  is  incredible,  but  nevertheless  true, 
that  h^  explaine4  this  to  mean,  "That 


there  was  a  time,  before  England  was 
burdened  with  her  present  griefs,  when 
every  rood  of  ground  sent  a  member 
to  Parliament." 

Such  as  he  is,  he  is  what  cram 
has  made  him.  We  may  term  him 
the  unconscious  satirist  of  the  sys- 
tem, through  whose  mouth  it  stands 
condemned.  For  the  rest,  he  is  in 
small  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  it. 
Fond  mammas  sometimes  shudder  at 
his  description  of  the  burden  of  mental 
toil  that  weighs  on  him,  and  dread  its 
crushing  him  into  an  early  grave ;  but 
the  unfortunate  instructors  whose 
dreary  mission  it  is  to  pile  mountains 
of  information  on  his  devoted  head 
know  that  he  is  as  lively  as  an  eel  in 
wriggling  out  of  all  danger  of  being 
crushed.  It  is  true  that  once,  while 
smarting  under  the  consequences 
of  having  stated  that  "a  circle  has 
only  one  straight  line  which  is  called 
the  circumference,  and  encloses  a 
space  by  meeting  again  where  it 
started,"  and,  further,  that  "  a  circle 
has  no  parts  and  no  magnitude,"  he 
was  found  annotating  the  margin  of 
his  Euclid  with  "Often  and  often  in 
my  misery  I  have  thought  of  going 
down  to  the  river,  and  throwing  myself 
in,  and  becoming  food  for  the  fishes  ;" 
but  this  threat  of  quitting  a  world  un- 
worthy of  him  was  altogether  excep- 
tional on  his  part.  The  disposition  to 
temporary  insanity  that  he  induces  is 
in  others,  and  not  in  himself  It  is 
his  teachers  who  feel  their  mental 
balance  tottering  when,  after  months 
of  patient  effort  to  bring  him  to  a 
creditable  examinational  standard, 
they  find  him  asserting  with  easy  con- 
fidence that  "a  tornado  is  a  peculiar 
species  of  a  bird  found  only  in  the 
Indian  archipelago,"  or  explaining  that 
a  poll  tax  was  "  a  tax  by  which  every 
one  who  had  a  head  had  to  pay  so 
much  to  the  king,"  or  construing 
"Homerum  oculis  captum  esse  con- 
stat," "Homer  agreed  that  his  eyes 
wer^  enough,"or  rendering  "Entends- 
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tu  le  tonnere  au  lointain  ?  Non,  mais 
j'entends  le  mugissement  des  vagues," 
into  such  English  as  "  Do  you  hear  it 
thundering  at  a  distance?  No,  but  I 
hear  the  magic  of  the  ogres."  It  is 
his  teachers,  again,  who  doubt  their 
sanity  when  they  find  him  deliberately 
committing  to  paper  the  statement 
that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  be- 
headed in  England,  and  died  at 
Edinburgh,  or  asserting  that  the 
Israelites  were  fed  in  the  desert  "by 
unleavened  bread,  which  fell  from 
heaven,"  or  describing  the  Mississippi 
as  a  river  which  •'  has  no  mouth  to 
let  the  water  out  of,"  and  silencing  in 
advance  all  possible  objection  to  this 
hypothesis  by  the  convincing  explana- 
tion, "The  sun  draws  the  water  up; 
that  is  the  reason  why  this  river  does 
not  overflow  its  banks."  But,  if  they 
are  wise,  they  do  not  treat  such  efforts 
of  his  genius  quite  seriously.  They 
credit  him  with  sincerity  in  many 
blunders,  but  not  in  all.  Even  the 
bewilderment  that  perpetual  cram  in- 


duces has  its  limits  ;  and  although  we 
may  be  disposed  to  accept  as  its 
victim  the  ingenuous  youth  who  re- 
ferred Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  to  a  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  income-tax,  and  even 
his  fellow  who  declared  that  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed 
"because  the  law  used  to  swindle 
people  who  went  to  it  for  judgment," 
and  who  explained  the  benefit  it  con- 
ferred on  the  English  nation  to  be  that 
"  a  man  can  now  only  be  judged  by 
persons  in  the  same  line  of  business," 
human  credulity  revolts  from  the  de- 
mand made  on  it  by  the  audacious 
youth  who  replied  to  the  question 
whether  Elizabeth  had  descendants, 
"  She  was  the  father  of  James  I." 
One  prefers  to  regard  him  as  the 
utterer  of  a  protest,  admirable  in  its 
way,  against  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
a  world  which  had  done  its  worst  to 
convert  him  into  a  walking  text-book, 
and  which  he  felt  had  much  better 
suffer  him  to  remain  a  boy. — The 
Saturday  Review, 


Emerson  said  something  like  this :  "  We 
send  our  boy  to  school,  but  the  boys  on  the 
play-ground  educate  him." 

"  If  you  are  a  poor  teacher  you  will  do 
most  of  the  talking  yourself;  if  a  good 
teacher,  you  will  have  the  pupils  do  most  of 
it."  Yes,  and  if  you  are  a  good  teacher  you 
will  not  scold  a  pupil  for  stumbling  and  tumb- 
ling before  he  has  learned  to  talk,  nor  demol- 
ish the  bashful  boy  or  girl  with  a  stern  "  sit 
down,"  because  he  is  neither  a  dictionary  nor 
a  grammar  unto  himself.  The  good  teacher 
takes  his  pupils  as  they  are,  not  as  he  would 
have  them,  a  priori ;  that  is,  as  he  thinks 
they  ought  to  be,  and  builds  from  the  foun- 
dation as  he  finds  it.  How  many  teachers 
fret  and  fume,  and  make  uncomfortable  both 
the  children  and  themselves,  because  they 
find  them  ignorant  where  they  should  be 
wise,  and  that  their  previous  training  has  not 
obliterated  all  indications  of  their  descent 
from  old  Adam  ;  or,  as  the  biologists  will 
have  it,  from  a  dam  with  an  appendage  ! 


The  Education  of  our  Girls. — The 
old  notion  that  education  spoilt  our  servants 
lingers  among  us  yet,  and  many  are  asking 
what  sort  of  wives  and  mothers  are  our  learned 
girls  likely  to  make  ?  To  say  the  least,  we 
reply,  no  worse  than  the  girls  made  who  had 
not  the  learning.  For  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood depend  very  largely  upon  natural  dis- 
position, cultured  character,  and  their  own 
mother's  influence  upon  them.  To  say  the 
most,  we  reply,  better  wives,  as  they  are 
likely  to  come  near  to,  and  sympathise  fully 
with,  the  best  in  their  husbands,  and  will  act 
from  cultured  judgment  and  thought  in  house- 
hold affairs,  and  better  mothers,  as  they  can 
more  wisely  train  their  children ;  as  they 
will  be  less  liable  to  try  all  sorts  of  medical 
nostrums ;  and  as  they  will  skilfully  endea- 
vour to  culture  in  harmony  the  bodily  and 
mental  faculties.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  much  of  the  advanced  education  of  our 
girls  is  directly  practical^  bearing  on  house- 
hold claims  and  duties. — Ex, 
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PRIZE  POEM,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 

BY   J.    H.    BOWES. 
THE    GREAT   NORTH-WEST. 

No  fabled  land  of  song  and  joy  is  this 

That  lieth  in  the  glow  of  eventide ; 

Nor  sung  by  bards  of  old  in  minstrel  strain  ;    . 

Yet  he  who  reads  its  history  shall  learn 

Of  doughty  deeds  well  worth  all  knightly  fame. 

It  is  a  land  of  rivers  flowing  free, 

Lake-mirrored  mountains  rising  proud  and  stern, 

A  land  of  spreading  prairies  ocean  wide, 

Of  mighty  forests'  dark  majestic  shades. 

Where  harsh  sounds  slumber  in  the  hush  of  gloom 

And  peace  hath  brooded  with  outstretched  wings. 

Upon  the  western  shore  soft  breaks  the  wave, 

Rolling  with  measured  pace  upon  the  sands  ; 

Far  to  the  north  the  ocean  washes  cold 

Where  reigneth  icy  solitude  supreme. 

Here  every  season  has  its  varied  charm. 

Stern  winter  shrouds  in  snow  each  mountain  side. 

Till  spring  sets  free  the  captive  bud  and  shoot, 

And  wood  and  grove  breaks  out  in  joyous  song 

Then  summer  suns  bring  forth  a  fuller  bloom, 

While  autumn  gilds  the  green  with  flaming  red, 

And  reapers  gather  in  the  golden  grain, 

Shouting  in  merriment  the  harvest  home. 

But  every  mindful  history  repeats 

The  tale  of  sons  heroic  of  old  France, 

Who  came  and  with  brave  hearts  no  labour  shunned  : 

They  pierced  the  tangled  brake,  they  plied  the  axe, 

Encountering  dangers,  yet  victorious. 

While  lofty  bulwarks  and  far-distant  forts 

Mark  their  endeavour  and  enshrine  their  name. 

Here  dwelt  the  Indian  when  the  years  were  young, 

There  lingers  many  a  legend  of  his  race 

Near  reed-fringed  lake  and  deep  and  dark  ravine. 

But  he  has  fallen  as  the  autumn  leaf. 

Yet  not  before  the  herald  of  great  joy 

Bore  to  the  farthest  homes  the  cross  of  hope, 

And  in  the  shades  profaned  by  pagan  rites 

The  red  man  bowed  his  knee  and  worshipped  God. 

Such  was  the  past  of  this  great  Northern  land, 

A  past  of  stillness  and  of  nature's  reign. 

But  lo  !  a  change.     From  far  across  the  sea 
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Behold  there  comes  a  mighty  multitude 

From  Britain's  isle,  from  Erin's  verdant  strand, 

From  craggy  Scotland,  and  from  sunny  France. 

They  come,  they  come,  their  native  soil  forsake, 

Pursuing  fortune  in  another  clime, 

A  younger,  sunnier  land,  where  life  breathes  hope, 

While  nature  freely  gives  of  her  rich  store. 

Here  little  children  come  from  haunts  of  vice, 

From  cities'  pestilent  and  fevered  streets. 

With  wonder  gaze  they  at  the  limpid  streams, 

The  lakes  and  flower-strewn   plains  of  Canada. 

And  here  a  mighty  people  shall  arise, 

A  people  nurtured  in  full  liberty, 

Free  as  the  wind  that  blows  from  sea  to  sea, 

Strong  as  the  eagle  soaring  to  the  sun ; 

And  they  shall  love  their  land  with  patriot's  love, 

And  guard  her  borders  as  the  men  of  old 

Their  country  guarded  in  the  hour  of  need ; 

Yet  not  forgetful  of  the  Motherland, 

Who  scans  with  kindly  eye  her  child's  career. 

Wafting  a  blessing  o'er  the  mighty  sea. 

And  smiling  homes  shall  blossom  near  and  far, 

Adown  the  rivers  glide  the  flying  craft, 

The  palpitating  engine  cross  the  plain, 

The  busy  murmur  of  a  toiling  world 

Shall  violate  the  stillness  of  the  woods, 

Where  roam  the  deer  in  full  security. 

Such  be  thy  future,  O  thou  land  of  hope. 

Where  in  the  fear  of  God  and  loving  home, 

Thy  people  shall  increase ;  O  may  thy  soil 

Bear  many  a  thinker,  many  a  man  of  might, 

Many  a  hero  fitted  to  command. 

Many  a  statesman  fitted  to  control. 

May  enemies  ne'er  cross  thy  borderland ; 

But  if  they  come,  if  the  stern  blast  of  war 

Ring  shrill  and  clear  and  rouse  thee  from  thy  rest, 

May  all  thy  sons  rise,  valiant  hearts  and  true, 

To  battle  for  the  land  their  fathers  sought ; 

Then  safe,  reposing  on  their  laurels  won, 

Love  it  with  greater  love  for  dangers  past. 

Such  may  thy  future  be— nor  great  alone 

In  never  sated  commerce— rather  great 

In  all  that  welds  a  people  heart  to  heart : 

Among  thy  sons  may  many  a  leader  spring. 

By  whom  the  ship  of  State  well  piloted. 

Thy  haven  of  wide  empire  thou  mayest  reach, 

An  empire  stretching  from  the  western  wave. 

To  where  the  rosy  dawn  inflames  the  seas. 
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UNIVERSITY  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


CAMBRIDGE  PROBLEMS. 

November,  1882. 

Prove  the  identity 
{ax  +  djy+cz)^  +{ay+dz+cxy  +  (az+dx+cjy)^ 

-  ^{ax  +  by  +  cz) {ay  +  bz  +  cx)[az  +  6x  +  cy) 

—  {a^+b^+c^~T,abc)[x^+y^+z^  -^xyz) 
we  have  {x^  +y^  +z^  -  sxyz) 

=  {x+y  +  z){x  +  <oy+m''z){x+  wy+o,)'' 
where  i,  m,  w^  are  the  roots  of  :i?3_i— q, 
and  0)3  =  1. 

Denoting  ax  +  by  +  cz  by  X^  bx  +cy  +  az 
by  K,  etc.,  we  have 
X»  +  F3  +  ^3  _  T^xYZ  -  {X^  F+  Z) 

=  {a  +  b  +  c  x+y  +  z){a  +  t^b  +  o)''c) 

{x  +  (ay+<a^z){a  +  u'^b+aiC)  .    {X+ (a^  +  OiZ) 

=  (a»  +  b^  +  c^  -  2,abc)  {x^  +  y^  ■\- z^  -  Sxyz). 

Q.E.D. 
Effecting  the  reductions  thus 

u}^a+  (ab  +  c—  u)^{(o^a  +  uib  +  c) 

etc.  =  etc.,     •.•  0,8  =  1. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 
L.  B.  Davidson,  H.  M.  P.  S.,  Glenallan. 


I.  Simplify 


7x 


19 ..   7735    . 

2         67184  • 


3-i| 

(i .  1875  -  .97916)  +  (^  of  6i  +  TV-2-5V  of  3h) 

12  lbs.  6  oz.,  Avoir. 
~r2lbs.  60Z.,  Troy.  Ans.  i. 

2.  Along  a  certain  railway  96  miles  in 
length  there  is  a  distance  post  every  ^  mile, 
and  a  telegraph  pole  every  66  yds.  How 
many  of  the  telegraph  posts  might  serve  as 
distance  posts  Ans.  65. 


3.  A  druggist  buys  15  lbs.  of  opium  by 
Avoir,  weight  at  50c.  per  oz.  Find  selling 
price  per  oz.,  Troy,  that  he  may  gain  g\  of 
his  outlay.  Ans.  75c. 

4.  If  9  men  or  12  boys  can  do  |  of  a  work 
in  4i  hours,  in  what  time  will  10  men  or  15 
boys  do  the  rest,  the  last  ^  of  the  work  in- 
creasing 3^  times  in  difficulty  ? 

Ans.  6  hrs. 

5.  A  and  B  sold  between  them  50  horses. 
A  sold  his  at  $95.50  each;  B  sold  his  at 
$104.75  each.  They  received  together 
$22.50  less  than  if  they  had  sold  them  all 
at  $101. 50  each.  Find  the  number  of  horses 
sold  by  each.  Ans.  20,  30. 

6.  A  bankrupt's  assets  are  $1550,  out  of 
which  he  pays  75c.  on  the  $  on  all  debts 
above  $200;  62|c.  on  the  $  on  all  debts 
from  $100  to  $200,  and  50c.  on  the  $  on  all 
others.  His  creditors  find  upon  examina- 
tion that  ^  his  debts  are  above  $200,  and  | 
between  $100  and  $200.  Find  his  liabili- 
ties. Ans.  $2400. 

7.  An  employer  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  hire  men  at  $1.20  per  day,  finds  he  can 
save  iV  of  his  former  outlay  by  engaging 
boys  instead,  each  of  whom  can  do  only 
I  of  a  man's  work.  Find  the  daily  wages  of 
the  boys.  Ans.  75c. 

8.  A  dealer  in  liquors  buys  a  hhd.  of  wine 
at  $150,  and  after  keeping  ^  of  it  to  sell  by 
the  *•  glass"  at  5c.,  he  bottles  the  rest  off 
into  an  equal  number  of  quart,  pint  and  half- 
pint  bottles.  How  many  dozen  of  each  has 
he,  and  what  must  be  his  selling  price  per 
dozen  to  gain  on  the  whole  $54-75  ?  i  wine 
glass  =  7«j  pts. 

Ans.  8  doz.;  $9,  $4.50,  $2.25. 

9.  An  oarsman  finds  he  can  go  as  far  down 
stream  in  50  rains,  as  he  can  up  stream  in 
70  mins.  Compare  the  oarsman's  rate  with 
that  of  the  stream.  Ans.  6  :  i. 
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10.  The  "freights"  on  a  certain  railway 
line  decrease  by  ^  after  the  first  50  miles. 
If  a  barrel  of  coal  oil  weighing  45b  lbs.  be 
carried  by  this  line  80  miles  for  $1.25,  how 
far  should  4  barrels  of  sugar,  each  weighing 
275  lbs.,  be  carried  for  $2.06^,  the  "  freight" 
on  coal  oil  and  sugar  being  as  5  to  4I  ? 

Ans.  56  miles. 

11.  Find  the  least  number  of  ounces  of 
gold  that  can  be  coined  into  an  exact  num- 
ber of  sovereigns,  also  the  number  of  sovereigns 
so  coined  (i  oz.  gold=|i8.949583). 

Ans.   160  oz.;  623  sovs. 

12.  A  merchant  buys  cotton  at  ?>\c.  per 
yd.  Find  selling  price  per  yd.  in  order 
that  the  money  he  receives  for  35  yds.  may 
equal  his  gain  on  $16.50  of  outlay. 

Ans.  IOC 

13.  A  boy  on  being  asked  how  many  eggs 
he  had  to  market  and  what  price  he  received 
for  them,  replies: — "Had  I  received  iSc. 
per  doz.  for  them  I  would  have  obtained 
40c.  less  than  I  did ;  but  had  I  received  25c. 
per  doz.  I  would  have  gained  2\  times  as 
much  as  I  would  have  lost  by  the  former 
price."  How  many  eggs  had  he,  and  what 
did  he  receive  per  doz.  for  them  ? 

Ans.  20  doz.;  20c. 

14.  A  contractor  engages  2  men,  A  and 
B,  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  $20.  They 
a^ree  to  share  the  money  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  each.  Their 
ability  to  work  is  as  i  to  2,  and  the  time 
each  works  is  as  4  to  3.  How  much  should 
the  better  man  receive  ?  Ans.  $12. 

15.  I  leave  Glenallan  at  5  o'clock  a.m. 
for  Drayton  by  a  stage,  travelling  6  miles 
per  hour.  After  spending  i  hr.  40  min.  in 
Drayton  I  set  out  on  my  return,  walking  5 
miles  per  hour,  but  after  travelling  half  the 
distance  I  am  compelled  to  diminish  my  rate 
by  2  miles  per  hour,  I  arrive  home  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  Find  distance  between  Glen- 
allan and  Drayton.  Ans.   10  mis. 

16.  A  offers  B  a  farm  at  a  certain  price, 
C  offers  him  one  for  I  more.  As  soon  as  A 
is  aware  of  C's  offer  he  raises  the  price  of 
his  farm  by  j'^,  and  then  C  to  compete  with 


A  throws  j'5  off  his  former  asking  price.  B 
then  accepts  C's  offer  in  preference  to  A's, 
thus  saving  $50.  Find  A's  and  C's  first 
prices.  Ans.  $3,000;  $3,500. 

17.  A  father  gives  his  son  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  tells  him  he  must  purchase  a 
certain  number  of  pencils.  The  boy  goes  to 
one  shop  where  he  is  offered  25  for  loc,  but 
he  finds  were  he  to  purchase  the  required 
number  of  pencils  he  would  be  4c.  in  debt, 
accordingly  he  goes  to  another  shop  where 
the  price  is  9c.  for  30.  Here  he  invests  and 
saves  2c.  of  his  money.  How  much  money 
had  the  boy  at  first  ?  Ans.  20c. 

18.  A  grocer  who  makes  in  the  regular 
line  of  business  a  profit  of  /j  on  the  cost  of 
his  goods,  gives  in  '* trade''  the  same  price 
for  butter  as  he  asks  in  cash.  A  woman 
sells  him  a  pail  of  butter  for  which  she  takes 
trade,  but  in  weighing  it  he  uses  a  "pound 
weight "  I  oz.  too  heavy ;  in  selling  the  same 
butter  he  uses  a  "pound  weight"  \  oz.  too 
light  and  thus  he  finds  he  has  made  on  the 
whole  transaction  a  profit  of  $1.10.  What 
did  he  allow  the  woman  in  trade  for  the 
butter?  Ans,  $4.20. 

19.  $2190.00.      November  i^th,  1883. 
Six  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to 

Bryce,  McMurrich  &  Co. ,  Toronto,  the  sum 
of  $2190,  with  interest  at  6  J  per  cent,  per 
annum,  value  received. 

Wm.  Scott. 
How  much  must  Wm.  Scott  pay  to  dis- 
charge the  note  when  due  ? 

Ans.  $2260.98. 

20.  $370.85.         November  ijth,  1883. 
Six  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to 

Eby,  Blain  &  Co.,  Toronto,  or  bearer,  the 
sum  of  $370.85,  value  received. 

John  Jones. 
Suppose  Eby,  Blain  &  Co.  sell  this  note 
to  John  Smith  three  months  before  its  legal 
maturity    at  6^    discount,    what    will   they 
receive  for  it  ?  Ans.  $365. 

21.  A  gentleman  has  a  lawn  300  ft.  long 
by  200  ft.  broad  which  he  wishes  to  raise  6  in 
higher  by  means  of  the  earth  to  be  dug  out 
of  a  ditch  that  runs  round  it ;  when  finished. 
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the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  2  ft.  below  the  top 
of  the  lawn.     Find  the  width  of  the  ditch. 

Ans.  2  ft. 

22.  A  tank  whose  length  is  the  same  as  its 
breadth  is  14  ft.  deep,  and  holds  water  suffi- 
cient to  form  when  frozen  a  sheet  of  ice  ^  in. 
thick  over  the  surface  of  a  skating  rink  240 
ft.  long  by  198  ft.  wide.  Supposing  water  to 
expand  uniformly  one-tenth  of  its  own  vol- 
ume in  freezing,  find  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  tank.  Ans.  15  ft. 

23.  A  pile  of  wood  is  10  ft.  high  and  4  ft. 
wide,  and  covers  if  acres  of  ground.  Find 
its  length  in  yards  ;  and  the  number  of  cords 
it  contains.     Ans.  5808  yds. ;  5445  cords. 

24.  A  grain  of  gold  beats  out  into  a  lea* 
of  54  sq.  in.  Suppose  a  cub.  ft.  of  gold 
to  weigh  I2i6  lbs.  Avoir.,  find  how  many 
leaves  placed  together  are  as  thick  as  one 
sheet  of  paper,  when  175  sheets  of  paper 
placed  together  are  one  inch  high. 

Ans.  1520. 

25.  A  square  yard  contains  2\  acres.  Find 
the  cost  of  enclosing  it  with  a  picket  fence 
built  on  the  following  plan  :  The  posts  are  to 
be  placed  6  ft.  apart,  two  scantling,  2  in.  by  4 
in.,  are  to  be  used  as  supports  for  the  pickets ; 
the  pickets  are  to  be  5  ft.  long  and  3  in. 
wide,  and  placed  3  in.  apart,  resting  on  a 
bottom  board  12  in.  wide.  Posts  are  worth 
$8  per  C.  ;  lumber,  $14  per  M.,  and  labour 
\  as  much  as  the  material.         Ans. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXAMINATIONS,  1883. 

Junior  Matriculation. 

GREEK. 

Examiner — William  Dale,  M.A. 

Translate : 

I. 

*Ey(6  w  TL(raa(f>€pvr),  .  .  .  Kparova-i. 
— Xenophon,  Anabasis y  II. y  c.  $. 
I.  Parse  aMiBicrOa.iyf^ofirfikvTiSiyf^QajcTa.1, 
aTToSpan;. 


2.  opco.  Write  out  fully  the  imperfect  and 
future  tenses  ind.  act.  of  this  verb. 

II. 
Translate : 

"  TcKvov,  .  .   .  doXA.io'O'ao-a  ycpaias. 

—Iliad,  VI. 

1.  Parse  a.vy\K€Vy  evcuco),  ov^acat,  TrLrjaOa, 

KeKjJLrjQiTL. 

2.  Point  out  the  Epic  forms  in  the  nine 
first  lines,  and  give  the  corresponding  Attic 
forms. 

3.  Decline  fully  vteq,  aarv,  fievos. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  Digamma,  and 
point  out  instances  of  its  use  in  the  present 
passage. 


Senior  Matriculation  and  First  Examination. 

I. 

Translate : 

'O  Se  dfi€L^€To'    .  .    .  Trpo(r)((i)pT^(rov<n. 
— Herodotus,  VII.,  c.  235. 

1.  Parse     aTrooTCtActas,     aXLCTKOfJievrj^, 
crvvofxo(TdvTO}v. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  speaker. 
3-  Kv6r)pa.    Decline. 

4.  Point  out  the  Ionic  forms  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  give  the  corresponding  Attic  forms. 

II. 
Translate  : 

"Qs  OL  fl€V    ....    ^eiVia  OiLO). 

—Iliad,  XVIII,  368-387. 

1.  Parse  ovara,    ISviya-LV,  Trpo/xoAoiJcra, 

2.  Derive  SaiSaXea,  TrpaTrtSco-o-tv,  OafXL- 
^€ts,  a/>t^tyrr;€t9. 

3.  Translate: 

©^K€v  iv  oLKfioOiTio  fjiiyav  aK/Jiova,  yivTo 

^VaLorrjpa    Kpar^prjv,    €T€pr]<f}L    Sk    yevro 
7rvpdypr)v. 

—lb.,  476-477- 

4.  Parse  and  explain  the  form  ykvro* 

HONORS. 

I. 
Translate : 

€0)5  ovv  .  .  .  hlKtiv  \r7ro<TX€iv. 

— Demosthenes^  Phil,,  II. 
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1.  Parse  7rap€Kpov(r6r]T€y  viro/AV^o-tti, 
inroaxcLV. 

2.  yiyove  .   .   .  Tjixipa.      Explain. 

3-  6  cfxoKeas   .   .  .  TrpoicrOai.     Explain. 

Translate : 

'AAA '  eoTtv,  .   .  .  fJiiXei  rg  ttoXci. 

— Demosthenes^  Phil.  III. 

II. 
Translate  : 

Orvos  (re   .   .   .  ai/Spctcri  KovpoTepoicnv. 
— Homer,  Odyssey,  XXI. 

1.  Parse  di/at''^avTes,  dao-^es,  ^t'ci',  Trtve. 

2.  7n<j>av(TK0ixaL.  Derive.  In  what  tenses 
is  it  used  ?  When  is  the  first  syllable  long, 
and  when  short  ? 

Translate  : 

*Ep/A^S    ....     KaflOVTWV. 

—Homer,  Odyssey,  XXIV. 


Senior  Matriculation. 

GRAMMAR  —  HONORS. 

1.  Give  examples  of  the  principal  laws  of 
Euphony  in  the  derivation  and  inflections  of 
Greek  words. 

2.  In  what  participles  is  the  Latin  verb 
wanting  ?  How  is  the  want  supplied  ?  Give 
instances. 

3.  Give  instances  of  the  various  uses  of 
the  participle  in  -dus. 

4.  Analyse  the  formation,  from  the  several 

roots,    of — L(TT7)fXL;    TTtTTTO);    ^pOTOS;    TTCKT- 

o/Attt  (fut.  of  7rdo-xo>)  ySdXXo);  fa-acri;  deni; 
nolle;  sterno ;  exemplum. 

5.  Account  for  the  subjunctive  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  : 

(a)  Dicere  solebat,  omnes  in  eo  quod 
scirent  esse  eloquentes. 

{b\  Rex  imperavit  ut  quae  bello  opus  essent 
pararentur. 

(f)  Redeam  ?  non  si  me  obsecret. 

{d)  Zenonem,  cum  Athenis  essem,  fre- 
quenter audiebam. 

6.  Translate  into  Greek,  and  also  into 
Latin : 

(a)  If  he  were  to  say  that  he  did  not  be- 


lieve that  I  did  it,  he  would  be  speaking 
more  clearly  than  kindly. 

[p)  If  I  had  said  that  you  were  base,  I  do 
not  fear  that  you  would  have  dared  to  deny  it 

7.  Compare  the  rules  of  Oratio  Obliqua 
in  Greek  and  Latin. 

8.  ovK  0*8*  av  €t  TTCwrai/Ai.  To  which 
verb  does  av  belong,  and  why  ? 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

John  Seath,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines,  Editor. 

Note.— The  Editor  of  this  Department  will  feel 
obliged  if  teachers  and  others  send  him  a  statement 
of  such  ditHcuIties  in  English,  History,  or  Modems, 
as  they  may  wish  to  see  discussed.  He  will  also  be 
glad  to  receive  Examination  Papers  in  the  work  of 
the  current  year. 

ENGLISH. 

First  C,  1883. 

Answers  by  J.  Barclay,  St.  Cath.  Coll.  Inst. 

[For  questions  see  C.  E.  Monthly,  July- 
August,  p.  300.] 

I.  Parse  the  underlined  words : — 

"Matchless,"  an  adjective,  qualifying 
"  Powers." 

"  As,"  an  adverbial  conjunction,  connect- 
ing proportions  B  and  C. 

"  To  utter,"  a  gerundial  infinitive, adverbial 
relation  to  "hateful." 

"From,"  a  preposition,  relation  "could 
have  feared,"  and  "depth,"  ("feared "  = 
apprehended). 

"How,"adep.  interrog.  adv.,  modifying 
'•  could  know." 

"  For,"  a  conjunction,  subordinate  (  =  and 
I  say  so)  connecting  the  sentence  that  fol- 
lows with  one  omitted. 

"After,"  a  preposition,  relation  "be" 
understood  and  "loss." 

•'To  reascend,"  verb,  gerundial  infinitive, 
adverbial  relation  to  "shall  fail." 

"Self-raised,"  participle,  subjective  com- 
plement of  "  to  reascend." 

"For,"  a  preposition  =  "as  for  me,"  the 
phrase  being  a  sentence  complement. 

"Till,"  a  preposition,  relation  "sits" 
and  "  then." 
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*'  Then,"  an  adverb,  used  as  a  noun,  ob- 
jective case,  after  "till." 

"Which,"  a  Continuative or  Coordinating 
relative  pronoun,  neuter,  third,  singular, 
nominative  case,  subject  of  "  tempted,"  hav- 
ing for  its  antecedent  the  proposition  pre- 
ceding. 

2.  Paraphrase  11.  14-16,  bringing  out 
clearly  their  meaning : 

As  for  me,  let  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  be 
witness,  if  counsels  different  from  what 
would  suit  the  general  welfare,  or  if  danger 
shunned  by  me,  have  caused  the  loss  of  our 
hopes. 

3.  Divide  into  propositions,  stating  their 
kind  and  relation,  11.  1-13;  analyze  fully 
such  as  are  dependent  : 

O  myriads  of  immortal  spirits  1  O  Powers 
matchless,  but  with  th'  Almighty.  Inde- 
pendent elements  of  address. 

(a)  "And  that  strife  was  not  inglorious," 
a  principal  declarative  proposition. 

{b)  "Though  the  event  was  dire,"  a  sub- 
ordinate proposition,  adverbial  of  concession, 
modifying  "  was  inglorious." 

(f)  "As  this  place  testifies,"  a  subor- 
dinate proposition,  adverbial  of  manner, 
modifying  "was  dire."  (This  adv.  clause 
corresponds  to  a  continuative  relative  clause.) 

(d)  "And  this  dire  change  hateful  to 
utter,"  (testifies),  same  as  (<:). 

[e)  "But  what  power  of  mind,  foreseeing 
or  presaging,  from  the  depth  of  knowledge, 
past  or  present,  could  have  feared,"  a  prin- 
cipal  interrogative  proposition. 

(/)  "How  such  united  force  of  gods 
(could  ever  know  repulse),"  is  a  subordinate 
proposition,  noun,  objective  after  "feared." 

{g)  "How  such  could  ever  know  repulse," 
same  as  (/). 

{h)  "As  stood  like  these,"  a  subordinate 
proposition,   adjectival,   qualifying    "such." 

{i)  "For  who  can  yet  believe,"  a  sub- 
ordinate adverbial  proposition,  interrogative 
in  form.     "  For  "  as  before. 

(7)  "Though  (it  be)  after  loss,"  a  sub- 
ordinate proposition,  adverbial  of  concession, 
modifying  "believe." 

(/^)  "That  all  these  puissant  legions  shall 
fail  to  reascend  self-raised,"  a  subordinate 
proposition,  noun,  objective,  after  believe. 


( /)  "  Whose  exile  hath  emptied  heaven," 
a  subordinate  proposition,  adjectival,  qualify- 
ing "  legion." 

(w)  "That  all  these  puissant  legions  shall 
fail  to  repossess  their  native  seat,"  a  sub- 
ordinate proposition,  noun,  objective  after 
"believe." 

Analysis  of  B. 

Subject,  "event." 

Attrib.  adjuncts  of  subject,  "the." 

/  verb  of  incomplete  predica- 
tion, "  was." 
complement  of  predicate, 
"dire." 


Predicate, 


Analysis  of  C. 
Subject,  "  place." 
Attrib.  adjuncts  of  subject,  "  this." 
Predicate,  "testifies." 
Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  "  as." 

Analysis  of  D. 
Subject,  "change." 

Attrib.   adjunct  of  subject,    *'  this   dire," 
and  "hateful  to  utter." 
Predicate,  "  testifies." 

Analysis  of  F, 

Subject,  "force." 

!i.  "such." 
2.  "united." 
3.  "of gods." 
/  verb   of   incomplete  predica- 

^     ,.  \      tion,  "could." 

Predicate,  <  ,  ^     .  -.  •      . 

i  complement  of   predicate 

'      "know." 

Adverbial  adjuncts  of  the  predicate  "ever," 

and  "how." 

Object,  "repulse." 

Analysis  of  G 
Subject,  "such." 

/  verb   of  incomplete    predica- 
tion, ''^  could." 
complement   of   predicate, 
^      "know." 
Object,  "  repulse." 

Adverbial  adjuncts  of  the  predicate  "ever  " 
and  "  how." 

Analysis  of  H. 
Subject,  "as." 
Predicate,  "stood." 


Predicate, 
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Adverbial 
these." 


adjunct    of   predicate, 
Analysis  of  J. 


Subject,  "it." 
Predicate  "be." 

Adverbial  adjunct  of    predicate, 
loss." 

Analysis  of  K. 

Subject,  **  legions." 


like 


'  after 


Attrib.  adjuncts  of  sub-  \ 
ject,  j 

Predicate,  ''shall  fail." 
Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate, 
ascend,  self  raised." 

Analysis  of  L. 


"  all." 

"these." 

"puissant.' 


to   re- 


Subject,  •*  exile." 
Attrib.  adjuncts  of  subject, 
Predicate,  "  hath  emptied.' 
Object,  "heaven." 

Analysis  of  M. 
Subject,  "  legions." 
Attrib.  adjuncts  of  sub- 


whose.' 


ject, 


"all." 
"these." 
"  puissant.' 


Predicate,  "shall  fail." 

Adverbial  adjuncts  of  predicate,  "  to  re- 
possess their  native  seat." 

4.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  con- 
structions;  "but  with,"  line  2;  "knowl- 
edge, past  or  present,"  line  7  ;  "to  reascend 
self  raised,"  11.  12,  13;  "for  me,"  line  14; 
"  tempted  our  attempt,"  line  21. 

"But  with."  But,  a  preposition,  relating 
"matchless,"  and  the  phrase  "with  the 
Almighty."  The  expression,  "matchless, 
but  with  the  Almighty,"  is  a  contraction  for 
"matchless,  except  the  match  with  the 
Almighty." 

"Knowledge,  past  or  present,"  means 
knowledge  of  the  past  or  present:  "past" 
and  "  present  "  are  nouns  used  as  adjectives. 

"  To  reascend  self-raised  " — "  self-raised  " 
is  a  secondary  complement  (a  complement 
of  the  complement)  of  "  shall  fail." 

"For  me  "  =  "  As  for  me."  The  phrase 
in  the  text,  is  a  complement  of  the  whole 
sentence  that  follows,  or  it  is  elliptical  for 


"  speaking  for  me."     Its  position  emphaizes 
the  personal  reference. 

"  Tempted  our  attempt."  It  is  a  figure 
of  speech  called  Antanaclasis  (a  play  on 
words.) 

6.  Write  a  short  paper  on  the  use  of  the 
participle.  Illustrate  by  examples  found  in 
the  passage  from  "Paradise  Lost"  quoted 
above. 

A  participle  shares  the  function  of  the  verb 
and  adjective.  It  attributes  in  the  form  of 
an  assumption,  not  of  an  assertion,  and  it 
limits  the  word  it  qualifies.  If  transitive  it 
has  its  object,  but  it  has  no  power  of  in- 
dependent  affirmation. 

"  Foreseeing  "  and  "  presaging  "  are  pre- 
sent participles,  qualifying  "power." 

"Feared"  a  past  participle,  which  with 
the  auxiliary,  "have,"  forms  the  perfect 
infinitive.  For  the  origin  of  this  tense,  see 
any  good  grammar. 

"  United ;  "  a  past  participle  used  adjec- 
tively.     It  has  here  lost  its  verbal  force. 

"Self-raised,"  a  participial  form  (coined 
by  Milton)  =  "raised  by  themselves."  See 
also  answer  to  4. 

7.  (See  Grammar.) 

8.  Criticise  the  following  definition  of  the 
prepositions,  tell,  with  reasons,  whi,ch  you 
consider  the  best. 

(a)  The  first  is  the  best,  but  it  is  hardly 
full  enough.  Better,  a  word  showing  the 
relation  between  its  object  and  some  other 
word  in  the  same  sentence. 

[b)  A  preposition  is  not  always  placed  be- 
fore a  noun  or  pronoun. 

{c)  A  preposition  does  not  merely  join  a 
noun  to  a  verb. 

{d)  It  may  show  relation  between  a  sub- 
stantive and  some  other  part  of  speech  than 
a  substantive  or  pronoun. 

{e)  A  preposition  is  not  necessarily /r^ySJrft/ 
to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  and  it  sometimes 
makes  an  adjectival  phrase. 

(/")  A  preposition  does  not  combiDe  with 
either  nouns  or  pronouns. 

9  and  10 — See  Text  Book. 

II.  Correct,  giving  reasons,  the  following : 

(a)  The  specimens  were  valuable,  but  not 
necessarily  the   contributois ;   therefore  th? 
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sentence  should  read  :  Sea  captains  are 
amongst  those  who  contribute  the  most  valu- 
able specimens  to  the  Park  aviary,  or  "  are 
amongst  the  most  valued." 

{b)  "Before,"  is  unnecessary  as  'ever" 
expresses  the  same  idea.  **Such  a  high 
steep!e"(  =  "a  high  steeple  of  this  kind,") 
is  not  meant.  Read :  Have  you  ever  seen 
so  high  a  steeple. 

{c)  "  Taken  together"  is  useless,  as  "his 
whole  work"  expresses  the  same  idea;  there- 
fore, the  sentence  should  read:  Byron's  greatest 
work  was  his  whole  work.  Even  this  is,  of 
course  logically  incorrect,  because  his  whole 
work  could  not  be  his  greatest  work.  The 
expression,  however,  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
paradox. 

(//)  Insert  **  those  of"  before  "  any,"  for  it 
means  the  exertions  of  any  other  writer  on 
the  subject ;  not  than  any  other  writer.  Or 
read,  "This  gentleman  has  done  more  by  his 
unwearied  exertions,  etc." 

{e)  Insert  "  the  rest  of"  before  "  educated," 
as  his  countrymen  lived  in  Europe. 

(/)  The  past  tense  **  wandered,"  implies 
"formerly";  substitute  for  the  latter, 
"  once." 

{£)  "  Derive  its  origin "  is  incorrect,  for 
the  origin  is  the  beginning.  Herraippus 
also  should  be  in  the  possessive,  though  some 
hold  that  the  form  in  the  text  is  admissible  ; 
therefore,  the  sentence  should  read :  "  It 
seems  that  the  catalogue  has  its  oiigin  in 
Hermippus's  enumerating  the  titles  of  the 
books  in  the  Alexandrine  library." 

{h)  A  term  is  a  word  used  in  a  specific 
sense  and  is  applicable  to  a  definite  class 
only  —  substitute,  therefore,  "word"  for 
term:  the  expression  "too  vague"  is  also 
incorrect ;  for  no  vague  word  should  be  used 
in  reasoning — Better  read  :  "Nature  is  a  word 
which,  owing  to  its  vague  significance,  can- 
not be  used  in  reasoning." 

NATURAL    SCIENCE. 

H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A.,  Barrle,  Editor. 

A  BOTANICAL  FIELD  DAY. 
It  is  a  bright  Saturday  morning  towards 
the  end  of  June — a  morning  to  which  a  score 


of  boys  and  girls  have  for  some  time  been 
looking  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasant 
anticipation.  They  are  juvenile  botanists, 
members  of  a  class  formed  some  months  ago, 
and  having  now,  by  the  study  of  selected 
specimens,  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  plants,  they  are,  on  this 
particular  morning,  to  meet  for  a  ramble ;  to 
gather  such  flowers  as  come  in  their  way ; 
and  then  to  re-assemble  and  compare  notes, 
and  also  to  determine  the  names  of  such 
plants  as  they  do  not  already  know. 

The  rendezvous  selected,  is  a  particularly 
good  one  for  botanical  purpose?,  commanding, 
as  it  does,  a  variety  of  situations.  It  is  an 
upland  from  which,  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
northward,  you  may  descend  the  reedy  mar- 
gin of  a  small  lake,  concealed  by  trees  till 
you  are  close  upon  it.  East  of  this  lake 
stretches  a  beaver-meadow  of  many  acres, 
fringed  and  dotted  with  Larches,  and  too  moist 
to  traverse  in  comfort  at  most  seasons  of  the 
year,  but,  in  this  warm  and  leafy  month  of 
June,  solid  enough  under  foot  to  dispel  un- 
comfortable fears  of  false  steps.  If,  instead 
of  descending,  you  skirt  along  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  to  the  westward  you  come  upon 
open  meadows,  with  here  and  there  a  low 
copse  or  thicket ;  while  to  the  eastward  are 
noble  woods  of  Maple  and  Beech,  succeeded 
farther  on  by  Pines,  as  the  character  of  the 
soil  changes.  To  the  southward  are  culti- 
vated fields  and  market  gardens,  and  in  the 
distance  the  glinting  of  the  sun  on  a  couple 
of  church  spires  marks  the  direction  of  the 
neighbouring  town. 

Ten  o'clock  is  the  hour  of  meeting,  and 
on  this  occasion  an  exemplary  punctuality  is 
observed  by  everybody.  As  it  is  intended  to 
make  a  day  of  it,  lunch-baskets  have  not 
been  forgotten.  These  are  let  for  safe  keep- 
ing at  a  cottage  close  by,  and  then,  after  a 
brief  rest  in  the  shade  of  a  friendly  Beech, 
the  party  is  divided,  for  the  day's  work,  into 
small  groups,  and  an  area  roughly  marked 
out  for  each.  The  lower  grounds  and  the 
lake  region,  as  being  somewhat  difficult  of 
access,  are  assigned  to  the  sturdier  boys, 
whilst  the  hill  side  and  the  exploration  of  the 
woods  and  fields  above  are  divided  among 
the  remainder, 
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It  is  agreed  that  the  work  of  collection 
shall  be  limited  to  two  hours,  and  accordingly 
as  the  distant  boom  of  the  noon  bell  comes 
over  the  field?,  our  botanists  begin  to 
stragfjle  in  again.  It  is  nearly  one  o'clock, 
however,  before  the  last  detachment  arrives. 
This  consists  of  the  boys  who  have  made 
their  way  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  and 
the  beaver- meadow.  Their  appearance  is 
hailed  with  a  shout  of  admiration,  for  of  all 
the  collections  of  flowers,  theirs  is  certainly 
the  most  imposing.  They  must,  indeed, 
have  hit  upon  a  veritable  botanic  garden,  for 
each  of  them  carries  a  huge  bouquet,  made 
up  of  a  profusion  of  Lady's  Slippers  and  other 
Orchids,  together  with  Lilies,  Pitcher  Plants, 
and  beautiful  pink  Pyrolas.  These  boys  are 
flushed  with  the  excitement  of  their  walk 
and  their  success ;  and  though  the  condition 
of  their  lower  extremities  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  are  not  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  bogs,  they  make  no  refer- 
ence thereto,  but  dwell  with  enthusiasm, 
and  some  degree  of  extravagance  perhaps, 
on  the  beauties  of  the  scene  they  have  just 
left.  But  the  others,  though  their  collections 
will  not  vie  in  brilliancy  with  the  products 
of  the  beaver-meadow,  have,  nevertheless,  in 
nearly  every  case,  something  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  show.  The  explorers  of 
the  lake  margin  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  punt,  by  means  of  which  a  number  of 
aquatic  plants,  Yellow  Pond-Lilies,  Utricu- 
larias,  the  pretty  white  Water-Crowfoot, 
and  the  Water-Shield,  were  brought  within 
their  reach  ;  and  on  the  cool  northern  hill- 
side, trailing  over  the  base  of  moss-covered 
stumps,  specimens  of  the  Twin-Flower — a 
special  favourite  of  the  great  Linnaeus,  and 
named  Linnaa  borealis  in  his  honour — were 
obtained,  as  well  as  Violets  of  various  species, 
Woodbines,  Mitchellas,  etc.  The  open  fields 
and  fence-rows  yielded  St.  John's-worts, 
Elder,  Gnaphaliums  of  several  species,  a 
handsome  Rudbeckia — the  purple  Cone- 
flower — and  of  course  the  ubiquitous  Dan- 
delion, and  Mayweed  and  Mullein. 

But  just  now  there  are  cravings  which  are 
not  intellectual,  cravings  too  urgent  to  be 
disregarded.  The  interest  in  botany  is,  at 
this  ipoment,  decidedly  of  a  secondary  na- 


ture, and  when  the  lunch-baskets  are  sent 
for,  and  their  contents  Exposed  to  view,  the 
gravest  doubts  of  their  sufficiency  are  enter- 
tained and  freely  expressed.  The  fullest 
kind  of  justice  is  done  to  them,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  no  vestige  whatso- 
ever remains — nothing  even  suggestive  of 
them,  save  the  shrunken  wrappers,  upon 
which  some  eyes  are  now  turned  with  an  ex- 
pression almost  approaching  to  gloom.  It  is 
suggested,  and  the  suggestion  meets  with  no 
opposition,  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
botanical  pursuits  from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  they  have  recommendations  of  a  phy- 
sical nature,  not  wholly  unworthy  of  consi- 
deration ;  and  it  begins  to  dawn  upon  these 
youthful  scientists,  though  as  yet  they  have 
no  clear  conception  of  the  ideal  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano,  that  Botany  has  this  decided  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  school  studies,  that,  to 
pursue  it  with  efficiency,  exercise  of  body 
must  accompany  exercise  of  mind.  They 
can  also  comprehend  that  the  botanical  labor- 
atory is  as  free  as  air  to  everyone  who  wishes 
to  make  use  of  it  ;  that  everywhere  around 
them  the  lavish  productions  of  Nature  are 
only  waiting  to  be  asked,  to  unfold  their 
beauties ;  and  that  anyone  who  holds  con- 
verse with  the  silent  yet  eloquent  creations 
of  the  floral  world,  must  become  imbued  with 
more  or  less  of  the  feeling  which  inspired ' 
the  tenderest  of  American  poets,  when  he 
sang  of  the  flowers  as 

"  Teaching  us  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 
H  w  near  aVin  they  aie  to  human  things." 

But  the  afternoon  is  advancing,  and  im- 
portant work  still  remains  to  be  done.  It  is 
not  enough  to  admire  colour  and  form  ;  we 
must  look  a  little  deeper,  and  analyze  the 
structure  of  our  flowers  with  as  much  minute- 
ness as  may  be  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
present  students.  In  other  words,  we  pro- 
pose to  turn  our  ramble  to  practical  account 
in  the  way  of  an  object-lesson,  and  to  test 
the  observing  faculties  by  trying  to  assign  to 
each  plant  its  proper  place  in  a  botanical 
classification.  A  good  many  of  the  plants 
are  recognized,  without  much  difficulty,  as 
being  near  relatives  of  species  already  ex- 
amined iq  the  c|as§-room  ;  the  lady's  Slip- 
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per,  for  instance,  is  at  once  pronounced  to 
be  an  Orchid  ;  the  Pitcher-Plant  is  imme- 
diately identified  by  its  leaves  ;  the  Water- 
Crowfoot  is  only  a  white  Buttercup ;  the 
few  Composites  in  bloom  at  this  season  are 
referred  at  once  to  the  proper  family  ;  and  so 
with  a  number  of  others.  But  there  are 
some  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  this 
off-hand  manner,  and  for  these  our  "  Flora  " 
must  be  consulted.  For  convenience,  it  is 
arranged  that  one  person  shall  read  aloud 
from  the  Manual,  while  the  others,  with 
specimens  in  hand,  listen  to  the  descriptions, 
and  assent  or  dissent,  as  these  correspond  to 
the  characters  exhibited  by  the  plant  under 
examination,  or  the  reverse,  until  finally  its 
true  place  and  name  are  revealed.  These 
having  been  duly  noted  down,  along  with 
the  date  of  collection,  and  the  locality,  other 
specimens  are  taken  up  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  though  it  is  found  impossible  to  over- 
take all  the  plants  that  have  been  gathered, 
yet  considerable  headway  is  made,  and  even 
the  dullest  (for  our  class,  not  being  an  ideal 
one,  contains  dull  as  well  as  clever  pupils) 


feel  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  do  a  little  botanical  work  on  their 
own  account. 

The  work  of  determination  is  not  pro- 
longed to  weariness,  and  soon  after  three 
o'clock  preparations  are  made  to  return 
home.  The  fatigue  of  the  morning's  walk 
has  completely  disappeared,  and  the  youth- 
ful mind,  released  from  the  mental  strain  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  unbends,  and 
with  that  singular  fertility  of  resource  which 
causes  the  average  juvenile  to  be  at  once  the 
envy  and  the  terror  of  his  elders,  immedi- 
ately advances  a  host  of  topics  for  discussion, 
quite  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. Botany  is  for  the  present  laid 
aside,  and  it  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  any 
consequence  whatever,  whether  stamens  are 
hypogynous  or  otherwise,  or  what  may  be 
the  relation  of  the  calyx  to  the  ovary.  With 
pleasant  conversation  the  homeward  way  is 
beguiled,  and  as  we  separate,  a  hope,  which 
is  believed  to  be  genuine,  is  expressed  that 
ere  long  we  may  meet  again  for  another 
Field  Day. 
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EAST    MIDDLESEX    PROMOTION 
EXAMINATION. 

NOVEMBER,    1883. 

FIRST,   SECOND   AND   THIRD   CLASSES. 

Wednesday ^  2.\st  November. 

A.M. — Grammar,  Class  III. 
P.M. — Spelling  and  Composition,  Class  II. 
P.M. — Composition   and    Spelling,   Class 
III. 

Thursday y  2.2nd  November. 

A.M. — Arithmetic,  Classes  II.  and  III. 
P.M. — Drawing,   Hygiene    and   Temper- 
ance, Class  III. 

Friday y  2^rd  November. 
A.M. — Geography,  Class  III. 
Reading  and  Writing,  Classes  II.  and  III., 


at  the  time  the  teacher  finds  most  convenient, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Pupils  should  be  seated  so  as  to  make 
copying  impossible. 

Those  making  50  per  cent,  on  the  total 
and  20  per  cent,  on  every  subject  are  eligible 
for  promotion. 

Tabulate  the  results  and  keep  a  copy. 
Please  mail  a  copy  of  the  results  to  the  In- 
spector.  Teachers  are  strongly  recommended 
to  meet  in  twos  or  threes,  as  convenient,  to 
read  the  answers.  It  has  been  found  bene- 
ficial to  send  a  complete  tabulated  statement 
of  the  examination  to  every  parent.  Teach- 
ers who  have  not  a  lithogram  can  get  the 
children  to  make  copies  of  the  table. 

The  promotion  to  the  Fifth  Class  will  be 
the  H.  S.  Entrance  Examination,  to  be  held 
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in  London  East  and  Lucan,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  2oth  and  21st  December, 
1883.  Candidates  must  be  present  at  8.45 
a.m.  Notice  of  intention  to  apply  must  be 
given  to  the  Inspector  on  or  before  the  15th 
of  November.  Blanks  will  be  given  to  fill 
out  at  the  Examination.  Those  who  use 
slates  must  bring  their  own.  Those  who 
find  it  more  convenient  to  attend  any  other 
H.  S.  Examination  may  do  so  ;  but  com- 
petition for  the  Diplomas  is  confined  to  Lon- 
don East  and  Lucan. 

READING,  50  MARKS. 

3rd  to  4th  Class. 

Third  Reader,  pages  274, 275 :  •*  While  he 
was  in  this  state  of  despair,"  to  "would  be 
hopeless." 

For  reading  this  extract  with  correct  pro- 
nunciation, with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency, 
with  attention  to  the  marked  pauses,  but 
without  spirit  and  without  intelligent  and 
correct  inflection  and  emphasis,  give  not 
-more  than  35  marks. 

After  all  have  read,  direct  them  with  open 
books  before  them  to  write  the  meaning  of 
^i)  State  of  despair;  (2)  Golden  Touch; 
^3)  faithfully  kept  my  promise  ;  (4)  your  own 
heart  has  not  been  quite  changed  from  flesh 
to  gold. 

For  each  phrase  wrongly  interpreted  de- 
duct two  marks  from  the  value  already 
assigned  for  reading. 

2nd  to  3rd  Class. 

Second  Reader,  page  155  :  "In  the  mean- 
time," to  "uplifted  in  his  hand.'* 

Allow  one  mark  extra  for  every  punctua- 
tion mark  the  reader  can  name  in  the  third 
sentence.     ( ' '  The  children — out  ?  ") 

WRITING,  50  MARKS. 
2nd  to  3rd,  and  3rd  to  4th. 

All  the  small  letters,  repeated  three  times 
joined,  in  ruled  spaces,  10  marks. 

All  the  capitals,  10  marks. 

The  ten  digits,  repeated  four  times,  as  for 
a  sum  in  addition,  5  marks. 

The  other  25  marks  to  be  judged  from  the 
compositions  in  Class  III.  and  Class  II. 
33 


SPELLING. 

2nd  to  3rd  Class. 

Value,  87  marks  ;  for  every  error  in  spell- 
ii^g>  3  off  J  iJi  capitals  and  apostrophes,  2  off; 
in  punctuation,  i  oflF.  Dictate  the  punctua- 
tion marks. 

1.  Now,  puss  was  inclined  to  seize  any 
good  thing  she  could  lay  her  paws  on,  but 
she  could  not  manage  to  get  her  head  into 
the  neck  of  the  jug. 

2.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

3.  What  is  very  singular,  the  family 
missed  several  things  that  belonged  to  little 
Darwin. 

4.  Finding  Charles  in  the  room,  and  wish- 
ing to  amuse  his  little  neighbour,  he  called 
to  the  bird  as  usual,  '*  Starling,  where  are 
you?"  "Here  I  am,"  answered  the  bird 
from  the  little  thief's  pocket. 

5.  If  you  steadily  persevere  you  will  be 
sure  to  succeed. 

6.  When  the  little  busy-body  reached 
home,  she  got  a  severe  scolding  for  her 
pains. 

7.  Why,  I  haven't  a  chick 
Would  do  such  a  trick. 
We  all  gave  her  a  feather 
And  she  wove  them  together. 
Chuck,  chuck  !  said  the  hen. 
Don't  ask  me  again. 

SPELLING. 

3rd  to  4th  Class. 

Value,  87  marks  ;  for  every  error  in  spell- 
ing, 3  off;  in  capitals  and  apostrophes, 2 off ; 
in  punctuation,  i  off.  Dictate  the  punctua- 
tion marks. 

1.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria 
was  very  fond  of  seeking  for  adventures. 
One  morning,  dressed  in  a  very  ordinary 
way,  he  got  into  a  public  conveyance,  and 
told  the  driver  to  take  him  through  the  town. 
The  cab  having  been  obstructed  by  some 
carts,  a  soldier  came  up  to  the  disguised 
monarch  and  said  :  "  Comrade,  will  give  me 
a  lift  ?  " 

2,  But,  friend,  you  will  never  be  able  to 
guess  :  I  breakfasted  off  a  pheasant  killed  in 
the  Emperor's  park. 
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3.  One  day  his  employer  said  to  him: 
"Now,  to-morrow,  that  cargo  of  cotton 
must  be  got  out  and  weighed,  and  we  must 
have  a  regular  account  of  it." 

4.  A  thousand  years  ago,  a  royal  lady,  in 
one  of  the  rush-strewn  halls  of  her  rude 
English  palace,  sat  reading  aloud  to  her 
children  from  an  illuminated  manuscript  of 
Saxon  poetry. 

5.  Steadily  persevering  in  his  task,  ere 
long  he  was  able  to  read  the  book,  and 
triumphantly  claimed  it  as  his  own. 

6.  In  after  years  Alfred  remembered 
and  munificently  rewarded  the  hospitable 
peasant. 

7.  Alfred's  career  after  this  was  generally 
successful ;  and  owing  to  his  activity,  bravery, 
and  perseverance,  he  became,  by  common 
consent,  sovereign  of  all  England,  excepting 
those  parts  of  which  the  foreigners  retained 
possession. 

ARITHMETIC. 
2nd  to  3rd  Class.    Time,  2}4.  hours. 

1.  {a)  Write  in  words  the  number  between 
709  and  711  ;  write  in  words  50,407  and 
100,01 1 .  {b)  Write  in  figures  XL. ;  twenty 
thousand  and  thirty-five  ;  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand and  nineteen. 

2.  [a)  389674  +  86397  +  4896857  +  4963895 
+  687968  +  483469  +  7968374.  {b)  48967  + 
38965  +  28  +  37349  +  8+94—67,899. 

3.  How  much  greater  is  38,607  than 
3,867  ;  and  how  much  less  is  4,875  than 
48,705?    • 

4.  Multiply  160,790  by  160,790. 

5.  Divide  the  product  of  867  and  896  by 
their  difference. 

6.  Divide  42,711  by  99,  using  factors. 
Prove  your  answer  by  multiplication,  using 
factors.  Use  the  factor  11  first  in  both 
operations. 

7.  To  636  add  1 5  ;  then  divide  by  three, 
subtract  17,  divide  by  25,  add  27,  divide  by 
7,  multiply  by  136,  and  divide  by  17. 

8.  A  man  bought  three  farms.  For  the 
first  he  gave  $5,175  ;  for  the  second  $3,870, 
and  for  the  third  $219  more  than  he  gave  for 
both  the  others.  He  sold  all  of  them  for 
$20,000.     How  much  did  he  gain? 

9.  A  dealer  bought  two  droves  of  cattle. 
In  the  first  there  were  95  cattle  that  cost  him 


on  an  average  $47  each  ;  in  the  second  there 
were  23  that  cost  him  on  an  average  $54 
each.  Before  he  sold  them  two  of  the  first 
drove  died,  and  one  of  the  second  drove. 
He  sold  the  remainder  at  $53  each.  How 
much  did  he  gain  ? 

10.  How  much  money  would  a  person  get 
for  139  dozen  eggs  at  19  cents  per  dozen  f 
59  lbs.  of  butter  at  23  cents  per  lb.;  and  28- 
lbs.  of  lard  at  13  cents  per  lb.?  Find  the 
total  amount. 

Value,  12  marks  for  each. 

ARITHMETIC. 
3rd  to  4th  Class.      Time,  j  hours. 

Values. — 12  marks  each.  Count  120  a  full 
paper. 

I.  {a)  What  number  added  to  seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  will  pro- 
duce a  number  that  is  729  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand ?  {b)  What  number  multiplied  by  19 
will  give  65, 778  for  a  quotient  ?  [c]  Multiply 
together  the  sum,  difference  and  quotient  of 
17  and  68. 

2.  {a)  Two  of  the  factors  of  252  are  4  and 
7,  find  the  third  factor,  [b)  The  cost  of  build- 
ing 252  miles  of  railway  was  $874,314.00; 
find  the  cost  per  mile. 

Three  marks  more  to  be  given  for  using 
factors  of  252  than  for  the  ordinary  long  oper- 
ation.   Value  for  whole  question  2  +  (9  or  12). 

3.  Reduce  [a]  25  tons,  673  lbs.  16  oz.  to 
lbs. 

{b)  2,000  oz.,  693  lbs.,  o  tons,  17  cwt.  to 
lbs. 

{c)  640  perches,  o  yds.,  o  ft.,  o  in.  of  wire, 
to  miles. 

4.  In  a  bin  containing  137  bushels,  how 
many  bags  are  there,  each  holding  2  bush.,  2 
pks.,  I  gal.  ? 

5.  The  larger  wheel  of  a  bicycle  is  15  ft. 
2  in.  round,  how  often  will  it  revolve  in 
running  7  miles  160  rods  ? 

6.  Show  which  is  cheaper  of  the  following 
prices  : 

{a)  5c.  an  inch,  or  50c.  a  foot  for  lead  pipe. 

{b)  IOC.  an  inch,  or  $4  a  yard  for  cloth. 

(c)  I2C.  a  sq.  foot,  or  $1.30  per  sq.  yard 
for  oil  cloth. 

{d)  25c.  an  hour,  or  $2  a  day  (of  10  hours) 
for  work. 
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7.  (a)  How  many  square  yards  in  a  path 
22  feet  long  and  48  inches  wide  ? 

{Jb)  How  many  cords  of  wood  in  a  pile  23 
feet  long,  48  inches  wide,  and  6  feet  high  ? 

8.  Make  a  bill  of  the  following  items  : 

J.  S.  Robertson  bought  of  D.  R.  Pollock 
4,000  envelopes  at  $2.20  per  thousan'l ;  80 
pass-books  at  40c.  per  dozen  ;  3  dozen  maps 
at  $2.18  cents  each;  12  dozen  ink-bottles  at 
30  cents  per  dozen ;  and  19  quarts  of  ink  at 
$1.80  per  gallon. 

12  marks  for  correct  work,  6  marks  extra 
for  a  neat  and  correct  bill. 

9.  Find  the  value  of: 

{a)  4,736  lbs.  of  wheat  @  $1.60  per  cwt., 
or  96c.  per  bushel. 

[b)  3,824  lbs.  of  barley  @  50c.  per  bushel 
of  48  lbs. 

10.  {a)  A  pile  of  wood  20  ft.  long,  4  ft. 
wide,  and  7  ft.  high,  at  $4.96  per  cord. 

{b)  3,786  lbs.  of  hay  at  $10.40  per  ton. 

11.  [a)  513  oz.  @  14  cents  per  lb. 
(<^)  339  s&gs  @  16  cents  per  dozen, 
(r)  382  quarts  @  $1.13  per  gallon. 
Note. — Nos.  9,  10,  11  maybe  worked  by 

cancellation. 

{To  be  continued^ 


SCHOOL  SIGNALS. 

Proper  signals  save  time,  impart  vigour, 
and  train  to  the  habit  of  exact  and  prompt 
obedience.  The  teacher  needs  to  have  a 
well-adapted  system  of  signals.  All  move- 
ments for  show  should  be  discarded.  The 
necessity  for  each  movement  should  be  appa- 
rent. All  changes  should  be  effected  in  the 
shortest  time  consistent  with  perfect  order. 

The  signals  should  be  few  and  significant. 
Some  schools  use  a  vast  number  of  signals. 
Arbitrary  signals,  such  as  counting,  or  tap- 
ping the  bell,  must  be  explained. 

A  spoken  signal  should  be  given  with  the 
falling  inflection,  and  in  a  low,  firm  tone. 
The  elocution  of  the  teacher  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  government  of  the  school.  A 
thin,  faltering  tone  and  rising  inflection  cause 
the  children  to  smile. 

All  movements  should  be  executed  quietly, 
quickly  and  with  military  precision.  The 
noisy,  sluggish,  slovenly  movements  of  some 
schools  are  distressing.    The  results  are  a 


lack  of  interest,  disorder,  and  bad  habits. 
Precision  gives  interest.  Good  penmen  and 
musicians  delight  in  exactness.  Let  us  begin 
with  this  morning. 

1.  Ring  bell.  If  a  pupil  can  be  trained  to 
do  this  it  is  better,  for  then  the  teacher  can 
devote  his  time  to  other  work.  But  it  must 
be  considered  an  honour,  and  one  pupil 
should  not  be  continued  in  the  position  too 
long.  No  one  must  touch  the  bell  except  the 
pupil  designated. 

2.  Assemble.  In  large  graded  schools  the 
pupils  outside  will  form  in  columns  and 
march  to  their  places.  Those  within  will 
pass  to  their  seats. 

3.  Attention.  At  the  word  *' Attention," 
there  is  absolute  stillness.  The  teacher  gives 
the  directions,  if  any  are  needed,  and  all 
enter  upon  the  work  of  the  hour. 

The  same  order  is  observed,  morning, 
noon,  and  after  each  rest.  Those  not  seated 
when  the  word  *'  Attention  "  is  spoken  are 
tardy.  No  boisterous  conduct  must  be  per- 
mitted while  assembling.  Instead  of  utter- 
ing the  word  "-Attention  "  the  teacher  may 
strike  a  bell  or  tap  with  a  pencil. 

During  school  hours.  The  pupil  raises  his 
hand  whenever  he  wishes  to  speak  or  is  pre- 
pared to  answer  a  question  or  to  do  the  work 
required.  All  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
it  is  wrong  to  raise  the  hand  unless  prepared. 
All  that  object  to  the  answer  given,  raise 
their  hands.  Any  one  wishing  to  offer  a 
criticism  raises  the  hand.  A  failure  to  raise 
the  hand  indicates  approval.  The  pupil  who 
wishes  to  ask  a  question  indicates  it  by  rais- 
ing the  hand.  Whenever  possible,  the  ques. 
tion  should  be  both  asked  and  answered 
silently.  (One  ringer  may  mean  a  request  to 
leave  the  room  ;  two  fingers,  permission  to 
get  a  book,  etc.)  The  teacher  may  answer 
by  an  inclination  or  shake  of  the  head.  Snap- 
ping fingers  must  never  be  tolerated.  Pupils 
must  not  raise  hands  except  for  good  cause. 

1.  Dismission.  The  teacher  taps  the  bell 
once.  All  sit  erect  and  await  orders.  The 
teacher  makes  such  remarks  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  and  attends  to  any  matters 
pertaining  to  discipline,  etc.  Be  exceedingly 
brief.     Another  bell  tap  means : 

2.  Arrange  desks.     Books  to  be  left  are 
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placed  in  desks,  and  others  are  arranged  for 
carrying. 

3.  Distribute  hats,  wraps,  etc.  This  is 
done  by  division  bodies.  If  the  building  is 
properly  arranged,  each  one  can  get  his 
things  as  he  passes  out.     Another  tap  means : 

4.  Ready.  All  prepare  to  rise.  The 
teacher  pauses  a  moment.  All  is  readiness 
and  stillness.     Another  tap  means : 

5.  Rise.  Simultaneously  all  rise,  and  each 
turns  in  the  direction  he  is  to  move.  An- 
other tap  means : 

6.  March.  It  is  best  to  count  i,  2 — i,  2 
— and  at  the  second  (i)  have  all  step  off  with 
the  left  foot,  and  keep  time  to  counting.  The 
school  can  be  easily  taught  to  march  to  music. 
Let  the  divisions  follow  each  other,  so  as  to 
have  all  move  at  once. 

Observe  the  same  order  in  dismissing  at 
all  recesses,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening. 
Order  in  dismissing  adds  much  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  school. — Selected. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

Optimists  will  find  that  in  Mr.  Mundella's 
interesting  story  of  English  educational  sys- 
tems to  strengthen  their  belief  that  the  world 
improves  and  all  things  are  ordered  for  the 
best.  The  statistics  given  in  The  Tribune 
recently  show  the  avidity  with  which  the 
children  of  the  poorest  classes  seize  the 
school  privileges  held  out  to  them.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  children  that  come 
into  the  London  Board  schools  are  from 
families  that  live  in  one  room.  The  bright, 
cozy  atmosphere  of  the  pleasant  school-room 
is  a  welcome  change  to  them  from  the  dis- 
comforts of  their  poor  homes.  Small  won- 
der that  with  the  buoyancy  and  brightness  of 
childhood,  the  sharpened  wits  of  poverty, 
and  an  eager  desire  for  knowledge,  they  flock 
to  the  open  doors  of  instruction.  With  this 
result,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  most  cul- 
tured of  English  writers,  examined  some  of 
the  schools,  and  found  that  these  poor, 
under-fed  boys  and  girls  understood  passages 
of  Shakespeare  better,  and  recited  them 
more  intelligently,  than  the  pampered  chil- 
dren, older  in  years,  attending  middle-class 
schools.  With  their  willingness,  nay  anxiety, 
to  improve  the  opportunities  given  them  and 


their  mental  ability  to  do  so,  Mr.  Mundella 
has  a  fine  foundation  upon  which  to  base  his 
request  for  further  help  for  these  children. 
The  rich  Jews  of  the  West  End  of  London 
provide  food  and  clothing  for  the  children  of 
their  unprosperous  brothers  in  the  East  End 
Board  School.  The  consequence  is  that, 
being  better  fed,  the  young  Hebrews  always 
take  the  foremost  places  in  the  schools  over 
the  heads  of  the  starvelings,  who  are  without 
food  enough  in  their  stomachs  to  sustain 
them  through  the  physical  exertion  of  learn- 
ing the  elements  of  knowledge.  France 
spends  as  much  again  money  as  England  on 
school  maintenance  and  will  build  40,000 
new  schools  this  year,  and  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the 
poor  school  children  are  very  great.  The 
benefit  of  the  system  to  the  Republic 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  they  lead  the 
world  in  the  excellence  of  their  manufactured 
goods.  This  is  one  result  of  educating  their 
operators  and  workmen.  What  is  wanted  in 
England's  great  metropolis,  and  a  member 
of  the  Government  has  asked  for  it,  is  sup- 
port from  the  wealthy  dwellers  in  West  End 
mansions  for  the  school  children  of  the  East- 
ern districts.  What  would  parents  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  have  said  to  the  State 
maintaining  their  children  through  a  course 
of  education  valuable  to  themselves,  and  to 
the  industrial  future  of  the  country  ?  This  is 
what  the  request  meant  under  which  the 
Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  sat 
dumb  the  other  day  whilst  the  Liberals 
cheered. 

What  little  has  been  accomplished  in  their 
education  is  telling  on  the  vagabondage  and 
morality  of  poor  children.  The  average  has 
fallen  from  thousands  to  a  few  hundreds,  so 
that  although  it  has  not  had  time  to  affect 
the  adult  criminal  classes,  it  has  almost  halved 
the  number  of  juvenile  offenders.  This  is  a 
result  worth  striving  for  and  one  that  would 
have  gladdened  the  tender  heart  of  Charles 
Dickens,  had  he  lived  to  see  it.  The  great 
work  cannot  stop  here  ;  education,  free  edu- 
cation, is  the  birthright  of  every  citizen, 
and  the  political  friends  of  the  people  are  in 
no  mood  to  see  them  any  further  defrauded. 
— Hamilton  Tribune. 
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ENGLISH    COMPOSITION    SUGGES- 
TIONS. 

REVISED  BY  E.  BOUTON,  ALBANY  ACADEMY. 

1.  Importance  of  Practice. — However  valu- 
able as  guides  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  may  be,  they  alone  cannot  make  a 
good  writer.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  expect  the  theory  of  music  without  prac- 
tice to  make  a  fine  performer,  or  merely 
knowing  the  rules  of  base-ball  or  cricket  to 
make  a  good  player. 

2.  Subject. — If  possible,  choose  some  sub- 
ject in  which  you  will  feel  an  interest ;  and 
then,  without  thinking  of  a  change,  do  your 
best  with  the  subject  chosen. 

3.  Preparation. — Study  the  subject  in  all 
its  branches  and  bearings ;  think  about  it 
whenever  you  have  opportunity;  and,  if  you 
have  any  inclination  to  do  so,  write  down 
any  ideas  you  may  have  and  save  them  for 
future  use. 

4.  Comprehensiveness. — Let  your  treat- 
ment cover  the  whole  subject,  and  include 
all  that  is  necessary  to  a  complete  knowledge 
of  all  its  branches  and  relations.  Develop 
its  outlines  boldly. 

5.  Analysis. — After  you  have  studied  a 
subject  carefully  and  fully,  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  its  different  parts  will  be  likely  to 
suggest  itself.  Then  make  a  systematic 
analysis,  arranging  the  paragraphs  so  that 
each  shall  follow  naturally  and  easily  from 
the  preceding.  Description,  explanation, 
and  arrangement  naturally  precede  conclu- 
sions, appeals,  and  estimates  of  results. 

6.  Originality. — As  far  as  possible,  use 
your  own  ideas  instead  of  the  ideas  of 
others.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  express  your 
own  views  and  experiences,  however,  much 
they  may  differ  from  the  views  and  experi- 
ences of  others.  After  you  have  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  studied  a  subject,  you 
have  just  as  much  right  to  form  an  opinion 
about  it  as  anybody  else  has.  No  one  ever 
has  become  a  great  writer  by  imitating 
another.  Whatever  value  your  writings  ever 
have,  will  be  the  result  of  either  your  own 
thinking  or  your  own  expression. 

7.  Commonplace  and  Repetition. — Avoid 


saying  what  every  person  would  be  expected 
to  know,  and  be  careful  not  to  use  the  same 
idea  twice. 

8.  Clearness. — Express  every  thought  so 
plainly  that  no  one  can  fail  to  understand 
what  you  mean. 

9.  Correctness. — Be  correct  in  every  state- 
ment, and  use  only  correct  forms  of  expression. 

10.  Illustrations.— \\\\x%\.x^\.t.  your  subject 
by  such  drawings  as  you  have  inclination 
and  ability  to  make.  If  you  cannot  make 
very  fine  pictures,  make  as  good  ones  as  you 
can. 

11.  Spelling. — There  is  no  excuse  for  mis- 
takes in  spelling.  If  you  are  not  sure  that 
you  know  how  a  word  is  spelled,  find  out 
before  you  write  it. 

12.  Punctuation. — Never  neglect  to  use 
all  the  proper  marks  of  punctuation,  if  you 
know  what  they  are.  If  you  do  not  know, 
find  out.  It  is  best  to  punctuate  each  sen- 
tence when  you  write  it. 

13.  Sentences. — Be  sure  that  every  sentence 
contains  one  separate,  distinct,  and  indepen- 
dent thought  completely  expressed.  9^  Do 
not  make  your  sentences  long  and  incompre- 
hensible by  crowding  a  number  of  ideas  to- 
gether and  burying  them  in  a  tangle  of  modi- 
fying clauses.  Be  sure  that  every  sentence 
means  something, 

14.  Paragraphing. — Include  in  the  same 
paragraph  all  the  sentences  relating  to  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  subject.  j|»"  Avoid  with 
equal  care  the  mistake  of  making  your  para- 
graphs too  short  and  that  of  making  them 
too  long.  Except  in  conversations,  one  sen- 
tence should  very  seldom  form  a  separate 
paragraph.  In  most  cases,  a  paragraph 
ought  not  to  occupy  less  than  half  a  page  nor 
more  than  two  pages. 

15.  Write  the  title  on  the  first  ruled  line. 
Leave  a  vacant  line  between  that  and  the 
first  paragraph.  Begin  the  first  line  of  each 
paragraph  about  an  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  paper ;  and  the  other  lines  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  edge.  IST  Take 
ample  time  for  copying  your  work.  At 
least  half  of  the  credit  given  will  depend 
on  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  your  expres- 
sion, and  the  mechanical  execution  of  your 
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work.     Try  to  make  your  composition  so  per- 
fect that  it  will  need  no  corrections. 

l6.  Abbreviations  for  Criticism. — IT,  begin 
a  paragraph  ;   □  ,  indent ;  ,  C"?  connect ; 


\,  separate  ;   a,  supply  omission  ;    X ,   take 
out,  or  change  ;  ■  capital  required  ; 

?,  doubtful ,  !,  absurd  ;    |  ,  correct  the  error. 
— New  York  School  Journal. 


TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Essex. — Mr.  Dorsett,  writes  us  that  a  few 
errors  have  crept  in  our  report,  in  November 
issue.  He  says  : — "  (i)  I  urged  that  a  chief 
superintendency  such  as  existed  during  1875, 
was  preferable  to  the  present  system.  (2) 
Teachers  did  not\o\.e  unanimously  in  favour 
of  the  present  system ;  about  one-third  of 
those  voting,  supporting  my  motion,  and  the 
remainder  voting  for  the  present  system. 
Many  teachers  refrained  from  voting." 


East  Middlesex. — In  the  County  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  London,  on  Friday,  October 
19th,  the  East  Middlesex  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation began  their  thirteenth  regular  meeting, 
President  Dearness  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Alex. 
McQueen,  secretary.  The  formalities  over, 
the  Association  adopted  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Monthly  Reports  and  that  of 
W.  D.  Eckert  the  treasurer,  who  showed 
that  he  had  $44.20  on  hand. 

It  was  resolved  on  motion  of  Mr.  McQueen, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Eckert,  that  a  deputation 
be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  County  Coun- 
cil to  urge  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
establishing  a  High  School  in  East  Middle- 
sex, and  to  take  such  further  steps  as  may  be 
advisable.  The  Management  Committee 
were  selected  as  the  deputation. 

President  Dearness,  in  presenting  diplomas 
to  the  following  students  in  connection  with 
the  last  High  School  entrance  examination, 
spoke  highly  of  the  neatness  and  general 
improvement  apparent  in  the  work  of  the 
candidates,  and  thanked  the  teachers  for  the 
pains  they  had  manifestly  taken  in  preparing 
their  pupils  : 

THE    DIPLOMA  WINNERS. 

Jane  Parkinson,  Un.  S.  S.  No.  i,  Lon- 
don township ;  Dora  Errington,  S.  S.  No.  14, 
Westminster  ;  John  Gurd,  London  West ; 
Napoleon  Mcllhargey,  S.  S.  No.  22,  Bid- 
dulph ;  John  Sale,  S.  S.  No.  2,  Delaware  ; 
Charles  Dunn,  London  South  ;  Bella  Mc- 
Martin,  S.  S.  No.  6,  Nissouri  West ;  Selina 
Kerr,  London  East ;  Hugh  McKay,  S.  S. 
No.  4,  Dorchester  ;  Edward  Hall,  Lucan. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Eckert,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Honner,  and  carried,  That  in  future  in  case 
of  Union  School  sections,  the  awarding  of 
the  diplomas  be  governed  by  the  same  rules 
as  are  applied  to  inspection  and  reporting. 

Adjourned  till  1-30  p.m. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  a 
motion  was  passed  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  a  number  of  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Association  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  East  Middlesex  teachers. 
Inspector  J.  S.  Carson,  of  West  Middlesex, 
followed  with  an  address  on  the  subject, 
'*  How  to  Assign  Lessons,"  the  principles  of 
which  he  laid  down  tersely  and  well.  He 
supplied  his  hearers  with  many  valuable 
suggestions  upon  this  important  topic.  He 
indicated  the  valuable  educational  results 
obtainable  from  thorough  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  by  assigning  lessons 
on  all  subjects  in  a  suggestive,  interesting 
and  intellectual  manner.  He  would  have 
children  made  thinkers  by  thorough  and 
practical  instruction.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
superficial  character  of  the  teaching  in  some 
of  our  public  schools,  and  to  the  evils  of 
cramming  as  resulting  largely  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  examination  papers  are  prepared, 
requiring  pupils  to  go  over  far  too  extensive 
a  course  of  study  in  too  short  a  time,  or  else 
fail  at  the  High  School  entrance  or  other  ex- 
aminations. A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  Mr.  Carson  for  his  lucid  and  inter- 
esting paper. 

The  question  of  School  Readers  was  then 
discussed  at  length,  and  the"respective  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Royal  Canadian,  Royal, 
and  Gage  series  were  heard,  Mr.  Boyle  for 
the  first,  Mr.  Donnelly  for  the  second,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  for  the  third.  Speeches  were 
made  by  members  of  the  Association,  and  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  in  favour 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  series  as  being  the 
best,  and  memoralizing  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation to  take  steps  for  their  speedy  authori- 
zation. 

COL.   F.    W.    PARKER'S  OPINION. 

The  opinion  of  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  of 
Quincy  fame,  principal  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School,  was  read.  He  wrote  that 
he  had  carefully  examined  the  books  of  the 
three  series,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Royal  Canadian  the  best. 

SATURDAY   MORNING  SESSION. 

The  time  was  chiefly  occupied  with  an 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  True  and 
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Bank  Discount,  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Graham,  of 
London.  After  that  the  session  continued 
jointly  with  the  Sanitary  Convention. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Managing  Committee  was  authorized 
to  examine  and  settle  the  accounts. 

Mr.  Balfour,  of  Ilderton,  moved,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  that  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee be  directed  to  have  the  President's 
paper  on  "  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  our 
Schools  "  printed  and  sent  to  the  teachers  to 
be  distributed  among  the  ratepayers  before 
the  annual  meetings.     Carried. 

"  History  for  the  Entrance  Examination  " 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Honner,  Eckert, 
and  others.  A  vote  showed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  would  be  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  subject  in  the  4th  class  and  for 
the  High  School  entrance  examination,  if  a 
definite  period  was  assigned. 

Mr.  McQueen,  of  London  South,  described 
a  novel  method  he  had  tried  of  training  the 
children  to  guard  the  correctness  of  their 
speech.  The  plan  was  to  provide  a  leather 
medal,  which  was  presented  to  the  first  one 
who  made  a  solecism  in  school  hours.  The 
recipient  kept  the  medal  till  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  it  to  some  other  transgress- 
ing pupil.  Mr.  McQueen  created  consider- 
a!)Ie  merriment  in  describing  how  on  one 
occasion  he  received  the  leathern  badge  him- 
self. 

Mr.  W.  Kerr,  of  Arva,  spoke  of  the  cost 
and  results  of  a  trial  of  the  tonic-sol-fa  sys- 
tem of  teaching  singing.  He  had  sung  and 
used  to  teach  chidren  by  the  old  notation, 
but  his  want  of  success  induced  him  to  con- 
sult Mr.  W.  J.  Freeland  of  London.  He 
went  back  to  his  school  and  arranged  for 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  to  have  Mr. 
Freeland  give  an  introductory  lesson,  and  so 
well  pleased  were  all  with  the  result  of  this 
lesson  that  it  was  decided  to  engage  Mr. 
Freeland  to  give  the  series.  Before  half  the 
course  was  completed,  at  an  expense  of  less 
than  $10,  the  children  were  enabled  to  sing 
a  "round"  in  three  parts  at  sight.  The 
cost  to  the  section  for  the  whole  course  was 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a  lesson  for  a  series  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  lessons. 

The  question  was  proposed,  "  Which  is  the 
best  headline  copy  book  ?  " 

Mr.  Eckert  showed  that  if  headline  copy 
books  were  used  at  all,  Beatty's  new  and 
improved  had  the  most  advantages. 

Mr.  Graham  pointed  out  ^he  greater  elas- 
ticity and  cheapness  of  having  a  series  of 
headlines  detached  from  the  copy  books,  but 
thought  it  was  better  still  that  writing  should 
be  taught  from  the  blackboards  on  good 
writing  paper  without  headlines.  A  vote 
being    taken,   the    Association  declared   in 


favour  of  Mr.  Eckert's  opinion  as  to  the  best 
copybooks. 

"The  Honour  Roll,  how  to  make  and  use 
it,"  was  treated  by  Mr.  Copeland.  He  ex- 
hibited an  attractive  roll  formed  of  card- 
board, worked  in  Berlin  wool,  with  spaces 
left,  behind  which  to  insert  the  names  of 
deserving  pupils. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  hear  the 
addresses  on  Infectious  Diseases  in  Schools, 
delivered  in  the  court-house  by  Drs.  Wright, 
of  Detroit,  and  CI.  T.  Campbell,  of  London. 

Inspector  Dearness,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
county  of  Middlesex,  now  delivered  his 
address  on  the  Hygienic  Condition  of  Rural 
Schools.  In  introducing  the  subject  the 
speaker  referred  to  the  unduly  low  estimation 
in  which  the  life  and  health  of  the  young  is 
held  by  the  general  public.  In  reply  to  the 
question  "Whose  funeral?"  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hear,  "Its  only  a  child's." 
Another  fallacy  is  that  children  are  "  young 
and  strong  and  can  stand  anything."  The 
high  rate  of  mortality  among  children  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  civilization.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  pecuniary  value  of  an  average 
life.  Before  the  American  war  the  slave- 
dealer  thought  an  able-bodied  man  worth 
$2,000,  and  while  perhaps  no  one  would 
venture  to  fix  the  millions  annually  lost  to  our 
country  by  preventable  mortality,  it  would 
not  be  a  long  sum  in  addition  to  tell  how 
much  the  Government  spends  in  th^  only 
effective  remedy,  the  diffusion  of  hygienic 
knowledge  among  the  masses.  I  am  a  poli- 
tician who  believes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  country 
to  spend  more  money  on  preserving  and  forti- 
fying the  lives  we  have,  and  less  on  the 
importation  of  foreigners.  The  subject  of 
school  hygiene  was  treated  under  the  follow- 
ing headings  :  Ventilation  and  Warming, 
Water  Supply,  Sewerage,  Furniture,  Clean- 
liness and  School  Age. 


North  Hastings.— The  annual  meeting 
of  this  Association  was  held  at  Madoc  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  i6th  and  17th 
Nov.     About  sixty  teachers  were  present. 

The  morning  of  Thursday  was  occupied 
with  routine  business.  Reports  were  receiv- 
ed from  the  treasurer  and  delegates  to  the 
Provincial  Association.  The  election  of 
officers  resulted  as  follows :  President — T. 
T.  Grimmet;  Vice-President— Miss  Henry; 
Secretary — W.  H.Jenkins;  Treasurer— Miss 
McDermid;  Librarian— W.  Clark;  Execu- 
tive Committee— Messrs.  Britton  and  Bellis, 
and  Messrs.  Morton,  McCabe,  Shannon  and 
Stevenson. 

A  short  discussion  on  Promotion  Examina- 
tions lollowed.  The  opinion  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  that  these  examinations  have  been 
productive  of  much  good.     The  principal 
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point  discussed  was  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
Canadian  History,  in  addition  to  the  other 
subjects,  especially  iYi  the  rural  schools.  In 
large  rural  schools  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  this  important  subject  the  attention  it 
requires.  It  was  decided  that  the  subject 
be  not  made  compulsory  at  the  next  examin- 
ation. 

The  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  order  a 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Provincial  Asso- 
ciation for  every  member  of  this  Association. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  '  to 
practical  work  and  partook  of  the  nature  of 
an  institute  meeting.  Classes  were  sup- 
plied from  the  Model  School,  and  the  actual 
work  of  teaching  fully  illustrated. 

The  first  subject  was  Primary  Reading, 
and  was  dealt  with  by  Miss  Wootton.  A 
primary  lesson  was  actually  given,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  illustrate  the  intellectual  or 
word  method.  After  seeing  a  lesson  of  this 
kind  taught,  we  are  tempted  to  wonder  how 
we  ever  made  any  progress  under  the  old 
system  of  the  alphabet  and  the  strap. 

Miss  Jones  then  took  up  the  important 
subject,  the  Statement  and  Question  to 
Primary  Classes.  The  lesson  was  intended 
to  show  the  necessity  of  teaching  reading  by 
means  of  full  statements  and  questions.  The 
object  of  this  method  is  to  teach  expressive 
reading ;  to  increase  the  power  of  the  eye, 
by  forcing  it  to  take  in  a  number  of  words  at 
a  glance,  and  indirectly  to  teach  composition. 

The  next  subject  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  was  also  dealt  with  by  Miss  Jones. 
A  large  class  was  placed  on  the  floor  and  put 
through  a  set  of  calisthenic  exercises.  The 
pupils  were  drilled  in  movements  adapted  to 
the  exercise  of  every  muscle,  intervals  of  rest 
being  occupied  by  singing.  Miss  Jones  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Convention  the  absolute  necessity  of  exer- 
cises of  this  kind.  The  publication  of  a  book 
of  instruction  upon  this  subject  seems  to  be 
badly  needed. 

The  next  subject  was  Geography  by  Miss 
McDermid,  who  taught  an  excellent  lesson 
on  the  rivers  of  Europe.  The  subject  was 
illustrated  by  a  sketch  of  Europe  on  the 
blackboard,  and  the  actual  course  of  the 
rivers  thus  clearly  shown. 

Mr.  W.  Moore  then  showed  his  method  of 
teaching  Analysis  to  a  junior  class.  His 
time  was  principally  taken  up  with  the  modi- 
fications of  the  subject,  and  the  lesson  was 
practically  illustrated  upon  the  blackboard. 

The  last  subject  upon  the  afternoon  pro- 
gramme was  that  of  Word  Building,  and  was 
treated  by  Mr.  Grimmett.  It  consisted  of  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  Phonic  Methods 
of  Teaching  Reading,  intended  as  a  contin- 
uation of  the  word  method.     Mr.  Grimmett 


exhausted  the   subject,   and  was  listened  to« 
with  close  attention. 

In  the  evening  a  general  discussion  upon 
the  methods  illustrated  during  the  afternoon 
was  led  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  and  was  generally- 
participated  in. 

FRIDAY. 

After  routine  business,  Mr.  W.  Clark,. 
Head  Master  of  the  Model  School,  addressed' 
the  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  Composi- 
tion in  Junior  Classes.  Mr.  Clark  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  beginning  to  teach  Com- 
position, orally,  to  very  young  pupils,  in  fact 
the  subject  should  be  taught,  indirectly,  from 
the  first.  As  soon  as  pupils  can  frame  a 
sentence,  they  should  be  required  to  write  it. 
down,  other  written  composition  is  begun 
without  delay. 

In  the  absenceofProf.Wright,of Belleville, 
who  was  to  have  addressed  the  Convention  up- 
on the  subject  of  High  School  Entrance  Exam- 
inations, Mr.  Mackintosh  took  up  Penman- 
ship. He  found  some  fault  with  the  pen- 
manship exhibited  in  many  of  the  schools,, 
attributing  much  of  the  failure  to  a  slavish 
dependence  on  copy  books.  Under  the 
method  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  illustrated, 
headline  copy  books  would  not  be  needed  in- 
most of  the  classes  of  a  rural  school. 

The  morning  session  was  closed  by  a  short,, 
pithy  address  on  Geography,  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
who  dealt  with  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in. 
a  general  way,  and  deprecated  beginning 
with  mathematical  geography,  which  is  the 
course  pursued  in  our  school  geographies. 

The  afternoon  session  took  the  form  of  a 
public  meeting,  and  there  were  present,  be- 
sides a  full  attendance  of  teachers,  a  large 
number  of  trustees  from  various  parts  of  the 
Inspectorate.  A.  F.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 
presided,  and  in  his  opening  address  express- 
ed his  great  interest  in  the  question  they 
were  there  to  discuss,  viz.,  the  Introduction 
of  a  New  Set  of  Readers.  He  had  given 
the  subject  some  consideration  and  hoped 
that  the  meeting  would  make  a  definite 
choice  of  one  set  only. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  the  different 
series  to  present  their  report.  This  was  done 
by  Mr.  Morton,  who  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grimmett. 

The  report  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  series. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  carried 
unanimously.  The  chairman  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  thtf  decision. 

The  Secretary  was  then  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Minister  of 
Education,  after  which  the  Convention  ad- 
journed. 


Contemporary  Literature. 
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An  Introduction  to  Greek  Verse  Com- 
position, with  Exercises.  By  Arthur 
Sidgwick,  M.A.,  and  F.  D.  Morice,  M.A. 
London  :  Rivingtons,  1883. 

The  name  alone  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick 
is  a  sure  indication  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  his  reputation 
as  author  and  teacher  well  sustained  in  his 
"Introduction  to  Greek  Verse  Composition." 
The  arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  admirably 
conceived,  and  the  various  topics  are  accu- 
rately and  clearly  discussed.  Some  of  the 
rules  are  presented  in  an  original  form,  e.g., 
those  relating  to  Monosyllables  and  the  Final 
Cretic  ;  and  in  nearly  every  instance  there  is 
a  decided  gain  by  the  change.  Under  "  Laws 
of  Quantity  "  we  notice  some  useful  additions 
to  the  usual  rules  for  the  different  varieties  of 
elision,  in  the  shape  of  rules  for  its  use 
and  avoidance  based  on  the  versification  of 
Sophocles.  The  part  devoted  to  "  Poetic 
Forms  and  Usages  "  contains  a  more  valuable 
and  complete  collection  than  we  remember  to 
have  seen  in  any  similar  work  :  the  method 
of  arranging  makes  them  at  once  clear  to 
understand  and  accessible  for  reference.  The 
matter  under  this  head  alone  would  ren- 
der the  book  invaluable  to  the  student. 
Even  the  vocabulary  at  the  end  commands 
our  respect,  and  we  are  not  apt  to  bestow 
respect  on  vocabularies  in  general :  this  one, 
however,  does  not  attempt  or  profess  to  sup- 
plant the  Greek-English  Lexicon,  but  gives  a 
useful,  if  brief,  list  of  the  chief  synonyms. 
The  exercises  and  selections  are  carefully 
chosen,  beginning  with  the  very  simplest 
lessons  in  the  metrical  arrangement  of  words  : 
but,  as  is  usual  in  such  manuals,  the  progress 
is  very  rapid,  and  rather  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  student  already  possessing 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language  than  of  the  mere  school-boy.  To 
masters,  and  those  who  can  supplement  the 
material  presented,  the  book  will  be  of  great 
value,  for  to  such  it  is  full  of  suggestive  help, 
proceeding,  as  it  does,  from  the  definition  of 
an  Iambus  to  selections  from  Browning  and   ' 


Tennyson.  We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  latest  contribution  to  educational  litera- 
ture of  so  genial  and  kindly  a  master,  and  so 
polished  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  ; 
and  we  feel  assured  that  no  teacher  of  Greek 
Verse  Composition  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  its  assistance. 


The  Elements  of  Chemistry,  for  the  use 
of  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  By 
Edwin  J.  Houston,  A.M.  Philadelphia: 
Eldridge  &  Brother. 

In  his  preface  the  author  of  this  work  an- 
nounces that  "an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
this  book  to  present  in  logical  sequence  the 
latest  developments  of  chemical  science." 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  embracing  Theoretical  Chemistry,  and 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  Theory  of 
Chemical  Combinations,  Atomicity  and 
Quantivalence,  Theory  of  Substitution  and 
Crystallography,  and  occupying  some  fifty- 
five  pages.  The  second  part  is  entitled 
Descriptive  and  Experimental  Chemistry, 
and  is  subdivided  into  sections  dealing  with 
the  non-metals  and  the  metals  grouped  ac- 
cording to  their  quantivalence.  The  third 
part  deals  with  Organic  Chemistry,  and  in 
regard  to  this  division  of  the  subject,  the 
author  claims  to  have  simplified  the  treat- 
ment of  it  "  by  the  adoption  of  a  classifica- 
tion ba.sed  on  the  peculiarities  in  the  linking 
of  the  carbon  nuclei." 

We  are  disposed  to  think,  if  the  work  is 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  Chemistry, 
and  as  such  to  be  used  in  schools,  that  the 
young  student  is  destined  to  meet  with  a 
good  deal  of  discouragement  if  he  reads  the 
parts  in  the  order  named. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  work  we  are 
at  present  considering  is  the  syllabus,  or 
synopsis,  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  in  which 
is  given  a  concise  statement  of  the  chief 
points  that  have  been  enlarged  upon,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  collection  of  questions 
for  review.  In  this  Province  we  are  disposed 
to  complain  that  our  examiners  in  science 
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are  given  to  framing  their  questions  too  much 
upon  a  mathematical  basis.  In  the  present 
work  we  think  the  other  extreme  has  been 
reached,  since  numerical  examples  seem  to 
be  entirely  excluded.  This,  we  think,  is  a 
mistake.  Under  proper  control,  such  ex- 
amples serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  tend 
to  fix  the  facts  of  science  in  a  very  definite 
way. 

The  illustrations  throughout  the  work  are 
very  numerous  and  beautiful,  and  the  me- 
chanical execution  all  that  could  be  desired. 
One  or  two  obvious  typographical  slips  occur 
in  the  organic  section,  which  will  doubtless 
be  corrected  hereafter. 


Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy,  by 
J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.     New  Edition,  1881. 

This  little  book  is  written  in  so  clear  and 
attractive  a  style  that  one  takes  pleasure  in 
reading  it.  It  embraces  speculations  and 
discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  in  astronomy, 
and  answers  many  questions  which  are  started 
by  the  astronomical  events  of  almost  every 
year.  It  fills  a  place  peculiarly  its  own,  and 
the  numerous  plates  and  diagrams,  and  a 


very  complete  Appendix  and  Index  enhance 
its  value.  

Moffat's  Arithmetical  Test-Cards  for 
Pupil  Teachers;  Years  I.,  XL,  III., 
IV.  Price,  \s.  each  year.  London:  Mof- 
fatt  &  Paige,  1883. 

In  this  series  of  arithmetical  questions  on 
the  compound  rules,  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  proportion,  percentages,  exchange, 
stocks,  etc.,  along  with  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous problems,  there  are  many  likely  to 
be  very  useful  to  High  and  Public  School 
teachers  in  their  class-work.  Every  good 
teacher  knows  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
some  questions  for  examinations  and  home 
work,  to  supplement  the  text-book,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  avoid  "getting  into  a  rut," 
if  he  relies  altogether  on  questions  prepared 
by  himself.  The  series  consists  of  four  parts, 
each  part  containing  200  questions,  printed 
on  cards  and  accompanied  by  the  answers 
(in  which  a  hasty  examination  has  detected 
but  one  error)  on  a  separate  sheet.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  a  little  more  convenient  for  the 
teacher  if  the  cards  were  enclosed  in  paste- 
board cases  instead  of  envelopes.  The  print- 
ing is  well  done,  only  half-a-dozen  figures  be- 
ing even  slightly  indistinct  in  the  whole  series. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  announcement  in  The  Monthly 
for  October  that  the  Hon.  Adam  Crooks, 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  was  re- 
stored to  health  has  most  unhappily  not  been 
verified  by  events.  The  Honourable  gentle- 
man, to  the  great  regret  of  the  whole  country, 
has  broken  down  completely,  and  his  career 
as  Minister  of  Education  has  been  abruptly 
terminated  by  what  is  stated  to  be  an  incura- 
ble affection  of  the  brain.  In  the  presence 
of  such  a  calamity  there  is  room  only  for 
regret  and  sympathy. 

The  Monthly  does  not  go  outside  of  its 
province,  when  it  draws  attention  to  the 
movement  lately  set  on  foot  by  the  students 
of  the  various  Theological  Colleges  for  the 
formation  of  an  "  Inter-Collegiate  Missionary 
Alliance."  Every  well-directed  effort  to- 
wards loving  co-operation  between  the  vari- 


ous denominations  is  to  be  hailed  with  satis- 
faction. Christianity  is  true  to  its  Founder 
only  when  it  seeks  unity  in  spirit  and  in 
effort ;  and  although  the  avowed  aim  of  the 
"Alliance"  is  simply  "the  fostering  of  an 
active  interest  in,  and  consecration  to  the 
cause  of  home  an^  foreign  missions  on  the 
part  of  theological  students,  both  as  pros- 
pective missionaries  and  prospective  pastors," 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  true  Christian 
charity  will  be  largely  promoted  by  partici- 
pation in  the  work  of  the  new  organization. 


THE  NEW  MINISTER. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ross,  a  politician  well  known 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  has  been 
selected  by  Mr.  Mowat  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Ontario  Cabinet,  caused  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Crooks.     Mr.  Ross  has   had 
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much  experience  in  the  practical  work  of 
education  in  this  Province.  He  has  been  a 
Public  School  Teacher,  a  Public  School  In- 
spector,  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee, 
and  a  Model  School  Inspector.  He  is  there- 
fore not  a  novice  in  Public  School  matters. 
He  has  declared,  with  perhaps  unconscious 
satire,  his  determination  to  know  no  politics 
in  the  administration  of  his  department. 
From  the  experience  of  the  past  we  have  but 
little  sympathy  with  the  system  of  a  Ministry 
of  Education,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Ross  will  be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body that  such  a  system  is  the  only  right  way. 
If  he  will  bear  with  a  word  of  advice  from 
us,  he  will  take  pains  to  surround  himself  with 
a  representative  body  of  advisers,  men  of 
probity  and  experience,  and  will  put  far  from 
him  men  who  have  private  ends  to  gain,  and 
whose  course  in  the  past  gives  no  promise  of 
good  for  the  future.  But  whether  party  poli- 
tics be  allowed  to  obscure  his  vision  and  warp 
his  judgment,  the  result  of  his  elevation  to 
office  will  be  that  every  aspiring  teacher  and 
inspector  with  Mr.  Ross's  shining  example 
before  him  will  become  a  furious  politician. 
He  will  not  fail  to  see  in  his  School  Register 
a  Minister's  Portfolio. 


STUDENTS'  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE 

We  chronicle  with  gratification  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Temperance  League  among  the 
undergraduates  of  University  College.  The 
new  organization  already  displays  consider- 
able vigour.  At  its  first  public  meeting, 
recently  held  in  Moss  Hall,  it  was  announced 
that  eighty-seven  names  had  been  subscribed 
to  the  "total  abstinence,"  and  twenty-four  to 
the  "moderation"  pledge.  The  League  is 
likely  to  command  the  sympathies  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  the  undergraduates,  and 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence.  There  are 
no  more  desirable  recruits  to  the  temperance 
ranks  than  young  men  of  liberal  education, 
who  are  to  be  the  future  leaders  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  The  temperance  reformation 
has  always  recognized  the  necessity  of  laying 
hold  upon  youth.  Fifty  years'  experience 
but  emphasizes  the  importance,  for  their  own 
sakes,  of  so  doing.  Dr.  Geikie  said  very 
pertinently  at  the  meeting  above  referred  to : 


"The  less  you  drink,  the  clearer  your  head, 
the  stronger  your  frame,  the  bigger  your  arm, 
the  better  your  stomach,  and  the  longer  your 
lives."  The  extreme  difficulty  of  eradicating 
a  taste  for  intoxicants,  firmly  established  by 
years  of  indulgence,  has  been  proved  in 
thousands  of  lamentable  instances.  Even 
where  apparently  completely  destroyed,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  asserts,  and  success- 
fully asserts,  its  former  mastery.  Prevention 
is  the  surest  remedy.  Young  men  who  begin 
and  continue  as  abstainers  are  secured  against 
shipwreck  from  drunkenness.  One  cannot 
say  as  much  for  those  who  indulge  in  the 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  however 
moderately.  Dr.  Cuyler,  of  Brooklyn,  said 
the  other  day :  *'  No  small  part  of  my  life 
has  been  spent  in  bootless  efforts  to  save 
those  who  were  in  the  swift  and  dangerous 
current.  The  remainder  of  it  shall  be  spent 
in  endeavouring  to  prevent  young  men  from 
embarking  on  the  stream." 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Howland  and  several 
other  prominent  gentlemen  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  to  give  roundness  and  completeness 
to  our  school  system  by  establishing  Indus- 
trial Schools  are  likely  to  meet  with  success. 
These  gentlemen  have  seen  with  much  regret 
that  throughout  the  Province  many  boys 
come  before  the  police  court — in  the  city  of 
Toronto  in  1882  nearly  500 — and  that  unless 
some  constant  and  systematic  effort  be  made 
to  reclaim  them  large  numbers  will  annually 
be  added  to  the  criminal  classes.  They  have 
felt  that  it  is  extremely  undesirable  that  young 
offenders  should  be  compelled  to  associate 
in  jails  and  reformatories  with  older  and 
more  vicious  offenders,  and  that  honest  work 
combined  with  literary  training  at  some 
handicraft  would  be  most  helpful  in  restrain- 
ing them  or  reclaiming  them  from  evil  courses. 
Accordingly  these  benevolent  persons  have 
obtained  incorporate  powers,  and  secured  a 
lease  of  nearly  icx)  acres  of  land  from  the 
City  Council,  and  grants  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  City  Council  to  the  amount  of 
$9,coo,  and  they  propoge  to  raise  by  volun- 
tary subscription  $10,000  mo:e  so  as  to  give 
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effect  to  their  scheme  and  place  the  Institu- 
tion upon  a  permanent  and  proper  basis. 
The  City  School  Board  has  undertaken  to 
provide  the  teaching  staff,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  everything  will  be  in  readiness  for  actual 
work  by  the  ist  of  July,  1884. 

The  Industrial  Society  has  before  them, 
both  as  a  guide  and  a  stimulus,  the  work  of 
Industrial  Education  in  other  countries.  In 
Great  Britain  especially,  there  are  hundreds 
of  flourishing  Industrial  Schools,  and  it  is 
stated  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  have  been  successfully  reclaimed  from 
vice  and  crime.  In  the  Annual  Report,  for 
instance,  of  the  Oldmill  Reformatory  School 
and  Aberdeen  House  of  Industry  and  Refuge 
for  1880  we  find  carefully  tabulated  statistics 
from  1857  to  1880,  showing  that  of  567  dis- 
charges from  the  School  only  three  came 
under  the  head  of  "incorrigible,"  and  that 
the  subsequent  career  of  the  boys  was  most 
encouraging — less  than  one  hundred  in  all 
these  years  being  convicted  of  crime. 

We  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  good  work  is  begun  in  Ontario. 
It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  successful.  Under 
the  system  dirt  and  rags  will  give  way  to  soap 
and  corduroy,  the  Artful  Dodger  will  give  up 
Fagin's  School  for  the  Industrial,  the  dime 
novel  will  be  supplanted  by  the  text-book, 
and  the  prigging  hand  in  search  of  a  pocket 
will  become  deft  in  turning  a  good  furrow  or 
it  may  be  in  making  a  good  shoe. 


PRINCIPAL  GRANT  AND  TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY. 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  place  to 
Dr.  Grant's  address  at  the  recent  Convoca- 
tion of  Queen's  University.  With  many  of 
the  learned  Principal's  views  we  are  happy 
to  find  ourselves  in  accord,  but  from  his 
opinions  upon  the  question  of  the  desirability 
of  further  State  aid  to  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity and  College  we  entirely  dissent.  Into 
the  controversy  occasioned  by  his  address,  a 
controversy,  in  one  or  two  conspicuous  in- 
stances, grieviously  marred  by  a  departure 
from  the  courtesy  that  should  obtain  amongst 
scholars,  we  have  no  desire  at  present  to 
further  than  to  observe  that  it  seems 


to  us  that  the  position  taken  by  those  that 
hold  that  the  Provincial  University  is  the 
legitimate  child  of  the  State,  and  should  be 
supported  by  its  parent  the  State,  is  impreg- 
nable. The  question  of  further  aid  to  To- 
ronto University  involves  the  whole  question 
of  State  education  from  the  Public  School  to 
the  University.  The  State  has  long  since 
provided  the  machinery  for  meeting  the  law 
of  growth  in  the  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
mind the  enemies  of  Toronto  University 
that  the  machinery  is  not  of  the  subscription 
list,  hat-passing,  and  '*  trencher  fury  "  kind. 
It  is  ludicrous  and  absurd  to  propose  a  plan 
for  the  University  that  would  not  apply 
equally  well  to  the  Secondary  and  Primary 
Education  of  the  Province.  There  is,  as 
everyone  knows,  provision  in  the  Statute 
Book  for  the  expression  of  private  benevolence 
towards  public  education.  The  channel  has 
indeed  been  provided,  but  the  fountain  re- 
fuses to  flow.  The  trinity  of  Liberty,  Fra- 
ternity, and  Equality  needs  now  more  than 
ever  the  help  of  the  State  trinity  of  Primary, 
Secondary,  and  University  education.  The 
safety  of  the  national  system  of  education  is 
surely  not  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
certain  ecclesiastics,  who,  strangely  enough, 
find  their  only  unity  in  opposing  the  system 
which  is  a  standing  menace  to  denomination- 
alism  no  less  than  to  bigotry  and  intolerance. 
Laymen  would  be  glad  to  see  the  various 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  devoting 
their  energies  to  producing  a  copious  supply 
of  well-furnished  theologians  and  not  to  dissi- 
pating their  energies  in  merely  secular  work. 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  waking  up  to  its  duty. 
We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  if  it  were  not 
for  the  activity  of  some  of  the  clergy  the 
churches  would  gladly  abandon  the  work  of 
secular  education  and  confine  themselves  to 
the  salvation  of  mankind.  Even  the  clergy 
need  to  be  reminded  occasionally  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 

Meantime  Principal  Grant  has  done  To- 
ronto University  signal  service.  He  has  not 
only  for  the  present  defined  his  own  position 
but  he  has  given  occasion  to  others  to  define 
theirs  also  by  their  readiness  to  dig  up  the 
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long-buried  hatchet  and  array  themselves,  a 
motley  group,  at  his  side.  He  has  done 
better  than  even  this.  He  has  aroused  her 
somewhat  lethargic  alumni  into  life  and  en- 


ergy, and  united  them  in  her  defence.  His 
touch  was  the  one  thing  wanting  to  crystal, 
lize  the  solvent  mass  into  a  form  of  coher- 
ence and  strength. 


CONTEMPORARY  OPINION  ON  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  KINGSTON. 

PRINCIPAL  grant's   ADDRESS   AT  THE   AN- 
NUAL CONVOCATION. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  forty-third  ses- 
sion of  Queen's  College  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  October  17th,  in  the  Convocation 
Hall  of  the  College,  Principal  Grant,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Chancellor  Fleming, 
in  the  chair.  After  the  installation  of  the 
Rev.  Donald  Ross,  of  Lachine,  as  Professor 
of  Apologetics,  and  the  delivery  of  his  ad- 
dress upon  the  subject :  "  Physical  Science 
and  the  Possibility  of  Miracles,"  Dr.  Good- 
win, the  new  Professor  of  Chemistry,  was 
formally  inducted.  Principal  Grant  then 
delivered  the  following  address  : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Convocation, — I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  auspicious  opening  of 
our  forty-fifth  session.  Although  work  com- 
menced two  or  three  weeks  ago,  as  usual  we 
hold  the  formal  and  public  opening  on  the 
birthday  of  the  University,  and  on  each  re- 
curring University  day  there  is  cause  for 
fresh  congratulations.  The  professors  who 
visited  Europe  during  the  summer  months 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  our  interests, 
and  a  wise  appropriation  of  funds  by  the 
trustees  has  enabled  Prof.  Marshall  in  par- 
ticular to  make  needed  additions  to  the 
physics  laboratory.  Mr.  Fowler  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
other  quarters  very  valuable  specimens  for 
his  department ;  and,  aided  by  Prof.  Dupuis, 
has  done  so  much  towards  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  museum  that,  after 
another  summer's  work  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  throw  it 
open — occasionally,  at  any  rate — to  the  pub- 
lic. Dr.  Bell  has  given  the  whole  of  the 
summer  to  the  library,  and  I  trust  that  next 
year  we  shall  have  a  new  catalogue,  based 
on  a  division  into  departments  corresponding 
to  the  studies  actually  pursued  in  Queen's. 
As  for  myself,  since  I  last  met  you  I  have 
been  wandering  more  widely  than  ever 
Ulysses  did,  but  you  must  look  to  the  papers 
and  elsewhere  for  fuller  accounts  of  my 
travels.     Of  course,  the 


CHIEF  CAUSE  FOR  CONGRATULATION 

is  that  we  have  at  last  reached  that  point  of 
equipment,  so  far  as  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
college  is  concerned,  that  I  indicated  as  essen- 
tial in  my  inaugural  lecture.  True,  we  have 
made  our  last  two  appointments  without  secur- 
ing endowments  for  them,  but  we  could  not 
afford  to  wait  longer.  Besides,  the  trustees 
felt  that  in  any  case  it  was  something  to  have 
the  necessary  funds  pledged  for  five  years,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  Queen's,  where  no  step 
backward  has  ever  been  taken,  it  might  be 
said  to  be  everything.  We  have  never  made 
an  appeal  in  vain  to  the  public.  Old  friends 
have  remained  true,  and  new  friends  have 
always  been  coming  to  the  front.  It  would 
be  an  impertinence  were  I  to  say  a  word  as 
to  the  qualifications  for  their  respective  chairs 
of  the  Rev.  Donald  Ross  and  Dr.  Goodwin. 
It  is  sufficient  to  appeal  to  their  past  record, 
and  those  who  know  them  best  are  confident 
that  what  they  have  done  is  only  an  earnest 
of  what  may  be  expected  from  them. 

W^OMEN's   MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

A  medical  college  for  women  has  been 
established  in  Kingston  since  our  last  Con- 
vocation, and  its  application  for  affiliation, 
on  the  usual  terms,  is  now  before  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Last  winter  it  looked  as  if  no 
Canadian  woman  could  be  educated  as  a 
physician  without  first  expatriating  herself. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  simply  intolerable, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  not  allowed 
to  continue  long.  Two  schools  sprang  into 
existence  last  summer  to  remedy  this  griev- 
ance. Naturally  enough  the  friends  of  each 
think  that  one  school  is  enough,  and  that.their's 
should  be  the  one.  It  is  difficult  for  those 
connected  with  either  to  express  a  disinter- 
ested opinion.  Outsiders  are  not,  however, 
called  upon  to  pronounce  judgment.  They 
can  afford  to  wait,  without  labouring.  In 
the  meantime  we  can  wish  well  to  both 
schools,  while  clear  on  the  point  that  the 
number  of  students  attending  them  respect- 
ively, shows  which  had  the  most  ui^ent, 
practical  and  immediate  reasons  for  organiza- 
tion. Certainly  the  Kingston  Women's 
Medical  College  has  started  under 

PECULIARLY   FAVOURABLE   CONDITIONS. 

The  City  Council  has  acted  towards  it  with 
exceptional  liberality.  I  know  of  no  medical 
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college  in  Canada,  for  either  sex,  so  comfort- 
ably housed.  In  no  other  medical  college  in 
Canada  are  all  the  Professors  paid  for  their 
services,  independently  of  fees.  Of  course 
the  salary  is  small,  and  it  is  looked  only  as 
an  honorarium,  but  it  is  certain.  And 
already  three  scholarships  are  provided  and 
others  are  expected.  No  surer  proof  than 
the  successful  starting  of  this  institution  is 
required  to  show  that  an  appeal  to  the  liber - 
aliiy  of  the  people  forany  worthy  educational 
object  need  never  be  made  in  vain.  The 
friendly  relations  at  present  existing  between 
Canadian  colleges  and  universities  is  a  most 
pleasant  feature  in  our  intellectual  life. 
They  ail  contribute  to  the  harmonious  and 
right  development  of  our  people,  and  they 
should  be  appreciated  generously  and  treated 
justly.  I  esteem  it  a  great  honour  that  I  am 
still  connected,  as  one  of  its  Governors,  with 
Dalhousie  College,  N.S.  Since  coming  to 
Queen's  I  have  attended  the  Convocations, 
and,  what  some  of  you  may  consider  of  more 
consequence,  the  dinners  of  McGill,  Victoria, 
and  Toronto,  and  at  every  one  of  these  have 
been 

TREATED   WITH  THE  SAME  RESPECT 

that  is  kindly  paid  me  on  this  platform. 
Next  year  I  hope  to  be  present  at  the  Con- 
vocation of  Trinity,  io\  I  have  not  been  able 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  more  than  one 
sister  university  during  each  year.  This  in- 
ability, however,  has  been  a  benefit,  as  it  has 
given  me  time  to  take  in  the  situation  better 
than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise. 
The  dimensions  of  our  countiy  are  so  mag- 
nificent, its  centres  so  numerous  and  its 
interests  so  varied,  that  one  must  not  be  in  a 
hurry  while  feeling  its  pulse  and  judging  of 
its  condition  in  any  important  particular.  It 
seems  to  me  that  at  present  there  is  a  cheer- 
ing prospect  of  continuous  development 
before  our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Wealth  is  beginning  to  show  that  it  is 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  high  duty  and 
privilege  to  foster  these  as  the  fountain-heads 
of  all  that  dignifies  and  sweetens  life,  and  so 
far  as  the  colleges  themselves  are  concerned, 
there  seems  to  be  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
those 

FEELINGS  OF  JEALOUSY  AND  HATRED 
that  once  found  expression  in  scornful  and 
bitter  words  on  both  sides.  Anything  that 
would  reawaken  those  feelings  should 
surely  be  avoided  ;  and  it  is  solely  because  a 
proposal  recently  made  by  Mr.  Mulock, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Toronto  University,  is 
certain,  if  pressed,  to  reawaken  them  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  uttering  a  note  of  warning. 
Like  every  other  college  in  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  University  College  is  in  need  of 
additional  funds.     The  field  of  the  knowable 


is  boundless,  and  every  college  is  ready  to 
spend  millions  on  its  staff,  on  laboratories, 
on  libraries  and  on  original  work.  Doubt- 
less, too,  the  money  would  be  well  spent. 
But  when  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Princeton,  Johns-Hopkins,  and  the  other 
great  colleges  of  the  United  States,  or  when 
Dalhousie,  McGill,  Victoria  and  Trinity  are 
in  need  of  additional  funds,  they  appeal  to 
the  public,  explaining  fully  why  and  what 
for  the  money  is  needed,  and  a  response 
more  or  less  satisfactory  is  sure  to  be  made. 
Each  institution  has  a  constituency  that 
believes  in  it,  and  is  willing  to  prove  its 
faith  by  its  works.  Instead  of  following  this 
excellent  and  universal  example,  my  friend 
Mr.  Mulock  proposes  that  the  Government 
of  this  Province  should  give  to  University 
College  all  the  money  that  may  be  required 
by  it ;  that  is,  that  the  friends  of  other  col- 
leges, who  have  voluntarily  and  at  great  sac- 
rifices, and  for  what  seemed  to  them  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  brought  their  favourite 
colleges  to  such  a  standard  as  to  compel 
universal  recognition,  should  now  be  forced 
by  law  to  give  more  money  to  extend,  they 
may  think  needlessly,  an  institution  which,, 
however  excellent, 

MAY   NOT   COMMEND 

itself  to  them  as  embodying  the  highest  uni- 
versity ideal.  A  proposal  so  manifestly  un- 
just cannot  be  seriously  considered.  It  was 
evidently  made  in  ignorance  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  chief  reasons  assigned  was 
that  the  various  denominations  support 
Queen's,  Victoria,  Trinity  and  the  other  Col- 
leges, and  therefore  that  the  Province  should 
support  Un  versity  College.  I  would  like  to 
ask  what  the  Province  amounts  to  apart  from 
all  the  denominations  ?  Aside  from  this, 
the  assertion  is  inaccurate.  The  church  with 
which  we  are  historically  and  honourably 
connected  is  not  responsible  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  Queen's  as  a  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,or  for  the  same  work  that  is  done  in 
University  College.  The  church  gives  arv 
annual  giant  to  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  and 
to  that  faculty  only  ;  for  all  other  expendi- 
ture we  have  to  depend  on  fees  and  on  the 
liberality  of  those  classes  of  the  people  who 
believe  in  us,  for  one  reason  or  another.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  our  great  friends  have  been 
the  people  of  this  city  and  county,  without 
respect  to  creed,  and  the  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
All  honour  to  that  church  for  starting 
Queen's.  It  did  so  because,  after  repeated 
efforts,  it 

FAILED  IN  ITS  ATTEMPTS 
to   make  what  is  now  Toronto   University 
broad  enough  for  more  denominations  than 
one.     With  subsequent  contests  we  have  no- 
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thing  to  do.  It  would  be  worse  than  a  waste 
of  time  to  revive  their  memories.  We  can- 
not return  to  the  year  1840  or  1850  or  i860 
or  1870,  and  it  is  well  that  we  cannot.  We 
have  to  do  with  the  position  of  to-day.  What 
is  that  position?  Why,  simply  this.  That 
no  one  now  dreams  that  one  college  is  suffi- 
cient for  Ontario.  University  consolidation 
is  another  matter,  though  people  often  mix 
up  the  two  questions  rather  ludicrously,  and 
speak  as  if  the  consolidation  of  the  universi- 
ties would  diminish  the  expense  of  teaching 
in  the  colleges.  Everyone  now  admits  that 
Ontario  not  only  has,  but  that  it  needs  several 
colleges,  and  the  only  question  now  is  whether 
all  these  must  be  in  Toroato  or  not  ?  That 
question,  too,  scarcely  requires  discussion. 
Seeing,  then,  that  there  are  several  colleges, 
all  of  them  in  need  of  increased  funds,  and 
some  of  them  doing  their  best  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  their  case,  without  putting  their 
hands  into  their  neighbours'  pockets,  I  would 
have  supposed  that  the  representative  of  the 
one  whose  friends  have  hardly  yet  been  ap- 
pealed to,  would  have  faced  the  difficulty 
before  him  in  one  of  two  ways,  (i.)  either 
by  calling  upon  the  Province  to  help,  accor- 
ding to  a 

WISELY  CONSIDERED  PLAN 

that  would  stimulate  voluntary  effort,  every 
properly  equipped  institution  that  is  admit- 
tedly doing  a  good  work  for  the  Province ;  or 
(2.)  by  calling  upon  the  wealthy  people  of 
Toronto  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the 
graduates  and  friends  of  University  College, 
to  put  their  hands  into  their  own  pockets. 
This  latter  and  perhaps  more  excellent  way 
is  the  one  favoured  by  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Presi- 
dent of  University  College,  whose  repeated 
words  of  brotherly  recognition  I  cordially 
accept  and  reciprocate.  He  is  a  wise  man 
and  knows  the  Province  well,  and  he  did  his 
duty  in  giving  public  warning  that  a  propo- 
sal to  assist  one  college  with  public  moneys 
would  arouse  a  not  unreasonable  opposition 
on  the  part  of  all  the  others.  It  would  be  a 
public  calamity  were  the  present  friendly 
relations  between  institutions  that  have  a 
common  and  generous  aim  to  be  disturbed. 
But  we  would  be  destitute  of  self-respect  did 
we  not  unitedly  and  determinedly  oppose  a 
scheme  that  implies  not  only  our  own  spoli- 
ation, but  that  is  based  on  the  idea  that  we 
are  somehow  pledged  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  Toronto,  rather  than  to  the  well-being  of 
our  own  Alma  Mater.  I  would  subscribe 
willingly,  as  liberally  as  my  means  would 
permit,  to  any  fund  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

But  men  who  would  give  $100  as  a  gift  will 


resolutely  refuse  a  cent  when  it  is  demanded 
as  a  right.  On  this  subject  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  at  present,  but  I  have  no  wish  to 
conceal  that  the  words  which  I  have  just  ex- 
pressed are  not  only  my  sentiments,  but  the 
sentiments  of  the  heads,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
of  the  benefactors  of  this  and  other  colleges. 
And  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted,  as  a  friend 
of  University  College,  for  I  claim  to  be  such, 
though  they  may  regard  this  as  unpalatable 
counsel,  to  hint,  that  what  it  most  needs  is 
not  Government  interference,  patronage  or 
subsidies,  but  the  chivalrous,  self-sacrificing 
support  of  its  own  children,  **  the  deeds,  not 
words,"  of  those  who  most  loudly  assert  its 
claims. 

I  have  time  for  only  a  few  words  to  the 
students.  The  Senate  extends  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  those  who  have  returned,  and  to  the 
freshmen.  Gentlemen,  let  us  never  forget  to 
attend  with  all  our  might  to  the  duty  that 
lies  nearest  to  us.  You  have  come  here  to 
study,  and  everything  must  be  subsidiary  to 
that.  Captain  of  a  University  foot-ball  club 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  having  just  re- 
turned from  crossing 

THREE  GREAT  RANGES  OF  MOUNTAINS, 

on  horseback  and  foot,  the  Chancellor  and 
myself  forcing  our  way  up  and  down  preci- 
pices, across  torrents,  through  beaver  dams, 
devils'  clubs  by  the  million,  and  the  densest 
underbrush  I  have  ever  seen,  you  may  be 
certain  that  I  am  not  likely  to  belittle  sport, 
manly  games,  or  any  kind  of  muscular  Chris- 
tianity. But  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  you 
are  a  little  inclined  to  forget  the  rule  of  pro- 
portion, and  instead  of  giving  nine  hours  a 
day  to  study  and  three  to  athletics,  would 
fain  invert  the  proportion,  or  worse,  remit 
books  to  the  Christmas  or  Easter  holidays, 
which  means  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  a  fool. 

A   FOOL 

is  a  man  who  does  not  live  close  to  realities. 
And  a  man  is  living  in  dreamland  and  not  on 
terra  firma  who  acts  as  if  games  of  any  kind 
would  enable  him  to  earn  his  living,  develop 
his  mind  or  form  his  character.  Stick  lo 
foot-ball  of  course,  but  I  will  think  less  of 
the  good  old  game  than  I  ever  did  unless  I 
find  that  the  best  foot-ballers  are  also  good 
students.  Begin  work  resolutely  this  very 
night.  Let  this  be  the  best  year  of  our  lives. 
Unseen  eyes  are  beholding  us  ;  hearts  far 
away  are  throbbing  with  mingled  fear  and 
hope  on  our  account.  Let  us  be  true  to  them 
and  to  ourselves ;  then  may  we  expect  that 
God  will  bless  us,  and  that  right  early." 


So8 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

1.  Matters  connected  with  the  literary  manage- 
ment of  The  Monthly  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Editor,  P.  O.  Box  2675.  Subscriptions  and  com- 
muaications  of  a  business  nature  should  go  to  The 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  McAllister,  59  Maitland 
Street,  Toronto. 

2.  The  Magazine  will  be  published  not  later  that 
the  2oLh  of  each  month.  Parties  desiring  a  change 
in  their  address  will  please  send  both  the  old  and  the 
new  address  to  Mr.  McAllister  not  liter  than  the  is'.h 
of  th«  month.  Subscribers  failing  to  receive  the 
magazine  after  the  25th  of  each  month,  should  com- 
municate at  once  witn  him. 

3.  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  school  and 
college  news,  notices  of  meetings,  and  concise  ac- 
counts of  conventions. 

4.  Correspondence  on  all  questions  relating  to 
education  is  solicited.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of 
anonymous  communications. 

5.  Subscription,  $1.50  per  aanum,  post  paid.  Club 
rates— Five  copies  per  year  at  $1.25  each  ;  ten 
copies  at$i  ;  twenty  copies  at  85  cents,  net,  post 
paid.  Send  money  by  registered  letter  or  P.O.  order. 
Be  careful  as  to  the  address.  Letters  intended  for  us 
sometimes  go  elsewhere,  and  are  not  recovered  with- 
out delay  and  annoyance. 

6.  The  publishers  are  desirous  of  obtaining  copies 
of  Thk  Monthly  for  the  years  1879  and  1880.  Any 
one  returning  the  vols,  of  these  years  may  obtain 
complete  vols,  of  1882  and  1883,  bound  in  paper. 
Parties  having  copies  of  1879  and  1880,  or  portions  of 
them,  to  dispose  of  will  please  communicate  with  Mr. 
McAllister. 

7.  Circulars  respecting  The  Monthly  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

8.  We  have  several  important  changes  and  im- 
provements in  contemplation,  designed  to  render  Thk 
Monthly  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  its  pa- 
trons. Amongst  other  things  we  promise  more  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Inspector  and  the  Public 
School  Teacher.  We  shall  begin  a  News  Column  in 
the  January  number.  Natural  Science  also  will  re- 
ceive special  attention. 


Sbk  our  clubbing  rates.  They  afford  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  for  1884  some  of  the  best  serial 
literature  at  publishers'  lowest  rates. 

If  your  subscription  expires  with  this  number 
please  renew  at  once.  We  trust  our  friends  will 
assist  us  in  extending  our  circulation. 

We  are  again  compelled  from  lack  of  space  to 
hold  over  much  interesting  matter,  such  as  Conven- 
tions, Notices  of  Books  and  Magazines,  Announce- 
ments, Exchanges,  etc. 

Oncb  more  The  Monthly  has  special  pleasure 
in  directing  attention  to  that  unique  and  altogether 
admirable  serial  Latine  ($3.00  a  year),  now  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  as  before  under 
the  editorial  care  of  Professor  Shumway.  Latine  for 
1883-84  is  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and  has 
found  and  filled  so  agreeably  a  sphere  of  usefulne.ss 
and  already  circulates  so  widely,  that  we  hope  to 
learn  that  it  will  find  an  entrance  into  every  school 
in  Canada  where  Latin  is  studied.    We  advise  every 


classical  master  to  get  a  copy  and  use  it  in  his  class 
He  will  be  ready  to  say  of  it  the  half  has  not  been 
told  us. 

Wh  have  special  pleasure  in  inviting  attention  to 
an  advertisement  of  our  old  contributor,  Mr.  David 
Boyle,  who  begins  business  under  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances at  Ye  Old  Books  Shoppe,  353  Yonge  St., 
Toronto.  Mr.  Boyle  has  a  good  stock  of  books,  new 
and  old,  and  his  old  professional  brethren  as  well  as 
the  general  public  in  quest  of  books  cannot  do  better 
than  give  him  a  call. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  our  advertising  columns 
both  for  November  and  December,  prospectuses  of 
some  of  the  best  magazines  of  the  day.  Every 
teacher  should  take  at  least  one  magazine.  He  must 
be  hard  to  please  if  he  cannot  find  one  to  hii  taste  in 
our  clubbing  list. 

Our  facetious  contemporary  Grifi  thus  hits  off  the 
educational  situation.  In  a  recent  issue  he  makes 
the  education  horse  very  lame  of  a  leg,  so  lame 
indeed  that  the  beast  cannot  move.  In  the  next 
issue  following  Mr.  Ross's  appointment,  Mr.  Mowat 
appears  with  a  large  bottle  of  Gargling  Oil  as  a 
specific  for  the  ailments  of  the  p  Dor  brute.  As  the 
horse  is  a  good  one  let  us  hope  that  he  will  be 
recovered  from  his  hard  usage.  GriJ>  thinks  so. 
Nous  verrons. 

The  Free  Library  of  Toronto  is  making  good  pro- 
gress. The  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee, 
Mr.  John  Hallam,  and  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Bain, 
have  just  returned  from  England,  where  they  secured 
a  large  number  of  valuable  books  of  reference  and  of 
general  literature.  The  Library  will  start  with 
32,000  volumes,  and  with  a  supply  of  the  best  serial 
literature  of  the  time.  The  two  branch  libraries  are 
now  in  operation  ;  the  Central  library  will  not  be 
ready  until  March.  We  could  wish  that  all  of  our 
readers,  and  epescially  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education,  were  within  reach  of  these  storehouses  of 
knowledge. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  The  Week  have  appeared 
and  have  met  with  signal  favour.  The  literary 
quality  of  the  publication  is  of  the  highest  order, 
and  the  paper  and  printing  are  excellent.  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  Editor,  is  well  known  in  educational 
circles  in  New  Brunswick,  and  his  paper  will  there- 
fore find  congenial  readers  amongst  the  teaching 
fraternity  throughout  the  Dominion.  To  the  readers 
of  the  Century  magazine  his  merit  as  a  writer  re- 
quires no  commendation.  In  the  numbers  already 
issued  are  contributions  from  Goldwin  Smith.  Col- 
lins, Mulvany,  Fawcett,  Roberts,  Principal  Grant. 
In  The  Week  we  confidently  look  for  a  powerful  ally 
in  the  work  The  Monthly  has  undertaken  to  per- 
form— honest  and  fearless  criticism  of  our  educational 
affairs.    See  our  clubbing  rate. 

Dio  Lewis's  Monthly  [$2.50  a  year:  Frank  Sea- 
man, 69-71  Bible  House,  New  York,]  is  a  new  can- 
didate among  American  magazines  for  popular 
favour.  It  has  been  very  well  received  by  the  press 
in  America  and  Canada.  It  is,  as  may  be  supposed 
jfrom  Dio  Lewis's  previous  publications,  a  family 
magazine.  It  is  exceedingly  practical,  and  deals  with 
many  questions  of  special  interest  to  the  teacher  and 
parent.  It  is  well  worth  the  price.  See  our  clubbing 
rate. 

We  wish  you,  friends,  the  compliments  of  the  sea- 
son. 


PLEASE  RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  AT  ONCE. 

See  Notes  "  to  our  Headers  "  and  Clubbing  List. 
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